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Art. I—ON THE NATURE OF VOLITIO - 
CHOLOGICALLY AND PHYSIOLOGICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


By J. LockHart CrarkgE, F.R.S. 
Part II. 


(Continued from No. viii. p. 592.) 


AFTER showing that conscious intelligence is the distinctive 
element of volition; that pure sensation, i man and the 
higher animals, is a state of consciousness entirely distinct and 
different in its nature from that of intelligence, and therefore 
cannot, by atself, constitute volition; I concluded my former 
article by explaining the manner in which, by voluntary effort, 
we learn to initiate, control, and co-ordinate our muscular 
movements. I shall now proceed analytically to inquire more 
fully into the psychological character of volition.* 

It has ever been the opinion of some philosophers that volition 
or voluntary effort is the function of a special faculty termed the 
“ Will,” which is not only distinct and different in its nature 
from all other mental faculties, but also independent of them, 
by virtue of a peculiar and inherent power of self-determination. 
On the other hand, it is contended by a comparatively increasing 
number of philosophers, that no such special faculty exists for 
the performance of volition, any more than there exists a special 
faculty for walking, dancing, or any other particular kind of 
voluntary action; and that consequently the term ‘‘ Will” is 
simply the general expression of our ability to perform such 
actions by a special application and use of some of the ordinary 


* See Note A, p. 15. 
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faculties of our minds. In this sense the term “ Will” bears the 
same kind of relation to voluntary actions, as the abstract term 
“virtue” bears to virtuous actions. 

Now the only way to form an accurate judgment on these two 
opposite opinions, and arrive at a correct conclusion on the 
psychological nature of volition, is to make a careful and 
complete analysis of the different kinds of voluntary actions, 
and in each kind, trace the separate parts of the process to their 
respective principles or source. We have already seen that 
reflex co-ordinate movements which have an evident design to 
fulfil, may be directly excited by common sensation alone, as: 
their active or dynamic principle. Such are the reflex move- 
ments of winking, excited by the painful stimulus of light or 
some other kind of irritant; those of sneezing, from irritation 
of the lining membrane of the nose; and those of coughing, 
from irritation of the larynx or lungs. Now all these move- 
ments are specially designed for the exclusion or ejection of the 
offending irritant ; but since the design which they involve does 
not originate from the conscious intelligence of the being in 
whom they occur, they cannot be accounted voluntary. But 
common physical sensation, within certain limits of intensity, 
may nevertheless become the direct or immediate dynamic agent 
in a true act of volition. This proposition which, at first sight, 
will appear paradoxical, may, however, be verified on further 
consideration. Suppose, for example, that I experience am 
acute pain, suddenly inflicted by a sharp instrument on my arm 
orleg. The instinctive and immediate effect of the pain will be 
on the spinal cord, and thence on the muscles, which retract the 
limb from the source of injury, and the entire process will be 
called a reflex action arising from a painful impression. Sup- 
pose, moreover, that the dynanuc tendency of the pain to produee 
this reflex movement be within the power of my control ; but 
that my understanding suggests no reason or motive why tt 
should be prevented, that'is, suggests no other opposing principle 
of action, or dynamic feeling of greater influence than the pain— 
then the retraction of the limb may be considered voluntary ; 
for although it be merely a reflex action through physical sensa- 
tion alone, it is nevertheless approved of and permitted by the 
understanding, or, in other words, is not opposed by any other 
feeling suggested by thought, and is therefore equivalent to the 
result of an express wish or desire. But the case has this 
peculiarity, that the movement requires no effort or express 
desire to perform it, for the necessary muscular co-ordinations, 
are, as may be seen in the new-born infant, already associated, 
from birth, with the corresponding and pre-arranged organic 
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eondition of the nerve centres ; and therefore there is no difficulty 
or obstacle to be overcome by that co-operation and concentra- 
tion of the regulative element of intellect with the dynamic 
element of feeling, which constitute our consciousness of per- 
sonal effort. When, however, the movement, and therefore the 
necessary muscular co-ordinations required for the relief of the 
pain, differ from those which are naturally associated with sen- 
sation in simple reflex action, then the sensation must be 
reflected through the intellect or regulative faculty, and in com- 
bination with it will be felt as a special desire, attended with a 
sense of effort, to accomplish the end in view. 

Let us again suppose that I experience an appetite which it is 
in my power to gratify at once. ‘The appetite, requiring for the 
attainment of its object the co-operation of the senses and intel- 
lect, will be reflected through the latter in the form of special 
desire, which, wn the absence of any other opposing feeling sug- 
gested by thought, will necessarily and of course, under the 
direction of intelligence, exert its influence on my bodily organs, 
and effect, with a sense of effort, those muscular co-ordinations 
which are required for the end proposed. The movements, 
therefore, must be voluntary, since they are performed with a 
conscious design, under the guidance of intelligence, which 
enables me to consider the circumstances of the case, and to 
judge whether or not the action be consistent with stronger 
feelings of my nature, as, for instance, with my regard for self- 
preservation, well-being, propriety, &c. 

We see then, that in these two simple examples of voluntary 
action, there is no special faculty at all corresponding to the 
term “Will;” but that the process consists of the combined 
operation of two of the ordinary faculties of our nature, viz., I. 
Of either common sensation or of appetite, which I shall desig- 
nate dynamic or conative elements of volition; and 2. Of con- 
scious intelligence, which I shall call the regulative element of 
volition. 

It may be inferred, then, that in both these kinds of voluntary 
actions the process is often as completely reflex as in those invo- 
luntary actions which result from sensation alone. In the latter, 
when a painful impression, for example, is made on a given part 
of the foot or leg, the sensational centre, on receiving that im- 
pression, will react on the muscles which retract the limb, but 
only in this way. The sensational centre, however, when 
excited by the same impression, may react in the same direction 
on the same muscles, with the approval of the understanding ; 
and then, as I have already shown, the action may be volun- 
tary; but besides this it may react in an entirely different 
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direction and on different muscles, through the intellect, with 
the intention of removing the whole body from the source of 
injury. Yet the association of the reaction with intelligence, 
and the mere difference in the direction which it may conse- 
quently take, do not render it at all the less reflex. And 
similarly in the case of appetite, The nervous centre in which it 
is experienced, on receiving through the senses the impression 
- from its appropriate object, reacts, according to circumstances, 
under the guidance of intelligence and the organs of special 
sense, on the particular muscles that may be necessary to secure 
the object in view ; and, however circuitous and complicated the 
resulting processes may be, or however long the time that they 
may occupy in accomplishing their end, the actions themselves 
are as much reflex as are those simple and wvoluntary reactions 
which immediately follow upon physical sensation alone, or even 
without sensation. ‘There is this difference, however, between 
common sensation and appetite with regard to reflex action— 
that while the former, in a normal state of the organism, can 
always be excited by its appropriate stimulus,—the special sus- 
ceptibility of the latter is only occasional, because it depends on 
the variable condition of certain internal organs. ‘Thus pain, 
in a normal state of the body, can always be produced by the 
application of a sharp instrument; while the appetite of hunger 
and its consequent reaction can be excited only when the system. 
indirectly and the stomach directly demands a supply of food. 
Voluntary actions, however, of which appetite is the dynamic 
element, have more often a centric origin; as when we are 
impelled by a feeling of hunger, independently of the presence 
of food; and the process is sometimes similar in the case of 
common sensation; as when we are excited to action for the 
relief of pain which is not immediately dependent on external 
uritation. But still, always in the case of appetite, and mostly 
in the case of common sensation, the action must be accounted 
reflex ; for the appetite, as experienced in its nervous centre, is 
always occasioned by the condition of some other organ; and 
the pain experienced in the sensoriwm is most frequently excited 
by irritation of some other part of the body. 

If the impulse or tendency of the appetite to produce action 
be unopposed by any outward obstacle, or by any other internal 
impulse excited by reflexion, it will at once spend its force, 
under the guidance of intelligence, in effecting the movements 
necessary to obtain its object or end. But if it be checked in 
its active tendency by any outward obstacle, which it is possible 
and worth the trouble to overcome, it then manifests itself in 
the sensorium, as an uneasy sensation of craving, which now 
operates, first, internally, by stimulating the intellectual faculties 
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to devise the means of gratification. This craving, or urgent 
feeling of attraction towards a definite object or end, in a being 
endowed with independent and conscious intelligence, constitutes 
what is called desire. But an action or movement produced by 
this craving or impulse of appetite, when guided by intelligence, 
is an act of volition. A voluntary action, therefore, in this case, 
is nothing more than the direct and dynamic effect of a desire to 
perform it, with the intention or conscious end of gratifying the 
appetite by securing its object. A craving or impulse towards a 
definite end occurs in the case of pure instinct ; but since it is not 
accompanied by an independent intelligence, it cannot be con-. 
templated in relation to the futwre or the past, or viewed by 
the light of experience. The end, therefore, is not a conscious 
end; and the impulse is a blind and fatal impulse, which must 
necessarily result in the particular action to which i tends, 
unless it be opposed by some external object or impression ; so 
that there can be no selection, no choice or control, and therefore 
no true volition.* But, in man, the tendency of a desire, arising 
from appetite, to result in action that may be voluntary, although 
not immediately opposed by external force, may nevertheless be 
restraimed by some other internal impulse, or dynamic feeling 
excited by memory, or by reasoning, from the associations of 
experience, on the circumstances of the case. Thus, on recall- 
ing a painful sensation or unfortunate event, as the result of a 
former indulgence of the same appetite under similar circum- 
stances, the fear of similar consequences, from a natural aver- 
sion to pain, may, if sufficiently strong, not only oppose and 
check the volitional tendency of the original desire to act, but 
may impel to the performance of other actions, of which the 
object is to avoid a threatened punishment : as when an indivi- 
dual about to commit an act of theft, from the impulse of 
hunger,—on finding himself detected, is not only restrained by 
fear, but is impelled by the same feeling to make his escape 
from the probable, or perhaps, the impending consequences of 
his detection. I have said “the volitional tendency of the 
original desire to act ;” for although that tendency or impulse 
arises from simple appetite as a dynamic element, yet under 
ordinary circumstances and the guidance of conscious intelli- 
gence, the action which it would necessarily excite, unless 
restrained by some other dynamic feeling suggested by that 
intelligence, would have all the characters of a true and perfect 
volition, and would be treated as such by the law. Here, then, 
we have another instance of volition, of which the dynamic or 
active element is fear, excited by thinking of the evil conse- 
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quences that might result from a voluntary action performed 
from the impulse of appetite, with a view to its gratification. 
The love of something good, with a craving, or feeling of attrac- 
tion towards it, and a consequent desire to act, for the purpose 
of obtaining it, is opposed by a dislike and dread of impending 
evil, with a feeling of repulsion, which, in conjunction with 
intelligence, is equivalent to a desire of avoiding it. If a pain, 
punishment, or other evil, be expected to ensue only on the 
gratification of a desire, the thought of the consequences of 
such indulgence may be only just sufficient to restrain outward 
action, while the longing or craving remains urgent; but if the 
mere existence or feeling of a desire—independently of its 
gratification—such as that excited by a sinful thought, be 
expected to entail future punishment, then the feeling itself, or 
the inclination, may be subdued by the opposing force of fear ; 
or, in other words, the natural or instinctive impulse towards 
anticipated good, which, if unrestrained, would have been the 
dynamic element of a voluntary act, may be either checked in 
ats action, or superseded as a feeling, by the natural dread of 
anticipated evil, which, in its turn, may now become the dynamic 
element of an actual volition ; for although the feeling of dread 
may not excite any outward movement, it will nevertheless 
exert a certain force in restraining that tendency in the desire 
which it controls, and this control of one feeling by another, 
through reflection, no less than the movement which it may excite, 
is acknowledged, on all hands, to constitute an act of volition. A 
desire, however, of any kind, although checked in its tendency 
to action by the superior force of fear, may be reinforced by 
some other dynamic feeling suggested by further reflection, and 
which, by opposing the restraining influence of fear, may leave 
the dynamic element or feeling of the original desire free to 
excite the originally-intended act of volition. Let us suppose, for 
instance, a person, impelled by a feeling of humanity, proceed- 
ing to rescue another from some perilous position. Finding that: 
the attempt would be attended with considerable danger to him- 
self, he might at once be deterred by fear; but a sense and impulse 
of duty, suggested by reflection, might be strong enough to de- 
stroy the opposing influence, and, perhaps, the actual feeling, of 
fear, and thus help the original desire, arising from humanity, to 
go off into action. Or if a sense of duty, alone, were insufficient, 
some other feeling, such as shame, from the imputation of 
cowardice, or ambition, a prospect of reward or interest, might 
contribute to turn the scale in favour of humanity. Here, then, 
we have a complex form of volition, the resultant of a train of 
dynamic feelings of which each was excited in succession, and 
modified, replaced, or overborne by~another, through the 
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medium of reflection on their respective ideas. In like manner, 
the emotions of anger, envy, hatred, jealousy, love, benevolence, 
justice, &c., give birth respectively to special desires of action, 
and may oppose, modify, or reinforce each other, successively or 
alternately, in very complex or composite acts of volition.* The 
dynamic tendency of anger, for instance, may be restrained by a 
feeling of wnterest ; by fear of the consequences of indulgence ; 
by a feeling of compassion arising from reflection on the 
unfortunate condition of the offender; or by gratitude and 
regard, from recollection of kindness formerly received. The 
dynamic tendency of jealousy or hatred may, in like manner, be 
opposed and overborne by the volitional force of pride, shame, or 
justice, according to the moral peculiarities of the individual, and 
the manner in which the circumstances of the case are contem- 
plated. When a father indulges in habits and inclinations 
which are inconsistent with the welfare of his family, and which 
his love for them alone is insufficient to restrain, a consideration 
of duty and a consequent sense of guilt, arising from reflection 
on his position and obligations, may suffice, in conjunction with 
the love of his family, as a volitional check to the urgency of 
his unnatural desire. In cases of this description there is often 
a struggle of variable severity and length between several 
antagonist and contending dynamic feelings, one subduing or 
diminishing the force of another, or gaining and _ losing 
alternately a momentary advantage, according as the ideas 
which excite them succeed each other in the mind; for the 
strength and volitional force of the opposing feelings will 
depend, partly on the comparative vividness of the ideas, and 
partly on the susceptibility of the individual for the feelings 
which they excite. While one whose susceptibility is suffi- 
ciently alive may be incapable of realizing, with sufficient 
distinctness, the ideas whieh excite it, and of keeping them 
steadily in view with sufficient vividness to produce the required 
intensity of feeling; another, with deficient susceptibility, may 
have a vivid conception and complete command of the correlative 
ideas, without experiencing the intensity of feeling which they 
would excite in the former case. Thus, an individual about to 
commit some unlawful act may fully realize in idea, or know 
perfectly, the amount of guilt which he is about to incur, but is 
unable to feel it in a corresponding degree, or in the degree 
in which it would be felt by ordinary men under similar cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes in the same person there is great 
susceptibility of feeling with great command or vivid con- 
ception of the correlative ideas; and sometimes there is a 
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deficiency of both, asin the melancholy cases of many criminals 
and idiots. 

We see then, that in volition, the activity, or actwe part, of 
the process, is the immediate effect of some kind of feeling, and of 
the same kind of feeling as that which excites «nvoluntary action ; 
so that the only difference between the two kinds of processes is, 
that in volition the active feeling is accompanied and modified 
by the regulative element of intelligence, through which it may 
be either restrained by some other feeling, or guided to a 
conscious end. The feelings or active elements which are thus 
common to both voluntary and involuntary acts, consist, as I 
have shown—I. of common or physical sensation acting either 
with the assent or with the guidance of the understanding ; 
2. of one of the bodily appetites acting under the direction of 
intelligence; 3. of one of the emotions, acting under the same 
conditions, or only by the assent of the understanding. What 
particular kind of these feelings, or what particular feeling of 
the kind, when brought into opposition with others, shall 
prevail as the active or dynamic element of a volition, will 
depend on the following conditions: I. on the difference in 
the natural excitability, intensity, and duration of the several 
dynamic feelings, in relation to each other; 2. on habitual 
indulgence, or the relative frequency with which any of those 
feelings have been allowed to operate as the dynamic or active 
elements of volition ; 3. on the relative amount of real or supposed 
good or evil presented to the senses or represented to the mind, 
as belonging to the objects by which these feelings are excited. 
The understanding, alone, or a process of pure intellect, has no 
direct power of exciting a true act of volition. A feeling of some 
kind, in combination with it, must be the motor or dynamic 
agent. The idea of an object, capable of affording pleasure, 
never excites a voluntary action, unless there be a corresponding 
feeling or appetite, from which there arises;a desire to act in 
reference to that object. And the idea of pain will fail to excite 
a voluntary movement, unless there be some fear of its affecting 
us, and a consequent desire to avoid it. The.most vivid idea 
of food would never of itself excite the movements necessary to 
obtain it, if the corresponding or appropriate appetite were 
wanting. It is true that a particular idea, or a series of ideas, 
by frequent association with muscular actions, may excite 
respectively a particular movement or series of movements with- 
out the mediation of any explicit desure or intention ; but such 
movements are secondarily automatic or involuntary.* On the 
other hand, one emotion or desire has no direct power of 
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exciting another : it can do so only through the medium of the 
understanding, by which the objects fitted to excite the desired 
affection are presented to the senses, or represented as ideas. 
If I desired to excite in myself a feeling of charity or pity, I 
could succeed only by intentionally either visiting personally, 
or calling to mind, the objects of these affections. But the 
desire itself decreases just in proportion as it raises the new 
affection, and when satisfied, is replaced entirely by it. In 
like manner, whenever two affections are opposed through the 
medium of the understanding, the one increases at the expense 
of the other. Suppose, for example, that I feel an impulse or 
desire urging me to commit an action which is associated with 
the idea, and through this, with the feeling of shame; since I 
cannot attend to two distinct and different thoughts, and have 
two distinct and different feelings, at one and the same instant 
of time,—in proportion as my attention is directed to the ideas 
which excite the feeling of shame, it 1s withdrawn from the 
objects or ideas which excite the desire for the shameful action ; 
or in other words, the force of my desire to perform the shame- 
ful action is wmversely as the feeling of shame, suggested by 
reflexion on its correlative ideas; and conversely, the feeling 
of shame will decrease just in proportion as the understanding 
is busy with the ideas which excite the desire to perform the 
shameful action.* The suspension, for a time, of an act of 
volition by this process of balancing one dynamic feeling 
against another, through the medium of reflexion, or the ideas 
which respectively excite them, constitutes an act of delibera- 
tion, or, as the term implies, a mental process of weighing the 
relative amount of good, of evil, or of good and evil, in two or 
more objects of undetermined value, in consequence of a natural 
tendency to select the most eligible, or that which either affords 
the greatest amount of pleasure, or inflicts the least amount of 
pain. When this has been fairly determined, the volitional 
tendency or desire, having no longer any reason for hesitation, 
will proceed at once to choose—that is, exclusively fix upon 
the object or end which the judgment of the understanding has 
indicated as the most eligible, and if expedient, will forthwith 
excite the movements necessary to obtain it—precisely in the 
same way as it would have done, if the selected object or end 
had alone been originally presented to the attention, and there 
had, therefore, been no opportunity of choice, and consequently 
no need, or rather no possibility, of deliberation. The imme- 
diate cause of deliberation, therefore, is a desire to obtain the 
greatest amount of good, or the fear of incurring evil by hasty 
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volition, when the circumstances of the case are imperfectly 
known. ‘To this cause or state of mind we give the name of 
caution, which always results from experience, but is naturally 
a stronger feeling in some persons than in others. The simplest 
kind of deliberation is when the objects or circumstances to be 
weighed are cognizable by the senses; small in number; all of 
the same quality, that is, either good or evil, and different only 
in amount or degree ; and the process becomes more complicated, 
difficult, and prolonged, not only in proportion to the number 
and variety in quality and degree, of the circumstances of the 
case, but in proportion, also, to the lapse of tume between any 
past and present experiences which it may be necessary to 
compare together; for the more recent the experience of a 
pleasure or a pain, and the more vivid its idea, the greater is 
its weight in deliberation. But however complicated and pro- 
longed the process of judgment may be, it does not, as already 
stated, alter the true relation between the object or circumstances 
upon which it has decided, and the corresponding desire or 
aversion which is the active feeling or dynamic element in the 
volitional act. The understanding alone does not excite the 
action or movement, but only guides or directs it after pointing 
out the existence and amount of good or evil to be sought or 
avoided by the appetite or feeling.* These two elements, then, 
or principles of our nature, the intellectual and the esthetic or 
orectic, which together, and only together, constitute “ our- 
selves” and the consciousness of ‘‘ ourselves” as personal 
agents, are all that can be discovered, and indeed, are all that 
can be necessary in any conceivable act of volition; so 
that all that can be, with propriety, understood by “‘the Will,” 
is the combination and co-operation of these constituent prin- 
ciples of our nature for a conscious and definite end. 

_ From the above analysis of different kinds of volition, or of 
voluntary actions, it follows, that what is commonly called a 
*“‘ motive’ to “ the Will,” is nothing else than one of the active 
feelings—a sensation, an appetite, or an emotion—which, by 
reflection through the intellect, under favourable circumstances, 
constitutes the dynamic element of “the Will” itself, on any 
given occasion. Thus, when a person is said to act from a 
sensual “ motive,” the sensual appetite is the motor or active 
element which, by reflection through, and in conjunction with, 





* Aristotle very properly remarked, that what affirmation and negation are in 
regard to the reasoning faculty, pursuit and avoidance are in regard to appetite 
or craving: “Eorc 0° o7ep év dvavoia karagaorg Kal arddacic, Tour év dpéker 
Giwkic kai puyy. (Ethic. Nicom., lib. vi. cap. ii.) He also very properly calls 
deliberate choice, a craving guided by consultation (bpeétg BovhevTuy), and either 
orectic (craving) intellect, or craving accompanied with reason (Awd i) dpeKTuKdg VOC 
4 Mpoaipecic, H Opeéig Ovavonriwy.)—Ibid. y 4 
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the knowing and regulative element, constitutes the “ Will” on 
that particular occasion; and if the appetite, although ex- 
perienced, should not result in action, it is only because it 
would be opposed and restrained by some other active feeling, 
suggested by reflection—as, for instance, the feeling of shame 
—which would then be the “motive” in the volitional check. 
In like manner, when a person is said to act from a motive of 
enterest, from a motive of compassion, from a motive of revenge, 
or of envy, the real meaning is, that the dynamic influence of 
each of these feelings respectively, at the time of acting, is 
greater than that of any other feeling or feelings suggested by 
reflection, and is, therefore, the active or motor element of “‘ the 
Will” for the time being. It is evident, then, that these “‘ mo- 
tives,” or motor feelings, are not separate and distinct from ‘‘ the 
Will”—which is usually supposed to be a separate source of 
action—but constitute, in some form or other, and within certain 
limits of intensity, the dynamic elements of volition. Whenever, 
therefore, we hear of motives being “ addressed” to “ the Will,” 
the expression means nothing more than that they are addressed 
or submitted to the judgment of the understanding, and balanced 
in deliberation against any other motives or feelings that may be 
suggested by it, in reference to good or evil. And whenever it is 
said that a ‘‘motive ” influences or determines “ the Will,” nothing 
more can be meant than that it overcomes any other feeling or 
motive that may be experienced at the moment of its presenta- 
tion, and thus becomes, on that oceasion, the dynamic element 
of “‘the Will.” And when the process of deliberation is com- 
plicated or involved, the power of “ the Will” to act is nothing 
more than the resultant of different and contending feelings 
or “motives,” or the excess of some particular motwe, which 
remains without an opponent, in conjunction with the intelligence 
which guides it. As already observed, however, in cases in 
which the feeling or impulse to action, as in passion, acquires 
so much intensity, as to leave no time or opportunity for delibe- 
ration, the action at the moment is not a volition at all. 

A great deal of confusion of thought and ambiguity of expres- 
sion have been displayed by different writers, with regard to the 
relation between “ the will” and desire. Although | shall have 
occasion to recur to this subject at a future period, it must now 
be partially considered. 

“ Desire and will,” says Reid, “ agree in this, that both must 
have an object, of which we must have some conception; and, 
therefore, both must be accompanied with some degree of under- 
standing. But they differ in several things.’* ‘The object of 





* On the Active Powers, Essay.ii. chap. 1. From this passage it is evident 
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desire,’ he continues, ‘‘ may be anything which appetite, passion, 
or affection leads us to pursue. I may desire meat, or drink, 
or ease from pain; but to say that I will meat, or will drink, or 
wil ease from pain, is not English. There is, therefore, a dis- 
tinction in common language between desire and will. And 
the distinction is, that what we will must be an action, and 
our own action ; what we desire may not be our own action; it 
may be no action at all.”* The distinction here drawn is per- 
fectly clear and correct. But let us examine all the relations 
between the facts thus distinguished, and see what they involve. 
When it is said that I desire meat, or drink, or ease from pain, 
the meaning is, that I have a craving for meat, or drink, or ease 
from pain. Now this same craving or desire, by reflection 
through the intellect, will be directed toward the means of 
obtaining its primary object, and, through this, toward the act 
by which itis to be secured; so that now the object—the secondary 
object—of the desire is, ‘“‘to act,” for the sake of its prumary 
object, viz., the meat, drink, or ease from pain; and if the 
judgment of the understanding coincide with the desire to act, 
that is, if it excites no other feeling of superior influence, the act 
itself will certainly follow the desire, as a true volition, or act of 
‘the will.” | 

“With regard to our own actions,” continues Reid, “ we may 
desire what we do not will, and will what we do not desire ; nay, 
what we have a great aversion to. A man athirst has a strong 
desire to drink, but, for some particular reason, he determines 
not to gratify his desire.” Now of what does his determination 
consist on this occasion ? Itis a complex process consisting, I 
of a decision of the judgment, that more of evil than of good of 
some kind or other, would attend the indulgence of the desire to 
drink ; which constitutes his “ particular reason ;” and 2 of a 
consequent desire to check the act of drinking, as a cause of the 
predominant evil. ‘A man,” says Reid, “for health, may take 
a nauseous draught, for which he has no desire, but a great 
aversion. Desire, therefore, even when its object is some 
action of our own, is only an incitement to will, but is not 
volition.”+ Now, what are the steps of the process in this act 
of volition? Simply these: from a love and desire of health, 
with the conviction or hope, that the draught will be the means 
of restoring it, he naturally desires to take the draught; and this 





that Reid had a very clear notion of the composite nature of desire, as distin- 
guished from a merely irrational impulse or instinct, without any conscious end. 
And Dr. Thomas Brown, in speaking of the same feeling, observes, ‘‘It is a 
feeling which is, of course, in some degree complex, as implying always, together 
with the vivid feeling that arises on the prospect of good, the conception of the 
object which seems desirable.” —Philosophy of the Human Mind, Lecture 65, 
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desire being stronger than his aversion to the nauscous taste of 
the medicine, will prevail, and necessarily result in volition, 
unless it be checked by some more influential desire or feeling 
excited from without or suggested by reflexion. 

Although, therefore, desire is not the “will;’ although we 
have many desires that have no immediate reference to action ; 
and although we have many desires to act, which do not result in 
action ; yet, because they are checked in their tendency by some 
other desire or feeling which obtains an ascendancy either by its 
tensity or habitual indulgence, it follows that every direct voli- 
tion, or express act of “ will,” is the immediate result of a desire, 
with the view of procuring some good or avoiding some evil, either 
for ourselves or others. In fact, the train of thought or reflexion 
engaged in the process of deliberation which renders an action 
so peculiarly voluntary, is itself a volition, and a volition only 
because it is the immediate result of a desire to think in that 
particular way, in consequence of some emotion or feeling, on 
account of which the deliberation is desired. Tor without some 
feeling, emotion, or motive, and the desire arising out of it, our 
thoughts would succeed each other at random, and without any 
object or end in view. Thus with regard to the influence of 
our desires over our trains of thought, it is observed by Brown 
that they “are always followed by the suggestion of images 
accordant with them. Our mere intention of describing a 
beautiful landscape, for example, which is but a desire like any 
other of our desires, is followed by the images of rural beauty, 
that rise, in succession, to our choice.” “The images, in all 
their variety, arise according to the same simple laws of sug- 
gestion. ‘They arise variously, only because a single wish of 
the mind is varied.” “In the whole train of our thought, our 
conceptions, and the attendant emotions which they induce, 
still correspond to our prevalent wishes.’* 

It is not, however, always by its intensity as an emotional 
feeling that one desire acquires an ascendancy over another in 
volition. For one that is comparatively feeble and calm, in 
regard to emotion, may control another of much greater intensity 
by the force of habit which frequent indulgence in action has 
substituted for that of feeling. We know that in learning to 
execute any voluntary action or series of actions, the difficulty 
of performing them decreases in the direct ratio of their habitual 
repetition ; and that, therefore, the intensity of the desire and 
effort required to perform them decreases in the same propor- 
tion, until, at length, the actions appear to result from the 
operation of thought alone, without the intervention of a desire. 


_* See Note Fp. 23... 
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To be voluntary, however, they must of necessity ‘be desired, or 
they would be without a conscious purpose or design, and 
therefore involuntary. This power of controlling a stronger 
feeling or desire, by one of much less intensity, through the 
force of habit which it engenders, as a substitute for its own, in 
association with some guiding thought, has, I think, tended 
more than anything else to favour the belief in a special faculty 
of “ Will’ capable of controlling the desires, and entirely inde- 
pendent of them ; whereas this very power of control, or force of 
habit, is the accumulated effect of some special emotion and 
desire, which have decreased in intensity just in proportion as 
the controlling force of habit has been acquired. Hence the 
importance of being taught from childhood to love and hate, 
and habitually act, in conformity with the principles of right 
and wrong. ‘This, as the foundation of all moral discipline and 
education, was well understood and strongly inculcated by many 
ofthe heathen philosophers. The ethical virtues, says Aristotle, 
are the effects of habit, as the term #@o0¢ implies.* Hence he 
calls virtues laudable habits,t and actions the mistresses of the 
qualities of habits ;{ and as the whole business of ethics and poli- 
tics is conversant with pleasures and pains, it is of the greatest 
importance, as Plato observes, to be so educated from child- 
hood as to be delighted and pained with those things from which 
we ought to feel pleasure and pain, for this is right education.$ 
For life is a certain energy, and every one energizes in con- 
sequence of those things which he particularly loves or hates. 
And again, as he argues with his usual logical precision, 
“What affirmation and negation are in the reasoning or judg- 
ment, the same are pursuit and avoidance in the craving or 
appetite (dpeSic). Hence, since ethical virtue is a deliberate 
habit, and deliberate choice is an appetite in conjunction 
with consultation, it 1s necessary that the reason or judgment 
be true, and the appetite right, if the deliberate choice is good, 
and that what the one asserts the other should pursue.” || 
It is important, therefore, not only that the intellect be culti- 
vated and enlightened in accordance with right reason, but 
that the appetites and affections be at the same time directed in 
conformity with it, and so strongly associated in action, that the 





* Ethic. Nicom., lib. ii. cap. i. 
+ Ibid. lib. i. cap. vii. } Ibid. lib. ii. cap. ii. 

§ Ethic. Nicom., lib. ii. cap. iii. In another place it has been finely observed by 
Plato, that pleasure and pain are two fountains set flowing by Nature, from which 
whatever is drawn at the proper place and time and in proper quantity, bestows. 
happiness, and conversely, whether on a private citizen, a state or an animal. 
Ato yap abrat myyai peOcivrar pioe priv, x.7.A. De Legg. lib. i. 
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one shall always pursue whatever be indicated by the other.* 
Xenophon attributes the remarkable virtues and qualities of 
Cyrus to the education which he received under the institutions 
and laws of the Persians. ‘‘ These laws seem to begin with a 
provident care of the common good; not where those of most 
other governments begin; for most other governments, giving to 
all a liberty of educating their children as they please, do then 
enjoin their people not to steal, not to plunder, &c.; and if they 
transgress, they impose punishments on them: but the Persian 
laws, taking things higher, are careful from the beginning to 
provide that their citizens shall not be such as to be capable of 
meddling with any action that is base and vile. The boys who 
frequent the public places of instruction, pass their time in 
learning justice ; and tell you that they go for that purpose, as 
those with us who go to learn letters, tell you that they go for 
that purpose. Their rulers, for the most part of the day, continue 
dispensing justice among them, for as amongst the men, so the 
boys have against each other their accusations of theft, robbery, 
violence, deceit, and calumny, and other such things as naturally 
occur; and when they find any one acting unjustly, in any of 
these ways, they punish them ; they punish likewise such as they 
find guilty of false accusation; and whomsoever they find able to 
return a benefit, and refusing to do so, they punish severely ; for 
they are of opinion that the ungrateful are careless and neglectful 
both of the gods, of their parents, of their country, and of their 
friends.’t In a similar way they were taught prudence, modesty, 
temperance in eating and drinking, obedience to their rulers, 
with all the accomplishments and arts that could render them 
good and useful citizens. 





Norg A. 


In a work recently published on ‘‘ Mental Philosophy,” 
Mr. Morell has modified his earlier opinions on the nature of 
sensation and its relation to intelligence. ‘The theory we 
have propounded,” he says, “‘ enables us to draw a clear line of 
separation between sensation, properly so called, and all the 
subsequent mental phenomena which attach themselves to it.” p. 
477. “Sensation, taken alone, is not knowledge ; is not even 


_ * “Travaillons donc,” says Pascal, ‘‘% bien penser: voil& le principe de la 
morale,”—Pensées, Art. iv. This is true only when the affections habitually 
conform to the dictates of right reason; and constitutes theretore only one 
element in the principles of morals, 

__t Xenophon. De Cyri Institutione, lib. i. p. 10. Hutchinson’s Edition. The 
above extract is from a translation by the Hon. Maurice Ashley Cooper, which 
' is almost literal, P. 4. : 
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experience—all that any number of sensations (independently: 
of some subsequent mental activity) could indicate would be a 
succession of isolated mental feelings, having no connexion 
with each other, and leading consequently to no kind of wntel- 
ligence or knowledge.” p. 81. And again, “The physical 
process terminating in a state of passive feeling is all that we 
include under the term sensation ; the mental actiwity which 
commences the moment a second state of consciousness is 
experienced is the first step in the development of perception.” 
p- 83. Compare this passage with my own remarks on Sir 
Wm. Hamilton’s opinion, at page 578 of my former article. 
Both that article and the present were written before the publi- 
cation of Mr. Morell’s “ Mental Philosophy,” and the former 
one was printed before I had an opportunity of seeing that 
work. 
Nore B. 

When the craving of appetite becomes so urgent that it 
hurries on to action, without affording the understanding an 
opportunity of exercising its independent functions in exciting 
some other dynamic feeling or impulse, by which its tendency 
can be opposed, the action may be called involuntary ; but it is 
not, therefore, the less true, that a voluntary action is the 
immediate effect of a desire to perform it. The term “ desire’ 
is frequently understood to signify the merely subjective and 
irrational feeling of appetite in general, or the mere feeling of 
attraction towards its object. Thus hunger is called a “ desire 
for food” in general; and the mere feeling of attraction of the 
same appetite towards a present object of food, is called a 
“desire” for that object. But this is a very different thing 
from a craving or desire to perform a definite action, under 
the guidance of intelligence, with the conscious design of 
gratifying the appetite or “desire,” and with the privilege of 
considering its consequences. 

Aristotle, also, although not always quite consistently, has 
drawn some good distinctions between the operations of rational 
and ¢rrational “ desire.” For the merely subjective feeling of 
appetite in general, he employed the word éaiOupuia; while by 
the term dpeEte he meant the conative energy, the striving or 
stretching after an object of the ém@upia. This dpeéte; of 
stretching after, is described by Aristotle as either rational or 
errational. The first corresponds exactly to the craving of 
“desire” directed by intelligence to a conscious end, and is 
called PotbAnoic, which is always employed to signify the 
“Will;” core 62 4 piv BobAnotc, pera Adyou Speke ayabov.* 


* Rhetoric, lib. i. cap. X. 
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The term PovAnoe also signifies a wish.* Hence Aristotle 
sometimes uses BobAnore and dpette in the same sense. ‘‘ When 
craving (dpetic)’ he says “moves in accordance with reason, 
it moves also in accordance with the ‘will; but craving may 
move without reason ; for appetite (érOupta) is a certain 
craving.t The wrrational dpeSac, or cravings, were rage and 
appetite (adoyo. SdpeEac, doy Kal éxiJuuta).t The school- 
men likewise made a distinction between ‘‘ Appetitus Sensi- 
‘ tivus, and “ Appetitus Rationalis.” The latter they employed 
in the same sense as “ Will.” 


Note C. 


The volitional effect or the resultant of the dynamic and con- 
tending feelings (referred to at p. 7), considered simply as forces, 
without reference to their natwre, is similar to the resultant of the 
composition of physical forces ; and if the necessary data could 
be obtained, the reciprocal effects of the organic actions in the 
nervous centre through which they are manifested might doubt- 
less be calculated with the greatest precision, and expressed in 
the same exact mathematical formule as are the corresponding 
effects in physical dynamics, or the phenomena of general 
mechanics, of electricity, and of chemical affinity so far as the 
necessary data will permit. 

The emotions consist of peculiar states of feeling, which are 
generally either pleasurable or painful, but in some instances 
are of a mixed, and even of a neutral, character. At first they 
are excited only by reflecting on the special object of each, in 
relation either to its own circumstances or to ourselves. Thus, 
while pity or compassion can be felt only by considering its 
object as affected by its own unfortunate condition ; the feeling 
of jealousy, envy, or hatred, can be excited only by reflecting on 
its object as affecting ourselves, or as in some way opposed to 
our interests or pleasures. In regard, therefore, to their mode of 
excitement by ideas, they differ essentially from physical sensa- 
tions, but, in the same respect, bear a considerable resemblance 
to the bodily appetites as well as to certain organic sensations, 
as of yawning and even of nausea, which latter, however, may 
be excited mechanically, as well as by ideas. The bodily 
appetites, therefore, and the other forms of sensation just 
mentioned, seem to hold a middle place, or form a transition 
between physical sensations and emotions. After the emotions 
have become associated with their objects by reflexion, the mere 
presence or ideas of the same objects will re-excite them without 
the mediation of the reasoning process on which they were at 


* Ethic. Nicom, lib. iii. cap. ii. + De Animd, lib. iii. cap. x. 
} Rhetoric, lib. i. cap. x. 
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first dependent. They are all accompanied, in a greater or less 
degree, by involuntary excitement of the bodily organs as their 
natural or instinctive expression; but besides this, they tend, 
under the guidance of intelligence, to express themselves in a 
voluntary manner, and are then the dynamic elements of true 
volition. When their intensity or impulse to action is moderate, 
so that time and opportunity are allowed for reflecting on the 
consequences of yielding, or for a process of deliberation, the 
action performed is voluntary, the result of an explicit desire to 
perform it; but the process is nevertheless of a reflex character ; 
for the emotion or dynamic feeling is first excited by the presence 
or idea of its object, and then re-acts under the guidance. of 
intelligence, in the form of a@ desire to produce a certain 
result. Sometimes, however, the feeling or impulse to action 
is so great that it engrosses nearly the whole of the con- 
sciousness, without leaving any possibility of independent 
reflection or deliberation, because it excludes from consciousness 
all intelligence except the small amount required to guide the 
impulse to its immediate end. Such an impulse or feeling is an 
uncontrollable passion, and the action which it excites is like- 
wise uncontrollable and therefore anvoluntary. 


Note D. 


In learning to execute a series of voluntary movements 
we are urged on by a desire, or rather by a series of special 
desires, to perform them—that is, by some impulse or dynamic 
feeling, guided to its end by intelligence. At first, the whole 
consciousness is engaged or concentrated in each impulsive 
feeling in combination with the idea, or in each special desire. 
This concentration constitutes what is called the “ effort,” and 
is strong just in proportion to the difficulty experienced in 
effecting, in the nervous apparatus through which it acts, those 
organic changes and associations which are required to produce 
the necessary muscular co-ordination. In proportion, however, 
as these organic changes are induced, and the transmis- 
sion of the impulse is repeated, the less will be the impulse 
required ; until, at length, the whole series of organic changes 
will succeed each other without the mediation of any effort, 
except a general desire to perform the entire process, and a 
special desire to start the first of the series. Meanwhile, the 
ideas of the actions become more and more strongly associated 
with the organic changes in the nervous centre through which 
they operated in combination with the dynamic feeling ; so that 
afterwards they may start the whole train even in the absence 
of that feeling ; but the actions will then be involuntary, 
although not necessarily uncontrollable—involuntary, how- 
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ever, because they are not executed by the wish or desire of the 
agent—that is, by that combination of active feeling and intel- 
ligence which constitutes his personality. Our own subjective 
experience informs us, on reflection, that all sense of effort 
arises out of the exertion of the active or dynamic feeling in 
combination with intelligence; and it is because the ideas 
themselves are co-ordinated through the same feeling, that both 
voluntary thought and action are attended with a sense of effort. 

The opinion of the late Mr. James Mill on the nature of 
volition appears to coincide with that of Hartley, and, to a 
certain extent, with that of Mr. Bain. He held that all actions 
were originally the result of sensations ; that by repetition the 
ideas of the sensations and the ideas of the contractions of the 
muscles become associated so strongly that the actual contrac- 
tion follows upon the mere idea of a sensation. “A sudden 
sensation, he observes, “‘ of pain in the eye makes the eyelid 
close. When this has been performed a number of times, the 
idea of the pain in the eye, and the idea of the contraction of 
the muscles—that is, of the sensations contained in the con- 
traction of the muscles, become associated together so strongly, 
that the one can never exist without the other. The next step 
of the process is, that the contraction follows upon the idea, in 
the same manner as it followed upon the sensation. And as 
the idea and the sensation,” he continues, ‘‘ are feelings so 
nearly alike, there is no difficulty in believing that like effects 
proceed from like causes.”"* Now it is quite certain, as I have 
already stated, that we perform voluntarily a vast number of 
actions that were never originally associated with either 
physical pleasure or pain; and certainly, so far as such a thing 
as possible, 1 can have an idea of a painful impression without 
its being necessarily followed by the contraction which the 
actual pain produced. I can think of the painful impression 
of the sun-light which caused contraction of my eyelids, with- 
out any repetition of the contraction. But, according to Mr. 
Mill, “we never have the ideas as antecedent, without the 
movement as consequent. This inseparable connexion,’ he says, 
“between the ideas and the contractions, which we call the power 
of the will, is gradually formed. At first, the hand of the child is 
moved by sensations.”+ Such movements, however, would be 
the result of wncontrollable associations, and therefore mvolun- 
tary. If we never have the ideas of a movement as antece- 
dent, without the movement itself as consequent, then it would 
not be possible to call up the ideas, as I have now been doing, 


* Analysis of Phenomena of the Human Mind, p. 266. 
P 
t Op. cit., p. 266. 
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for the mere purpose of examination and analysis, without their 
exciting the corresponding movements. But some of the 


Bi Pa Ae: which Mr. Mill adduces as the results of ideas 


alone, are, in reality, the immediate effects of active feeling or 
emotion. Such is the winking of the eyelids when a person's 
hand is rapidly moved before the eyes. ‘‘ The idea,” says Mr. 
Mill, “is that of pain from contact of the hand with the eye.” 
Now, it is not simply the idea of pain that causes the winking, 
but an irresistible feeling of fear arising out of the idea of 
impending pain, or of pain which the hand may possibly or 
probably inflict. The feeling of fear is, as it were, the repre- 
sentative—through the idea—of the feeling of pain, and has the 
same effect. 

The error of Mr. Mill consists in his confounding ideas with 
the feelings or emotions which they excite. ‘“ An aversion,” 
says he, “is the idea of pain; they are not two things, but 
two names for the same thing.” Now, aversion is not an idea 
at all, but a feeling excited by an idea. Again he says, 
“The idea of pleasure is the idea of something good to have. 
But what is desire other than the idea of something good to 
have ?’* It is surprising that a mind so acute and analytical 
as that of Mr. Mill should fail to perceive the error involved 
in these statements. The idea of a pleasure, or of something 
good to have, is the cause or the occasion of the feeling of 
desire, and not the desire itself. Is the «dea of a loaf the 
same thing as the feeling of craving to obtain it? With 
the most vivid idea of food, there may be an entire absence 
of desire, as in loss of appetite. In a similar way Mr. 
Mill identified the emotion of grief with the ideas by 
which it is excited. “What we call grief,” he says, “is the 
existence of certain trains of ideas. ‘The ideas exist; the 
weeping follows.’+ True, that the action of weeping follows 
the ideas, but between the two states there intervenes an 
emotion, which is the proximate cause of the weeping. Yawn- 
ing and laughter are also explained by Mr. Mill as the amme- 
diate effects of ideas. In both cases, however, there is an in- 
tervening sensation, which is the proximate cause of the 
action, whether or not it be excited by an idea. Yawning may 
occur as the immediate result of an idiopathic or spontaneous 
feeling—at least, of a feeling or inclination which is not 
excited either through the mind or the senses, but which, 
nevertheless, is apparently of a reflex character—that is, the 
effects of a re-action of the sensorial centre, when excited by 
some impression arising from particular states of the organism, 


* Ibid. chap. xix. pe + Ibid. p. 266. 
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as fatigue, debility, &c. But the same spontaneous and wnvolun- 
tary act of yawning may be rendered voluntary simply by the 
assent or sanction of the understanding. Suppose, for in- 
‘stance, that in the company of strangers, I feel a strong invo- 
luntary impulse or inclination to yawn. A moment's reflection 
on my position will excite a counter-feeling of propriety, or an 
anclination which, if neglected, would result in a feeling of 
shame, and which, therefore, opposes my inclination to yawn. 
Here, then, is a volitional check on the involuntary impulse, 
in the form of a sense of propriety and dread of shame excited 
by reflection on my position. The restrained inclination to 
yawn, however, is a painful sensation, arising, probably, from 
the retention of nerve-force in the sensorial centre; and if 
this painful inclination should happen to continue, it would 
itself excite a desire to adopt the means of removing it—as, 
for instance, by leaving the room—and would, therefore, be- 
come the active or dynamic element of a voluntary impulse, with 
the express design of escaping from the company of strangers, 
as the occasion of the feeling of propriety, which, by opposing 
the inclination to yawn, was the cause of the painful restraint. 
The restraining influence, therefore, or dread of shame, being 
no longer felt, the act of yawning would of course ensue 
upon the originally instinctive inclination ; and, like an action 
resulting from physical sensation, under similar circumstances, 
would be rendered voluntary simply by the assent of the under- 
standing—by removal of the check or opposing feeling excited 
by the reflection—or, as would be said in ordinary language, by 
permission of the ‘‘ Will.”* In such an act of yawning, however, 
there is no exertion of effort ; for since the feeling which excites 
it is naturally associated with the necessary muscular co-ordina- 
tion, and therefore encounters no obstacle, there is no need of 
any co-operation of the intellect to guide it. But the sense of 
effort arises from this co-operation and concentration of feeling 
and intellect, in the form of a special desire to act ; for the 
combination of feeling and intellect can alone constitute the 
consciousness of “ ourselves” as personal agents, and with- 
out this consciousness there can be no sense of personal 
effort. When the sensation of yawning, however, as well as 
the appetites and emotions, act through the intellect as a 
volitional feeling of desire, they appear to transmit their influ- 
ence to the muscles through a different channel from that 
by which they operate instinctively.. The impulse of yawning acts 
through the respiratory nerves, in association with some 
other of the spinal. 





* See pid. 
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Norte E. 


This reciprocal transfer or convertibility of dynamic feel- 
ing through the medium of ideas might be called the mediate 
correlation of esthetic force. It may not, perhaps, be improper 
to mention incidentally the fact, that at an early age, while 
going through a course of the physical sciences, and five or six 
years before the first appearance of Mr. Grove’s discovery, the 
whole theory of the correlation, or, as I then called it, the 
mutual convertibility, of physical forces, occurred most dis- 
tinctly to my mind; and well do I recollect, on seeing the 
“just published” first edition of Mr. Grove’s work exposed in 
Highley’s window, the eagerness with which I hastened to pur- 
chase it, and the deep interest with which, as I walked down 
Fleet-street, I ran over some of the experimental proofs of 
theoretical conclusions that were forming independently in my 
own mind. Of the correlation of physical forces, however, as 
well as of the conservation of force, which is indeed a necessary 
corollary from the former, I find that Leibnitz had evidently a 
clear conception. In the first of the papers which passed 
between himself and Dr. Samuel Clarke, he makes the following 
remarks on the way in which the Supreme Being maintains the 
machinery of the universe, and conducts its unceasing opera- 
tions. ‘‘ Monsieur Newton, et ses sectateurs, ont encore une 
fort plaisante opinion de l’ouvrage de Dieu. Selon eux, Dieu 
a besoin de remonter de temps en temps sa montre ; autrement 
elle cesseroit d’agir. I] n’a pas eu assez de veue, pour en faire 
un mouvement perpetuel. Cette machine de Dieu est méme 
si imparfaite selon eux, qu'il est obligé de la décrasser de 
temps en temps par un concours extraordinaire, et méme de la 
raccommoder, comme un horloger son ouvrage; qui sera 
d’autant plus mauvais maistre, quil sera plus souvent obligé 
d’y retoucher et d’y corriger. Selon mon sentiment, la méme 
force et vigueur y subsiste toujours, et passe seulement de 
matiere en matiere, suivant les lois de la nature, et le bel ordre 
préétabli.”* 

Nore F, 

In a foot-note to Chap. 1., Essay ii., of Reid on the Active 
Powers, Sir Wm, Hamilton asserts that Will was considered 
as a mere modification of Desire “by Dr. Thomas Brown, in 
whose scheme there was thus virtually abolished all rational 
freedom, all responsible agency, all moral distinction.” Dr, 
Brown, however, held no opinion of the kind. It must be 
recollected that he employed the word desire as a generic term 
for all our prospective emotions: thus, Wish, Hope, Expecta- 





Extrait d’une lettre écrite au mois de Novembre, 1715. 
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tion, Avarice, Love of Glory, of Knowledge, of Society, &c., 
were only different forms of desire. In no part of his Lectures 
does he give any distinct definition of will or volition; but in 
his observations on the Zoonomia of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, Sir 
Wm. Hamilton might have found the following remarks: 
“ Admitting [with Darwin] love, ambition, avarice, to be names 
of particular desires; and hatred, disgust, fear, anxiety, of 
particular aversions, they are not, therefore, exertions of voli- 
tion. Volition is not desire itself, but exertion im consequence 
of desire. If the desire and the volition were the same, they 
would usually be followed by fibrous [muscular] motions, for 
the same effect must result from the same sensorial change. 
But love, or hatred, may be felt without any fibrous exertion ; 
and the martyr of disease is not precluded from the desire of 
exercise by being unable to enjoy it.” (P. 59, section ii). I 
have already shown that volition is the immediate result of 
a desire to act which is not checked by some stronger, or, at 
least, more influential desire, arising out of some feeling or 
emotion that reacts through intelligence for the attainment or 
avoidance of its object; and that what is called the exertion 
of volition, or the sense of effort, is the coincidence and 
approval of the intellect in the felt impulse, and the conse- 
quent combination and concentration of both in the desire 
itself, or upon the desired end. (See Note D.) The only 
difference, then, between an involuntary and a voluntary im- 
pulse, is that, in the former, although the intellect disapproves 
of the result, the correlative feeling, motive, or emotion which 
it excites, is insufficient to resist the impulse; while in the 
latter, the intellect approving of the result, excites no opposing 
feeling or motive whatever, but coincides, or goes along, with 
the impulse, and, together with it, constitutes our conscious- 
ness of personal effort. In the absence of any other opposing 
and more influential desire or feeling, a desire to act must 
necessarily, by its impulsive or dynamic tendency, result im 
action; the greater exertion or effort is the greater concentra- 
tion of the intellect, in combination with, and as the imme- 
diate result of, the desire itself. Whatever mysterious notions 
Sir William Hamilton might have entertained respecting “the 
Will,” it is pretty certain that he knew little or nothing of 
the real process of volition—certainly less than was known by 
Brown, whom he seemed to delight in accusing of mistakes 
and plagiarisms. (See especially his Discussions on Philosophy, 
&c., art. ii.) But it is rather surprising that while making 
these accusations, he did not see the impropriety of appro- 
priating some of Brown’s thoughts without acknowledging the 
source whence he derived them. Thus, in correcting Reid’s 
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statement, that memory is “an immediate knowledge of the 
past,” he shows only what Brown had already shown, that such 
a knowledge is impossible, and that our knowledge of the past 
can be only mediate. (Compare Brown’s Philos. of Human 


Mind. Lect. 41.) 
(To be continued.) 


Art. IIL—ON COOLING OF THE BODY 
AFTER) DEATH. 


By Bensamin W. Ricuarpson, M.A., M.D. 
Senior Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest. 


I HAVE been requested to put on paper a few facts relative to 
the cooling of the body after death. The subject, of interest 
generally, has become of special importance owing to the late 
trial, for murder, of a man named Gardner. This man was 
found guilty and doomed to be publicly strangled. His fate 
turned exclusively on the vague question whether a dead body 
could become cold on the external surfaces of the head, chest, 
and upper and lower limbs, within three or from that to four 
hours. A negative answer to this question led to his convic- 
tion, and the man was so decisively condemned that the judge 
told him not to hope for mercy. But when the trial was over, 
the Secretary of State, Sir George Grey, received from medical 
men so many facts in opposition to the opinion that was 
expressed at the trial, that he had to reverse the judgment, and 
to spare the culprit’s life. 

The profession asks, and the public asks, how is it possible 
that such difference of opinion could exist? And I believe there 
is not one thinking person who did not feel anxiety for the 
Home Secretary, in the dilemma in which he was cast. Happily 
in cases such as that of Gardner, there are these indications as 
guides to the official mind; that where there is doubt it is 
always safe to err on the side of mercy, and that should an error 
be committed on the side of mercy, none except the professional 
sight-goers to executions can be any the worse for it, and they 
not really the worse, but something the better, in regard to 
their influence on the world, from their own small but vicious 
centres of power. 

I hope that never again the life of a human being will be 
allowed to rest on the question of the time required for the 
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body of a dead person to become what is called “cold.” It isa 
blot both on our national character for knowledge, and on our 
humanity, that such a hazard has ever been played. If the 
fire of a steam-engine had suddenly gone out, instead of the 
fire of life from a living body, and an engineer had risen in the 
witness-box and sworn that because certain external parts of 
the engine were cold, therefore the engine had stopped play at 
least three hours; and if on that evidence the life of a man had 
been condemned by a judge and jury, the public would have 
pronounced judge and jury as madmen. ‘The evidence and its 
results would have been considered simply atrocious. Yet, in 
truth, in the Gardner case, this is what was done; done and 
tolerated because the people are struck with a kind of mysterious 
influence whenever the living mechanism is considered and 
commented on. ‘The expositor of the steam-engine is a man, he 
must speak cautiously ; the expositor of the physics of the body is 
an oracle, what he says must be believed because there are none 
but men of his own class to correct him. It is not to be assumed 
that this condition of things will last. In time the people will 
learn the laws of life as they now learn arithmetic, geography, 
or other common branches of knowledge, then anomalies and 
mysteries will disappear. 

I repeat, that after what has occurred in this case of Gardner, 
it is impossible that any man will ever again be tossed over to 
the executioner on the speculation that a body must have been 
dead so long because it was so cold. Nevertheless the question of 
the cooling of the body is an interesting one, and one on which 
but little has been said. I regret that to what has to come in 
this paper, much more might be added; but at all events, that 
which is given will supply certain approximations to the truth, 
together with some positive facts and deductions from them. 

The first point to be remembered in respect to the cooling of 
the body is, that as regards the body altogether, the cooling 
process, as a general rule, goes on after death without any move- 
ment in the opposite direction. But this rule is subjected to a 
rare exception. Exposed surfaces of the body, such as the 
cheeks, left with a capillary network full of blood, may become 
coloured after death and even slightly warm. In aman who 
died from suffocation in the village of Broughton Astley, near 
Leicester, about fourteen years ago, and whom I endeavoured 
to restore by long continued inflation of the chest, this appear- 
ance was at one time so striking that the bystanders believed 
fully the man was being restored. His cheeks became red; 
his lips red; and in the lip-muscles there was the slightest 
appreciable quivering movement. This latter effect continued 
probably fifteen minutes, and the redness much longer. The 
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cheek, previously cold and deathly, became also warm to the touch. 
These effects might be esteemed as due to the attempts that 
were made to restore animation ; but this supposition must be 
eliminated, because I have seen the same phenomena in cases 
where no attempt to restore life had been made. Dr. Snow 
was once called to see a young woman who, after having been 
dead three days, suddenly became so suffused and red, that her 
friends doubted the fact of her death. After a time, however, 
the colour abated; and commencing putrefaction proclaimed 
that the dissolution was perfect. ‘[he delusive signs thus given 
have a very simple explanation. The coloration takes place 
only in parts where there is a wide surface of capillary vessels, 
and a surface which is superficial as well as wide, and exposed 
to the air, such as the centre of the cheeks and the lips. Into 
such a surface of vessels left charged with blood, the external 
oxygen finds its way; and a certain amount of combination 
takes place between the oxygen and blood, attended with evo- 
lution of heat, with vivification of colour, and, if muscles be 
near to be influenced by the calorific ray, with slight uneasy 
movements in such muscles. 

I name the possibility of return of warmth in a dead body 
because, rare as it is, it might lead to serious misapprehensions. 
A case might occur in which a body that had been dead over 
forty-eight hours was found with the cheeks flushed and warm. 
Assume a medical witness, taking superficial note of this fact, 
and swearing thereon that the body was but just dead or had 
not been dead more than one, two, or three hours, because the 
face was warm! such evidence bearing suspiciously on the con- 
duct of any prisoner might tell against him even more readily 
than the opposite statement, that a body had been dead:so long 
because it was cold. } 

The temperature of the dead body, placed in the air and resting 
on a non-conducting surface, sinks from the moment of death. 
The process of cooling then continues until the temperature is 
reduced to that of the surrounding air, at which point it stops. 
But if, after the body has reached the minimum tempera- 
ture of the air, the air rises in temperature, the body still remains 
at the minimum temperature until putrefaction sets in. The dead 
body is thus, for several hours after death, like a minimum ther- 
mometer marking the lowest degree of heat that has occurred. 
For instance, if death take place with the air at 60° Fahrenheit, 
and a dead body is placed on a non-conducting substance, 
such as a blanket, the temperature of the body will fall to 60°. 
But if the temperature of the air afterwards rise to 70° or 80° 
the body will still register 60° until it begins to decompose. 
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It is not always, however, that the temperature of the body 
falls suddenly to one point and remains there. It will follow 
the air to a certain point, and remain fixed while the air rises : 
but the air may fall again below 60°, to 50° to 40°. Then 
the body continues to follow, and goes to the minimum, there 
to remain, whatever may be the temperature of the atmospheric 
medium afterwards, 7.¢., to whatever height that medium may 
rise in a natural way. ‘The same rule that applies to the air, 
applies within temperatures varying from 40° Fahrenheit to 96° 
to other substances by which the body may be surrounded. 
Thus, if a warm blooded animal is drowned in water having a 
temperature of 96°, and if the water is retained at that tempe- 
rature, the body keeps its caloric; if the temperature in which 
the animal is drowned be below 96° (say, again, 60°), the body of 
the animal falls to that temperature and remains at that: taken 
out and plunged into water at 96° it gains only superficial 
warmth: to raise the temperature of the mass, the water must 
be injected into the arteries, and even then the heat must not 
be lower than 115°, to enable it to bring the temperature of 
the whole to 96°. The general law, then, applicable to the 
cooling of the dead body under ordinary circumstances is, that 
the temperature of the body falls to the surrounding medium, 
whatever that may be; but that the temperature of the body 
does not rise with the mere increase of temperature of the sur- 
rounding medium. 

There is one other general rule which deserves notice, and 
which, I believe, is absolute; viz., that ceteris paribus, the 
rate of cooling in a medium colder than the body, is the same 
in all cases, down to the temperature of the surrounding 
medium. Thus, if two animals are destroyed at the same 
time, in the same way, and under the same conditions, and if 
one is placed in a temperature of 60°, and the other in a tem- 
perature of 40°, both animals will give a temperature of 60° 
‘at the same time when the one in the water at 60° has reached 
its minimum; but in the case of the animal that is in the 
lower temperature, the cooling will continue down to 40° before 
the equilibrium is determined. 

These facts in regard to cooling of the animal body are very 
simple, and by comparison in analogous circumstances admit 
of being reduced to formule; but as there are no two bodies 
absolutely alike, as there are no two bodies left after death in 
the same conditions absolutely, and as no two bodies die pre- 
cisely in the same way, the rate of cooling of any dead body 
is subject to great variations, of which we can only form approxi- 
mative measurements, 
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There are three grand modifying circumstances to be con. 
sidered on this subject :— 

1. The condition of the body itself. 
2. The surroundings of the body. 
3. The mode of death. 

In regard to the condition of the body itself, even in cases 
of sudden death, unattended by organic changes, considerable 
variations, dependent on the natural external warmth of the 
body during life, are presented. It is a fact not easily explained, 
but still true, that in some persons the temperature of the skin 
naturally is below 96°, and is, therefore, by comparison, to a 
hand at 96°, cold. One cannot shake hands with half-a-dozen 
persons half-a-dozen times without’ becoming conscious that 
there are gradations of temperature natural to the hands of 
these persons, one’s own hand being the standard; but when 
the hand is thus naturally cold, all exposed parts are equally 
cold; not only so, persons naturally cold, if they go lightly 
covered, are soon seized with general chillness. They instine- 
‘tively court warmth—live on it, luxumate in it. In summer 
time they themselves lose the subjective consciousness of cold, 
but to another person of warmer temperament they present still 
the objective or comparative idea of coldness. If they die from 
any sudden cause, the fact of coldness could be no test of the 
time of death. If in parts warmly covered they were warm 
without redness, (the exceptional phenomenon of revivification 
of the cutaneous surface being remembered) it might be inferred, 
from a knowledge of the previous history of the person, that 
death had not long taken place, but even then no boundary of 
time could be safely marked out. 

The condition of the body in respect to the amount of 
fat makes a great difference. In men with large chests and 
no extreme lankiness, in whom the heart has a short surface 
to irrigate, in these men caloric is abundantly produced, 
nutrition is active, more fatty food is often taken in than 
can be burned, the cellular. tissue becomes the store-house 
of non-conducting adipose material, and warmth is long re- 
tained. But even in these cases, if the body is left un- 
covered, the external surface cools with moderate quickness. I 
believe the external warmth rarely extends beyond fifteen hours. 
I once made the post-mortem of a plethoric man, who died 
suddenly in a convulsive paroxysm while sitting up in bed. 
He was a violent man, and in a fit of rage he threw some article 
of clothing at his attendant, was seized directly with spasm of 
the chest, and died before assistance could be procured. Thir- 
teen hours afterwards I conducted the post-mortem. There had 
been no loss of blood from rupture of vessel, and both sides of 
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the heart were full of blood; the body also had been covered, 
and a fire had been in the room for some part of the time, but 
the body was cold externally at every part, though not rigid. On 
opening the visceral cavities, however, the intestines and large 
organs still retained warmth, to my sensation ; they were warm 
to my hand, which was of its usual warmth. I name this case, 
because it is one in which every circumstance tended to favour 
the retention of heat by the external surface, and yet the ex- 
ternal cooling was well marked thirteen hours after death. 

Persons who are naturally very thin, cool after death with 
great rapidity, whatever may be the form of death. It requires 
but slight observation of disease to recognise the truth of this 
fact. I have seen patients with phthisis pass before me in the 
heat of summer, and as pulse after pulse was taken, I have felt 
the antecedent coldness of death in the moist chilly hand. I 
have seen such die, and have known no difference between the 
temperature of the external surface of the body before and after 
the fatal event. In common anemia the same extreme coldness 
prevails; in anasarca also, and to a certain extent in diabetes, 
uremia, and ague, to say nothing of cyanosis. 

Periods of life make a difference in the cooling of the 
body after death: in the infant and the aged person the 
process is extremely rapid. In the aged, who die the natural 
death by sleep, the cooling is so gradual before the death that it 
is difficult in some instances to-tell from the mere temperature 
whether the body is alive or dead, ‘I saw an instance of this 
kind recently, where the somnolency of dissolution, senile coma, 
continued for a period of three weeks, and in the last hours so 
deeply tranquil was the repose, so cold the body, despite all 
attempts at supplying artificial warmth, that it required a watchful 
eye over the respiratory movements to say “ life has not ceased.” 
So, during certain conditions in adults, where blood is diverted 
from the system to answer some second or supplementary purpose, 
the same chilliness prevails. Anemic thin women, in the 
last stages of pregnancy, are often unnaturally chilly, and labour 
is preceded by universal surface coldness. I remember a. case 
when I was in general practice, where a woman in her eighth 
month of pregnancy died suddenly from syncope. I was at 
some distance, but was speedily summoned, and was on the spot 
within an hour and a half after the death ; the patient was robed 
in the white pall of mortality ; she was as marble, and the fingers 
were rigid; her body universally cold. 

I made also the post-mortem examination of a lady who died 
in the same sudden way, during the seventh month of pregnancy, 
inthe year 1860, This lady had appeared well up to the moment 
of her death. She had been out to the shops in the morning to 
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order the household necessaries ; she had returned and was play- 
ing at ball with a child when she suddenly reclined on a dresser, 
then fell, and was picked up dead. Dr., now Professor, Halford 
was called in and attended instantly, but found life quite extinct. 
The friends told me that the event was so sudden they could not 
realize it as death, but that the rapid and deathly coldness of the 
body first aroused their fears. ‘Before the doctor came,’ to 
use the expression of one of the bystanders, ‘‘she was like a 
stone, she was so icy cold, so that I felt, sure she was dead.” 
We found that in this case death had been produced by the 
liberation of a fibrinous plug into the pulmonary artery, and by 
mechanical obstruction of the circulation. 

The coverings of the body and the character of the surface 
on which the body rests after death, exert a material but not 
easily calculated influence on the process of cooling. If the 
body recline on a cold and absorbing surface, such as a brick or 
stone floor, the cooling will necessarily take place with greater 
rapidity than on a bed of straw or feathers; so again a body 
unprotected from the external air will seek the temperature of 
the air more quickly than if it were surrounded with non-con- 
ducting material. I thought once that some rule might 
be arrived at on this point by taking the temperature of 
sheep after death by the knife, and by comparing the decline 
of temperature of a sheep that was shorn with another that 
was not shorn, both being killed at the same time. 1 made 
the observation with two small bulb thermometers by placing 
a thermometer in each case beneath the shoulder of the animal, 
that being a point where the skin is most free from wool. 
The results I obtained were, at least, interesting. I found that 
for the first twenty-six minutes after death the thermometer fell 
half as slowly again in the animal that was warmly covered, 
compared with the one that had lost its non-conducting envelope ; 
but after this period the change was scarcely perceptible. I have 
tried to carry out the same inquiry in small animals recently 
dead by covering them with flannel of various degrees of thick- 
ness; but the results are so variable that I can reduce them to 
no rule, and the only inference I can draw in respect to the 
human subject is, that for the first two hours the body covered 
with bedclothes would retain its warmth in parts such as the 
abdomen and flexures of the limbs, but that beyond that time 
the loss of external temperature is so decided and universal as 
to render any opinion mere vague conjecture altogether inad- 
missible in the way of evidence. 

We come now to the most important modifying cause, I mean 
mode of death. The great rule in respect to this is comprised 
in saying, that the rapidity of the cooling process turns greatly 
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on the point, whether the circulation fails prior to the respira- 
tion ; or, to put the matter more definitely—whether the body is 
left full of blood heated to the ordinary degree, or either empty 
of blood, or charged with a blood the oxidation of which has 
been, for some time previously to death, partially suspended. In 
all cases where the blood is suddenly removed from the circulat- 
ing channels, the decrease of temperature is immediate. The 
temperature of the solids is, in fact, so sudden upon the with- 
drawal of the blood from them, that the actual period of cooling 
may be said to be determined by the rapidity of the with- 
drawal. We see the immediate effects of withdrawal of blood 
in the ordinary act of fainting: we see it still better in 
hemorrhage, either internal or external. The decline of the 
temperature in these cases is so great, that the external surface 
of the body may actually run down to that of the air without 
death. Ina case of uterine hemorrhage to which I was once 
summoned, the body was so unusually cold that a thermometer 
placed under the tongue gave the same degree as the external 
air. Still there was faint breathing, and the vagina and os 
uteri being carefully plugged, and stimulants gradually and 
cautiously given, recovery took place, and that patient is now 
alive and well. I observed the same fact in a case of epistaxis in 
a child. Further, in examples of death from fibrinous deposition 
in the right heart, where the blood is not removed from the body, 
but is simply arrested, from the obtruction, in its circuit through 
the lungs, the body may be reduced to the temperature of 
the surrounding air even before death. In one of my earliest 
papers on the symptoms of fibrinous deposition, I commented on 
this marble coldness of the body antecedent to death, as one of 
the best diagnostic indications of the cause of the sinking 
presented by the patient. I have seen this coldness of surface 
in as many as twenty-six examples of sinking from fibrinous 
deposition; and have pointed out that whenever, in an acute 
inflammatory attack, there is intimation that the feet cannot be 
kept warm, the first warning is given of impending arrested 
circulation and death. 

In cases of sudden death from effusion of blood, where 
even the blood is not lost from the body, the cooling pro- 
cess may be perfected so quickly that the suspicion of death 
having taken place some hours might occur to one who 
was not familiar with all the facts. I had once under my care 
at Mortlake, a thin, pale, anemic girl, with a large and flabby 
heart. She worked in a laundry, the temperature of which was 
always high. This girl was subject to frequent attacks of 
syncope. One day while at her work she fainted, as it was 
believed, but her friends being unable to restore her by holding 
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sal volatile to her nose, and by using brisk friction, sent for 
me. Some half-hour had elapsed when I arrived, and I at once 
saw that she was dead. She was cold universally, and white as 
the sheet on which she lay. While I was present rigidity 
actually commenced in the hmbs. Had not the fact been indis- 
putable that this girl was working at the iron within the hour, 
I should, at that time, have guessed that she had been dead 
three or even four hours. The determining cause of the fatal 
result was effusion of blood into the lungs. 

I have by me the notes of another case, where a gentleman, 
apparently in his usual health, rose from the breakfast-table 
and went to the water-closet. He remained there so long that 
his relatives became anxious and called to him. He did not 
answer, and the door therefore was forced. The man was dead, 
cold, and partly rigid; he had been in the water-closet some 
time less than an hour. At the period when this event hap- 
pened the last cholera epidemic was showing itself, and under 
the circumstances, owing to the place in which the death hap- 
pened, and the choleraic aspect of the body, the inference was 
jumped at that the man had fallen a victim to the dreaded 
disease ; and so a post-mortem was made, and lo! the death 
was found to have occurred from rupture of an aneurism and 
effusion of blood into the pericardium. 

Cases of death from wounds and hemorrhage are happily so rare 
in the human subject, that we have few opportunities of determin- 
ing the period at which the body cools after them. I have tried 
to gather some kind of information in this direction by researches 
on inferior animals at the slaughter-house ; but as there are many 
circumstances in the way to retard the cooling process there, it 
is not easy to define the rate of cooling. Ina shorn sheep, I 
determined, on a day the temperature of which was 65° Fahren- 
heit, that under the shoulder the thermometer, which before the 
death of the animal stood at 99’, fell to 79° in thirty minutes. 
At this time the mercury was beginning to fall moye rapidly, 
and the body of the animal was everywhere cold to my hand— 
even the tongue and inner surfaces of the mouth were cold, but 
I was obliged to give up the observation, owing to the fact that 
the coldness interfered with the process of dressing. After- 
wards I made other observations, the results of which all 
centred round the first experiment, and I believe it is not far 
from a correct definition of the cooling of an animal body. The 
mean temperature of the sheep is 2° above that of the human 
body, according to my estimate, and the process of cooling would 
be somewhat slower in the sheep, other things being the same. 
But taking these differences out of the argument, and placing 
the cooling of a human subject that had died from sheer and 
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sudden loss of blood, in comparison with an inferior warm- 
blooded animal that had died from the same cause, we may 
fairly estimate that with the temperature of the air at 65°, the 
body exposed to the air, or protected only by linen clothing, 
would sink to 76° in twenty minutes, and to the temperature of 
the air in forty-five, or at most fifty minutes. 

But as I wish to put every difficulty forward, I must state 
that here again differences may be presented due to causes 
which at first sight may not appear; for instance, the question 
of the last meal makes a difference in the cooling process; if 
the body is fasting at the time when blood is withdrawn to 
the death, the cooling is much quicker than during the assimila- 
tion of a hearty meal. Intelligent butchers know this fact well 
and act upon it: if they wish a quick cooling, they kill their 
animals fasting. ; 

It is not necessary that the blood in the mass should be lost 
from the body to ensure rapid cooling; itis enough that the 
watery part should drain away. How well marked is this fact in 
cholera, I need not explain. I believe that if I were taken 
blindfolded to a patient in the collapse of cholera I could 
diagnose the disease by the touch alone: so cold, so shrivelled, 
the skin of the sufferer by the side of that of the healthy man. 
And how rapid these changes! A man named Dade, in 1854, 
was in my consulting-room at ten in the morning, complaining 
only of slight pain in the bowels; his skin then was warm to 
my touch; at eleven and a half, he was in bed, thickly covered, 
with bottles of hot water around him wherever they could be 
conveniently placed, and yet the thermometer under his tongue 
registered but 68°, his breath fell cold on my hand, and his 
face (for the man might have sat for the picture), carried me 
instinctively, and in spite of all surroundings, to the rising 
Lazarus of Haydon. All this within two hours: a living body 
wrecked by a sudden blast; its fire choked, its engine power 
out of gear, its governing intelligence unable to command, and 
its movements, such as they were, wild and pitiful! <A chaotic 
wreck of life, drifting on the shores of death in a storm of two 
hours! And yet that wreck might recover, as it did in the case 
of Dade. Had it not recovered, the temperature after the death 
would have remained scarcely modified from that which imme- 
diately preceded the dissolution. 

There are some poisons which produce a form of death, 
followed by very rapid cooling: the cyanides are of this class, 
oxalic acid, and bichloride of mercury. All these, when they 
kill quickly, destroy the heat-producing force of the blood, and 
effects analogous to those arising from hemorrhage, and its 
ally, choleraic flux, are the natural sequences. 
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To sum up: the knowledge we possess as to the cooling of the 
body after death may be included all in the following heads: 

1. If the body is left dead with its vessels full of blood, the 
temperature of the blood being unaffected by the mode of death, 
the cooling is slow, butin the great majority of cases 1s completed 
in fifteen hours. 

2. If the body is left dead from direct and absolute loss of 
blood, cooling to the temperature of the surrounding medium 
is completed, in regard to the external surface, in two hours. 

3. If the body is left dead from sudden and profuse exudation, 
as in cholera, the cooling to the temperature of the surrounding 
medium is completed in two hours. 

4. If the body is left dead from obstruction to the circulation, 
as from fibrinous concretion, the body, in so far as the external 
surface is concerned, will be chilled to the temperature of its» 
surrounding medium in two hours. 

5. In these last three named forms of death, if the death be 
slow, the heat of surface may sink to that of the surrounding 
medium, even before life has ceased. 

6. The body, when dead, will sink steadily in temperature to 
the medium of its surrounding envelope: in the air to the air, 
in a stone tomb to the tomb; but it will not afterwards rise in 
temperature by the application of any external warmth, short 
of such as would destroy its texture. | 

7. After all forms of death, the age and corporeal condition of 
the person must be taken into account; youth and old age, 
great thinness of structure, deficiency of food, and states in 
which blood is diverted from its systemic course, quicken the 
decline of the animal heat. 

8. In taking observations for medico-legal purposes, in any 
suspected case, the mere test of the hand is altogether unreliable: 
for asthe terms heat and cold are relative only, and as between the 
hands of different observers the greatest natural difference may 
prevail,—that which to one hand would signify warmth, to 
another would signify cold. If any vbservation in respect to 
temperature be made, therefore, it should-be carried out with the 
thermometer, the points at which the temperature is taken being 
the flexures of joints, the mouth, or the nostril. 

In conclusion I have to offer but one other observation. In all 
cases the temperature of the airshould be taken with care, and a 
comparison should be instituted between the body and the air. By 
such a comparison, in any case where the body had been left 
lying on a non-conducting substance, such as a bed, and where 
there was no evidence that the surrounding air had been raised 
in temperature by artificial means, certain facts might possibly be 
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made out in some instances, by a strict analysis, conducted in 
the following manner. Compare the temperature of the body 
with that of the air ; if the temperature in several parts is above 
the temperature of the air, the inference is strong that the body 
has not been dead two hours. If its temperature be the same as 
the air, the inference is fair that the body has cooled to that tem- 
perature within the period that the air has registered the said tem- 
perature. Ifthe body is below the temperature of the air, the 
inference would be that it had cooled at a time when the air was at 
a lower temperature than existed at the period of observation ; 
and if then, on referring to the minimum self-registering ther- 
mometer, the observer could say at such an hour before the 
observation on this body, the thermometer registered in the air 
a minimum degree, of say 40°, and this body registers 40°, the 
proof would be conclusive that the said body had been sur- 
rounded by a medium of 40° after its death. The inference 
would thereupon fairly follow that the said body was dead at 
the hour when the thermometer had reached its minimum. 

It may be that in time some more accurate facts will be made 
known, and some ingenious instrument be devised for measuring 
the process of cooling after dissolution. If I had time, I could, 
J think, produce an instrument for carrying on careful researches 
of the nature suggested ; but the question involved is really of 
little moment if the medical community will only be cautious 
in giving opinions upon it once or twice in a century. I have 
shown a few facts, and many sources of doubt in the above 
history, and I cannot end better than by remarking, that although 
I have perhaps looked into the matter as carefully as any other 
physician or physiologist of my day, I would sooner cut off 
my own right hand than send any human being to the scaffold 
on a dogmatic statement based upon the hypothesis that the 
period of death can be determined by the temperature of the 
dead. 
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Art. II]L—FREE TRADE IN MEDICINE. 


Ata time when the efforts, made so largely of late, for the legis- 
lative protection of the profession in this country, have most 
miserably failed ; when English practitioners of medicine have 
saddled themselves with a cumbersome regulative government, 
which affects the most effete red-tapism, which suffers itself to 
be bearded alike by charlatan and corporation, and which effects 
the least amount of benefit at the largest amount of cost; at a 
time, indeed, when the examples which, every now and then, 
straggle into notice of the method pursued by French courts of 
law in cases of quackery, and which, acting as wormwood and 
gall to our feelings, seem to show that the legislative enactments 
of our neighbours are much more fitted than our own to pro- 
tect the majesty and emoluments of Physic :—at such a time it 
cannot fail to prove of interest to harken to a loud-complaining 
voice from suffering (and, if we are to believe the cry, over- 
governed) medicine across the Straits. 

A French physician, discontented with the existing state of 
things within and without the profession in France, especially 
with the relations of Medicine to the Law, utters his complaint,* 
and boldly advocates the removal of all legislative restrictions 
on the practice of physic ; averring that by such a course, coupled 
with a higher degree of education among authorized prac- 
titioners, quackery would be most effectually held in check, and 
eventually destroyed. 

A Frenchman who proposes an innovation must always base 
it upon first principles. As the sceptic in Bishop Eurle’s 
delightful Microcosmography, who ‘ puts his foot into heresies 
tenderly, as a cat into water,” he feels a shiver of undefinable 
dread at his own boldness; and instead of taking his stand 
upon the wants of the time, reverts at once from a revolutionary 
title to an inquiry into the eternal fitness of things. Hence, 
we are first invited to consider on what grounds of pure reason 
the prosecution of quacks can be justified. 

It is presumed that the law, by which the proceedings of 
unlicensed practitioners are forbidden, must rest on the assump- 
tion that the art of medicine is of difficult acquirement, and 
dangerous if exercised by inexperienced hands. ‘The design of 
the law, therefore, is to prevent the injury that incompetent 
practitioners might inflict upon their patients. 


* La Médecine et le Monopole. Parle Docteur Romain Vigouroux. 8vo. pp. 45. 
Paris, 1862. E. Dentu. 
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Our author argues, however, that government regulations, of 
a protective character, are neither necessary nor justifiable in 
cases where subjects can protect themselves. He admits the 
danger that overhangs the victims of charlatanism, but maintains 
that this danger is neither unforeseen, nor, as far as the patient 
is concerned, unavoidable. The patient seeks the quack with 
his eyes open, courts the danger, and would, if he were able, 
utterly reject the protection. 

And it is a very curious illustration of the essential difference 
between the French and English mind, that the inherent right 
of aman to choose his own doctor, whether quack or not, is 
defended upon the ground that there are various systems of 
philosophy, corresponding to the several views that may be 
entertained about various metaphysical problems, and that these 
systems of philosophy have their corresponding or analogous 
systems of medicine. The physician who is a rationalist founds 
a rationalistic school of medicine; the physician who is a 
spiritualist, a spiritualistic one. It is assumed, further, that 
the patients of each will be of corresponding mental characters ; 
and that this correspondence will even extend from the calm 
domain of philosophy to the tempest-tossed region of politics. 
“The patients of a physician present, on the whole, a certain 
homogeneity of judgments and sympathies, even upon subjects 
foreign to medicine ; and free-thinkers will seldom have recourse 
to the same physician, or even to the same physic, as those 
who are ready to submit themselves to authority.” On this 
account Dr. Vigouroux is of opinion that every sick person 
is entitled to select, as his doctor, from among all man- 
kind, the individual most homogeneous with himself; and that 
any restriction upon this right amounts, in fact, to a restriction 
upon liberty of conscience. He paints the supposed hardships 
of a man who cannot find the required homogeneity in the 
ranks of official medicine, and who cannot go beyond those 
ranks without complicity in an illegal action. 

On this side of the Channel, the doctor’s facts and arguments, 
up to this point, will be regarded as the merest moonshine. In 
this country, at least, medical schools or systems are not based 
upon metaphysical subtleties, but simply upon various inter- 
pretations of clinical experience ; we go to the facts for our 
system, not to the system for our facts. And except for the 
famous conclusion arrived at by our most celebrated lecturer 
on medicine, to the effect that the disputes about contagion 
and non-contagion were the result of the importation, into 
matters medical, of the respective peculiarities of the Whig and 
Tory intellects, we are not aware that there is the slightest 
general correspondence between the medical and the general, 
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or the political, or the religious opinions of our men of mark. 
Still less do their opinions on general subjects determine the 
nature of their connexions. 

But even when regarded in this light, the demand for physic 
in harmony with the opinions of the patient strikes us as some- 
thing at once interesting and novel. The British Medical 
Association is entering upon a laborious therapeutical inquiry, 
and we would submit that there is here an opening for careful 
and painstaking investigation. If Dr. Vigouroux be right, 
how much of the uncertainty that attends upon the action 
of remedies may be due to our insular carelessness, in not 
ascertaining the philosophical and religious creeds of the patient, 
as well as the symptoms of his disease. We fear there is 
scarcely a physician in London who would hesitate to prescribe, 
albeit equally ignorant and careless, as to whether his patient 
were a “ free thinker” or a “partisan of authority.” And yet, 
if this very circumstance be sufficient to determine a difference. 
in the physiological action of medicines, it must probably, in 
some way or other, leave its mark upon the organism. Itis to 
be feared that an inquiry into opinions about things in general 
would lead to tiresome delay in the consulting-room ; and hence 
some external signs bearing upon the matter are greatly to be 
desired, and should be diligently sought for. Among the rising 
men attached to the metropolitan hospitals there must be many 
fully competent to undertake the necessary researches; and we 
trust that they will neither disregard such an opportunity of 
elucidating one of the hidden causes of idiosyncrasy, nor forget 
the immortality that would reward the inventor of an accurate 
ideoscope. 

Returning to matters of more immediately practical import, 
the author thinks that the same freedom with which men can 
choose a religion, or an instructor for their children, should be 
extended to the choice of a doctor. He thinks the interests 
which are left to the discretion of the public are similar in kind, 
and even higher in degree, than the health interest that is pro- 
tected. He admits that the education of the public in matters 
medical has yet to begin; but he thinks that the power of blun- 
dering, and the penalties which attach to blunders, would in 
themselves form a good foundation for it. He does not appear 
to see that his argument may be turned against himself. In this 
country there is an increasing feeling that schoolmasters should 
be licensed, and their competency tested, by some public body.. 
We think, indeed, that the protection of the public against 
quackery is a legitimate and proper end of legislation; but, in 
eommon with Dr. Vigouroux, we doubt if any real protection 
be afforded under the present system. | 
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The protection of the profession against irregular competition 
Dr. Vigouroux dismisses at once, as a claim not to be enter- | 
tained fora moment. He points out, with perfect truth, that 
many other callings require a prolonged and expensive education, 
and usually entail a weary period of waiting for employment, 
but that the professors of these callings receive no protection 
from the State. He points out, further, that the protected in- 
dustries are only those that are too inherently weak to stand 
alone; and he refers to the doctrines of free trade as containing 
the only true philosophy of such matters. The next chapter of 
the pamphlet is devoted to a description of the processes against 
quackery in a French court of law. There are many English- 
men who would be glad to see analogous processes in our own 
courts, and we recommend this portion of La Médecine et le 
Monopole to their careful perusal. The account given may be 
summed up by saying, that the person arraigned has oppor- 
tunity of producing in open court witnesses ready to testify 
to marvellous cures; and that he thus gains a notoriety cheap 
at the fifteen francs of penalty. Moreover, where medical prac- 
titioners or corporations are the persons to set the law in motion, 
any failure of the prosecution becomes the victory of the char- 
latan in his lawsuit with the faculty. 

It is unnecessary to follow Dr. Vigouroux step by step through 
his pamphlet. Suffice it to say, that he exhibits the inefficiency 
of the existing law and the necessity for an alteration, points out 
that a change in the direction of greater severity desired by 
some would fail by reason of the violence it would do to public 
opinion, and would inevitably pave the way to a removal of all 
restrictions; and traces the causes of quackery, or the support 
it receives from the public, to two chief causes, of which the 
first is popular ignorance on all matters of natural. science, the 
next, the injury done to the medical profession as a body by the 
existence of the “‘ officier de santé,” who with scanty knowledge, 
imperfect education, and little scrupulousness, commits errors of 
diagnosis, of treatment, and of general conduct, the reproach of 
which is shared with him by men who could not have fallen 
into them. ‘The public, little versed in the distinctions between 
different kinds of medical qualification, condemn the whole body 
for the failings of a few, and estimate the physician by their 
experience of the oficier. Dr. Vigouroux states that the latter 
grade is defended on the ground of a presumed necessity to pro- 
vide a cheap doctor for the poor; and that this necessity has 
its origin, so far as it is real, in the laws which totally forbid 
the practice of the unqualified. He thinks the poor, if they 
must have an inferior article, had better have it unticketed, and 
that the officiers would be advantageously replaced by practi- 
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tioners wholly unqualified (les médecins non grades), whose 
claims to confidence would rest upon their own conduct and ap- 
parent skill, rather than upon a cheap diploma, testifying to an 
inferior and superficial education. He advocates, therefore, 
the abolition of the restrictive laws and of the grade officer, 
and the adoption of a curriculum and examination which would 
make the degree of a physician unattainable, save by men of 
very considerable ability and knowledge. 

At the present time, when it is reported that the Medical 
Council have prepared or are preparing a bill to punish and ~ 
prevent illegal practice, and when they would be supported in 
doing so by the voices of many practitioners, the appearance of 
this little pamphlet is singularly opportune. We are strongly 
impressed with the belief that the suppression of quackery must 
be attempted by striking at its causes; and that the imprison- 
ment or other punishment of offenders will leave the evil where 
it was, and, at most, will only seclude a single professor for a 
very brief period. A prison will no more reform a quack than 
it will a pickpocket ; and public opinion would not tolerate any 
severe punishment, any that would really exert a deterring 
influence. Indeed, in this country, as in France, any legal 
penalty that could be enforced would probably be courted as a 
sort of cheap martyrdom and means of notoriety, and would be 
found in no way to diminish, even if it did not augment, the 
mischief. 

The cause of quackery, we apprehend, is, in about one case in 
ten, the disappointment of the unreasonable expectations of the 
sick. A patient desires something that is beyond the reach of 
our art, the cure of malignant disease, for example; or else 
wishes to be well without submission to the necessary discipline 
or treatment. In either case, the surgeon being honest and 
speaking the truth, a quack is applied to, who is dishonest and 
does not object to tell lies for a consideration, or who is probably 
too ignorant even to know when he is doing so: In the case of 
a patient who refuses to submit to treatment, it is quite con- 
ceivable that serious mischief may be the result.. The disease 
may be one (such as strangulated hernia or acute glaucoma) in 
which time is of infinite value, in which the performance of an 
operation within a certain number of hours is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to preserve life or to restore healthy action; and 
the patient must then suffer the consequences of his folly. But 
such instances are very, very rare. In the great issues of life 
men usually take care to ascertain the value of the advice they 
follow. As a matter of fact, the unreasonable expectations that 
take people to quacks are almost confined to incurable or chronic 
ailments, in which the mischief done by want of treatment is 
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comparatively small; only just enough, perhaps, to convince the 
sufferer of its reality, and to lead him back, in penitent submis- 
sion, to the hands of the authorized practitioner. The remedy, 
we think, can only be sought in the diffusion of knowledge, and 
especially knowledge of the elements of physiology and of sani- 
tary science. As these become more and more spread abroad 
among the community, the bases of medical science and the 
nature of the difference between the physician and the quack 
will become daily more and more apparent. 

The remaining nine-tenths of existing quackery can be traced, 
we greatly fear, to the disappointment of reasonable expectations ; 
and we are well assured that quackery will flourish in any dis- 
trict, precisely in the ratio in which the local surgeons provide 
good grounds for such disappointment. If the doctor be either 
ignorant or careless, a certain proportion of his patients will 
remain on hand unrelieved, so as to lower the public estimate of 
his ability, and to impair that confidence in him that is so need- 
ful to his success. Of this proportion it is not too much to say 
that some will probably be injured by treatment, and will im- 
prove when it is discontinued. If these should by any chance 
go to a quack or a homeopath, and receive some inert medicine, 
lo! a wonderful cure has been effected. 

If the doctor be rapacious, and bent only upon extorting the 
uttermost farthing from his patients, he will, usually, be igno- 
rant and careless as well. But greed will add terribly to the 
effect of the other disqualifications, and will help the local quacks 
immensely. People can get rid of them; but they are afraid to 
let such a doctor gain his footing in their houses. So they go 
to a druggist, or to a seller of worm powders, or to anybody who 
will, they think, help them to stave off the evil beginnings of a 
bill, or perhaps to avoid them altogether. 

And why should doctors be ignorant, or careless, or greedy ? 
Alas! we are all patients in the same hospital, suffering all alike 
from some degree of these and many other infirmities, and no 
hope is held out to us of any but a gradual cure. Still it is 
worth while to see whether, over and above the necessary frailty 
of human nature, there may not be special causes admitting of 
removal. We think such causes must be sought, almost wholly, 
in defective education, and especially in defective preliminary 
education. ‘The student who goes to a hospital without previous 
mental and moral training, has neither power to acquire and 
arrange knowledge, nor perception of the importance of doing 
so. He is apt to look on his profession and his acquirements 
as matters that are for his own sole benefit, and not as involving 
very heavy responsibilities in the way of duties towards his 
fellow-creatures. From this point of view he attends to what he 
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likes, and neglects what he likes, as a matter of inclination or 
of indolence, rather than of conscience; and when time calls 
him to take his place in life, he still recognises no claim in his 
profession, either to know or to do, which he may not postpone 
to his own profit or convenience. It would be hard, and per- 
haps unjust, to say that the heads of the profession. in London 
have and perceive a direct interest in keeping down the standard 
of skill and knowledge among the many; but the fatal facilities. 
that have been given for the entrance of uneducated men into 
our ranks, the indecent mutiny of the Council of the College of 
Surgeons against the Medical Council, and the absence of any 
provision that could lead to a better state of things, all go near 
to justify a belief that such an interest has been both perceived 
and acted upon. The men who frame curricula are practically 
acquainted with the duties of a medical practitioner; and they 
cannot be ignorant how little the regulations they have devised 
are, in themselves, calculated to produce licentiates who will dis- 
charge those duties in a creditable manner. 

Of the ignorance and carelessness that depend upon moral 
torpor, upon the absence of a sense of duty in connexion with 
professional study and practice, greed is an invariable conco- 
mitant. The routine of medical work is so unpleasant, in many 
respects, that it can only be thoroughly accomplished under the 
influence of scientific enthusiasm, sense of duty, or desire of 
gain. Perhaps it is best accomplished when they are com- 
bined ; but the absence of one, and a fortiori of two of them, 
must either receive compensation from excessive development 
of the third, or must involve an absolute incapacity to discharge 
the ordinary duties of a practitioner. Some men find out this 
incapacity for themselves ; others receive tacit information on 
the subject from the public. But there are many who have no 
love of science whatever, and who have but a limited sense of 
duty, who still go through the outward forms of medical atten- 
dance upon the sick in a punctual and methodical manner. From 
such men there proceeds an atmosphere eminently favourable to 
the development of quackery. - 

There is, however, a kind of carelessness, very hurtful in its 
influence upon the sick, and ten times more hurtful in its reac- 
tion upon those who practise it, and through them upon the 
profession, which proceeds from very different causes, and chiefly 
from the numerical inadequacy of the regulation “ staff” of a 
hospital or dispensary. It is chiefly to the out-patient depart- 
ment that this observation will apply, and we will illustrate it 
by the practice of one of the best hospitals in London. 

At the institution in question, the charge of about nine 
thousand out-patients yearly devolves upon three assistant-phy- 
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sicians. These gentlemen attend from one o'clock until about 
half-past two, each of them twice a week; and, except by 
special order, no patient is allowed to come before them on 
both these days. <A few do so, and a few are allowed to come 
once a fortnight, but as a rule, one attendance weekly is the 
practice. A large proportion of these out-patients suffer from 
complicated chronic disease, and many of them are so poor 
that their improvement is hindered by want of comforts or even 
of necessaries. We shall be within the mark if we allow six 
visits to the hospital for each person. It follows that the 
assistant-physician, in an hour and a half, is called upon to 
prescribe for about 173 persons, of whom 29 will be new cases. 

Of course it will occasionally happen that the practised eye of 
the physician detects, in a moment, something that does not 
make itself apparent to less skilled observers. The patient will 
be detained, carefully examined by the doctor and by the 
students, the disease accurately diagnosed, the treatment skilfully 
directed. But whatis the rule? The first glance, or the most 
salient symptom, is taken as the basis of a prescription ; ; and to 
every patient who can say “ better,” the words “ go on the same” 
are repeated with a rapidity worthy of Charles Mathews. We 
well remember that one of the assistant physicians was accus- 
tomed to devote to the instruction of the students as much time 
as they could save him. Before his arrival, and even in his 
presence, they used to call in as many patients as their own per- 
suasions and the persuasions of the hall-porter could induce to 
forego their right to an interview with the great man, and to 
despatch them with marvellous rapidity. And then, at the close 
of this proceeding, the doctor would turn his chair to the fire, 
throw the contents of his snuff-box, for easier access, upon a 
sheet of paper, say that he had ten minutes or twenty minutes, 
as the case might be, ask what he should talk about, and pour 
forth such stores of wit, and wisdom, and knowledge, from the 
exuberance of his fertile fancy, his magnificent intellect, his 
unequalled memory, that those hasty and extempore lessons can 
neyer fade from the minds of his hearers, their principles never 
be lost, their precepts never be forgotten. The voice that 
uttered them is now silent, the speaker is added to the number 
of those whose lives, worn out by incessant physical and mental 
toil, have been spent in the mere attainment of an eminence, the 
rewards of which were still in the future; and now, in looking 
back upon the past, partiality itself could not deny the abandon- 
ment of duty involved in the custom we have described. 

It would be absurd of course, to test any universal system by 
the powers of a great and exceptional genius; and it is manifest 
that the number of persons prescribed for under the conditions 
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detailed above, must not only preclude correctness of diagnosis 
in very many instances, but must even lead continually to errors 
and oversights of the most important kind. Even if this were 
not the case, the habit of hasty and superficial examination 
would be formed, and this habit, hurtful even to the physician 
himself, would be doubly hurtful as an example to half-instructed 
students. There are not wanting young men who aim at rapidity 
of diagnosis, and who simply cultivate a habit of jumping at 
inaccurate conclusions. We have lately seen an instance in 
which a practitioner of this type, called to a poor woman who was 
vomiting, rested upon that symptom a diagnosis of dyspepsia, 
and a treatment by what is called “Mist: Sode Co.” He did 
not discover that the vomiting was stercoraceous, nor anticipate 
the death of the patient, which occurred (from intestinal stran- 
gulation) about six hours after the visit. Sir Henry Halford, 
who was accustomed to pay twenty visits in an hour, and Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, whose marvellous rapidity of perception needs’ 
no description here, were the models whose practice this gentle- 
man professed to follow. We have seen, also, a case of pain 
(said to be obscure) attending certain movements of the hip and 
' thigh, and variously treated during some months, under various 
hypotheses as to its nature, but always without benefit, by some 
three or four of the leading men of London. At last it occurred 
to a very undistinguished practitioner to examine the seat of 
pain, with the result of discovering a simple clue to the apparent 
mystery. None of the physicians or surgeons who had pre- 
scribed in vain had bethought them of this method of inquiry. 
Now, carelessness such as this disappoints reasonable expecta- 

tions, and by doing so is a fertile source of quackery. People 
can tell when the great hospital surgeon desires only to get his 
guineas, and to clear his room as fast as possible; they can tell 
when the humble general practitioner does not know what is the 
matter, and does not want to know, and does not care whether 
they are better or worse, except in so far as the former condition 
may curtail his charges, or the latter diminish his reputation. Is 
it not obviously true that the prosperity of quackery is the 
measure of want of confidence in legitimate medicine ? Is it not 
obviously true that a man who understands his business tho- 
roughly, and who is in earnest about it, cannot fail to command 
the confidence of all who are brought into contact with him ? 
We think that both these propositions are undeniable; and we 
say to those of our brethren who hate quackery as a crime and 
a nuisance, and who really desire its destruction, that the way 
thereto is to remember that every professional opinion and act 
tends to the elevation or to the disgrace of legitimate medicine, 
and thereby to the abolition or the encouragement of quackery. 
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Every erroneous judgment, every instance of malpractice, is a 
point ceded to the enemy; and while we remember that errors 
cannot. be excluded from human effort, and therefore judge others 
charitably, let us remember also how many of our own errors 
depend upon ignorance about matters that we ought to know, 
or upon carelessness about points that we ought to observe. 
For the present generation individual care and watchfulness will 
do much, and for those who will succeed us careful preliminary 
education will do more. When avoidable errors are in great 
measure excluded, when we are prepared to satisfy the reason- 
able expectations of our patients, the demand for quacks will 
have reached a vanishing point, and the trade that is now so 
profitable will cease to be worth pursuing. Penal legislation 
against quackery would produce either a tracasserie or a perse- 
cution ; the first futile, the second unbearable. 

In proportion, however, as we elevate our standard of educa- 
tion, shall we be justified in seeking from the Government pro- 
tection against false pretenders to the medical character. We 
would leave the corn cutter, the worm doctor, the bone setter, 
the “‘ botanist,” the Lady Bountiful, the country parson, and the 
country parson’s wife, at liberty to physic, all and sundry, 
either for hire or for charity, as many as choose to resort to 
them; but we would consign to the oakum-yard or the tread- 
mill, without a shadow of compunction, all persons, who not being 
duly qualified members of the medical profession, used any title 
or committed any act calculated to lead to the belief that they 
were so qualified. 


Art. IV.—MANIA EPHEMERA. 


By J. Crichton Browne, M.D., Assistant-Physician 
Derby County Asylum. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the vaunted intelligence of the age in which 
we live, the education of the masses, the mental illumination of 
the upper ten thousand, the universal dissemination of correct 
views and sound principles, a pestilential atmosphere of igno- 
rance and error is still somehow and somewhere engendered, is 
still freely circulating through the magnificent and glittering 
social edifice and condensing itself especially in some mysterious 
corners. In connexion with insanity and the insane, errors 
both of fact and of sentiment are even yet peculiarly prevalent. 
While relatives can stand round, and with smiling com- 
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placency contemplate the arthritic throes of some antiquated 
bon vivant, whose every joint is in a state of chalky degenera- 
tion, who is but a mass of tophitic monuments, piled up to the 
memory of “departed joys’ of the table and unrestrained 
appetites ; they will turn away with looks of horror and aversion 
from regarding the wanderings of some noble, but disordered 
mind, overthrown from its very loftiness and from the elegance of 
its structure, which rendered it unable to withstand the rude blasts 
of a tempestuous world. A man will proclaim that he has been 
a martyr to gout, but he will never confess that he has been the 
victim of mania. A genteel family is not more under the ban 
of disgrace when one of its members is enjoying the otzwm cum 
dignitate of a convict establishment, than when one is in an 
asylum. This, indeed, is the culminating point and highest 
dishonour; for what can more effectuaily degrade a man and 
ruin his prospects than residence in an institution set apart for 
the treatment of insanity? Jn the public eye it is bad enough 
to have been insane at home, but it is tenfold worse to have 
sought seclusion and those means most approved as contribut- 
ing to cure. He who has once crossed the threshold of an 
asylum is popularly considered good for nothing afterwards ; 
and even many of those who pride themselves on their enlighten- 
ment, and who would theoretically repudiate such a doctrine, 
practically give in their adherence to it, by refusing to take into 
their service or to place confidence in the discharged lunatic. 
J have myself known an instance, in which a friendless girl, re- 
covered from an attack of mania, has gone forth from an asylum, 
has fruitlessly sought employment, has found no rest for the 
sole of her foot, and has at length been driven to hide her mis- 
fortune in ‘‘the dark flowing river.” 

A discharge from an asylum is thus to some lunatics, a posi- 
tive calamity, implying as it does, the loss of a comfortable 
home and kind friends, and a return to toil and anxiety, to a 
world that has affixed a stigma to the affection from which they 
have suffered, and that regards with suspicion and distrust any 
one who has come out of a “‘ mad-house.” 

It is assuredly the duty of the medical profession to wage 
unceasing and determined war against those popular errors and 
prejudices regarding insanity and asylums, which we have just 
indicated ; which are sounfounded, so injurious, and so calculated 
diminish the chances of cure, by inducing patients and their 
relations to conceal insanity in its incipient stages, when it is 
most susceptible of benefit by treatment, and to procrastinate 
removal to anasylum, until such removal is useless—until, indeed, 
what might have been only a transient defect has become a life-- 
long deformity. But it is also the duty of medical practitioners to 
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allow themselves to be regulated to a certain extent by these 
prejudices, and to protect their patients, as far as may be, from 
the evil effects of popular prepossessions, which will not be 
uprooted and consumed in a day nor a year. It therefore 
becomes a matter of the highest importance to distinguish at 
once those cases in which incarceration ip an asylum is 
demanded and to which a certain amount of publicity must 
therefore be given, from those others which may be treated with 
equal success in their own homes and the nature of which may 
be altogether concealed. A very serious responsibility devolves 
upon each medical man who is called upon to pronounce judg- 
ment in a case of mental disease. If, without sufficient cause, 
he detains his patient amongst his family and friends, sur- 
rounded by the very circumstances which may have awakened 
his morbid ideas, and deprives him of the restorative influences 
of new and unexpected impressions and of all those appliances 
and measures which are only to be found in a well ordered 
asylum, he must be harassed by the reflection that he may have 
been instrumental in impairing or retarding recovery. And if 
on the other hand, with ill-advised precipitancy, he has hurried 
off his patient to seclusion, during some transitory aberration 
of mind, he will afterwards doubtless have the distressing con- 
sciousness that he has injured the social position and prospects 
of one whom he only desired to benefit. Of the two errors in 
practice referred to, the former is certainly the more common, 
but the latter is also of occasional occurrence ; and several cases 
which have been lately brought under my observation have 
directed my attention to a form of mental disease in which such 
a mistake is not unlikely to be committed. I allude to 
ephemeral mania, which consists in a transitory isolated attack 
of mental disturbance, usually not exceeding forty-eight hours in 
duration, and which is apt to be confounded with ordinary general 
mania—which malady it very closely resembles in many particu- 
lars. The brevity of its continuance, however, separates it widely 
from mania proper, and renders it quite unnecessary that those 
suffering from it should be removed to an asylum. Indeed, 
any such removal would be prejudicial to those afflicted with 
mania ephemera ; for upon recovering themselves and awakening 
as from a troubled dream, they would obviously incur great 
risk of relapse or of regression into some more, permanent 
affection from the shock, at finding themselves in such a place, 
from the vexation and chagrin inseparable from a realization of 
their trae position. It is therefore, of momentous consequence 
to recognise this disorder, which is capable of easy cure at home, 
which is so fleeting and evanescent, and in which the mind is not 
overthrown nor even gravely damaged ; for whenever the tyranny 
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of the attack is overpast, with wondrous elasticity the mind springs 
up and regains its former stature and rectitude like “a wind-bent 
flowerreleased.” No differential diagnosis, however, between ephe- 
meral and ordinary mania, as yet exists. This can only be attained 
in a serviceable and accurate form by a careful observation 
and record of cases, and by inferences drawn from these; and 
it is as a trifling contribution to this very desirable object 
that the present paper has been written. 

Every species of insanity may manifest itself in the form of 
a short temporary attack, but such attacks are of rare occur- 
rence in every variety except mania. In this statement isolated 
hallucinations, recognised as such, and experienced by persons 
of sound mind, are not of course included, as they can scarcely 
be regarded as instances of insanity in the common acceptation 
of that term. But leaving these out of consideration, there can 
be no doubt that acute mania is the kind of insanity most often 
met with in the form of a short solitary paroxysm. In what is 
said, however, regarding this affection in this paper, all notice 
of one class of ephemeral maniacal paroxysms is purposely 
omitted. No allusion is made to mania epileptica, to those 
temporary attacks of excitement which often immediately pre- 
cede or follow epileptic seizures. The frequent recurrence of 
these attacks, their violent, sometimes desperately homicidal 
character, imperatively demand that care and treatment which 
an asylum alone furnishes, and place them beyond the scope of 
the present inquiry. 

The causes of mania ephemera are very various. Debilitat- 
ing influences, such as deficient nourishment, impurity of the, 
atmosphere, sedentary habits, confinement, and lack of exercise, 
exhausting exertion of mind or body, but especially of the 
former, unhappy circumstances, previous disease of a weakening 
or nervous character, excessive indulgence in stimulants, and 
hereditary proclivity to disease, are all powerful in predisposing 
to it, as to disease in general. Thesecauses are particularly potent 
when operating upon a nervous temperament. Excessive 
mental emotion is pre-eminently an exciting cause. Grief, 
surprise, fear, anger, or joy, is a usual precursor. A man 
may be frightened to madness as well as to death. This mad- 
ness may be of no temporary kind, but it is nevertheless true 
that the great majority of instances of temporary insanity may 
be traced to overwrought feeling in its corporeal relations. It is 
indeed characteristic of ephemeral mania that its immediate 
cause is almost invariably obvious and prominent, and not, as 
frequently is the casein other varieties of mental alienation, hidden 
and imperceptible, quietly, stealthily undermining bodily func- 
tions and mental powers, unrecognised even by watchful on- 
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lookers, except in the catastrophe which it has brought about. 
lt is further characteristic that the cause is generally quick and 
sudden in its operation, not slowly progressive, but rapidly 
culminating in mental derangement. The more violent passions, 
ungoverned bursts of temper, unexpected sorrows, family dis- 
sensions, reverses of fortune, bitter disappointments, agitating 
joys, novel and _ powerful religious impressions, are most 
prolific exciting causes, and these acting in combination with 
certain predisposing and physical circumstances, bring about a 
temporary perturbation of mind, just as with predisposing and 
physical circumstances of another description, they might 
entail more lasting disorder. Indeed, ephemeral mania seems 
generally to consist essentially in an alteration of the cerebral 
circulation, following upon some kind of over-excitement of 
the emotions. It is sometimes a blushing of the brain after 
a profound emotion. 

The application of an appropriate stimulus to any organ 
causes a determination of blood to it. Snuff ensures a flow of 
blood to the nose, spices to the salivary glands, food to the 
stomach, diuretics to the kidneys. The amount of vital 
turgescence in such instances is determined by the degree 
and continuance of the stimulation. The well-being of a 
part, or its function, being menaced by any unusual excitement, 
more blood is required to supply unusual loss and to perform 
other conservative services. ‘The arteries thus become dilated 
and transmit their contents with augmented velocity, the circu- 
lation is increased, and the result is, that the nutrition and 
sensibility of the part are also increased if the stimulation be 
moderate, and are perverted if it be excessive in degree. 

Now it is well-known that determination of blood to the 
brain does take place in certain persons, in consequence of 
mental excitement, as is shown by the violent throbbing of the 
carotid and temporal arteries, flushing of the face, giddiness, 
&c., which often follow cerebral stimulation. Even in healthy 
persons, or in persons of plethoric habit, this determination of 
blood may occasion transient delirium, with various signs of 
encephalic disturbance, such as extreme sensibility to ight and 
sound, restlessness, pain in the head, and visual hallucinations. 
A flood of distorted ideas flows through the mind and over- 
whelms it; bewilderment and incoherence follow, and for the 
time being the patient is to all intents and purposes maniacal. 
A distinguished physician narrates the case of a gentleman 
subject to attacks of determination of blood to the head, “‘ which 
caused him so much suffering and loss of moral control that he 
cut his throat to destroy his life. Whilst recovering from the 
wound, attacks sometimes came on, first with beating of the 
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carotids, then with flushing of the face and head, suffusion of 
the eyes, and feelings of distraction in the head.” But it is 
not in the plethoric or healthy that determination of blood to 
the brain is so likely to produce ephemeral mania as in the 
weak and anemic, who, though suffering from general depres- 
sion and debility, are still lable to irritation and exaltation of 
all the corporeal functions. And of all functions, those of the 
nervous centres have been found most lable to excitement in 
cases of spanemia. The generally intensely nervous character 
of persons with greatly prostrated strength has been long 
remarked, as also their proneness to excitement. Dr. Williams 
has offered an explanation of this apparent anomaly. ~ He states 
that the blood-vessels of the nervous centres, in consequence of 
their non-exposure to atmospheric pressure and their attach- 
ments to bony canals, do not, in spanemia, shrink as the blood 
within them becomes reduced in quantity and quality. The 
disproportionate amount of blood which they thus contain, acts 
in accordance as it is affected by the heart’s propulsive power, 
and thus, under the influence of emotion, excitement, or palpi- 
tation, the cerebral vessels receive an unusual share of increased 
but partial force as a result of their patency to the heart’s action. 
An erethism of the functions of the nervous centres is the con- 
sequence of this, and thus mania ephemera may be produced 
by congestion m anemia. When this is the case, with great 
heat and throbbing of the head, the trunk and extremities may 
remain cold and comparatively bloodless, just as with palpitation 
of the heart the pulse at the wrist may be almost imperceptible. 
But apart from congestion, or any discoverable circulatory 
change, mania ephemera may arise out of a mere preponderance 
of nervous action, in those remarkable for delicate nervous 
systems and strong innervation. This hyper-ceenesthesis is most 
frequently exhibited in females at the period of development or 
at the climacteric period of life, and most in those who have 
been exposed to influences that heighten sensibility, weaken 
spontaneity, and tend to create a preponderance of the sexual 
feelings and relations. 

The symptoms of mania ephemera vary greatly, and are com- 
monly in intimate relation with the exciting causes of the attack. 
The patient generally appears as if he were partially drunk, or 
as if he were living and acting some confused and whimsical 
dream. He talks nonsense, utters meaningless ejaculations, 
breaks off in the midst of his sentences, makes ineffectual efforts 
to express his thoughts, wanders in a labyrinth of untold love- 
liness or of hideous grotesqueness, is tossed in a whirlpool of 
contending emotions, now buoyed up by hope and triumph, and 
again drawn downwards by terror and despair. He laughs and 
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cries alternately, or he is irritable, capricious, or self-willed. 
He is impetuous in manner or violent, sometimes suspiciously 
avoiding those around him, sometimes attacking them with savage 
ferocity. He may be subject to hallucinations of all the senses 
and labour under an abnormal motor exaltation. Indeed, there is 
always a tendency to motor exaltation and rapid movement 
when the mind is agitated with strong emotion. The deranged 
mind delivers itself up, unrestrainedly, to this impulse, and the 
maniac rushes to and fro with a frantic recklessness, in harmony 
with his thoughts, climbs, attitudinizes, tears and destroys the 
articles around him. 

In all this description, however, there is nothing which is not 
applicable to ordinary acute mania as well as to mania ephemera, 
and, indeed, it is no easv matter to discover distinetions between 
these two varieties which shall be universally or even widely 
correct. The individual cases often approach so closely to 
each other, that it would be impossible to point out diagnostic 
signs, while others again present points of difference which, if 
carefully observed and recorded, may ultimately guide to a more 
clearly defined line of demarcation. 

In a large majority of cases of mania ephemera, there are 
none of those premonitory symptoms which so generally herald 
the approach of ordinary mania. The sufferer may be weak, 
anemic, and in bad bodily health ; but until the occurrence of 
the exciting cause the mind most commonly remains unclouded. 
There is none of that impairment of judgment, that tottering 
of reason before her final fall, that feverish uneasiness, 
that morbid activity, that rash speculation, that inexpli- 
cable dread of impending calamity, that unwonted perverse- 
ness, or that terror-haunted sleeplessness, which so clearly 
betokens serious vascular disorder in the brain, and by which 
acute mania isso often preceded. So also, during the paroxysm, 
the involvement of the mind seems usually to be less deep and 
entire than in ordinary mania. No doubt in many cases, even 
of ephemeral mania, the mind is totally engulfed in the disorder ; 
but in others a certain degree of intelligence continues to pre- 
side over the wreck, and to impart some trifling guidance to it. 
The patient often appears to appreciate his position, to know 
that he is not himself, while he also recognises his friends, and 
distinguishes phantasms from realities. To certain types of the 
affection, as, for example, the ecstatic, this will not apply, as 
the mind is then altogether absorbed in the current of morbid 
ideas ; but itis at the same time true with reference to many 
instances, springing out of family brawls and disagreements, and 
other emotions not religious in their nature. In ephemeral 
mania there is generally more regard for cleanliness and decency 
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than in mania proper. Those internal sensations of intolerable 
heat which prompt maniacs to denude themselves, and go about 
naked; those hallucinations of touch which induce them to 
expose their persons and bedaub themselves with filth and ordure, 
are absent ; so modesty and propriety are not ordinarily violated. 
But this, also, is only a general rule, liable to many exceptions. 
The celebrated Dr. Fothergill, in an attack of mania ephemera, 
was seized with an uncontrollable desire to perambulate the 
streets of Edinburgh naked, preaching repentance. Another 
general observation is, that the language in ephemeral mania is 
not so blasphemous and obscene as in mania proper. When it 
is of a highly erotic character it will most frequently be found 
that the disease has originated in religious excitement. The 
destructive tendencies are commonly well marked in mania 
ephemera, and homicidal impulses are not unfrequently combined 
with it, thus rendering it a dangerous malady, and giving rise to 
many problems of the highest interest to the medical jurist, and 
eminently worthy of his most attentive consideration. In this 
disease, of all the animal instincts and passions destructiveness 
seems te hold the supremacy, and divested as the mind is of 
the capacity to act in compliance with the dictates of the higher 
sentiments, unbridled licence is given to any predominating 
impulse. Thus diabolical crimes are occasionally committed or 
attempted during an attack of ephemeral mania. ‘The follow- 
ing example is from Marc. “ Obs. 204.—A shoemaker, et. 35, 
industrious and sober, rose early, and engaged in work. Very 
speedily his wife was struck by his incoherent observations and 
distracted expressions. The unfortunate man seized a knife and 
rushed upon her in order to kill her. The neighbours restrained 
the madman in order to prevent the catastrophe. He defended 
himself with the knife. © His face was red; his pulse full and 
frequent ; his tongue dry, and the surface of the body covered 
with perspiration. About noon he became ealm and slept. In 
the evening he was perfectly natural and rational, but recollected 
nothing of what had passed."* Feuchtersleben relates the case 
of a young man, “in perfect: health, who awoke suddenly one 
night in a fit ofraving madness, ill-treated his wife, attempted to 
leap out of the window, and struck at whatever came in his way. 
An emetic put an end to this scene in an hour, since which he 
had been in a perfect state of health, never having had a recur- 
rence of the attack.” Many other examples might be adduced 
to illustrate the occasional supremacy of destructive instincts in 
mania ephemera ; but I shall content myself with citing but one 
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more, which came under my own observation, and which, more- 
over, illustrates several other points of interest in this disease. 

F. F., et. 50, a small farmer, of nervous temperament, was 
brought to the Derby County Asylum* in a strait-waistcoat, his 
legs being secured by ropes. His body was marked with several 
extensive bruises in consequence of the coercion to which he had 
been subjected. He was shouting aloud short incoherent sen- 
tences, uttering imprecations against those around, whom he 
seemed to suspect of conspiracy against him, and struggling 
violently to be free. He did not answer the questions put to 
him, but continued to cry out and to cast furtive glances about 
him. He appeared to be in weak bodily health, his pulse was 
a hundred, but feeble and thready, his face flushed, his head hot, 
his tongue coated with a white fur; respiration hurried. The 
pupils were slightly dilated, but sensitive to light, the muscular 
movements were tremulous. General and special sensibility were 
normal, as far as could be ascertained. The history of the case 
was elicited as follows. F. F. had suffered much grief and 
anxiety on account of the undutiful and cruel conduct of his chil- 
dren, also from business reverses; and after a domestic quarrel, 
twenty-four hours prior to his admission, suddenly became insane. 
His insanity was manifested by sudden maniacal excitement 
and incoherence. He had stripped himself to his shirt, seized 
a crowbar, rushed from his house and down the public street, 
threatening to murder any one who approached him. It was 
with the utmost difficulty he was overpowered and restrained. 
He had been sleepless and had continued raving wildly all 
night. He never was insane before, and never had any relatives 
insane. Immediately on his admission he had a warm bath and 
a mild purgative. He had not been an hour in the institution 
before he became comparatively rational. At his own request 
he retired to bed. He at once fell into a placid sleep, and on 
his awaking in the evening, no trace of insanity was discover- 
able in him. He has since continued quite well. He has but 
a very dim recollection of all that transpired during his excite- 
ment. ‘The recovery of this man may have been merely con- 
temporaneous with his removal to an asylum; but the novelty of 
his position, the influence of discipline, the helplessness and 
ineffectiveness of a single will, the absorption of personality in 
the general movement of a large establishment, and the order 
and quietness which prevail, may have been also instrumental in 
guiding his thoughts into their natural channel, and in recalling 
consciousness and self-control. 





* Iam indebted to Dr. Hitchman’s kindness for permission to make use of 
cases admitted into this asylum, 
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The condition of general sensibility in mania ephemera is 
very similar to that in ordinary mania. Perhaps it is less 
often abolished or diminished, though in the maniacal bursts of 
ecstasy, where the sufferers present exalted pietism, intense love, 
burning adoration; where they shout forth hymns and petitions, 
or prostrate themselves in contemplation, absolved from all 
earthly ties, external impressions even of the most severe de- 
scription are frequently unheeded. So, too, with muscular 
action. As a general rule, there is not that enormous develop- 
ment of muscular strength, that craving for violent exertion, 
and that endurance of fatigue, which have been so long recog- 
nised as characteristic of acute mania; but still there are many 
instances of mania ephemera which partake also of these charac- 
teristics, in which the disease seems to have generated new 
strength, in which dancing, leaping, and all sorts of extraor- 
dinary bodily contortions, are carried on, for hours together, 
without apparent inconvenience. How far such motions are 
automatic, and how far voluntary, it might be difficult to 
decide. The cerebral influences, however, determining mo- 
tion in this disorder may acquire a force productive of spasm 
and convulsions. Garrick, liable to those temporary aber- 
rations for which so many distinguished actors have been 
remarkable, after he had acted Lear or Othello, passed some 
hours in convulsions in bed. Where the manifestations 
already described are not present, there is most generally a 
muscular tremor, a tremulousness and uncertainty of muscular 
action, not unlike that observed in delirium tremens. 

N. E., a young man of nervous temperament, whose case I 
have had recently under observation, was complaining of debility, 
occasional faintness, palpitation on slight exertion, coldness of 
the extremities, and loss of appetite, when one evening, after a 
fit of anger, produced by opposition to his wishes, he became 
suddenly insane. His relations were surprised at hearing strange 
and unaccountable noises proceeding from hisroom. On going 
to his apartment, they found the furniture in great disorder, and 
the young man himself in bed, laughing and chattering in the 
most unnatural manner. He at once recognised those who 
entered his room and named them, burst into tears, assured them 
that he was the victim of persecution, that there were men beneath 
his bed, and pointed out angels at the windows and in the room. 
He shouted, laughed, and sung, talked to imaginary beings, and 
insisted upon getting up and walking to a neighbouring church- 
yard. When prevented from doing so, he was irritated at first, 
but soon gave up the project. His hands shook, and his whole 
body shivered as if from cold. He complained of headache, and 
at his own desire had water poured over the head. This, he said, 
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‘gave him relief; he ordered the light to be extinguished, as it 
hurt his eyes. After he had been ill about two hours, a dose of 
the sedative solution of opium was given him. In about three 
hours more he became calm and fell asleep. The next day he com- 
plained of lassitude and weariness, but mentally he was quite well. 

The terrible alteration of countenance in ordinary mania 
which gives to the sufferer such a haggard and unnatural ex- . 
pression, even before the disease has begun to tell upon his 
strength, is not usually present in mania ephemera. Neither is 
the huskiness of voice, bristling of the hair, contraction of the 
skin of the forehead, or protruberance of the eyes, observable. 
The stools are not black and offensive, but the urine is gene- 
rally loaded with phosphates, from the oxidation of the phos- 
phorized fat of the nervous matter. 

The symptoms of mania ephemera are invariably modified by 
the period of life and circumstances of the sufferer. When ap- 
pearing in females, produced by influences operating through 
the generative focus of the ccenesthesis, they usually partake 
of an hysterical character. The rapid evolution of the sexual 
organs and functions, or the derangement of these, sometimes 
induces morbid mental activity. Illustrative of this is the fol- 
lowing case, with remarks, translated from Mare :— 

“A female, subject at each catamenial period to mental dis- 
turbance, encountered, while thus affected, one of her own sex, whom 
she grossly insulted, in the presence of another person. The aggrieved 
party complained; the aggressor denied the fact, and the judge 
accepted her protestations of innocence upon oath, which was made 
in good faith, as she could recal nothing which occurred during 
these paroxysms of excitement. The complainant was found lable 
in expenses ; but, discovering the witness of the injuries to which she 
had been exposed, and her declaration having been admitted, the 
falsehood of the original oath became evident. 

“In consequence of this, Professor Berends, Frankfort sur ]’Oder, 
was called upon to answer the following interrogatory: ‘Is the state 
of the accused such as to call upon us to admit that her paroxysms 
of anger are such that she cannot recal what takes place during their 
continuance ?” 

“'The report of the Professor was to the effect, ‘ that he had atten- 
tively studied the documentary evidence, and that he had personally, 
and in the presence of another medical man, investigated the sanitary 
condition of the accused. Surgeon L., who had professionally attended 
the woman, assured him that on the arrival of the menstrual period. 
and during the discharge, she was constantly attacked with an orgasm 
and cerebral congestion, with febrile acceleration of pulse, and that 
the exacerbation was ordinarily so violent as to be attended with 
delirium. During the epoch she became very irascible and subject 
to paroxysms of furious anger: her own statements corresponded 
closely with those of her medical attendant. Her external aspect 
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and her general constitution clearly indicated an anormal impressi- 
bility, a great weakness of the nervous system, and an excessive 
irritability. The pupils were dilated, and her gaze, as well as her 
expression of countenance, could not leave any doubt as to her con- 
dition. Dr. B. did not hesitate to reply in the affirmative to the 
question proposed to him. It is certain that during a paroxysm of 
febrile delirium there is no recollection, or, at all events, an imperfect 
recollection of what has occurred, because the special senses are 
enfeebled or even perverted. Anger, as every other passion in 
excess, induces, it is known, an analogous condition, when, by the 
predominance of powerful and vivid impressions, the exercise of 
reflection aud volition are suspended. Butin the case under considera- 
tion it should be remarked, that the disposition to anger, and to its — 
most outrageous ebullitions, has its seat in the irritability and un- 
healthy tendencies of the nervous system, that consequently the 
origin of the fury should be attributed to the state of the body, 
inasmuch as when the excitement has reached a certain amount, it 
may be impossible for the accused to resist such an influence upon 
her moral nature. Besides, all medical men are of one opinion as to 
the accidents, such as spasms, convulsions, syncope, epilepsy, abdo- 
minal pain, with which menstruation may be complicated, and as to 
the disturbance in the cerebral functions which it may produce. 

“ «This evacuation, it is true, is as natural to the female as preg- 
nancy and parturition, during which temporary mental alienation 
often takes place. But, upon all occasions, when marked disorders 
attack the sex, we may rest assured that these are the consequence 
of an anormal or pathological condition. If, then, it be established 
that the accused abused the woman N. during the menstrual period, 
or near to it, and was suffcring from the constitutional disturbance 
to which she is subject, it follows that she retained no knowledge of 
the insults complained of.’ ”’* 


The following case has been communicated to me by an 
eminent medical psychologist :— 


“ About ten years ago I attended a lady, who was described as 
recovering from an attack of mental excitement, of some duration, and 
which had been brought on by anxiety. She was labouring, when I 
saw her, under peculiarity and perversity of disposition. She recovered 
perfectly, and subsequently mingled freely and frequently in society, 
manifesting great gentleness of disposition, prudence, and self-posses- 
sion. J was summoned tosee her about two months since, and as the 
telegram indicated danger and the necessity for dispatch, I travelled 
as rapidly as railways and posters enabled me. The history of the 
case briefly was, that she had received an offer of marriage, under 
very perplexing circumstances, upon Thursday, which agitated her 
much, and rendered her sleepless; that on Friday the catamenia 
appeared, and to such an alarming extent as apparently to amount to 
menorrhagia. After another sleepless night, she became, upon 
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Saturday, hysterical, restless, loquacious, incoherent, and then maniacal. 
Though of fragile, delicate frame, her violence had been extreme, and 
had defied and exhausted the strength of five or six female servants. 
On the evening of Sunday the medical man in attendance exhibited 
two drachms of laudanum. In an hour or two she fell asleep, and 
when [ arrived was still sleeping, but was restless, moaning, mutter- 
ing, and had the aspect of complete exhaustion. Her sleep was 
attended with stertor, and had created alarm both in the medical man 
and the relatives. After sleeping for about ten hours, she awoke. 
She was still incoherent, disposed to talk, to toss her limbs about, 
and was evidently unable to recognise those about her, or where she 
was. ‘There was, however, a great change in other respects; the 
pulse had fallen in frequency, and greatly in strength; the pupils 
were dilated: the skin was profusely covered with perspiration ; the 
voice sunk to a whisper: the countenance was pale and collapsed ; 
and various indications of increasing prostration were observed. 
Champagne was given immediately and freely; followed by jellies, 
soups, and other means of support and stimulation. The effect was 
seen at once; and in the course of a few hours tranquillity and repose 
and comparative intelligence were re-established; ina few days the 
patient was regarded by her friends as well, and after a short interval 
she resumed her former pursuits and her former place in society, 
without a trace of any mental or nervous affection, and without 
a suspicion on the part of those with whom she associated of the 
terrible ordeal through which she had passed.”’ 


Mania ephemera may occur during pregnancy, grafted upon 
the usual excitability of that state, and associated with its un- 
controllable longings. It may also spring out of the cerebral 
congestions of the puerperal state and the period of lactation. 

Many of the epidemic psychopathies which have from time to 
time appeared, seem to have been epidemics of ephemeral mania. 
They have almost without exception had their source in emo- 
tions, in an intense regard for religion, morality, the fine arts, 
or in an uncouth fear of the supernatural and unseen. ‘They 
have been disseminated by psychical contagion and pathological 
sympathy, and have taken root and grown to rankness in the 
soil of ignorance, superstition, and nervous debility. They 
have also withered and vanished before moral forces. When 
the intellectual feeling, which in its normal exercise is termed 
enthusiasm, oversteps the boundaries of reason, it gives origin 
to innumerable extravagant acts and ideas, which can only be 
regarded as constituting a brief paroxysm of mania. he mad- 
ness of the Milesian maidens, described by Plutarch, cured by 
an edict enforcing public exposure upon subsequent sufferers ; 
the dancing epidemics of the Middle Ages, recounted by Hecker, 
the prevalent madness of the nuns of Saxony and Branden- 
burg, recorded by Simon Goulard, in which these ladies “ pre- 
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dicted, capered, climbed up walls, spoke various languages, 
bleated like sheep, and amused themselves by biting each 
other ;"—the insanity of the Amsterdam foundlings, the ea- 
stasis religiosa of the Swedes; the ecstasies of primitive races 
—all afford examples of ephemeral mania occurring epidemi- 
cally. The phenomena of these conditions, which deserve a full 
and discriminating consideration such as cannot here be given 
them, are in fact but the symptoms of mania, modified by pre- 
vailing notions and beliefs. Those afflicted by them, like 
maniacs, had all their vital endowments deranged, and had lost 
the capacity of reasoning, of comparing, and associating their 
ideas. Memory had deserted them, volition was in abeyance, 
and all the functions of organic life were more or less disturbed. 
It is not my purpose to enlarge further upon this topic, or upon 
the treatment of mania ephemera, which has, however, only to 
be conducted upon the general principles of medical science. It 
can be scarcely necessary to observe that during the paroxysm 
the patient must be confined in a large, well-ventilated, partially 
darkened room, or only allowed to take exercise under the most 
watchful supervision ; that constraint must be avoided, but the 
most rigorous, though mild superintendence observed. Equani- 
mity, with calm decision, must characterize all intercourse with 
the patient, whose relations should be kept away from him. 
Great benefit will generally accrue from the use of evaporating 
lotions applied to the head, or from cold affusion on the head 
while the body is in a warm bath. Miuld purgatives should be 
administered, and ten to twenty minims of the sedative solution 
of opium with tincture of hyoscyamus, ora quarter of a grain toa 
grain of muriate of morphia in camphor mixture. These are in- 
valuable in allaying restlessness and irritability, and in inducing 
sleep, so often the conclusion of an attack of ephemeral mania. 
The efficacy of digitalis is not yet established. Wine is some- 
times required, and when the heart's action is feeble, must be 
fearlessly given, even when violent excitement exists. 
Both during and after the attack the state of the system 
must receive the most careful attention. Existing diseases 
must be treated, and the constitution must be strengthened by 
every possible means. ‘The surest prophylaxis against a return 
of the ailment is founded upon a consideration of its predispos- 
ing and exciting causes; and thus it is that in this ailment 
restraint of caprices, passions, and selfish feelings should be 
so forcibly inculcated. Among the medical agents valuable in 
preventing relapse, quinine occupies the foremost place; its 
power being probably dependent upon its properties of restoring 
deficient tone to the vascular system and of removing conges- 
tions wherever these exist. Next to quinine, the preparations 
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of iron appear to be of most use. But, indeed, there are no 
peculiarities in the treatment of mania ephemera. Regard being 
had to the causes of the disease, to the degree of excitement 
and vascular fulness, and to the state of the secretions, excre- 
tions, and reproductive functions, each case has only to be con- 
ducted upon ordinary hygienic and pharmaceutical principles. 


Art. V.—MORELL’S INDUCTIVE MENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY .* 


Dr. Moret is a clear seer in a twilight region, which is some- 
times palpably obscure. He is a faithful and lucid narrator of 
what is disclosed in his observations; faithful even when his 
experience teaches and tells against his own convictions ; lucid 
in producing an exposition of what is in his view the genesis of 
thought, or of the laws by which the growth of thought is 
regulated; in a form which is at once recondite and attractive, 
and perhaps not the less so that his style is rich and redundant 
and imaginative ; equal to the requirements of the philosopher, 
but not above the grasp of even the partially educated thinker. 
He is, however, not only a clear but a comprehensive thinker ; 
he travels beyond the confines of his own consciousness, and, 
satisfied that a philosophy founded upon self-analysis, is not 
merely the portrait of an individual, but if unassociated with a 
consideration of psychical action wherever itis manifested and of 
the laws of those structures through which it is manifested—must 
be one-sided, he may be regarded as a physiological psychologist. 
As such only do we propose to deal with him in these pages. 
From the fundamental distinctions of vital phenomena are 
the characteristic principle evolved in his present volume. He 
conceives that the attributes of vitality may be summed up in 
the resisting or repelling all that would destroy the entirety or 
oneness of the organism or the power of self-maintenance, in the 
selecting and appropriating what is conducive to life, or the 
power of attraction and assimilation. He recognises the same 
twofold law in operation m the property of the nerves of special 
sensation, in assimilating and propagating certain impulses from 
without, and then of exciting a reactive force which expends 
itself in motion communicated and in repulsion effected in 
reference to the world without. The instinct or power of adap- 
tation to external circumstances, by which what is conducive to 
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well-being is renewed, and what is noxious is repelled; and reason- 
ing in separating and distinguishing as a necessary preliminary 
to the assimilation and complete adoption of truth—are held to 
be examples of the same law in the operations of mind-force. 
We should be reluctant to affirm that there was both a play 
of fancy and an ambition to systematize in this identification of 
things which must still be regarded as distinct, however similar 
they may be rendered by description, when we have before us 
the doctrine of the correlation of forces and its influence even 
over logical minds. There is, however, a dogma at the very 
root of the supposed connexion of the laws of the general system 
and those of mentalization, which demands examination. “ Were 
no impulse,” says our author, p. 31, ‘‘to reach the mind within, 
we have no reason to think that any of its powers or capacities 
could be developed.” ‘This may be accepted as a declaration of 
faith in the creed of the sensational school, or it may not. If the 
profession be tantamount to an admission that powers and 
capacities, in other terms, mind, pre-exist the impulse from with- 
out and exist independently of it, but require such impulse for 
their growth and development, further discussion must embrace 
simply the nature, and condition, and relation of these powers 
and capacities. But if this formula contain the dogma that 
these powers, &c., must owe their existence and activity to the 
external activity, or, in fact, that the external impulse becomes, 
when impressed upon nervous tissue, the mind; or that it 
induces that molecular change which is supposed to occur 
either causatively or coincidentally with every mental act, there 
is then cast down the gage of battle in a strife which, as it is 
connected with a difference in mental constitution, must be 
perpetuated for ever. For this reason we are not disposed to 
accept the challenge, and moreover, Dr. Morell has, in various 
places, guarded himself, vaguely and loosely perhaps, against 
any accusation of scepticism of the independent existence of 
mind. It would, however, be unsatisfactory to leave the subject 
in the state in which it is placed by the quotation from the 
Outlines of Mental Philosophy. It appears to us that it can 
be demonstrated, that the mind exists anterior to impressions 
received through the special senses, or coenesthesis, and may 
be traced in the exercise of special powers and functions. We 
do not propose to reproduce either the history of the contro- 
versy as to innate powers, or to employ the weapons of those: 
who rest content with the proposition of Leibnitz, Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu, nempe nisi inteliectus 
ipse; or to repeat subtleties and refinements which, although 
they may contain, actually conceal truths, and which may well 
be dispensed with in an inquiry so practical, and in our eyes, 
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so plain. Our illustrations shall be confined first to phe- 
nomena which appear to necessitate the pre-existence for 
which we contend; and secondly to the impossibility expe- 
rienced by Dr. Morell, ingenious in phraseology although he 
occasionally is, in avoiding the employment of such a basis 
for many of his speculations. In “the preconscious or latent 
activities’ (p. 11), which our author recognises almost in the 
same paragraph where he stigmatizes the notion that there are a 
certain number of separate, peculiar, independent faculties, hes 
the elementary nature of a faculty, a power, or capacity to do 
what is not yet done, which in the individual may never be done, 
and which differs from the thing done, or result, or manifesta- 
tion. This must not be regarded as a mere potentiality, a mere 
latent force, which depends for activity upon extraneous circum: 
stance, but as that condition of consciousness or mind (for these 
terms are now almost convertible,) which may exist in one 
species of animal and not in another; which differs in strength 
and permanency in the two sexes of the same species; which is 
not proportionate to other mental states, and which may not 
exist at all, yet leave the mind sane and entire, though limited 
in the nature and number of its applications; which differs at 
different ages ; which may be in operation singly or conjointly ; 
which descends from one generation to another; and which may 
remain healthy while the general intelligence is diseased, or be- 
come morbid while the general intelligence is vigorous and active. 

The epoch during which intelligence becomes known to itself 
is at present a favourite resort of philosophers. We apprehend, 
however, that this preconscious period, as it is termed, is solely 
deserving of such a designation, because memory has failed to 
retain, or retains imperfectly, and as knowledge rather than 
as isolated ideas, the perceptions received, the sorrows 
experienced, the judgments formed ; and that it may be made 
to yield up for our guidance vestiges which throw light upon 
the circumstances under which they originate. 

It may be impossible to determine the precise moment at 
which the first conscious psychical act was performed, or to 
distinguish the results from those which may be referred to 
reflex action; but there is no difficulty in establishing a 
relation, in point of time, between an external impression and 
the phenomena which accompany it. Dr. Morell says, p. 126, 
that instinctive, nay, unconscious, reasoning processes take place 
within us from the earliest period of our history ; thatis, reason- 
ing before, according to his theory, the law of reasoning or 
consciousness is developed. 

We shall not advert here to the influence produced on the 
intelligence of offspring by the general condition of their parents, 
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nor cite the instances where the child of the man temporarily — 


deprived of reason by intoxication is an idiot, or where a similar 
result follows strong moral agitation, although these could be 
made to bear directly upon the investigation ; but we would 
analyse the known connexion between the emotion of terror 
on the part of the mother during some stage of utero-gestation 
and the production of a timid, pusillanimous, terror-stricken 
child. This is not the propagation of constitutional qualities, 
for the parent may have been calm and courageous; it is not 
the dwarfing or curtailment of instinct or educability by an 
arrestment of development; but it is the transmission of a 
temporary powerful emotion from the mother to the feetus, in 
which it remains a life-long and characteristic property, to 
appear whenever called forth by circumstances, and often when 
not so called forth. One case of this kind, such as that of 
Queen Mary and James I., is sufficient ; but there are thousands 
suchlike. It must be observed that here the emotion alone of 
the mother is transmitted; neither the cause of the panic 
nor any of the attending circumstances, real or imaginary, could 
be so; or if they could, such a transmission would strengthen 
the view now advocated. But further, the feeling of the mother 
must have been experienced; must have reached and influ- 
enced some psychical condition in the child capable of being 
acted upon in a manner similar to that m which her mind 
was affected, of responding im some sense to the pertur- 
bation existing, and of retaining a tendency to activity under 
circumstances totally different. It is not necessary to pause to 
inquire whether the fear or the concomitant physical agitation 
of the mother led, or could lead, to any modification of struc- 
ture in the nerve-matter of the foetus, as such change must 
have been the consequence of the excitement lighted up by the 
feeling of fear in the foetus, and the excitement of such a feeling 
shows that it must exist as a special faculty—as the sentiment of 
cautiousness—previous to the application of a specific stimulus. 
What may be called the physiology of an emotion has been 
selected in this instance as apparently free from the objections 
which may be urged, and unsusceptible of the various expla- 
nations which may be adduced, as to the undeveloped state and 
to the growth of the perceptive, the discriminative, and asso- 
clating powers. 

There is much instruction, however, upon this matter to be 
gathered even from a contemplation of the laws of hereditary 
descent. It is established beyond doubt that, however dis- 
turbed or marked by collateral influences, the same qualities 
may be traced from sire to son through several generations. 
This heritage embraces every psychical‘act, from the powers of 
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generalization and abstraction, to the most trivial habit, the 
tone of the voice, or the arrangement of words.* ‘This trans- 
mission is not confined to the natural and familiar operations 
of mind, but may be detected in the morbid and extravagant 
and exceptional manifestations. Were it a mere aptitude to 
imitate, a susceptibility to receive certain training or impres- 
sions, a solution of the process might be found in the recognised 
course of mental development; but when marked and distinc- 
tive perversity, when positive derangement of the same kind, 
when similar delusions reappear in succeeding generations, 
there is no alternative but to conclude that they have been 
derived from the same source, and that they are as much an 
inheritance as the form of the face and the colour of the hair. 
But to admit that the child is a mere duplicate, a reproduction 
of the corruptions and disorder of the nature of the father whom 
he may never have seen, who may have died before he was 
born, is to admit that not mere latent capacities, but that capa- 
cities in operation, although diseased operation, are in their 
full but depraved maturity transmissible. It is likewise signi- 
ficant that this descent goes on in defiance of all the antagonistic 
forces exerted by education, example, &c., and where the con- 
ditions supposed to be favourable to the creation of different 
dispositions, and the development of higher powers are con- 
fessedly and advisedly directed to this end. If it be true that 
for a century different members of the same race have been dis- 
tinguished for oratorical powers, for eminent abilities in mathe- 
matics, arithmetic, or music, it is not enough that the general 
grasp of the intellect of these individuals was great and greater 
than other men; we cannot avoid the conviction that they 
shared some special gift in common, that this endowment was 
not the result of education, but inherent, and that it was no mea- 
sure of general acuteness or judgment. The very defects by which 
certain races are characterised: the colour blindness of one, the 
defective powers of calculation of another, the poverty of language 
of a third; defects existing contemporaneously with intellectual 
superiority, would indicate, not that the mind was disintegrated 
or broken into fragments, but that, though placed in the usual 
relations to the external world, and although subjected to the 
process of development so well described by Dr. Morell, it failed 
to receive and recognise whole classes of phenomena, it did 
not possess the qualities exercised by other minds. 

We shall not enter upon the vexed questions of the psychical 
differences between instinct and reason, nor as to that between 
instincts, instinctive appetites, and instinctive intelligence, nor as 
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to the growth of sensation into instincts ; although we hold that 
much error has arisen from confounding the thing done with the 
power to do it, and from confounding a want or a pain, first . 
with the desire to get rid of it, or to satisfy it, and then with the 
powers exerted in the effort at emancipation or gratification. 
We are content to find instincts identical with those of the 
lower animals, and others closely approaching those of the lower* 
animals, if not identical, acting in harmony with, or in subjec- 
tion to, the highest best-regulated judgment; or solitarily and 
independently, as in certain classes of idiots.and animalized 
tribes of human kind. We see these perpetuated through a long 
chain of individuals, both as propensities, mechanical tendencies, 
and what may be called intuitive capacities to discover. We 
see races lustful, bloodthirsty, constructive. It would be 
superfluous to insist upon the reproduction of such automatic 
acts as are mentioned by Dr. Morrell, (p. 360). We are assured 
that cretins build houses of the same shape and size from 
century to century ; and that when more numerous than they 
now are, and living in a more primitive condition, they resisted 
brutishly attempts to change their habits. The bee affords an 
example of the transmission of various instincts. It is net 
germane to this subject to show that the insect was right without 
calculation, where the science of man failed; for we can form 
no conception of the process by which it is prompted to resort 
to particular forms, colours, &c., in carrying out particular ends. 
It suffices for our purpose that.apart from any known effect of 
external impressions, or imitation, or instruction, a power to 
construct and a power to construct the same objJects—a power 
which in man requires ratiocination—is transmitted, and appears 
in particular individuals of the race. \ We shall not quarrel with” 
the hypothesis that the idea of a hexagonal cell with pyramidal 
base is stamped and stereotyped upon the consciousness or - 
nerve-cells of the animal, because such permanence of impression 
is not in virtue of laws of similarity or difference, and must be 
anterior to experience of any kind. There is an error again in 
supposing that this is a solitary gift. Bees, the same bees, 
construct circular cells, and cells of various sizes, and modify 
their work as they approach or recede from external objects ; 
their ordinary habits being subservient to the exercise of this 
function ; and lastly, they knead with their mandibles the por- 
tions of the wax separated ,from between the scales of the ab- 
domen into plates, which through the co-operation of several — 
members of the community, are arranged according to a design © 
which must be known to all, and according to which each must 
work in concert. It is not enough that they have inherited the 
notion of a particular form (and who shall assert that man has 
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not done so, and of projecting it upon matter); we are called 
upon to confess that they possess a certain knowledge of different 
forms in relation to each other, of parts to a whole, and of 
- working in relation to each other—but we shall not assert, in 
reference to the ultimate purpose of the preservation either of 
the species or of the individual. 

The object of Dr. Morell’s treatise is to accept what are 
designated the facts of the human mind, and to endeavour to 
reconstruct them synthetically so as to exhibit its structure 
in the natural, or, as it might be termed, the genetic order of 
growth. The author remarks (p. 340) :—‘‘ Just as the organs 
of the body are formed by the aggregation of cells, so the 
faculties of the mind are formed by the aggregation of residua.” 
He proposes to himself to carry on the investigation inductively. 
The aggregation he conceives, is in the first instance due to the 
capacities of resisting and repelling , and of selecting: which 
are at once an attribute of vitality and amental law. The point 
at which the vital diverge into the purely mental phenomena is 
n “the cranio-spinal system, which is constructed in reference 
to our converse with the outer world, containing a complete 
machinery for action and reaction between self and nature, the 
first movement of this system in carrying out its proper 
functions will be the first act of mind-force properly so called.” 
(p. 42.) The primary step in the nexus is where impressions are 
received which do not pass into consciousness, but become 
latent, and which may appear or not, according to the presenta- 
tion or the absence of the required stimulus. This involves 
“much interesting speculation upon preconscious activity, which 
is roused and formulised into egoism and individuality by 
primordial pleasure or pain. Sensation is described as the 
effects of the external world upon nervous matter through the 
_ instrumentality of motion in the media. The dictum that we 
cannot recal a sensation must either be accepted with some 
reservation as to visual impressions, or the theory of residua 
without an actual deposit, here advocated, must. be abandoned. 
The experience of many individuals, (it has been calculated two 
~ or three per cent.,) shows that in darkness or with the eyes shut, 
luminous and coloured images, new configurations, may be 
~ produced upon the retina, and form there vivid and distinct 
objects which can be retained under examination, and what is 
still more worthy of note, may be projected when the eyelids 
are taised, upon the opposite wall, and apparently seen there. 
- “We are not disposed to enter upon the inquiry whether such 


figures are actually thrown upon the retina by the mental ex- 


~~ -eitement present, or are merely subjectively present ; nor to 
_ | urge the statement that Goethe and other men could by volition 
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give the type for the phantasm, and that when the former closed 
his eyesand depressed his head he could cause theimage of a flower 
to appear in the middle of the field of vision, which, however, did 
not for a moment retain its original form, but unfolded itself 
and developed from its interior new flowers formed of coloured, 
sometimes of green flowers. But the simplest phenomena of 
subjectivity, of bringing into consciousness perceptions which, 
although composed of residua never were presented in a similar 
arrangement, and are so new as to obtain no recognition, as to 
attract by their beauty, terrify by their hideousness, and in states 
of excitement to become external realities which haunt the steps 
of their creators, afford ample illustration upon this point. It 
is significant that although sensations may not be recoverable 
by volition, they may be produced and pass into the realm of 
perception, and subjectively, that is not through the ordinary 
channels of air, ether, &c. Electricity effects this; stimulating 
each special sense to the performance of its peculiar function ; 
and connected intimately with this ramification of the subject 
are the facts that the blind recognise certain colours by touch ; 
that the deaf and dumb are said to see concords upon the lips 
of a singer, and that they certainly detect harmonious sounds 
through the vibrations of the bones of the head. 

Dr. Morell has particular views as to sensation. We sensize 
sound colour, according to him, by motions in the atmosphere 
or the universally diffused ether, or the parts of the body in 
contact with the special nerves. ‘“‘ It seems more probable that 
the flow of life through the body is accompanied with a constant 
thrill and movementin every part of the nervous system, so that 
the outward oscillations do not so much give rise to wholly new 
vibrations, as enter into conflict with the nervous action already 
going on, and give it that peculiar determination which is 
necessary to create any given sensation in the mind.” (p. 74.) 
We accompany this transit of the phenomena of light, sound, 
&c., along the nerves without cavil, and the more cheerfully that’ 
we recognise our old friends the vibrations and vibrationuncles 
of Hartley, albeit somewhat modified, until we reach the nerve- 
pulp, and there we must pause. Every onward step is purely 
fanciful. There is not only no evidence of changes molecular or 
otherwise in the structure of the conducting nerve or recipient 
brain, but there is strong ground for believing the contrary. 
Our object, however, is not to controvert the theory of sensation, 
but to inquire into the process by which the sound, the colour, 
in whatever way conveyed, enters the domain of consciousness. 
It is obvious that whether a vibration, or a current, or galvanic 
force, itis a different thing before from what it is after it is 
sensized. A mere pulse of air, a rearrangement of the 
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particles of a fluid, becomes a part of mentalization, not 
as a pulse, but is transmuted into a tone, may be recovered at 
will, may be by imitation communicated to others, and endures 
so long as the mind of which it is a constituent endures. If it 
be argued that the impression is received into consciousness, 
then consciousness, or the faculty of receiving and of being added 
to, must have preceded the reception. It is impossible to con- 
ceive that this first sensation was at once the impression received, 
the consciousness by which it was received, and the state through 
which it becomes a perception and a residuum. But again; the 
process of becoming a perception or subjective sensation is no 
act of consciousness, which is simply the state of mind existing 
for the time being. There must consequently be a faculty or 
channel by which sensation passes into thought, independent of 
and anterior to consciousness. Dr. Morell says, p. 41—*‘ the 
outward impressions conveyed by the nerves are elaborated into 
ideas.” Most readilyis this granted: but by what means or process 
is this elaboration effected ? The process cannot be inherent to 
the impressions themselves, it cannot be the property of the 
consciousness into which they are received, for the act by which 
they are cognised is consciousness. It must consist in inter- 
mediate powers, which receive colours, forms, or composite 
impressions in accordance with their special function ; while the 
reception or rejection, the association or separation, constitute 
the laws of similarity, &c. of Dr. Morell. 

But let us regard this in another light, and let us suppose 
the sound and colour and heat cognized; it is obligatory to 
show how these become connected together. It is not enough 
to say with Dr. Morell that there is a law of assimilation and 
repulsion. Such a law doubtless does exist, as well as an 
hundred others, and may regulate the growth of thought, but 
how does it explain the genesis? Montesquieu defines laws 
_“as the necessary relations which spring from the nature of 
things.” They are expressions of modes of action, not of the 
power by which the action is performed, and do not embrace 
nor solve the identification of the sound, the vision with 
the individuality, nor the association of these impressions, 
received through distinct media, with each other. This con- 
nexion cannot be the work of spontaneity in the impressions, 
nor of consciousness, which is passive; it must be an active 
operation, differing from all other mental states. But, lastly, 
we are told that these primary sensations rouse or constitute 
the Ego. That the impact of a mother’s lip, or that a ray 
of light, may convey the first intimation of the Not me, is 
conceivable; but this conception involves three conditions: a 
receptivity on the part of the individual, one capacity to recog- 
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nise the intimation as new or different from previous experi- 
ence, and another capacity to appropriate into itself the 
perception of duality ; processes which in germ contain all the 
elements of thought supposed to characterize the mature mind. 
We have spoken of experience antecedent to the first contact of 
the external air or of touch advisedly, and because we think 
that itis most unphilosophical, or, at all events, most unphysio- 
logical, to ignore the impressions received during uterine life, 
supplied both from the system of the mother and from the ccenes- 
thesis, and as the result of those structural changes which con- 
tinue so long and which it is the purpose of gestation to complete. 

It is imperative at this stage to consider the phenomena of a 
multitude of impressions derived from the special senses, enter- 
ing into consciousness simultaneously or so suddenly as to be 
indistinguishable, and as rapidly as the glance which sweeps 
over a city at once. Is this crowd, this confusion of percep- 
tions, if we may venture upon a visual illustration, separated 
and assorted by any quality inherent in each species or class? 
We cannot admit an elective affinity between the elements, allied 
to that in chemistry, nor a deposit according to a quality allied 
to gravity, nor arrangements depending upon force or tempera- 
ture; yet if such alternatives be not accepted we must assume, 
not a law of relations, but a power by which relations are 
observed, and another by which related impressions are classi- 
fied. Itis not held that the suggestion of one idea by juxta- 
position or similarity to another is a consequence of the position 
or resemblance ; but because contiguity or similarity were per- 
ceived, recorded, and are recalled, or may recur as acts of the 
power or law of association. If we see a gaudy insect rest 
upon a flower, apparently sipping its sweets, and if ever after 
the sight or remembrance of the butterfly recal the rose, or the 
converse, there is nothing intrinsic to the one object or to the 
other, nor in their position in space, nor in the subjective 
union which connects them together, which can effect this; but 
some power which perceives, not the flower or the insect, but 
their associations, and nothing more, and which continues to do 
so as much after they have become faint perceptions or residua 
as when they were perceptions proper. 

Perception, or the cognition of our sensational states, is 
referred by Dr. Morell to a change of state, or that alteration in 
the tissue of the brain which follows the replacement of one such 
state by another, and the blending of the first, “not entirely obli- 
terated,” with the second. “The primary sensation is not entirely 
obliterated; so far from that, its effect continues even while the 
consciousness is engaged with the new phenomenon B, This new 
phenomenon we thus see is a complex result, in which the 
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experience of the first sensation is blended with that of the 
second, and a given mental effect is produced that differs mate- 
rially from either of the two sensations taken separately and by 
themselves. The co-existence of the two mental changes, in 
fact, gives the first conditions on which an elementary and 
instinctive act of separation and comparison can be instituted ; 
and this act forms the first link in the whole vast chain of 
mental development which ensues.” (p. 83.) Now, it is palpable 
that the terms “blending together” mind and instinctive act, 
here signify something apart from both the impression and the 
material or molecular change which is supposed to cause or 
accompany it; they are, in fact, the intermedia or faculties in 
which and by which the impression is received, cognized, and 
incorporated with us. Although such impressions do not con- 
tinue to exist in consciousness, they are supposed to be persis- 
tent and indestructible as residua, which are represented both 
as experience and as cells in the substance of the brain; where 
these are identical or similar they coalesce, and the multiplicity 
of our impressions is mingled together into combined images, 
and classified perceptive knowledge is the result. After inves- 
tigating our perceptions of space, Dr. Morell attempts to demon- 
strate that the only “essential difference which can be set up 
between a perception and an idea is, that in the former case the 
actual object on which the mind is occupied is present to us, 
while in the latter itis absent.” (p. 137.) A theory of attention 
is evolved from the action and reaction of ideas; where the 
occupation of consciousness is determined by the attractiveness 
or intensity of one or more, when they become composite, or when 
they present qualities in common. ‘ The contest of ideas for the 
mastery closely resembles the relationship of forces as expounded 
in the science of dynamics. Here are two mental forces striving 
for the occupation of consciousness. If they are similar and act 
in the same direction, their results are combined. If they are 
opposed, then the one overcomes the other ; but in doing so it 
loses a portion of its own power equivalent to that which it 
displaces. This is shown by the fact, that an idea is felt just 
so much the more vividly the less the mind is occupied at the 
time with other interests, &c.” (p. 163.) The union of such 
elements insensibly leads to generalization; whereas their 
arrangement, similarity, contiguity in space constitute associa- 
tion. The theory of memory is given in the following proposi- 
tions : “1, that there is no such thing as a separate and peculiar 
faculty; 2, that the possibility of memory is based upon the 
universal fact of the persistency of our mental impressions; 3, 
that as a voluntary reproduction of past phenomena it takes its 
start from the spontaneous classification of ideas involved in 
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language ; and 4, that its power depends upon the order and 
system which we consciously give to our ideas.” (p. 214.) 
Imagination is understood to be “the faculty of creating and 
retaining images of things in the mind, of bringing them vividly 
into consciousness, and combining them into new forms.” (p.216.) 

The proposition that every sane mind must pass through all 
the different forms of sensation and perception, or in other 
words, stages of development (p. 225),1s not so demonstrable, if 
the history of the deaf and blind be kept in view. ‘The 
testimony of those engaged in the education of the. deaf and 
dumb, goes to show that, being thrown more upon their own 
resources, their pupils are even more thoughtful and reflecting 
than other children of the same age; which is tantamount to 
saying that the subjective processes are developed in an inverse 
ratio to the number of impressions received. But evidence 
exists that the mind grows up and appears to be possessed of 
the same powers, and to give manifestations much in the usual 
way, when the deprivation is much greater and when the mind 
or consciousness is shut in from the external world altogether. 
There was, and we believe still is, in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tution for the Blind, an inmate, Laura Bridgeman, who has been 
blind, deaf and dumb, since she was about a year old. Her 
only knowledge from without must accordingly have been com- 
municated through the senses of touch and taste. Our informa- 
tion as to her natural condition is defective; but after some 
years’ training she is delineated as “ much improved in personal 
appearance as well as in intellect; her countenance beams with 
intelligence, she is always active at study, work, or play, she 
never repines, and most of her time is gay and frolicsome. She 
is now very expert with her needle, she knits very easily, and 
can make twine bags and various fancy articles very prettily .... 
She is very docile, has a quick sense of propriety, dresses herself 
with great neatness, and is always correct in her deportment. She 
can speak by means of the manual alphabet with great facility 
and rapidity; her vocabulary comprehends the names of all 
common objects; she uses adjectives expressive of positive 
qualities, such as hard, soft, sweet, sour; verbs expressive of 
action, such as give, take, ride, run, in the present, past, and 
future tenses. She connects adjectives and nouns to express 
their qualities ; she introduces verbs into sentences and connects 
them by conjunctions, &c. In short, it would be difficult to 
find a child in possession of all her senses and the advantages 
that wealth and parental love can bestow, who is more contented 
and cheerful, or to whom existence seems a greater blessing than 
it does to this bereaved creature, for whom the sun has no light, 
the air no sound, and the flowers no colour nor smell.” Regard- 
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ing this narrative merely from a physiological point of view, 
there are qualities described, and the whole mental machinery in 
motion, in utter default of the inductive method of growth; 
impoverished it must be in what has been received, contracted 
in the scope of application, but energetic and active as functions 
of the cerebrum. But taking one step further in the same 
direction, we have seen the blind, deaf and dumb, partial idiot. 
This was an instance not of idiocy by deprivation, an enfant arriere 
in consequence of the shutting up the windows of the soul. There 
was congenital physical deformity, as well as mental defect. And 
yet this creature pawed the air, not merely in search of the not me, 
but for companionship, for a particular companion; and having 
found and fondled its nurse, was satisfied. We deny that touch, 
in conjunction with the external world, does more than inti- 
mate a sensation which does not place us in any relation to the 
thing touching us, which cannot be distinguished from the heat 
or cold by which it is aécompanied, unless there be a pre-exist- 
ing and presiding power, which compares and distinguishes and 
arrives at a conclusion. But let it be supposed that the idiot 
consciousness has been apprised by the instrumentality of these 
media that there is something outside, beyond, independent of 
itself; and let it be supposed that smell may have extended this 
apprehension by suggesting that Nurse A. is different from 
Nurse B., how does it arise, unless there be an @ priori substra- 
tum, that there is a seeking for Nurse A., a preference for Nurse 
A., and satisfaction and repose in the presence of Nurse A. ? 
We are not disposed to dispute the doctrine of a concept 
which, however, seems identical with that of typal perceptions 
and generalized ideas. ‘A vast number of objects are con- 
stantly presenting themselves to the senses; the perceptions of 
the objects leave residua in the mind ; these residua insensibly 
blend together by the law of similarity ; and when a result is 
obtained in which all reference to time and place is lost, and all 
memory of the actual objects of perception from which the gene- 
ralization takes place, we term the result a concept.” (p. 236.) 
Unless a substratum, be it faculty or receptivity, be admitted, 
every theory of mind becomes at some, and generally the initial 
stage, impracticable, and the obstacle is as great in the analysis 
of conception as of perception. If we are compelled to suppose 
that the thing sensized, on coming into consciousness, becomes 
the mind, we encounter two difficulties: that of the mind contem- 
plating itself; and that, as we have elsewhere insisted, of any 
other than material media, in or by which a condition of nerve 
fibre passes into a perception. Let us suppose the first occasion 
upon which the finger is carried around an orange or the edge 
of a piece of money, for the process is the same, and conveys to 
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the brain a series of impressions and vibrations, which from that 
time and ever subsequently, and irrespectively of the circum- 
stances under which they were received, serve to represent a 
circle, we cannot avoid holding, either that there is something in 
these pulses when reaching consciousness, which constitute the 
idea of a circle, and which for the time being is the mind, that 1s, 
the state perceived being the state perceiving, which is absurd ; 
or that the blending together of the residua and the formation of 
a concept, must take place out of consciousness, as we have no 
knowledge of such coalescence, which is untenable on the hypo- 
thesis; or we must have recourse to the belief that these condi- 
tions are cognized by a faculty or receptivity, specially endowed 
with such a function, and which presents them anew, and as 
often as they are recollected, or willed, or compared, as the case. 
may be. There is yet another difficulty. Let us suppose that 
contemporaneously with the motion of the finger, the eye trans- 
mitted a sensation, subsequently called yellowness, and that the 
olfactory nerves were impressed with a perfume ; in what manner 
can these qualities be associated together so as to suggest the 
complex notion of an orange; is it by a mere law of blending, 
and without that power or “classification” (p. 157) which unites 
impressions received through different sense-channels into a 
whole in the mind and ever after recognises it as a whole, not 
in virtue of comparison with different similar bodies, but as the 
whole originally perceived. It will not suffice to affirm that 
the perception results from the change from one impression to 
another, for this supposes a succession of phenomena which 
may not exist and suggests this other dilemma, thatif there be not 
specitic and independent faculties, why should one impression 
displace another, a colour supplant a form, in consciousness ; 
and moreover, how can we arrive at the conception of one form 
by comparing it with another (p. 234), seeing that the idea either 
of a circle or of a quadrilateral, as the case may be, must have 
preceded the other in order of time, and been as perfect before 
as after comparison; and lastly, by what process is the act of 
comparison effected. 

But in this process of development, it may be fairly questioned, 
if the growth depends upon the operation of laws such as have 
been described, and upon the frequency of their exercise, why 
should there exist ultimately any difference in the mental con- 
dition of individuals placed, or who may be placed, as neatly as. 
may be, in similar circumstances and subjected to the same train- 
ing. ‘The difference in culture may explain to a certain extent, 
the great diversity observed in the manifestation, but not in the 
intensity and grasp of the intellectual powers, as well as in the 
passions and sentiments. Dr. Morell has admitted (p. 561),: 
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“that. the primary individuality with which we are born has 
something to do in the formation of the character is still true, 
for it is this individuality which gives a bent to our mental 
sympathies, and thus greatly contributes to determine the course 
in which our faculties operate, as they are in process of formation ; 
to determine, therefore, the kind of experiences which we amass 
on the road ;” a passage tantamount to a confession that indi- 
vidualization involves all mental powers. ‘There is no reason 
for thinking that in the idiotic and imbecile mind, where the 
frame is natural and healthy, the laws are different from those 
in the most manly and mature intelligence, or that within a 
certain range they act with less precision or accuracy. But this 
certain range implies the absence of capacities and aptitudes, per- 
haps the prominence of others, and de facto arudimentary substra- 
tum, which, thoughacting in the same mode, can act only in certain 
directions ; which cannot grow into maturity because the faculties 
by which the mind receives, co-acts, and builds up and applies 
the impressions which are poured in from without in the same 
profusion, in the same order, and with the same appropriateness, 
as in the case of the powerful and capacious understanding, does 
not exist. It is interesting, that whatever the number of im- 
pressions in such cases, the residua are few and imperfect. An 
illustration is thus afforded where the conditions of mental 
growth are the same, but where dwarfing, stuntedness, and 
deformity, perhaps, accrue, not from interference with the laws of 
development, but from the state of a substratum of which these 
laws are modes of action. We are betrayed by a word. In 
speaking of the growth of mind there is, perhaps, presented to 
the imagination, if not to the apprehension of every man, an 
enlargement, an expansion, if not in space, in some vague am- 
plification of capacity. When the apparently idealess mass, 
budding in the cradle, after a lapse of years, and a sensible 
alteration in structure, size, aspect, is compared with the philo- 
sopher, the astute merchant, the sagacious workman, it is natural 
to conceive that the qualities which so conspicuously distinguish 
the mature man, have grown with growth and strengthened with 
strength. ‘This is true in a sense, but only in the sense of the 
relation of objectivity. Without going into the fanciful corre- 
spondence which may, however, exist between the world within 
and the world without, nor adducing the adaptation of the mental 
condition to the impressions which it receives, it is obvious 
that the nature of the mental operations do not alter through use 
or time. The perception of individuals and genera is as distinct, 
the comparison of two propositions is as completely effected, 
the feeling of joy, and ambition, and anger are as genuine in 
youth as in manhood; just as the first act of respiration or the first 
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sensation of pain are the same as the last. These operations 
may in mid-life be more perfectly performed, or, it may be, 
modified, by previous experience, or observation, or habit; butthese 
changes are not resolvable into growth. It is true that all our 
aptitudes do not come into activity at once; but this is deter- 
mined by the changes in organization, and by the influence pro- 
duced on that organization by external agents. The multitude of 
ingesta crowded in upon consciousness without order or sequence, - 
or according to a succession established by the mind itself, 
amounts to nothing more at the end of a long life than materials 
for thought; the copiousness of illustration obtained by accidentor 
by cultivation and actual search, afford manifestation of the mental 
states ; but these states remain in character as if they had been 
stunted and starved by a limited range of observation ; and they 
have added only to the intellectual stature only so far as they 
have multiplied the relations of powers with external impressions 
or between themselves, and have imparted by repeated contem- 
plation the habits of familiarity and facility. If this be a correct 
exposition, the laws or relations between the states of mind must 
at all times be the same; and there is as great a difficulty in 
conceiving growth in time, as in space, if these states are in- 
volved, as they must be, in the very first operations which are 
cognisable or analysable by others ; and, whether such laws arise 
from the blending, or separation, or accumulation of residua, or 
between the states of mind to which such residua are addressed, 
they must come into operation, not by gradual succession and 
laborious aggregation, but at once and at first. We shall not 
adduce in support of such a theme thatdiscoveries and greatefforts 
and achievements are the work of young men; but there is an 
element calling for consideration in the fact that, in cases of pre- 
cocity the apparent growth anticipates the pabulum, the nourish- 
ment from without by which it is supposed to be carried on, and 
that in all men the first phase gives tone and form to the sub- 
sequent life; that the boy is not merely figuratively father of 
the man, but that the fully. evolved being and life is a mere 
repetition of an early or the earliest impress. 

We would not demur to designate that mental procedure 
judgment, which assigns any individual object to its proper 
class, or any given species to its proper genus, although these 
operations appear in nature identical with the law of percep- 
tion, and suggest the difficulty that there must be a pro- 
cess of this kind applied to all ideas; and yet it cannot be 
affirmed that we judge of the colours of metals in the same way 
that we judge of moral qualities. 

Reason is described (p. 289) as “ the co-ordinating power in 
relation to all our other intellectual processes—as that which gives 
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unity and solidarity to them, aiding us at once in the pursuit of 
truth, and in adapting our lives to the state of things in which 
we exist; and at p. 336, as “‘ the power of co-ordinating all the 
other intellectual processes, so as to give rise to human convie- 
tions, and enable us to adapt ourselves to the universe in which 
we live. Of these convictions, the first and most important are 
those which rest upon indubitable objective grounds, and which, 
therefore, we term knowledge par excellence. Those convic- 
tions which rest upon universal consent, but which can produce 
no objective proofs, we term natural beliefs. While, lastly, 
those which rest on the subjective impulses and promptings of 
our individual nature, are to be considered only in the light of 
personal convictions.” There is less perspicuity in the analysis 
of Will. We cannot accept, as a basis of expiscation, ‘‘just as 
the organs of the body are formed by the aggregation of cells, 
so the faculties of the mind are formed by the aggregation of 
residua; both the one and the other, however, starting at first 
with a definite individuality, and with the possession of pyri- 
mordial powers and susceptibilities corresponding with the 
clements of nature, in the midst of which we are placed.” Nor, 
“ Just as we have traced the development of the understanding 
and reason through a succession of stages, beginning with the 
primordial instincts, and rising up successively to more and 
more complicated forms of intelligence, so ought we now to 
trace the development of the will, through a succession of 
similar steps, from the first instinctive efforts of our nature, up 
to enlightened and self-regulated activity. Moreover, we should 
naturally look for the same great fundamental laws to regulate 
the growth of the will as we have seen regulating the growth 
of the intellect, | mean the laws of combination and separation. 
Lhe difference in the application of these laws, however, will 
be this, that whereas we had to do before with the combination 
and separation of ideas, we have now to do with the composi- 
tion and resolution of mental forces. Thus, we are brought 
into a sphere of mental dynamics, the primordial impulse of 
which, indeed, like that of the universe, is transcendental (7.e., 
lymg beyond the possible reach of human experience), but of 
which the real manifestations and developments are quite capable 
- of being analysed and tabulated.” It would appear from this 
that our author believes that we are “ brought into a sphere of 
mental dynamics, the primordial impulse of which is transcen- 
dental,” &c., but yet he states (p. 360): ‘To speak of a primordial 
mnate instinct for art, music, or mechanical contrivance, would 
of course be absurd. If such instincts formed a part of the 
essence of human nature, they would be universal, and would 
not be confined to a select few.” Yet how to account for 
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this instinct in its highest degree in idiots, and those so- 
situate as to be removed from example and instruction, is next 
to impossible. But besides this impulse, the complex nature 
of the human will, in its developed state, is said to consist of 
four elements: “1, the intelligence to comprehend a purpose, 
and plan a course of action leading to it; 2, the capacity of 
balancing motives; 3, the power of decision; 4, the motor 
mechanism, standing at the soul’s behest, by which the decision 
can be carried out. Then, at last, there may be an act which can 
be called purely volitional. (p. 367.) We conceive that Dr. 
Morell has been hampered, by associating together, as the same 
thing, will as exercised objectively and will as exercised sub- 
jectively. He says (p. 368), “‘ The only element peculiar to it, 
the will, is the active or motor power developed through the 
nervous organization ; the volitional use of this power being 
wholly due to the co-operation of the intellectual faculties.” 
Now the most perfect volitional acts are performed, not merely 
without the co-operation of the muscular apparatus, or in resist- 
ing the tendency to move; but in regulating a course of thought 
or feeling, or in concentrating the attention to the exclusion of 
all consciousness of external objects and organs altogether. 
The paralytic wills to raise his arm, and the mental act is as 
perfect and well purposed as if the muscles obeyed the injunc- 
tion. Is there not, in short, a broad distinction between voli- 
tions affecting ratiocination and movement? do we not obey the 
dominant faculty, or force, whether it determine repose or action? 
is there not a will in every faculty? and lastly, is there not a 
hiatus between the inclination and the resolution, which is not 
necessarily filled up by a purpose, nor by an equilibrium of 
motives, but by will itself? Will is something different from 
the desire to do a particular act, but i may proceed upon a 
resolution or a sense of duty in direct antagonism to that desire ; 
it may resist the desire, which may continue, although an oppo- 
site course to gratification is determined, and it differs from 
the resolution which is the result of a mental struggle or process, 
and may not represent the desire. 

In the psychology of the feelings the fundamental distinction 
of an idea from a feeling need not be entered upon, nor the position 
which the former holds between intellect and will; but when it 
is laid down as an axiom that if we had no ideas we could have 
no emotions, we must appeal from the well to the ill-regulated, 
from the sound to the unsound mind, in which pride and terror 
and wonder arise as conditions of consciousness without corre- 
sponding ideas, and where the whole being may be absorbed in 
a sense of despair. And when emotion is defined (p. 414) as “a 
tension of our ideas,” 2.e., depending on the special mode in which 
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the residua affect each other and pass in and out of conscious- 
ness, we ingnire, is this tension resident in the structures 
with which feeling is associated, or “in the irregular and 
extraordinary flow of the mental life of the current of ideas 
through the consciousness,” or “ the consciousness which causes 
a rapid flow of ideas through the mind, a struggle and tension 
in our thoughts, which appears in the form of some emotion ?” 
&e. (p. 413.) Weare not captious; we are not hypercritical ; 
we know the poverty of language and the necessity for employ- 
ing familiar images to convey profound and unfamiliar concep- 
tions; we are ourselves often guilty of materializing abstract 
thought; but here we must complain, first, that ideas are 
depicted as flowing through consciousness; secondly, that 
consciousness is accused of causing a flow of ideas through the 
mind ; thirdly, that this tension, in any sense, 1s unknown to phy- 
siology orpsychology; fourthly, that not only is there tension but 
also a struggle, or two factors, or alternate tension and relaxation, 
assigned as the cause of some emotion, “it may be grief, des- 
pair,’ &c., the precise nature of which is determined by the 
particular interests which are disturbed. It would be easy to 
show that Dr. Morell has been a victim here to fancy, a loose 
analogy, or the ambition of solving every question; but the 
only importance attachable to so playful a disquisition is in the 
temerity of making all emotions, whether high pitched or low, 
pleasurable or painful, depending upon ourselves or others, 
result from the same unknown quality of ideas; in utter dis- 
regard of the facts that in many instances the feelings are the 
factors; that in other cases they depend exclusively upon 
bodily, even morbid conditions, not directly connected with the 
nervous system, and that they are apparently as frequent and 
powerful in what are called preconscious states where the exist- 
ence of ideas is incapable of demonstration. But Dr. Morell 
does treat of feelings as independent of special ideas, which 
appear to be congeneric with those previously discussed. These 
are enumerated at p. 430; but though the origin of the feeling 
is referred to organization, its course is again clogged by the 
theory of “ creating a tension in the tone of our conscious life.” 
One further advance, and we find our author abandoning his 
favourite inductive method, out-platonizing the wildest disciples 
of Plato, proclaiming something more advanced than even the 
immutable and eternal forms: “It seems impossible (he says) that 
mere outward and passive forms should be able to stimulate the 
flow of our ideas unless these forms expressed ideas themselves. 
An outward object, with or without meaning, might produce 
sensations, and thus stimulate the nervous system; but to 
awaken the mand, to stimulate the flow of ideas, and kindle a 
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purely mental emotion, (the beautiful,) there must be something 
kindred to mind in the object—there must, in fact, be reason 
visibly embodied in form or audibly embodied in tones.” 
(p. 147.) If there be not in these words both an admission of 
a substratum, the state, the “something” in the mind “ kindred” 
to the outward form by which it is stimulated, and of the expe- 
diency of employing deductive reasoning, it is difficult to con- 
jecture what the meaning or aim of the passage is. 

No one can attentively peruse this work and fail to observe, 
that although the author commences with the declaration, 
(pp. 9, 11), that the notion of there being a certain number of 
separate individual faculties has stood more in the way of a 
purely inductive treatment of the mental phenomena than any- 
thing else, how frequently in the course of his inquiry he is 
compelled to assume or to write as if he assumed the existence 
of » mind of which the states were faculties. This is less the 
result of the poverty of language than of the necessities of the 
subject. We have first (p. 36) “ the nascent spark of intelligence 
in the primary cell, the soul in its primary unconscious state.” 
We might claim the concession of the whole postulate from the 
extraordinary powers conferred upon this spark of divine intel- 
ligence, when (p. 37) it is represented as “adding cell to cell, 
shaping the tissues into organs and limbs, adapting the body to 
perform the functions of life, constructing the wondrous net- 
work of the nervous system, and giving it power to vibrate at 
the bidding of the world without;” or when (p. 126) “instinctive 
reasoning’ processes—nay, unconscious reasoning processes—are 
said to take place within us from the earliest periods of our 
history ; and it is no less wonderful that the soul should adapt 
the bodily organism to its own future uses, which we: know it 
does, than that it should tacitly build up its own knowledge of 
that world from the phenomena presented.” We shall not 
designate this as a dream at the dawn of philosophy, for we 
know it to be Hegelism, and that it forms a leading feature of 
many recent works. Nor shall we speak of the psychologist’s 
plagiarism from the poet's dogma— 

“ There’s a divinity within us 
That moulds our wills, rough-hew them as we may.” 


But we may remark that cell formation would appear, from the 
tendency of recent observation, to be under the influence of 
physical laws, and that it may be imitated chemically. It may 
be demanded further, what corroboration is there of spontaneity 
to be found in the form or metamorphosis of cells? It would 
be a struggle with phantasmagoria to combat such a spe- 
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culation by the physiological objection that such complex 
functions cannot be performed by a number of isolated cells ; 
that these cells are constantly perishing, transforming, changing 
into cartilages, vessels, nerves; that when structure is known to 
be connected with psychical action, cells are broken down, and 
the tubes resulting from their rearrangement contain deposits 
on which their peculiar properties seem to depend, are formed 
at_a subsequent time.* The hypothesis advanced is either an 
expression of the truth that there is a harmony between the 
shape and structure of organs and the purposes which they 
subserve, which is universally admitted; or that organization 
results from one of its own qualities, or one of those with which 
it is associated, that the cell is self-developing, that we are our 
own creators; or it attributes to the rudimentary stages of con- 
sciousness what cannot be effected by that mental condition in 
its ultimate power and strength. In fact, all direct operations 
of consciousness, such as attention, interfere with nutrition and 
formative growth ; and this may explain why the processes by 
which the frame is originally built up precede conscious direc- 
tion of thought to existing conditions, as well as introspection 
and anxiety, inasmuch as these, in place of shaping and guiding 
to salutary increase or other modifications, would induce disorder 
and disease. Moreover, in all instances where the ccenesthesis 
imparts distinguishable intimations, they are significant of dis- 
organization and decay. 

We next find that outward impressions conveyed by the 
nerves are elaborated into ideas (p. 41), that tendencies or 
capacities, not original, but so elaborated, become hereditary ; 
and further, that a latent intelligence within us works teleo- 
logically, apart from will, feeling, sensation, or any kind of 
consciousness whatever. (p. 52.) In treating of the indestructi- 
bility of perceptions, the mind at birth is described as 
possessing neither ideas nor faculties, but only a “ germinal 
nature.” (p. 89.) Yet in a few paragraphs a perception is 
asserted not to continue in consciousness, but still it 
remains in such cases “tacitly in the mind,” that it 
may again be brought into consciousness by any suffi- 
ciently active suggestion. Now, if not preserved in con- 
sciousness, what is this “mind,” in which it is said tacitly 
to exist ? or admitting that these residua are “ left in the struc- 
ture of the nerves, or soul, or both, which insure the possibility 
of reminiscence,” &c. (p. 73), by what act is this possibility 
realized if not by the faculty of memory as ordinarily under- 
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stood, or by the operation of that faculty, whatever it may be, by 
means of which they were originally perceived and preserved ? 
That faculty may be called into activity by a new impression, by 
a simple suggestion, by a distinct effort of the will, but the recall- 
ing within the sphere of consciousness must be held to be distinct 
from the thing recalled, and the state into which it is recalled, and 
from the new impression or suggestion or volition by which it is 
recalled. The notion broached (p. 94), that these residua are ‘‘ per- 
manent changes which are made in connexion with every mental 
effort in the substance of the brain; certain cells added to the 
texture which ever after remain as the material representatives of 
our ideas,” is not objected to as materialistic or as fanciful, but 
because no proof nor probability exists of such addition, and if 
there did, we know that no cells remain permanently for that or 
for any other purpose. The foundation of a rational psychology 
upon physiologyis indispensable, since instinct, appetite, orreason, 
are admitted to be connected with the nervous system, and to be 
influenced by all vital actions ; but it is a mistaken view, if not 
a prostitution of such an attempt, to use the one chiefly to fill up 
gaps which are impassable and unbridgeable by the other, or to 
associate with the multiplication of cells the preservation of ideas: 
a process, the nature of which is doubtful, and which, even in 
the showing of the author, should be the last selected as an 
adjunct to fugitive textures, and which as a mere impetration must 
dwell within the region of consciousness. Dr. Morell, recoiling 
from innate faculties, holds that each mind-germ contains within 
it an individual nature and constitution, (pp. 112-113), which, 
when brought into contact with the world, must of necessity 
develop certain faculties. Here the individual nature corresponds 
to the faculty depending upon structure for which we contend, 
while the faculties which are of necessity developed correspond to 
the additions to experience, received through the instrumentality 
of these faculties when acted upon by other appropriate stimulus. 
Although, in tracing the relationship between perception and 
ideas, Dr. Morell announces that there is no trace of such a 
thing as an innate idea (p. 160), he, to our surprise, adds 
(p. 161): ‘They are neither born with us, nor are they im- 
pressed upon us from without ; they are simply the product of 
the mind’s free activity, operating in connexion with the world 
around.” And at p. 278, “If we go back to the most primitive 
facts of mind, we find that there are certain impulses and ten- 
dencies to action which are impressed upon the nervous system 
prior to all consciousness ;” and “ every individual has a peculiar 
form and degree of sensibility of his own, which is clearly born © 
with him, and with the production or modification of which 
personal experience has had nothing whatever to do.” These 
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passages, we submit, appear to demonstrate that the laws of 
similarity, &c., are built upon a mental constitution ; it may be 
defined an activity, an individuality or primitive type, which is 
part of our nature, and which if not innate in the sense of idea 
is innate in the sense of faculty. But at p. 281, the law of 
similarity is stated to ‘“‘begin its operations spontaneously ;” 
that is, distinct from any natural or inevitable affinity in the 
“like experiences which unconsciously meit together, and any 
repulsion by which unlike are held apart.” But we are inclined 
to demand, is the act of comparison by which the likeness or 
unlikeness is detected the result merely of impressions coming 
fortuitously together, or does it reside in a faculty, an indivi- 
duality, which exists previous to the meeting together, and in 
which resides the act of approximation ? 

After a wide stride it appears that there is a distinction 
between an @ priori fact or condition underlying the mental 
process by which knowledge is obtained, and @ priori know- 
ledge itself. ‘‘ Consequently, there may exist,’ as Locke has 
affirmed, “‘not only ideas from sensation, but ideas from reflec- 
tion, 1.e., ideas arising from the inward observation which the 
mind can make of its own nature and operations.” (p. 307.) It 
would be superfluous to carry this analysis further, for in 
various places, as well as in the analysis of will previously 
quoted, there is a distinct admission of “ primordial powers” or 
faculties in relation to external objects which do not call these 
powers into existence, but which minister to their activity ;—but 
in carrying out this view the speculation that the physical feel- 
ing of want—hunger, for instance—is synonymous with an 
instinct which prompts us to seek food, appears to be altogether 
untenable. There is a confusion of the sensation of hunger 
and the debility which attends abstinence and exhaustion, and 
the psychical appetite for food. The sensation is a modification 
of pain; the appetite is a desire for gratification; but although 
_ the one may be implanted in order to relieve the other, the link 
which connects them, whether it be of causation or not, alto- 
gether escapes our observation. The sensation must exist 
anterior to the propensity; while the propensity exercises its 
influence in the absence of the sensation, and the appetite may 
become extinct while the sensation is urgent. 

In more advanced inquiries into the freedom of the will, the 
proposition occurs that “motive means a mental state which 
we can control by our spontaneity or personality” (p. 383) ; 
and hence, if we can control the motive we can control the 
volition. It might be inquired, what is spontaneity ? The fact 
here enunciated is admitted as a characteristic perhaps of all, 
but assuredly of energetic minds; but by what mental process 
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do we influence the motive, and, indirectly, the will? It must 
be in virtue of some force behind, and more potent than, and 
different from, that which is controlled. It cannot be by calling 
up residua, for the intention is not subdued, nor supplanted, 
nor displaced ; it cannot be by any voluntary process, otherwise 
there would occur the anomaly of a will standing in antagonism 
to another will! Is the phenomenon explicable on the theory 
of separate faculties or tendencies, occupying consciousness 
alternately, and urging action in different directions? For 
example, (p. 365) Dr. Morell writes, ‘‘ every one is more or less 
conscious of the antagonism which sometimes shows itself 
between the reason and the will. Cases perpetually occur in 
which passion impels towards one course of action, while reason 
as decidedly points to another,” &c. This is an admission of 
opposition between two powers ; and the conclusion is fatal to the 
theory of development by laws. “Intelligence, then, is a con- 
dition essential to the existence of will, though it is not a 
measure of it.” 

We have differed from our author widely and earnestly, and 
have given a more careful examination of his work, chiefly 
because we regard him as demanding and deserving attention, 
whatever may be his teaching. The merit of such a work is 
less as a monograph than to make people think, and to show 
them the modes in which they think. Self-analysis is perhaps 
the characteristic and the blemish of thoughtful men in our 
time; but if such inquirers crave a formula, they cannot desire 
one clearer or more rudimentary of the kind, than that furnished 
in the “ Introduction to Mental Philosophy on the Inductive 
Method.” , 


Art. VI.—GRATUITOUS MEDICAL SERVICES. 


For a considerable time past, the widely prevalent custom of 
gwing medical and surgical advice and assistance to the poor 
has been held in question by many practitioners of medicine. 
Being ourselves unconvinced by the arguments hitherto advanced 
in disfavour of the custom, we purpose to state concisely what 
seem to us to be the principles involved in the matter, and what 
are the practical results springing from their application. 

The opponents to the system of gratuitous medical services 
appear to rest their opposition, generally speaking, upon the 
following grounds :—First, they deny that compliance with the 
custom is obligatory, as a matter of conscience and duty towards 
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mankind; secondly, they affirm that departure from it is a 
duty to the profession; and thirdly, they maintain that the 
abuses resulting from the system are themselves sufficient to 
justify its unqualified condemnation. 

In defence of the first statement they rest their case upon an 
imaginary parallel between a medical man and a baker, and the 
following is the argument used :— 

Bread, it is alleged, is a necessary of life, in a stricter sense 
even than medical skill can be said to be so. The baker, in 
common with his fellow-citizens, les under an obligation to 
supply the poor with both. But this obligation is discharged 
by the payment of his allotted contribution to the poor’s rate. 
He is under no exclusive obligation to supply food gratuitously 
to those who cannot purchase it. He sells his bread to the 
authorities, who distribute it, and he gives away nothing that is 
special to his calling. Because the baker is not expected to 
give bread to all who are poor and hungry, the surgeon ought 
not to be expected to give skill to those who are poor and sick. 
Because Boards of Guardians buy bread for distribution, as 
much as is needed, so they, or others for them, ought to buy 
all the medical skill that is required, in order to meet the ail- 
ments of the poorer portion of the community. 

Against some of this we have not a word to say. As a matter 
of fact, as far as legal obligations are concerned, the tradesman 
and the doctor are perfectly upon a level ; and, for the service of 
the poor, the community is compelled to purchase what each 
class has to sell. The difference is this: that, while the com- 
munity buys sufficient bread for all the demands, it does not 
buy sufficient skill, and it expects what is lacking to be made 
up by the medical profession. Society expects gratuitous 
services, not from any particular individual in the medical body, 
but from some of them; and this expectation is invariably ful- 
filled. According to our objectors, it is based upon injustice 
and ought not to be entertained. 

To such we would reply that there is some difference (com- 
monly, indeed, believed to be of the broadest kind), between 
skill and merchandize, between the gift of God and that which 
can be bought for money. According to Christian precept, we 
are bound to use our skill in healing for the benefit of the sick. 
Certainly, it is a gift to us, by which we are to live; but as 
certainly it is a gift, through us, to mankind, which, as Christian 
men, we dare not withhold from the poor. The baker has no 
gift in any like sense; and if he have a capacity for business 
which renders him a prosperous man, he cannot impart of this 
to the poor, but only of its fruits, by giving the money which 
it has brought him. As far, therefore, as the elementary prin- 
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ciple is concerned, we hold all these analogies between the duty 
_ of the baker and the duty of the surgeon to be utterly fallacious. 
We will not urge that they are degrading, because we wish to 
point out a difference, not to arrogate a superiority. 

If this view be correct, the first objection advanced falls to 
the ground, and with it, subject to a higher law of duty, the 
second. But it would be well to reflect whether there is not 
another aspect than that advocated by the objectors, in which 
duty to the profession may be regarded. It will hardly be 
denied that the power of healing is a personal gift, not possessed 
by all people in an equal degree, and which the mere compliance 
with the requirements of a professional curriculum and of boards 
of examiners can hardly supply. It is a gift, indeed, to be 
cultivated, and increased by study and observation, but scarcely, 
we think, to be altogether acquired. But there is a tacit 
assumption, underlying the outcry against which we protest, 
that all qualified practitioners are equal in skill and knowledge. 
No one has absolutely put this assumption into words, but the 
idea is never absent from the discussion. ‘The hospital surgeon, 
itis said, who sees a labourer without a fee, deprives the general 
practitioner of a certain modicum of profit, it matters not how 
small. The hospital surgeon cannot take less than a guinea, 
the general practitioner may fittingly receive one-eighth of that 
sum, for which he will gladly supply, not only advice, but also 
physic. The labourer cannot pay the larger fee, but he might 
probably pay the smaller. The hospital surgeon, therefore, by 
his compliance with an evil custom, robs the general practitioner 
of his modest emolument, and diminishes, by so much, the 
ageregate earnings of the profession during the day. To give 
force to this argument, however, itis necessary to assume that the 
patient would derive equal benefit whether treated by the general 
practitioner or the hospital surgeon. It is only, in fact, upon 
this assumption that the argument can have any weight. 

We willingly concede that hospital staffs do not hold sole 
possession either of the gift of healing or of medical wisdom. 
Happily this is very far from being the case; but it is well to 
consider whether hospital physicians and surgeons do not perform 
a somewhat higher duty towards the profession than that which 
may be estimated by pounds, shillings, and pence ; whether, in 
fact, their gratuitous services are not only a work of Christian 
charity, but also a reasonable tribute to the public, on behalf of 
the profession, for those errors and shortcomings necessary to a 
science imperfect in itself and often most imperfectly practised. 
Does not the profession, in fact, show a higher appreciation of 
its lofty calling, and perform more nobly its duty to itself, by 
offering, untarnished by greed, a ready succour, not only to the 
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utterly impoverished, but to the victims of erring, careless, 
ignorant, or incompetent brethren? That there are such, few, 
we presume, will deny. How, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
when we reflect upon the very inadequate preparation which has 
hitherto been required, either professionally or morally, for the 
responsibilities of a medical life? Our examining bodies have 
framed regulations, which chiefly secure fees for themselves, a 
period of empirical drudgery or of chartered idleness for the 
student, and a few weeks of cramming by a grinder, as a prepa- 
ration for the final ordeal. It is true that they have lately been 
forced, by public opinion, into reforms, but they are even now 
looking back with regret upon the good old times of idleness 
and ignorance, and they have reformed as little as they dared. 
There can be no higher or better testimony to the essential 
tendency of medical practice to elevate those who pursue it, than 
the fact that, in spite of the College of Surgeons and the Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, in spite of apprenticeship and grinding, the great 
bulk of the general practitioners of this country do actually 
struggle out of the slough of student life into the position of 
honourable and intelligent gentlemen. But there are many who 
do not do this ; and it is to be remembered that it is upon these 
that the paid treatment of the poor must chiefly devolve. For 
various reasons such men do not ‘get on,” and they are com- 
pelled to work for a remuneration which more prosperous men 
refuse. ‘They are compelled to work, but they cannot be com- 
pelled to work well. 

We are painfully impressed by the conviction (forced upon 
us by long and wide experience), that the medical treat- 
ment of the sick poor, whether as club or union patients, or as 
paying small sums for medicine upon its delivery, is often un- 
satisfactory in the last degree. ‘‘ Cheapness,” is the great object 
sought under these circumstances, and the medical care is too 
commonly accurately apportioned to the amount paid per case. 
If a man’s necessity unfortunately compel him to accept the 
paltry terms offered by a “ union” or a “ club,” his necessities, it 
is well to remember, do not compel him to treat his pauper or club 
patients indifferently or carelessly. The moral responsibility in 
these cases differs not a whit from that of better paid cases; the 
responsibility, in fact, cannot be measured by the scale of charges. 
The moral guilt of a board of guardians or club does not 
cover moral guilt on the part of the parochial or club medical 
officer. But often necessity has nothing whatever to do with 
the acceptance of the beggarly pittances proffered by these 
bodies. ‘The following recent example is a case in point :— 

The poor of a township under the “Gilbert Act,” had been 
long attended by a medical practitioner, whose charges, 
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including medicine, averaged about 301. a year. On a change of 
guardians the board was seized with an economical fit, and it 
determined that the medical cost of the poor should, in future, 
as in neighbouring townships, be arranged by estimate “in lump,” 
and not, as previously, by charge per case. Notices were distri- 
buted to the three medical practitioners residing within the 

township, asking them to send in estimates of the sum for which 
they would each undertake the medical care of the poor. No 
information could be given as to the average amount of sick in 
the year, records of medical relief solely not being kept. One 
practitioner refused to give an estimate; the other two (one 
having been for some time the township medical officer) sent in 
estimates for 30l., stating that they named this sum because it 
approximated to the annual average and reasonable medical cost 
of several years. In the meantime, the project of the guardians had 
become widely known, and estimates poured in from surgeons 
in adjoining townships. All these practitioners lived owt of the 
township, the said township being somewhat extensive and con- 
taining not less than 8500 population. The lowest of the 
volunteered estimates was 5l., the highest 20l. The practitioner 
who offered to do for 201. the work required, jived a mile and 
three quarters from the workhouse, and near to one extremity 
of the township, but about two miles and a half from the furthest 
extremity. The practitioner who offered to do the work for 5U., 
lived upwards of two miles distant from any part of the town- 
ship. A third practitioner, who gave an estimate of 10l., lived a 
mile and a half distant from the nearest cottage in the town- 
ship. The two last-named individuals were comparatively 
substantial men. They both stated that they had private 
patients in the township, and that as they worked their practice 
entirely riding or driving, the distance would in no wise affect 
their proper attendance upon the sick. As to the facts that the 
distance of their residences would in any way tell somewhat 
heavily upon the pauper invalid who had to seek their help, and 
would interpose a somewhat serious difficulty to obtaining 
immediate assistance in sudden illness, or quick attendance in 
midwifery cases ; or that the loss of half a day to some member 
of the sick person’s family, in fetching the medicine (the 
estimate including the supply of medicine !)—these of course 
were trifling questions which such worthy gentlemen could not 
be expected to entertain. The guardians long debated the 
' propriety of electing the gentleman referred to whose estimate 
amounted to 10/1. One great argument in his favour was that 
he had attended the poor of his own township, the population of 
which was about 7000, for a like sum for several years. It was 
feared, however, that as the practitioner lived out of the town- 
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ship the election would be illegal. In the end, the resident 
practitioners, who had given estimates, refusing to modify 
their estimates, the practitioner who had offered to do the 
work for 20l. was elected, he (a new-comer) living nearest 
to the township. We had the curiosity to ask this brother- 
practitioner upon what principle he had given his estimate. 
“Oh,” he remarked, jauntily, “the amount is my house-rent, 
and I'll make it pay, you'll see.” “And how about the sick 
poor,’ we inquired. “That is their look-out,’ he laughingly 
rejoined, “and the look-out of the Board of Guardians.” We 
have a certain weakness for the credit and honour of the pro- 
fession, which we are sometimes at a loss whether to look upon 
as a virtue or asa vice. It is not easy at all times to determine 
whether reticence belongs to the one category or the other. The 
worthy we have referred to is a “‘ M.R.C.S. and L.A.C.” of no very 
late date, and he was accustomed to describe us as “ A very good 
fellow, always ready to get a brother practitioner out of a mess.” 
Within a fortnight we were summoned hastily to aid this repre- 
sentative of medicine in the case of an aged pauper. He (i.e. 
the surgeon) had contrived to thrust a catheter through the wall 
of the urethra, and alongside the rectum, and he was puzzled that 
urine did not follow. A day or two afterwards he met with an 
instance of what he called “ impaction” in a pauper midwifery 
case, and he opened the child’s head with a pair of ordinary, short 
scissors, with ‘‘ immediate success.” As for the more serious 
surgical cases he came across, it was merely from the fact that 
he had a neighbouring general hospital to fall back upon, 
that the unfortunates were saved from lamentable results. 
Thanks to our kindness and the general hospital, the man, for 
the sake of his large family, was saved from immediate perdition, 
but he was quickly deprived of doing mischief upon the sick poor ; 
and itis to be hoped that wherever he may now be neither 
poor nor rich may be submitted to his ignorant mercies. 

It may be said that this is a rare case. It is a glaring case, 
we admit, butit is not a solitary case within our own experience, 
and it is but one of many in which the profession has escaped 
unutterable disgrace almost solely through the generous, gra- 
tuitous, and oft self-sacriticing aid which it affords to the poor, 
privately and in hospitals. We have a right to place this aid 
as a set-off against the short-comings of ignorance and error, 
and to glory in the set-off. 

But there is another consideration, of wider application, 
perhaps, and which leads to very nigh the same conclusion. 

As long as medical science is progressive, it must always be 
extending its boundaries in some direction or other, more rapidly 
than busy men in general practice can keep pace with it. Of 
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such partial developments, such processes of outgrowth from 
the general body of knowledge, several have been witnessed by 
the generation now living. When the out-patients of the London 
Hospital described Dr. Thomas Davies as “the man with the 
horn,” auscultation of thelungs wasa mystery to the majority of the 
profession. Since then auscultation of the heart, and a knowledge 
of the true significance of its sounds, and more lately still certain 
facts about the pathology of cerebral and spinal diseases, have been 
of practical utility in the hands of a few, long before they could 
be mastered and applied by the many. During the last few 
years, the marvellous advances of ophthalmology furnish another 
and very striking illustration of the same kind; while the recent 
improvements in laryngoscopy and rhinoscopy are only less 
striking because more restricted in their application. We acquiesce 
contentedly in the fact that, perhaps not one practitioner in 
twenty can use the ophthalmoscope and correctly interpret its 
revelations, although it has now been more than ten years before 
the profession, and although no one, without faithlessness both to 
the profession and patient, can attempt to treat the internal dis- 
eases of the eye without it. Surely our acquiescence depends upon 
the effect of custom, in shutting the eyes to the most glaring evils. 
If twenty men all alike profess to treat disease, and nineteen of 
them will not take the trouble to acquire a certain amount of tact 
and knowledge, without which the treatment of a very important 
class of diseases cannot be conducted, do not the nineteen commit 
a most serious breach of a sacred duty? Is it not obligatory 
upon them that they should be armed at all points, and prepared 
to deserve the confidence they solicit ? Andif, as often happens, 
when one of the nineteen men is applied to by a patient with 
internal eye disease, by a poor man, let us say, instead of con- 
fessing his ignorance on the matter, and referring the sufferer to 
his better instructed brother, he treats him without knowledge 
and without benefit, gives him medicines that may be useless, 
or even hurtful, and pockets his money, does he not commit a 
heartless wrong? How can he complain if the twentieth man 
gives his skill freely to the poor? Is it not to the profit and 
credit of the profession, as a whole, that the patient should be 
restored to sight gratis by A., rather than that he should be 
confirmed in blindness by paying half-crowns to B.? Is it not 
to the credit of the profession that A. should remove all 
shadow of justification from B.’s misconduct, and deprive the 
poor, so far as A.’s special knowledge will go, of any reason 
for seeking B. on account of his presumed cheapness ? 

We have taken an illustration from ophthalmology because, 
in its present condition, it furnishes very striking ones. Mr. 
Bowman has lately published these remarkable words :— 
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“These (glaucomatous) diseases now begin to admit of accu- 
rate definition, of exact discrimination, and, in many cases, of 
the most admirable cures— diseases which, six years ago, 
marched on unchecked to more or less rapid destruction of sight. 
And I do not scruple to say that, were the scientific knowledge 
of them, now possessed by a few, diffused universally among all 
the members of our profession, failure of sight from this cause, 
in Great Britain, would be to a considerable degree prevented, 
and total blindness would be rare indeed.” * 

In the face of these words it cannot be disputed that, until all 
practitioners acquire the knowledge Mr. Bowman indicates, he 
and his colleagues support the dignity of the profession, while 
they render vast services to the community. 

So long, then, as careless and ignorant practitioners are to be 
found ; so long as a few allow the progress of science to pass on 
and leave them behind; so long, we conceive, will it be a noble 
work to afford a refuge to the poor, where, without being mulcted 
in purse, they can be secured in very great measure against both 
the errors of haste and the errors of ignorance. Both reflect 
infinite discredit upon the profession; and it is fit that we should, 
as a body, provide gratuitously the remedy for our own short- 
comings. 

With regard to the presumed “abuses” of the gratuitous 
advice system, it is certain, we think, that no system of human 
contrivance does the same amount of good with so little evil to 
counterbalance it. Those who object to the gratuitous cha- 
racter of medical services to charitable institutions, would not, 
we presume, propose to shut up the institutions altogether, but 
only to remunerate the medical officers. Let us see what would 
be the practical results of such a proceeding. 

In the first place, a demand for payment by medical officers, 
would at once close every struggling institution, and every 
institution of small size and limited income. If payment be 
given, it must, of course, be a sum bearing proper relation to the 
professional station of the receiver, and to the time devoted to 
the work. We are acquainted with one dispensary, where the 
surgeons receive 10]. per annum each, as an acknowledgment 
of their right to payment, and, in fact, as the small end of the 
wedge. This ground for receiving a housemaid’s wages is all 
very well, as long as such a payment is exceptional, and 
avowedly made to assert a principle. But if the rule were for 
medical officers to receive a pecuniary recompense, that recom- 
pense must be a real remuneration for their skill, and must 
harmonize with their ordinary scale of fees. It will be easy for 
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any reader to fix in his own mind upon an adequate sum ; to 
multiply it by the number of the medical staff of the nearest 
county hospital; and then to consider whence the money is to 
be obtained. Generally speaking, hospitals and dispensaries 
have not funds enough to encounter the sickness and accidents 
of their districts. Their normal condition is one of indebtedness 
to their treasurers or bankers; and their ordinary resource is 
some form of “special appeal.” In point of fact, their existence 
is possible only because their physicians and surgeons work for 
nothing. 

It cannot be disputed, perhaps, that the position of an 
honorary officer must always be more dignified than that of a 
stipendiary. The honorary surgeon, or physician, meets the 
gentlemen who compose the weekly board on a footing of 
perfect equality—as their fellow-labourer in a charitable work. 
The stipendiary would meet them in the hospital only as their 
paid servant ; and would, in many ways, be liable to a control 
that might easily be made vexatious. It would be no slight 
evil, surely, to degrade the leading members of the medical pro- 
fession in the relation they hold to the most influential and 
wealthy of their patients. 

It would be difficult, moreover, to fix upon any scale of pay- 
ment that would not lead to the suggestion, in times of poverty 
or pressure, that the work might be done for less. When a 
hospital was in difficulties, the chairman would say in confi- 
dence to the senior surgeon (who was paid, let us say, 4001, 
a-year), that Mr. So-and-so would be very glad to take the 
office for 200l.; and that the institution ought not to lose the 
opportunity of effecting so important a saving under the head 
of “salaries.” We fully believe that if every hospital and dis- 
pensary in the kingdom were to commence the new year with a 
salaried staff, the application of this kind of argument would 
restore the ‘“‘ gratis system” before the lapse of a single gene- 
ration. 

Among the so-called “ abuses” of our hospital system, the 
one that is most chiefly and continuously urged is the relief 
afforded to persons “ able to pay.” We do not see how stipen- 
diary officers would remove this evil, unless by affording to 
grumblers the satisfaction of knowing that somebody was paid. 
In order that this satisfaction should be complete, the contem- 
plated remuneration should be “ per case.” 

It is quite plain, we think, that if persons in easy circum- 
stances choose to be dishonest, and to resort to certain subter- 
fuges, they may obtain the advantages of charitable institutions 
with very little risk of detection. Itis not, and in the nature 
of things it cannot be, anybody’s business to find them out. 
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‘They can only be excluded by closing the doors altogether, and 
most persons would consider the remedy worse than the evil. 

There are many cases, however, where an apparent ability to 
pay is a merely deceptive appearance; where those who have 
had losses, or been reduced by some of the various kinds of 
misfortune, are struggling to maintain a decent appearance, or 
to keep their footing in their class of life until better times 
may come. We have followed up the history of a few of the 
seemingly “‘ better-off” hospital patients, and, in doing so have 
been brought face to face with some of the saddest stories of 
privation ever encountered in the course of a professional career. 
For such people, gratuitous medical service means the detection 
of the germs of disease, the treatment of ailments for which the 
sufferers would not have afforded themselves a paid doctor, and 
thus, over and over again, the salvation of lives valuable to 
families and to the community. 

But, it is averred, farmer Smith and butcher Brown go to the 
county infirmary as out-patients, or go by excursion train to 
London, and get advice at a hospital there. We do not believe 
it. Their wives possibly may do so; but attendance at a hospital 
absorbs too much time to be practised by any class whose time 
is not absolutely worthless. And to whatever extent the objec- 
tion may be true, its truth, as a rule, is a mere expression of the 
popular feeling that doctors of only very moderate repute are 
more careful to lay the foundation of a bill of charges than to 
investigate and cure the diseases brought under their notice. 

We have our own complaint against hospitals, and it is of a 
very serious character. They do not accomplish nearly what 
their pecuniary resources would allow, on account of the most 
unwise, and, indeed, unjust limitation of the number of their 
medical officers. In nearly every county town the hospital is 
in the hands of a small and exclusive clique, who, by virtue of 
their appointments, affect superiority to their brethren. These 
appointments are obtained by election, after a costly and humi- 
liating canvass, often after a contest in which every kind of elec- 
tioneering trick is practised, and in which family interest, religious 
ereed, or other considerations wholly foreign to the issue, are of 
equal, sometimes of far more, weight than the possession of pro- 
fessional skill, and the conscientious discharge of professional 
duty. The number of the staff thus selected is invariably below 
the real needs of the institution, with the result that the out- 
patient department is grievously neglected, and often handed over 
absolutely to the house-surgeon. The needs of the institution 
should, we think, be even less the measure of the proper strength 
of the staff, than the number of willing labourers that could be 
procured. The profession, as a body, supports hospitals nobly. 
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The profession, as a body, has a right to all the advantages (of 
which experience is the chief) to be gained from them. We hold 
that every physician or surgeon who resides within a certain 
distance of a hospital, and who gives proof of skill and diligence in 
his calling, ought to be permitted to take his share of the work. 
The duties of a hospital might in this way be divided among 
a sufficient number of men to insure their proper performance ; 
the profession would largely benefit by the wide distribution of 
the privileges now so jealously guarded by a few; the patients, 
by the greater amount of time and care bestowed upon them ; 
and the public, by the power of selection among many men, to 
each of whom the advantages of hospital practice and of 
hospital responsibility had been accorded. 


ArT. VII.—ON A NEW THEORY OF VISION, 
RESULTING FROM A NEW THEORY OF 
THE HUMAN MIND. 


By J. ALEXANDER Davies. 


THE doctrine I am about to explain I have, according to the 
distinction of Dr. Brown, which I take to be a philosophical 
one, called a theory. Concerning the difference between an 
hypothesis and theory, he has said (Phil. Hum. Mind, Lect. 8), 
‘““We commonly give the name of hypothesis to cases in which 
we suppose the intervention of some substance, of the existence 
of which, as present in the phenomenon, we have no direct 
proof, or of some additional quality of a substance before un- 
observed ; and the name of theory to cases, which do not sup- 
pose the existence of any substance that is not actually observed, 
or of any quality that has not been actually observed, but 
merely the continuance, in certain new circumstances, of ten- 
dencies observed in other circumstances’—a passage I have 
thought it would be of utility to adduce, the distinction in 
question being very commonly overlooked. ‘The theory, then, 
which I would set forth is founded upon, and manifestly follows 
from, a new theory concerning the nature of the human mind, 
(both the intellectual and moral nature), which may thus be 
stated. Without denying the possibility either of the present 
or future existence of matter, of which the perception would be 
possible without that of length and breadth—or, as it is gene- 
rally said, not having length and breadth, the absence of which 
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conditions constitutes the idea of spiritual substance, that is to 
say, the knowledge of what would form this idea—it may be 
affirmed that we cannot conceive such a possibility. On this 
account, however, it would not be philosophical either to make 
the denial in question, or, perhaps, doubt the possibility ; but, 
according to the law of Newton, not to look for more causes 
than are necessary to explain the known effects, it may properly 
be enquired whether the absence of the above-mentioned condi- 
tions is necessary to account for the phenomena of the human 
mind. I believe that it is not. 

To every previous material hypothesis or theory of the human 
mind, it may be objected that no reply has been given to the 
possible enquiry—What part of the material substance supposed 
to be the mind reflects, remembers, imagines, and feels ?—an 
objection which the ingenious Priestley did not answer, and 
therefore, undoubtedly, did not anticipate. It is, however, a 
real one; whereas, the notion that matter cannot think, is only 
a prejudice. It must be allowed that, possibly, this notion is 
true, nevertheless, it is believed only from prejudice—those 
believing it not being able to give any philosophical reason for 
their doing so. The supposition that the mind is the result 
(combination or aggregate) of the forces of the various parts 
composing it, is not liable to this objection, and one which has 
parallels in physical science. According to it the several parts 
of the mind are noé the mind itself, this being the result of the 
combination or union of their respective forces; so that it 
cannot be enquired, what part of the substance composing it 
thinks, or otherwise sustains, whether actively or passively, a 
function of mind, or itself. Similarly, the magnetism produced 
by electricity is the result of action which is not magnetic, and 
electricity accrues from motion, the friction of certain bodies, 
which motion is not electric; and so also the light consequent 
upon friction and galvanism, proceeds from motions which are 
not luminous. In a word, physically, we find the development 
(whether by the term be understood the transformation or 
creation) of force, on which account the possibility of the truth 
of this psychological theury—so called because the existence 
of no new laws is supposed—cannot be denied; for it is of 
like character with the cases referred to, and by analogy is 
rendered probable. It cannot, indeed, be denied, because of 
this similarity—the proposition being that mind results from 
various forces, none of which are in any degree mental. 

Having thus briefly stated what I consider to be a new theory 
of the mind, I shall now show how the theory of vision which 
I am wishful to propose—a theory, indeed, which may be 
applied to every sense—follows from it. All the attempts which 
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have been made to explain the cause of erect vision have been 
founded upon the supposition that the mind perceives objects 
positionally—a supposition, however, which not only has not 
been proved to be true, but is inconsistent both with the doc- 
trine I have stated, and that of the mind being an unextended 
substance; inasmuch as an object manifestly cannot be im- 
pressed positively upon a mind whose component parts are not 
mind, neither be represented positionally (which implies exten- 
sion), by means either of light or contact, upon an unextended 
substance. Now, this being the case, it follows that the know- 
ledge of erect vision (erectness being one variety of position), 
whether the impressions upon the visual nerves are conveyed 
from the backs of the retinas or the iris, is instinctively pro- 
duced. And as regards the objection that the term instinct is 
only a name for our ignorance, I would observe that this is but 
partially true, it being 7m some cases possible to perceive the 
existence of this power, whereas in no instance are we able to 
explain it. This explanation shows why no difference in the 
position of the eyes, when neither is removed from its normal 
position—not even the placing of their upper parts undermost, 
and vice versa, as when any objects are viewed between the legs 
—makes such objects appear to any degree unerect. ‘This con- 
dition which, physically, cannot be accounted for (it being 
obvious that different causes—the different situations of the 
impressions upon the backs of the retinas—produce the same ~ 
result, the apparent erectness of objects, whatever the position 
of the eyes) is brought about it must be concluded, by a power 
which, not being understood, we are compelled to term instinct. 

The cause of erect vision is one great optical difficulty; another 
is the cause of single vision with two eyes—a condition which, I 
am ready to allow, cannot be understood by the above explana- 
tion. I take it that the mind receives duality of impression 
only when the sensations producing the impressions are diffe- 
rent in force; or, in other words, that when the forces are equal 
in strength there is unity of; and when different, duality of— 
what I call degree. Thus, when both eyes are conveyed towards 
any point, in which case the sensations caused by the light pro- 
ceeding from it are equal in force (intensity), only one point is 
seen ; whereas two images are seen of another point more or less 
distant,* the light proceeding from which does not in any case 
equally affect both eyes—they not being similarly situated with 
regard to the point. The phenomenon of a distant point being 


* The celebrated Dr. Reid, a metaphysician much neglected by physicists, has 
(Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense) most philoso- 
phically considered these and similar phenomena; but I do not find that he has 
anticipated this explanation. 
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seen doubly has been adduced to me by a great optical autho- 
rity, as being inconsistent with this explanation, he maintaining 
that both eyes are in the same degree affected by the last-men- 
tioned point; but this, certainly, is not the case. It is incredible 
that the difference of position does not make a difference in the 
degree of the force transmitted to the visual nerves. It has 
also been objected that if one eye is less sensitive than the 
other, or imperfect, the force transmitted is different, and yet 
there is single vision; but I would ask how the fact of weak- 
ness proves that the force accruing from the light transmitted 
through the organ, is less than that produced by the light of 
the other eye? This is manifestly a begging of the question 
—a palpable non sequitur, inasmuch as the condition in ques- 
tion may be accounted for by the supposition of some disturb- 
ance in the passage of the light through the organ, which 
disturbance, be it considered, does not of necessity imply a 
diminution of its progressive forcee—of that it would otherwise 
have exerted. Moreover, the supposition of the loss of force 
in the way mentioned, is unphilosophical, it being known that 
equal forces impressed in the same way upon any substances, 
transmit the same amount of force, however this is varied in 
quality. Again, the circumstance that if a piece of glass of 
any colour is placed before either eye, or pieces of different 
colour before both, there is still single vision, cannot be brought 
forward in opposition to this view, there being no reason in 
either case for concluding that there “is a difference in the 
strength of the forces produced. I would also add that the 
diversity in the impressions produced upon each eye, conse- 
quent upon their difference of position, cannot be set forth as 
an objection, inasmuch as the difference in the direction of the 
rays, by the greater angles of some and the smaller of others, 
does not affect the strength of the light entering either eye; and 
where any part is seen only by one eye, the angular compensa- 
tion also prevents an irregularity, which would here be a weak- 
ness, in the strength of the light reaching the other. And it 
must also be observed that the fact of the corresponding points 
of objects not being represented upon the corresponding points 
of the retinas, is one which may at once be explained by 
the compensation of the rays unitedly.* The experiment of 


* Writing concerning structural hypotheses, Sir David Brewster has said 
(Life, &c. of Newton, Edin. 1855, chap. x.): ‘‘We cannot attach any value to 
the invention of structural hypotheses, when the phenomena may be explained by 
that habitual sympathy of double organs with which we are so well acquainted.” 
I am persuaded that Sir David has here been misled by a word, the term sym- 
pathy having no other meaning than instinct, which is absurd as applied to organs. 
This, manifestly, is not an explanation of the cause of single vision; and it is 
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Reid,* of looking at some very small and well-illuminated object, 
within the nearest limit of distinct vision, through three or 
more pin-holes in a card, within the circumference of the pupil, 
in which case the object is seen triply, or as many times as the 
number of the apertures, although very simple, is one of the 
greatest importance, its result being the same as that produced 
by combinations of lenses or semi-lenses. The plurality of 
impressions 1s caused by the fact that the light does not simi- 
larly fall upon the various parts of the retina, on which account 
the various currents of nerve-force produced by it are different in 
strength, and hence there is diversity of degree; which explana- 
tion may also, of course, be applied to an eye removed from its 
normal position by the finger, when any object is seen doubly. 
It may also be applied to all the phenomena of squinting. I am 
not aware that the hypothesis of M. de la Hire, that the greatest 
sensibility in the defective eye of a squinting person is upon 
one side of the centre of the retina, has in a single instance 
been proved correct; and if it were, the fact of single vision 
with one eye turned aside, could be accounted for by the part of 
greatest sensibility being turned towards the object, which part 
would receive light in a direct manner, that is, at right angles. 
The condition of mere eye distortion is, of course, the same as 
the above-mentioned artificial removal of the organ from its 
normal position. 

It is perfectly evident, from another experiment of Reid— 
namely, the looking at a very small and well-illumined object 
beyond the nearest and within the farthest limit of distinct 
vision, through a pin-hole, which, being moved across the 
various parts of the pupil, we can see the object by the. several 
rays, and this always in the same direction—that visible direc- 
tion, the knowledge of the direction of an object, is not con- 


surprising, a little afterwards, to meet with the following passage:—‘“‘ While Dr. 
Reid maintains that objects appear single when the images are found upon corre- 
sponding points of the retina (all optical writers speak as if man had but one eye), 
and double in all other circumstances, he gives no explanation whatever of single 
vision.” What explanation has Sir David Brewster himself produced? His 
remarks upon Dr, Alison’s explanation are open to the same objection. I do 
not find that Dr. Whewell (Phil. Induct. Scien., Lond. 1847) has advanced one 
step beyond Reid; and he has much confused the subject by speaking of the eye 
‘‘judging” and ‘“‘determining”—an obvious fallacy. We may as well apply 
these terms to an arm or leg. His explanation of single vision (Paradomes of 
Vision—Single Vision: (1) Small or Distant Objects :—‘‘as each eye judges of 
position, and as the two eyes judge similarly, an object will be seen in the same 
place by one eye and by the other, when the two images which it produces are 
similarly situated with regard to the corresponding points of the retina,”) is that 
of Dr. Porterfield, thus given by Reid :—‘‘ Having the faculty of perceiving the 
object with each eye in its true place, we must perceive it with both eyes in the 
same place, and consequently must perceive it single.” 
* Inquiry, Edin, 1814, chap. vi. sec. 12, p. 268, 
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cluded from that of any of the rays proceeding from it. In 
fact, upon investigation, it is found that, in direct vision, any 
object is seen in the direction of a line perpendicular to the 
retina at the apex of the cone of rays, or, which is the same 
thing, and shown by Professor Rogers,* of a line bisecting 
these retinal lines; so that he was in error in affirming that this 
law is at variance with the one above (Brewster's). Never- 
theless it would be absurd, indeed, manifestly so, to conclude 
from the results of this investigation that the significance of 
these lines could have been discovered apart from experience, 
especially as, in indirect vision, these laws are not applicable. 
I cannot understand that these laws are different to that of Reid 
for direct vision, “that every point of the object is seen in the 
direction of a right line passing from the picture of that point 
on the retina, through the centre of the eye ;” this appearing to 
me to be only another way of describing the same line, except 
that the law of Reid is applicable to indirect vision—a very 
important difference, moreover, and one which (not, of course, 
as a difference, but merely as a part of its application), I do not 
remember that he has stated. It is also perfectly evident that 
the knowledge of the direction of an object by sight is altogether 
obtained by experience, a fact which has lately been thoroughly 
explained by Mr. Bain,* who has said (p. 384) : “ Direction is 
not a perception of sight alone ; its very meaning precludes the 
supposition. It implies the locomotive or other movements 
that would lead us up to the object, or produce a definite 
change in its appearance. .... But without the experience of 
our moving organs generally, we should never know either the 
meaning of direction, or the fact that a certain impression on 
the retina implies a certain course for us to take in reference to 
Cee) if, for example, an object were to lie in a 
direction inclined at 45° to the plane of its image on the retina, 
we should equally well become acquainted with direction ; 
experience would connect the Jocomotive estimate with the 
visional impression, exactly as is done now ; —words which, 
being in every way philosophical, I have here adduced. The 
reader will perceive the superiority of this doctrine to that of 
Porterfield and Whewell, which consists of two assumptions ; 
one, that we do perceive objects in their true position, and the 
other, that singleness of vision is the result of their being seen in 
the same place: neither of which propositions, but especially the 
first, is in any degree evident. Prior to believing the second- 
mentioned doctrine, the reader should demand a proof from the 


* American Assoc., E.N.P.J., Oct. 1860. 
+ Senses and the Intellect, Lond. 1855. 
No TX. H 
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mere physicist that single vision would thus accrue—a proof 
which has not, as yet, been furnished, and which does not 
consist in the fact observed by Brewster, by way of a proof, 
that if one of the eyeballs be pressed aside two images are seen, 
or, I would rather say, double vision is experienced—the idea 
of images, and also their supposition, being intelligible only as 
mental conditions. Because, under certain physical conditions, 
double, and under others single, triple, or quadruple vision, is 
experienced, it does not follow that the respective conditions 
are the causes of the mental phenomena, although clearly it 
must be concluded that they are the occasions of them, by which 
T mean the conditions really producing them ; on which account, 
however, it should not be inferred that the statement of the. 
physical conditions is any explanation of their mental effects, 
because the laws of the mind are not those of matter. This 
must be evident, and from it the superiority of Mr. Bain’s 
reasoning above that of mere physicists will surely be manifest, 
although the example given (which extends to the mind) relates 
to visible direction alone. It should always be remembered 
that a statement of the physical causes of any phenomenon 
dependent upon a sense is not an explanation of its real (ulti- 
mate) cause, which, in every case, is an affection of the mind: 
either a blind instinct, as in upright vision, a simple affection, 
as in single, or a suggestion (piece of knowledge) originally 
obtained by experience, instinctively suggested, as in the know- 
ledge of direction by vision. The doctrine of Sir Charles Bell,* 
that the constant searching motion.of the eye is the means by 
which we become acquainted with the positions of objects, 
an application of the doctrine of the muscular sense, is only so 
far true that these motions are the indices, along with the visible 
rays themselves, the significance of which, as regards direction, 
we are by experience enabled to discover; so that this physical 
explanation also does not supplant experience. It is easy to 
see that the position of an object could no more originally, or 
apart from experience, be known from the motion of the eye 
than any of the rays proceeding from it; inasmuch as, apart 
from this knowledge, the laws of visual direction—that light 
travels in straight lines, and an object, not being visible along 
curves,.as proved by the refraction of rays passing through the 
atmosphere, can only thus be seen—could not be determined ; of 
which laws the first, when light is seen, follows from the second. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that, generally speaking, the 
phenomena most frequently seen are those which are the last 
explained. This can, in part, be accounted for by the fact that, 


* Phil. Trans., 1823. 
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as a rule, the phenomena are entirely overlooked, of which the 
very simple experiment of viewing any object through a pin- 
hole, is an example. In this case the object appears both 
smaller, duler, and farther off* The small number of rays 
entering the eye is the cause of the dulness experienced, from 
which its apparent decrease of size and greater distance arises, 
these conditions being inferred from the former. 

The idea that, in the use of the stereoscope, the successive 
convergence of the eyes to every part of the picture is necessary 
to the perception of solidity, is disproved, first, by the fact 
that some parts of the picture are not similar; secondly, by the 
fact that each new convergence would obliterate the impression 
produced by the last ; and thirdly, by the experiments of Pro- 
fessor Rogers (see above reference) and those of Mr. F. August.t 
And the idea is also rendered very improbable by the fact, adduced 
as an objection by Dove, that the stereoscopic images appear 
solid upon the almost instantaneous illumination of the electric 
spark. The doctrine that solidity is caused by the pictures 
corresponding, more or less, with the appearances of objects as 
seen with both eyes, is certainly and manifestly true; but it 
should not from this be concluded that the appearance of relief 
in a solid object is thus produced, inasmuch as it appears solid 
when viewed only with one eye. Itcannot be affirmed that any 
object thus seen appears solid because it is known to be so; for 
if any person were assured that a picture were a model, its 
impression would not raise the belief of its relief. The only 
explanation is, that a solid object appears solid because it really 
is so, on this account producing an impression which, in no 
case, ‘results from the view of a picture, all pictorial representa- 
tions being imperfect; in consequence of which they never 
appear solid, or, if so, their relief, which, of course, is in pro- 
portion to their perfection of delineation, is only exceedingly 
small in degree. 

I shall now show how the theory of vision here propounded 
may be applied to the other senses. All sounds are heard 


* T would here mention that on the gth of November the moon, which, from 
where I saw it, had a dull red appearance, appeared about a foot in diameter, 
which increase of size I take to have been brought about with its dulness, which 
instinctively suggested the idea of increased distance, and hence of increased size, 
The difference between this case and the one mentioned in the text is this: that 
while the moon, the size of which cannot be realized, is really thought to be 
larger, the objects seen through the pin-hole, whose sizes can be and are realized, 
are not so considered ; on which account their increase of dulness, which makes 
them appear further off, makes them also, and because of this idea of increased 
distance, appear smaller. The point lies in the realization (imagination) of size, 
the mere knowledge of the dimensions of any body not being of any utility in 
these cases. 

+ Phil. Mag., Nov. 1860. 
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singly with two ears, because, mentally, there is unity of degree, 
which case is exactly similar to that of single vision with the 
two eyes. And the sense of position consequent upon touch is 
precisely coincident with that of position by means of the visual 
rays ; while the knowledge of direction from tactual impressions, 
like that of visible direction, is a knowledge which originally was 
obtained by experience, and, as in sight, is now instinctively 
suggested. Dr. Reid thought that sounds are heard singly 
because, being perfectly like and synchronous, they have no- 
thing by which they can be distinguished; but this is not 
admissible as an explanation, inasmuch as two impressions are 
produced upon the mind, which, upon my doctrine of its con- 
stitution, are perceived together. I would not confuse myself 
with the word “sympathy.” Moreover, the fact of want of 
distinction between the two impressions cannot be adduced as a 
reason for their singleness; for a couple of coins looked at 
simultaneously in any direction, through two tubes, by each eye, 
only one being seen by each, never appear one, because the 
eyes are never at the same time precisely similarly situated with 
regard to them, so that the nerve impressions are not the same 
in force. The knowledge of auditory, as that of olfactory direc- 
tion, is no doubt originally obtained by experience, and after- 
wards instinctively suggested; but the fact that the direction 
of the causes of sounds and smells is never known when either 
sounds or smells are projected much out of a straight line, is a 
proof that this kind of experience is not possible. ‘The sense 
of position does not accrue either from auditory or olfactory im- 
pressions, and why this is the case is not evident. Why does light 
enable us to know the position of a man, and sound not inform 
us of that of a bell, or smell the way in which a rose is held ? 
By the tactual faculty, however, we are made aware of position, 
and this clearly by the force of instinct. When I place my 
hand upon my leg I am immediately conscious of its position, 
from which fact, seeing that the nature of the impression is not 
perceptibly changed by any- alteration of position, I conclude 
that this knowledge is not obtained by experience, but instinc- 
tively. But, as regards the direction, any alteration in which 
causes a new experience, it may fairly be concluded that this 
knowledge was at first experimentally (by experience) obtained, 
and is now instinctively suggested. It may probably be inquired 
how it is that, if each hand, or any part of each hand, is placed 
upon the same part of the corresponding or opposite leg, or the 
same part of the opposite arm, two impressions are experienced : 
why, as in single vision, one only is not felt. I reply that, if the 
impressions were precisely similar, in which case the forces trans- 
mitted to the nerves carrying the impressions (sensations) would 
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be the same in degree; and, if the nerves conveyed these 
forces to the mind, without their sameness of strength being 
altered, this result would accrue, the mental impressions being 
equal; and hence there would be singleness or unity of feeling 
(perception), arising from a mental condition which, in this 
case, would effect what I have called unity of degree. 


Art. VIII—ON MORBID IMPULSE.* 


By W. CarmicuaEL McInrosu, M.D., Murray's Royal 
Asylum, Perth. 


Ir is but a little while ago that the doctrine of impulsive mania, 
apart from other evident mental lesion, was countenanced by 
our legal authorities; and there is no doubt that many an un- 
fortunate individual, worthy of a milder fate, satisfied apparent 
justice by death, or was consigned to languish his dreary exist- 
ence in a gloomy prison. Now, however, from the progress of 
medical science, this form of mental derangement is recognised 
more clearly, and, as consequences, irresponsible beings are 
_ often saved from misdirected punishment, and society, and the 
afflicted themselves, from their insane tendencies. But even 
still there is scarcely a serious case of the kind which excites 
attention in our law courts without entailing much annoyance, 
anxiety, and perplexity to both legal and medical authorities ; 
especially the latter, who, it cannot be doubted, are most fitted 
to judge, from their previous training and experience. As the 
great aim of the ordinary physician and surgeon is, either to 
prevent disease altogether, or else to treat it so early as to miti- 
gate its asperities and check further advancement; so the 
alienist is expected now, with delicate sagacity, to be alive to 
all those intricate symptoms which indicate or precede cerebral 
aberration, as well as to treat the disease in its well-marked or 
chronic forms. So zealous, indeed, have some alienist writers 
become on the former point, that they have fallen into the grie- 
vous error of confounding crime with morbid impulse, thereby 
aggravating the doubt and perplexity, where both already existed 
too largely. 

In the following essay I propose to examine (1) the Nature 
and (2) the Causes of Morbid Impulse. 


* The basis of this paper formed the Browne Prize Essay for 1860, Class of 
Med. Psychology and Mental Diseases, University of Edinburgh, 
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1. Nature.-—By morbid impulse, as a form of insanity, is 
meant that condition of the mental organism in which the indi- 
vidual is irresistibly or uncontrollaby impelled to commit some 
act, either unconsciously, or if conscious, without the power on 
his part to prevent it. It,.may occur in various states. The in- 
tellect may be congenitally defective, as in idiocy and imbe- 
cility ; or the brain may not be much disordered, and the agent 
may be perfectly conscious that he is committing a deed which is 
culpable; or, again, the individual under the impulse does an act 
of the nature of which he afterwards loses all remembrance—a 
happy Lethe, perchance, for the dire result. This 1s sometimes 
seen in epilepsy, either before or after the fit. Lastly, the impulse 
may take place as one of the traits of character in the true luna- 
tic, requirmg constant and efficient surveillance to prevent serious 
injury to himself or others. In many cases the intellect, to all 
appearance, is little deranged, while, lurking in the secret re- 
cesses of the brain, there lies some sweeping moral defect or 
perversion, which only requires its peculiar stimulus to be ex- 
cited into active mischief. Ordinary friends around do not 
dream of mental derangement, and even one examination by a 
physician may not always lead the patient to betray his defect, 
unless very skilfully handled; yet, in no long time, a desperate or 
disgraceful act may startle all—alike by its impetuous suddenness 
and dangerous nature. For instance, it is related that a gentle- 
man of high attainments and character, while in the apparent 
enjoyment of excellent health and spirits, had a dinner party of his 
friends ; there was no one present so agreeable and attractive in 
conversation and manners as himself; but in the middle of the 
festivity he rose and politely apologised for absenting himself a 
moment, and, retiring to an adjoining room, cut his throat to the 
vertebre, at the very time when his friends were drinking his 
health. ; 

Certain impulsive acts, compared with ordinary ones, are to 
the latter what the two kinds of muscular action are to each 
other ; the one is voluntary, “since as the mind commands and 
wills, it may be excited, increased, diminished, or arrested ; the 
other involuntary, of which the mind is either unconscious, or if 
conscious, the motion is performed without its consent, and is 
excited only by a corporeal stimulus applied to the nervous 
system. The one depends on the free will of the creature, 
the other is purely automatic and independent of it.” Purely 
instinctive acts, however, are very different from examples of 
morbid impulse. Both excite a special class of conceptions, 
which constitute the object and satisfaction of the instinct, but 
in the former case, the instinct or impulse is natural, whereas in 
the latter it is unnatural or diseased. The latter (morbid impulse 
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or instinct) is, however, almost invariably a perversion of the 
natural instinct, and hence the relation between the two. “A 
strong and wholly sensational desire, which arises from obscure 
sensational stimuli, and the material ideas of which are conse- 
quently little developed in the brain, is termed a blind impulse 
(instinct, sympathy, sensual propensity, sensual wclination, 
natural instinct generally). ‘These blind instincts or impulses 
“are divided into the instincts of self-preservation, self-mainte- 
nance, the propagation of the species, and love of offspring.’ * 
It will at once be seen that the perversions (from disease) of these 
last-mentioned instincts constitute the characteristic and leading 
varieties of morbid impulse; for instance, Nature has endowed 
all animals with an instinctive love of life, and an abhorrence of 
the opposite. We see that timid animals fly from the object 
of their dread or hide themselves in secure places; and if the 
stronger brutes wage fierce combat with the invader, it is not 
because they are careless of life, but rather that, by exerting them- 
selves to conquer, they strive to retain that which is in jeopardy. 
Man in a state of nature seldom or never commits suicide, because 
his instincts and impulses are natural, even though they may be 
exaggerated, whereas in civilization nothing is more common, 
because our natural instincts are prone, by a multitude of circum- 
stances, hereafter to be noticed, to disease and perversion. 

In morbid impulse, then, certain of the moral faculties and 
instincts seem to be congenitally defective (and this form mani- 
fests itselfin early life) or are destroyed or perverted by disease, 
inaction, orinjury. If we regard the cerebrum as the overruling 
power, and the cerebellum and cerebral ganglia the means by 
which in ordinary circumstances volition is exercised, and the 
various external relations acquired, then it would seem that in 
these cases part of the connecting nerve substance, by which the 
cerebrum governs and directs by moral sway our various acts, 
was diseased or otherwise rendered incapable, while the act itself 
was carried out with vigorous energy. The other faculties re- 
maining in tolerable condition, there does not necessarily follow 
an unconsciousness of the impulsive act ; indeed the person may 
be fully aware of it, and yet by the defect before mentioned be 
incapable of staying it. The laws of unconscious central action, 
as developed by Professor Laycock, have an important bearing 
on this question, for just as certain cries are automatic, so may 
acts. “The cerebral and cerebellar hemispheres (he writes) may 
be considered as extensive peripheries, having, like the corporeal 
periphery, the medulla oblongata for their centre. So that tele- 
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organic changes taking place therein, which in the usual states 
coincide with conscious states, as ideas, feelings, or desires, may 
during morbid states pass downwards to the medulla oblongata, 
and there excite the activity of appropriate motor or kinetic 
substrata, without at the same time exciting any state of con- 
sciousness whatever. This is, in fact, what occurs in all states 
of automatic cerebral action.” ‘‘ Possibly it is in the locus niger 

we must look for the common sensory.” . 

Corporeal appetites are produced without consciousness, as is 
well known. An angry man can more readily assuage his pas- 
sion without avenging himself than a hungry man can quiet his 
stomach without taking food. Nature impels animals to the 
blind use of the sexual organs with which she has supplied them, 
as well as with the knowledge how to use them; without their 
being aware that they will thereby propagate their species. It 
would appear, indeed, that no animal, except reasoning man, is 
aware of thissubject. If, however, there be disease or degenera- 
tion of the nervous centre in connexion with the foregoing, then 
the person indulges madly in all brutal appetites and instincts. 
This is seen in a certain degree in that great and instructive class, 
our criminal population. Amongst these there is a great deficiency 
of that controlling power which by reason tempers our natural im- 
pulses, and keeps them within decorous limits. In such cases we 
wonder little at the committal of desperate acts; it is when a person 
of good character and attainments is hurried away by an irresistible 
inclination, impelled by a blind, wnnatural instinct, that cannot 
be accounted for, to this or the other action which his reason 
reprobates and condemns—it is this which strikes us with asto- 
nishment. ‘‘ Beset by ideas of robbery, of incendiarism, of 
murder, of suicide, which he in vain strives to combat, he feels 
all the horror of such desires, and yet his will is overborne ; 
without a motive, without an interest, he burns, slays, or sheds 
his own blood.”* 

In that period of imperfect cerebral action which occurs be- 
tween sleeping and waking, many striking examples of morbid 
impulse have been recorded. Among others is related the case 
of a pedlar who was sleeping by a roadside, when a countryman 
passing by shook him by the shoulders in joke; the man sud- 
denly awoke, drew a sword-stick, and stabbed the disturber 
through the heart. This clearly was an irresponsible act, but 
the court did not think so, for the pedlar was hanged. This 
peculiar state will be more fully noted under the Causes. 

Instances of morbid impulse, in one or other of its forms, have 


* Dr. W. A. F. Browne, Reports of Dumfries Asylum. 
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been recorded from very early ages: the case of Cleomenes, king 
of Sparta, mentioned by Herodotus as being prone to violent 
assaults and other insane impulses, shows several interesting 
features. He was at length confined, and managing to circum- 
vent his attendant and obtain a knife, he killed himself by 
making long gashes in his flesh. In the present day the affec- 
tion is by no means uncommon. One of the most frequent 
varieties is the derangement of the sexual instinct. The victims 
of the latter, however, preserve silence as to their thraldom, until 
corporeal and mental vigour have yielded before the insane ten- 
dency. It is not rare for a mother, in whom not the slightest 
mental infirmity—usually so called—can be detected, to have 
enduring and deadly hatred against some one of her offspring, and 
on whom she wreaks such acts of violence and cruelty as to ne- 
cessitate the removal of the child. The insane impulse for alco- 
holic stimuli is not uncommon; cases of suicide, homicide, and 
perhaps kleptomania, abound; and the same fatality leads many 
men to indulge to excess in opium, cannabis indica, and chloro- 
form. Glancing at the morbid impulses of the veritable insane 
in our asylums, it is found that there are marked, if not the 
chief, features in the case of many patients. In almost every 
large asylum there are extreme cases of pica; patients who 
devour earth, filth, grass, &c.; many have enormous appetites, 
and besides finishing their own ample allowance, they eagerly 
devour all eatables they can lay their hands on, even to a quan- 
tity sufficient for four or five ordinary men. Cases of erotic 
impulse, satyriasis, suicide, homicide, and kleptomania are shown 
in vivid colours, and are reflected sharply from the oft enfeebled 
state of the intellect and will. 

This impulsive insanity is limited to no age, and has been 
observed fully developed at a very early period of life. Through- 
out the pages of our literature on insanity are numerous cases 
where children of tender years have hanged or drowned them- 
selves on the slightest grounds. Precocity of development in 
the generative organs, occurring generally at either dentition 
(three or seven years), leads to masturbation. The case of a 
little girl is recorded, who combined insane cunning with the 
erotic.and suicidal impulses. ‘The period of puberty is a fertile 
field for many examples; while adult age and the decline of life 
are each subject to inroads. ‘The person affected may have an 
irresistible impulse to perform some trifling act, or he may blindly 
rush into homicide or suicide. 

Sometimes the morbid impulse seems analogous to that class 
of animal instincts and passions which are aroused by the sight 
of bright colours, as scarlet to the bull and white to the bat. 
This is illustrated in the case of a girl, of unexceptionable morals 
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and character, of mild and amiable deportment, who was attacked 
by the most intense impulse to kill a child when she was undress- 
it, apparently at the sight of its white skin. She beseeched her 
mistress to dismiss her, lest she should no longer be able to 
control the dreadful tendency so foreign to her feelings. In 
another group of cases, the excitant to the impulse appears to 
be the sight of a ready means of accomplishing it. Thus many 
many lofty towers required to be shut up from the public, so 
great was the number of unaccountable suicides therefrom. It 
is related, in regard to Strasburg cathedral,* “that three females 
have been, at different times, so overpowered by the giddy emi- ~ 
nence which they had reached, that they have thrown themselves 
off in a momentary fit of delirium, and been dashed to atoms.” 
It is in such instances as the foregoing that the greater affecta- 
bility of the whole nervous fabric of woman renders her more 
liable to disease. Again, cases occur clearly testifying the seat 
of the disease to be in the mental faculties, and where it has 
been cured instantaneously by moral means alone. The well 
known case, related by Dr. Gregory, of a man who, while going 
to commit suicide by drowning, was attacked by a robber, &c., 
and who changed his thoughts by this means, and went home 
contented. 

The tendency to the manifestation of impulsive insanity is often 
hereditary, just as other peculiar mental qualities and bodily states 
are. It is no uncommon thing to see the children of an impul- 
sive suicide manifest the morbid condition in various other 
forms, such as excessive and brutalising sensual indulgence, 
dexterous and incorrigible thieving—particularly in the females, 
while other members may be rendered imbecile by alcohol. 

An experienced writert states that there are four ways in 
which the onset of the malady may arise :—‘ It may arise sud- 
denly, strongly, irresistibly, and precipitate the actor into a 
course diametrically opposed to his previous character.” ‘This 
is well illustrated in the case of the gentleman committing 
suicide, previously related; or where a virtuous and chaste 
female becomes all at once vicious, depraved, bold in language 
and gesture, and utterly shameless. In such a case as the 
latter, most authors agree that these vicious and depraved ten- 
dencies, thus suddenly appearing, existed most probably in the 
mind of the person anteriorly, but had been heavily curbed by 
a dominant reason or the dictates of prudence. So soon as the 
restraining power becomes sapped by disease, the unbridled 
passions and instincts are cast loose. ‘The case mentioned by 


* Foot note to Dr. Winslow’s Obscure Diseases of the Brain, ce. 
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Dr. Wigan of a young gentleman who had an ungovernable 
propensity to run up into an organ loft during divine service, 
and play some well known jocular tune, attached perhaps, to 
profane and indecent words. It was impossible to prevent him, 
so sudden was the act, and he voluntarily absented himself 
from chapel. ‘‘ The impulse, again, may be the conclusion or 
completion of a series of irregularities. The patient may have 
been observed to conduct himself strangely, changing articles 
requiring no change, becoming excessively obstinate and irritable 
about trifles, indulging in unwonted potations or play, or other- 
wise not appearing to be the man he was before;” yet it may 
never strike any of his friends that brain disease is imminent, 
until some wild impulsive act explains all. 

Another mode is that in which “a passion may be nursed and 
nourished until it obtain dominion over every other power.” 
Thus, the device to steal, an exaggeration of our natural 
acquisitiveness, does not manifest itself when the governing 
power controls the tendency; but as the bonds of the moral 
sway grow slighter and slighter under the influence of disease, 
kleptomania is produced and developed, until at length the 
dominant idea of the patient is to steal all that can be lifted 
and to grasp what cannot. All the higher qualities must yield 
when this one reigns, and the individual steals and steals or 
thinks he steals, it may be unconsciously, and certainly without 
the power to prevent so culpable a tendency. 

* A third form is that where tendencies in themselves hideous, 
long subdued by reason and religion, or disguised by prudence, 
are developed by the decay and deterioration of better principles, 
by external temptations.” A sudden outbreak often reveals 
the existence of long suppressed vicious thoughts. It is no 
great rarity for patients to seek the gates of an asylum, when 
they feel the governing power waning, and entreat the physician 
to take care of them, since they can no longer take care of 
themselves; and well for such if no obstacle intervene. The 
misfortunes and vicissitudes of life are too much for the brains 
of many; rash acts of an impulsive nature betraying the lesion 
of the will. Again, a person removes to a new sphere of life, 
perhaps amongst loose companions and gay society—it may be 
too, alas! not of the best description ; how easy is it for the 
thinned integument to give way, disclosing latent evils, and 
oe free terrible impulses, which till now had been kept in 
check. 

Again, “the moral sense is warped as the will or the imagi- 
nation is by cerebral disease.” Many acts of eccentricity or 
insanity are thus to be accounted for in after life. The lives of 
many great men, however, who have reached an advanced age 
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with their mental and moral powers undiminished, make it a 
gratuitous hypothesis to suppose that age necessarily brings 
with it degeneration and decay of these faculties.** Yet, as it 
is, we meet with a good many instances where lesion of the 
governing will is too evident. Some of the aged and irascible 
are something more. ‘The gross sensuality of tottering old men, 
ensuing after a life of strict morality and uprightness, speaks 
sadly in favour of the latter, for in no other way can those 
extravagant vagaries be accounted for. The individual all his 
life long may have been struggling with these perverted instincts, 
and till now has conquered them; but either a sudden acces- 
sion of brain disease saps reason’s sway, or else the age- 
enfeebled force can no longer hold the citadel. An ably penned 
article by Barlow has it that “ Man has in his own nature the 
antagonistic power, which, if properly used, can set at naught 
the evils—aye, and the so-called irresistible propensities too— 
of the bodily organism. So nicely balanced indeed is the 
machine, that a grain can turn it to either side, but it is in the 
power of the wijl to cast that grain: cast on the side of instinct, 
the propensity becomes passion, and the passion crime, and 
both are for the time insanity ; for when once the will has lent 
its force to the blind impulses of the body, whether diseased or 
in health, it becomes only a question of time whether the indi- 
vidual is to be called insane and placed ‘under restraint or not. 
The man who recovers quickly from his madness is called a 
sane man, though he may a few minutes before have exhibited 
the flushed face, rapid and violent gestures and language, and 
the unreasoning conclusions of a maniac; but, strange to say, 
if this be very frequent, he is excused and considered innocent 
of the crime he perpetrates, exactly because he has committed 
the greatest of all crimes by delivering over his god-like 
intellect to be the sport of the brute nature it ought to re- 
culate.” 
In the lower animals, instincts are mainly uniform and 
permanent, with little actual intelligence in any case to modify 
or control them. For instance, the maternal instinct (of which 
infanticide is the unnatural or morbid form) is usually excited 
blindly. ‘The parent animal knows neither why she broods, 
nor what she hatches, or gives birth to. She tends, allures, 
covers, nourishes, and protects her young, blindly: nay, will 
perform these offices for young animals she has never known 
before, and which require attentions entirely different from 
those she affords, consequently without any knowledge or aims 
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of the instinct.” It is thus that hens will bring up duck- 
lings, cats suckle rabbits and leverets, and linnets hatch and 
feed, to the destruction of their own offspring, the young of the 
cuckoo. Man's instincts, on the other hand, are fewer in 
number, and, though individual, have extensive relations with 
his moral nature, and are subject to his dominant intellect. By 
vigorous culture and the effects of an enlightened civilization, 
man strives to place these natural impulses or instincts in their 
legitimate positions, suppressing some, curbing others, and en- 
couraging such as his intellect pronounces to be beneficial to 
society and himself. ‘There is thus a marked difference between 
the lower animals and man ; for, in the former, however intelligent 
and wonderful many acts seem, still they are blindly or instinc- 
tively done; whereas in the latter, reason tempers every instinct, 
and modifies it to the requirements of the being, with additional 
perception of the object and purpose of the act. It will readily 
be understood, then, that the temporary paralysis or disease of 
the organ of the intelligence, as evinced by the impairment 
of the all-powerful will, is the true source and explanation of 
morbid impulses. 

2. Causes.—The causes of physical disease are as various as 
they are numerous in kind and degree ; and so it is with mental, 
the departures from the healthy tone of mind occurring in the 
slightest and most imperceptible, as well as in the intensest 
forms. 

The causes of morbid impulses are many of them common to 
all forms of insanity, so that if, in the following detailed account 
of them, any seem far-fetched, due allowance must be made for 
this necessary extension of causation. Many cases, from their 
suddenness, are said to occur without the slightest premonitory 
symptoms, or appreciable cause; but surely such a state of 
matters may, in most examples, be attributed rather to a want of 
a thorough and competent investigation of the previous character, 
habit, disposition, thoughts, constitution, and hereditary ten- 
dencies of the patient. We are not wont to affirm that any 
physical disease arises without cause, even although the special 
excitant or contagion may not be detected by the severest scrutiny ; 
and it requires no stretch of fancy to predict that impulsive 
insanity cannot occur without exciting and_ predisposing 
causes, whether centric or eccentric. 

It is well known that the modifications of all mental phenomena 
depend upon alteration in the functional activity of the brain; a 
cessation of this activity, as in profound sleep, is coincident with 
an abolition of mental action. The cerebrum is made up of a series 
of ganglia, and it is with the dynamical changes which go on in 
these centres that mental phenomena are coincident. A mani- 
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fest structural change in the entire organ can only happen 
coincidently with the abolition of the mental faculties, whereas 
in most forms of insanity the faculties remain, but are warped 
and perverted. When the functional changes which produce 
insanity have passed into structural alterations, and the intimate 
tissue is so compressed by congestion or effusion, or disintegrated 
—we have loss of mind, not disorder merely. If the action of the 
co-ordinating apparatus be interrupted, or a link of the chain 
removed in the intellect, feelings, emotions, appetite, and in- 
stincts, we have manifestations of disorder of the mind. It does 
not always follow, however, that this centric condition is the 
initiatory cause of the malady, more especially of that form termed 
morbid impulse. Unzer observes, that it is erroneous to say that 
the animal movements excited by the external impressions are 
mental, or, at least, cerebral. Hence have arisen those erroneous 
views, which have had so injurious influence on pathology and 
therapeutics, to the effect that all the phenomena of fevers, 
spasmodic diseases, epilepsy, paralysis, and all nervous diseases 
in general, depend upon some affection of the brain, and that 
they must be cured by remedies which act upon that viscus. 
On the contrary, an internal impression excited by nerves far 
distant from the brain by various irritating agents in the body, 
especially by reflected externa] impressions which are not felt, 
may induce all these affections, independently of the brain, and 
must be cured by the removal of these agents. 

Occupying a prominent position alike as the cause of mental 
and physical disorder is hereditary influence; and no better 
field than the present could be afforded for the display of this 
all-powerful cause. Morbid impulse in one or other of its forms 
may be implanted in the mental conformation by hereditary pre- 
disposition. The accomplished physician sees it in the physio- 
gonomy and external form, in the ideas, passions, habits, and 
inclinations of the offspring, and he may even predicate its 
occurrence. No better illustration of this occurs than in the 
morbid development of the love of life—that is to say, in per- 
sons remarkable for their egotism and fear of death or personal 
injury—a hyperesthesia changed into a paresthesia.* Several 
cases are recorded where whole families, sprung from suicidal 
parentage, have been suicidal, and blindly carried out their 
desperate impulse, it may be at one particular period of life. 
The following signal example from Gall will illustrate this 
hereditary influence clearly. The Sieur Gauthier, the owner 
of various houses built without the barriers of Paris, to be 
used as entrepdts of goods, left seven children, and a for- 
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tune of about 2,000,000 francs to be divided among them. All 
remained at Paris, or in the neighbourhood, and preserved their 
patrimony; some even increased it by commercial speculation. 
None of them met with any real misfortune, but all enjoyed good 
health, a competency, and general esteem. All, however, were 
possessed with a rage for suicide, and all seven succumbed to it 
within a space of thirty or forty years. Some hanged, some 
drowned themselves, and others blew out their brains. One of 
the first two had invited sixteen persons to dine with him on a 
Sunday. The company collected, the dinner was served, and 
the guests at the table. The master of the house was called, 
but did not answer; he was found hanging in the garret. Scarcely 
an hour before, he was quietly giving orders to the servants and 
chatting with bis friends. The Jast, the owner of a house in the 
Rue de Richelieu, having raised his house two stories, became 
frightened at the expense, imagined himself ruined, and was 
anxious to kill himself. Thrice they prevented him; but soon 
after, he was found dead, having shot himself. ‘The estate, after 
all debts were paid, amounted to 300,000 francs, and the 
owner might have been forty-five years old at the time of 
his death. ‘The hereditary impulse for stimulants is often 
clearly defined; for instance, in a given case, one or other, 
or both, parents are drunken, how often are their children 
found treading in their footsteps! A well-marked case, within 
our own knowledge, is at present coursing to ruin; the son 
of a parent, who died at an early age from excessive intem- 
perance; he possesses much resemblance to his father in form 
and features. From his earliest boyhood the fatal impulse 
was but too evident. It does not always follow that the here- 
ditary taint of necessity influences one peculiar line of impulse ; 
on the contrary, since the mental condition which favours one 
favours all or any, we may have the children of a dipsomaniac 
homicidal, suicidal, kleptomaniacal, or erotic. This peculiar 
mental constitution is clearly a gift of nature in many cases. 
In such a constitution the vis nervosa passes very rapidly, and 
all teleorganic changes are speedily incited.* A person of such 
a mental configuration in a hyperesthetic state at once may 
commit irresistibly any act from a cause which would not have 
disturbed the equanimity of a more stolid neighbour. ‘There is 
increased activity of the encephalon after a time, with loss of 
power of consciousness and the restraining faculties. 

Further, though neither parent may manifest morbid impulse, 
yet the mental constitution of each may be such that the new 
being, the result of the fusion of the sperm and germ cells, may 
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be a perverse and impulsive mortal. The mental state of the 
parents at the time of conception, too, requires consideration. 
“The sons of fathers rendered immortal by the power of their 
intellect and the sublimity of their genius, how often imbecile !” 
Men who have raised themselves to the pinnacle of fame by their 
untiring devotion to literary and scientific pursuits, have often 
descendants by no means worthy of such parentage. ‘The state 
of the parents’ mind at the time of conception, as above men- 
tioned, would tend to throw some light on the solution of this 
difficulty : with a brain taxed to overstraining, and jaded without 
intermission—hyperesthetic perhaps beyond a healthy limit, and 
with a frame worn by application, the parent has intercourse, 
the result of which, if conception takes place, must be a creature 
resembling one or other parent, or both. Who denies that, 
mental states influence the mammary secretion? It may not be 
going too far to assert that the seminal fluid must be also sub- 
ject to their influence in the male; and that, just as we have the 
mammary secretion, whose use is the nourishment of the infant, 
proving a poison, so we may have the spermatic, whose function 
is that of procreation and fecundation, performing its duty abnor- 
mally and imperfectly. Occasional instances are said to have 
occurred in Scotland thirty or forty years ago, and are even met 
with now, where the eldest son or daughter of perfeetly healthy 
parents was impulsive, maniacal or idiotic, while all the rest of 
the family were quite healthy. The only cause, a good-enough 
one, which conld be found was, the wide-spread practice of the 
bridegroom, and in the lower classes of the bride too, becoming 
quite intoxicated on the marriage evening, and conception follow- 
ing under such circumstances. 

Atavism, again, may hold in mental as well as in bodily 
states. The grandchild of an unstable grandfather or grand- 
mother, and to whom the resemblance is striking, is often found 
to inherit the cerebral with the physical organization ; and were 
these matters oftener and more keenly investigated hereditary 
influence would be found to prevail in almost all cases of impul- 
sive mania, especially where other causes appear defective. 

With a mind predisposed to this form of disease, no influence 
has a greater power in setting the disordered instincts, appetites, 
and passions in action than example, or the law of sympathy. 
Cases of this kind occur in the gregarious lower animals. The 
monkey and parrot—proverbially imitative animals—especially 
when tamed, have often killed themselves in their imitative acts. - 
In man we may mention the spread of suicide by imitation as a 
well-marked illustration. Assuming thus an epidemic form, 
it, to a certain extent, resembles hysterical affections in a 
ward of young females, but of course is attended by more 
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serious consequences. In both ancient and modern times, in- 
stances of this epidemic perverted instinct have occurred. In 
the time of the Ptolemies, a Stoic philosopher preached so 
earnestly and eloquently contempt of life and the blessings of 
death, that suicide became frequent. ‘The ladies of Miletus 
committed suicide in great numbers, because their husbands and 
lovers were detained at the wars. At one time there was an epi- 
demic of drowning amongst the women of Lyons, nor could any 
cause be assigned for this singular tendency ; it was checked by 
the order that all who drowned themselves should be publicly 
exposed in the market-place. At Miletus the mania was stopped 
by a similar device ; the ladies chiefly hung themselves, and the 
magistrates ordered that in every future case the body should be 
dragged through the town by the rope employed for the purpose, 
and naked. An ancient historian of Marseilles records that 
the girls of that city got at one time the habit of killing them- 
selves when their lovers were inconstant. Voluntary mutilation 
amongst soldiers is sometimes attributable to morbid impulse. 
Amongst the insane, this sympathetic impulsive tendency is 
common, and requires careful attention and treatment. If one 
patient escapes, it rarely happens but that several others are 
seized with the same desire. Suicides by the same means occur 
one after the other, and homicide is apt to have a similar ten- 
dency. After a case of the latter, | have heard several patients 
use threats against the special object of their suspicion and de- 
testation, vowing that should a similar opportunity present itself, 
they would be impelled in the same course; and there is little 
reason to doubt their words. The influence of notoriety, too, 
on minds predisposed to morbid impulse is well known. Per- 
sons have committed murder for no other reason than that they 
might occupy a similar position with the felon whose doom they 
had just witnessed. 

Cases of impulsive homicide, suicide, and rape, detailed in all 
their horrible minuteness by the sanguine correspondents of the 
daily prints, are a more frequent exciting eause to similar acts 
in others than is generally believed. The numerous instances of 
wholesale murders and suicides which have oecurred of late, 
whether by means of secret poisoning or open violence, without 
doubt owe many of their victims to such mentalexcitants. The 
case of Palmer was followed by that of Dove ; but the former eri- 
minal was not impulsive, the latter was on the borders, if not 
something more, of insanity ; in fact, in a condition where morbid 
impulses occur with readiness. To a minor extent also the follow- 
ing incentives develop the tendency: the able defence of an ad- 
vocate, the merciful interference of the Crown in pardoning mur- 


derers ; the uncertainty of science in detecting traces of crime, as 
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in several recent cases, and in that of the apothecary whose 
lawyer defended him by stating that the victim did not die 
of the arsenic administered by the accused, but from the vapour 
of the arsenical paper which bedecked his chamber walls. All 
these, in a mind predisposed, may hurry the person into acts of 
morbid impulse. This is a cogent reason why, in our asylums, 
all public prints are carefully scrutinized by the medical officers, 
and such portions excised, or the entire paper withdrawn from 
circulation in the institution, where morbidly suggestive or ex- 
citing matter is narrated. To do this apparently simple office 
well, however, requires a more extensive acquaintance with the 
fundamental principles of medical psychology than at first sight 
appears, as any one who has had an opporunity of seeing an in- 
experienced or ignorant person at the duty can attest. Such 
almost invariably cut out too much. 

The sight of a suitable instrument often leads to acts of im- 
pulsive homicide and suicide; the sharp, glistening blade, and 
the loaded fire-arms frequently prove irresistible, andthe impulsive 
maniac buries the one or sends the contents of the other into 
the living flesh of himself or others. This will explain, in a 
measure, why it is that persons generally commit suicide with 
the weapons of their trade; the sight of the ready means has 
been too much for them. The authorities, for this reason, 
have often been compelled to debar the public from ascending 
high towers, steeples, and monuments. A man hung himself 
on the threshold of one of the doors of the corridor, at the 
Hote! des Invalides, in Paris. During the succeeding fort- 
night five invalids hung themselves on the same crossbar, and 
the governor was obliged to shut up the passage. For this 
reason it has been stated that an asylum should be so situated 
as to prevent the inmates from easily gaining access to, or even 
seeing a river, or other body of water; but this is doubtful, 
since the enlivening nature of a landscape so adorned would go 
far to compensate for the danger incurred. As an example of 
homicidal impulse resulting from the sight of a weapon, the fol- 
lowing experience of the insane may be cited. A _ religious 
monomaniac had for many years an antipathy to a fellow-patient 
who assisted in his gallery, imagining that he practised animal 
magnetism, and various other ‘tortures of his soul’ on him. 
‘He avoided him as much as possible, but he never evinced 
any homicidal tendency, at least so as to attract attention. So far 
from being suspected of sucha tendency, he was, indeed, trusted 
‘with many weapons, such as cricket-bats, bow and arrows, &c., 
which might have been used with deadly effect on his victim 
-had he chosen, for he was often within easy access. One rainy 
winter evening, however, he startled the gallery by a sudden and 
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desperate onslaught on his victim, resulting in the death of the 
latter. Seeing the object of his antipathy reclining easily on a 
sofa and sleeping, and espying a ready and rare weapon at hand, 
he advanced stealthily towards him, so as to approach the sleep- 
ing person from behind, then wielding the weapon on the devoted 
man’s head, so conveniently situated, he caused compound com- 
minuted fracture of a fatal nature. After the act, he declared 
that the murdered man had ten thousand sentences of death 
passed upon him by the Bible, and that he was not dead, but 
that there existed a duplicate of him still. There was no reason 
to believe that his feelings with regard to the victim were 
different on that night from what they had been for years before, 
and he stated so, confessing that it was the sight of the weapon 
and the tempting posture of his neighbour that overcame him. 
Again, it is quite possible for rape to be the result of impulsive 
insanity ; stimulated by the sight of a suitable object under fa- 
vourable circumstances, an unbalanced mind may be irresistibly 
impelled to the gratification of the instinctive appetite. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the criminal cases of rape do not happen 
under such extenuating circumstances. In an asylum, the 
sudden introduction of strangers into the society of an inmate 
occasionally leads to a violent outburst of homicidal impulse, 
and the patient attacks the unoffending visitors with the readiest 
means at hand. 

Another group of causes is the blood sympathies ; the blood 
being the material by which all acts of supply and nutrition 
are accomplished, it follows that if the blood be changed in its 
composition, it developes violent and irregular action of the 
nervous system. Sometimes the want of proper nutritive mate- 
rials in the food may cause it. The former is exemplified in 
fevers, during which the patient sometimes leaps out of a 
window from panphobia, or under the influence of certain drugs ; 
the latter in the case of famishing crews cast adrift in rafts and 
in boats ; for the starvation here as elsewhere is prone to pro- 
duce impulsive acts, as homicide, suicide, insane cannibalism, &c., 
all the result of deranged nervous action from impoverished 
blood. One of the most illustrative cases on record is the fol- 
lowing by Prof. Laycock—‘“ A young man under my care was 
characterized by exalted desire for bodily activity, and an irre- 
sistible propensity to tear grass or any green thing from the 
ground, and eat it. For some time the symptom was not 
rightly interpreted, but at last it became obvious that it was a 
medicinal corporeal desire for a diet of fresh vegetables. The 
patient was therefore allowed an almost unlimited supply of 
raw culinary vegetables, as carrots, turnips, beet-root, cab- 
bages, lettuce, celery, &c., which he devoured greedily in large 
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quantities, and very soon recovered, after a prolonged attack 
of furious mania, during which he tore up many suits of clothes, 
broke hundreds of squares of glass, often assaulted his attendant 
and the other patients, and was altogether the most mischievous, 
destructive, and uncontrollable patient ever treated.”* Hunger 
in the lower animals prompts them to the most desperate 
actions; and the mood of a man before dinner is proverbial. 
Great political changes are often or always coincident with a 
scarcity of provisions. In man, when there is any tendency 
to local disease, hunger undoubtedly acts in many cases as the 
exciting cause of impulsive homicide. It is thus that a liberal 
dietary is amost essential adjuvant in the treatment of mental 
disease ; indeed, in not a few a full allowance of nourishing food 
does more good than any other individual remedy. | 
Diseases of the viscera, as of the liver, heart, lungs, and kidneys, 
may assist in the production of morbid impulse. Ahypochondriacal 
patient may remain all his life with no further mental disorder 
than groundless anxiety about his health; but other stages 
may supervene, and by perversion of instinct he may become 
suicidal. He may, on the other hand, suspect that his ailments 
are produced by poison, galvanism, &c., and may connect some 
individual with this notion, and the impulse may then become 
homicidal. Morbid functional sympathies arising from the 
viscera all act by quickly altering the composition of the blood. 
Renal affections and cerebral disease are closely allied, and may 
have more connexion with the impulsive form of insanity than is 
generally suspected. Diseases or alterations of the intestinal canal 
and liver, more especially the former, may produce the affection. 
Suicidal impulse and erotomania have been cured by the action of 
a purge. Professor Laycock mentions the following case. “A most 
excellent friend of ours, a man of the highest moral and intel- 
Jectual culture, was seized with an impulse (at church of all places) 
to commit an unnatural crime. Nothing could be more abhor- 
rent to his nature, and happily for him his reason told him 
that such an impulse could only arise in a mind diseased. He 
therefore fled to us for refuge, for he knew well that if the cere- 
bral disorder attained to such a height as at once to strengthen 
the foul impulse and enfeeble his will, he must fall a victim to 
it. The source of the morbid condition was traced to ascarides ; 
with their destruction the horrid fiend vanished.” Diseases of 
the arterial system, as aneurism, have caused suicidal impulse. 
The following case, mentioned by Prof. Miller in his lectures, 
may be taken as an example. A man in the Royal Infir- 
mary, Edinburgh, suffered from iliac aneurism. An opera- 
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tion was delayed till his system—by no means a good one— 
might improve, but, maddened by the gnawing pain, he one 
day rose out of his bed and procured a corkscrew, which he 
thrust into the middle of the pulsating tumour. Diseases of 
the skin, probably from their interfering with the functions of 
that tissue, occasion at times a like tendency. It may follow 
also on tuberculosis, inflammation of the brain, or in febrile 
diseases involving the encephalon primarily or secondarily. 
We see a fever patient spring from his couch and commit 
homicide or suicide, or leap out of a window in a state of 
panphobia, as before-mentioned. The pains of parturition 
may cause a mild and gentle mother to lose all command over 
her actions, placing her for the time being in a state of impul- 
sive mania. In certain states of cholera the same condition is 
asserted occasionally to present itself. Some metallic poisons, 
as lead, now and then give rise to impulsive insanity. In the 
lower animals, the instinct for self-preservation becomes per- 
verted and morbid under certain diseases. JI have seen our 
domestic cattle, under a disease which occasionally occurs in 
spring, shortly after grazing has commenced, and which is 
popularly known by the name of “dry fern,” dash their 
heads violently against stone walls, posts, or trees, breaking off 
the bony processes of. the horns and fracturing their skulls. 
In one instance, an animal, with its forehead quite bared of 
skin and its horns broken, rushed full tilt at a heap of quick 
lime, and buried its head therein, without manifesting addi- 
tional uneasiness. In this disease the psalterium or manyplies 
(third stomach) has its septa so packed with hardened food, 
that in well marked instances, such as the above, it resembles a 
cannon-ball. The gastro-intestinal mucous membrane is also 
much inflamed, and the membranes of the brain secondarily 
affected. 

Injuries to the brain from shocks, falls, or blows, although no 
inflammation or bad results follow immediately, yet it is no 
uncommon thing for an individual after such a lesion to have one 
or more of the appetites or instincts depraved or perverted. The 
character of the person is altered, and he is no longer the man 
he was before. Coup de soleil, epilepsy, and exposure to cold 
are stated likewise to favour impulsive actions. The influence 
of the weather on a community of the insane is very marked, 
certain impulses being brought out or aggravated by changes of 
temperature, the humidity and “closeness” of the atmosphere, 
&c. Some authors ayer, as an example of the production of 
impulsive insanity by certain climates, that England with its 
foggy one gives birth to many more suicides ; but this is not 
very clear; for in China, a country which is not foggy, suicide 
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occurs on the slightest grounds. Excessive heat and cold, to a 
people unaccustomed to either, favours the production of certain 
forms of morbid impulse ; the effect of the former is illustrated 
by the French soldiers before they were acclimatized in Spain, 
of the latter by the same volatile nation during the retreat of 
the grande armée from Moscow. é. 

The influence of the sexual organs on the nervous system is 
well shown in that protean disease, hysteria, and scarcely less 
important is their bearing on this subject. As this field is a 
very extensive one, I shall content myself by quoting a few illus- 
trative cases. A young woman, of industrious habits and good 
character, experienced an intense homicidal impulse every men- 
strual period. Another, whose catamenia were suppressed, 
attempted to strangle her neighbour, with whom she lived very 
happily. In almost every case of monomaniacal cunning or klep- 
tomania among females we find some disorder of menstruation, or 
the connexion between the two is otherwise indicated, the former 
occuring most frequently in the hysterical, the latter in the partu- 
rient. Nymphomania and satyriasis depend almost entirely on 
the dynamical conditions of the sexual organs. Parturition, as 
before mentioned, is apt to upset the moral control, and frantic 
deeds attest the absence of the governing and restraining power. 
The mother, bloodless and weak, springs from her bed and madly 
severs head and body of her infant, and perhaps attempts her 
own life. 

Old age, with its failing corporeal and mental conditions, be- 
comes occasionally a cause of morbid impulse. In addition to 
the previous notice of this cause, the following case, recorded by 
Professor Laycock, may be mentioned. An old gentleman, who 
had all along led a virtuous life, became suddenly addicted to the 
most curious practices. He was. observed to frequent brothels, 
and it was ascertained that he satiated his insane tendencies, not 
by sexual intercourse, but by irritating the female genitals and 
rectum with his fingers. 

Too intense thought on religious subjects, it is stated, in the 
monomaniacal, is the moral cause which, next to distressed cir- 
cumstances and grief, has produced the greatest number of 
suicides. The religious monomaniac, becomes impulsive after 
reading the Bible, imagining that he is ordered to slay this one 
and the other to aid their entrance into bliss, or, as an evidence 
of faith, slaughters his children or himself. He may hear voices 
commanding him to slay this person or that, or to burn the 
works of evil men. In asylums a variety of this is common— 
viz., the melancholiacs, who imagine that they are ordered to 
give up eating by angels, or that it is not right for them, so un- 
worthy creatures, to eat like other men. . 
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That too rigid and prolonged seclusion from society has some 
influence in producing morbid impulse, the following case 
will illustrate.* A young woman, the daughter of a lighthouse- 
keeper, and brought up in the secluded spot of her father’s call- 
ing, married a lighthouse-keeper; thus passing most of her 
existence away from the society of all but two or three persons. 
She came to Edinburgh to see the masonic demonstration of 
1858, when the multiplicity of sights, confusion of people and 
things in the city, so completely upset her mind, that she became 
an impulsive maniac, with intense desire for sexual intercourse, 
uttering the most obscene language imaginable, and _ solicit- 
ing the medical attendant. Kept in quietness for some days, 
with careful attention, she completely recovered her former 
amiable and chaste character. Solitary confinement, it is well 
known, increases the ferocity of the lower animals, as well as of 
aggressive lunatics. A preternatural sensibility to nervine ex- 
citants is also acquired by men of science who unremittingly 
pursue their severe labour without due intercourse with their 
fellow-men. Old-maid recluses, too, have sometimes remarkable 
propensities, such as accumulation, and a tendency to view mor- 
bidly questions of social and religious import. 

Lhe influence of a good or bad education is one of the most 
important points to be considered under the head of causes. A 
right and systematic principle of education, and an acquisition of 
that practical common sense which is so necessary for stability, 
if generally carried out, would lessen the number of cases of mor- 
bid impulse. It is the want of this useful mental and corporeal 
training which makes many, even highly cultivated persons, so 
prone to nervous disorders. When the mental culture is stimu- 
lated too much in childhood, cerebral disease is imminent; per 
haps not manifesting itself so much at the time as in after-life. 
Unzer explains that by deep and intense thought the body 
wastes, the blood is determined to the head, the extremities be 
come cold, the blood is altered in composition, and a paresthetic 
condition of the nervous system results, while the viscera per- 
form their functions imperfectly. ‘‘ Hence it follows that deep 
studies and scientific pursuits are not the most natural objects 
of man, but opposed to his health and well-being. Thus it is 
that those learned men who cultivate the abstract sciences are 
generally feeble, meagre, sensitive, splenetic, hypochondrical, and 
fanciful, and have impaired digestion. On the contrary, the 
strongest and healthiest men, with good digestion, are little given 
to study the abstract sciences and little capable of comprehend- 
ing them.’ Who amongst us cannot point out living examples 
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of the former statements—even in a marked form. Men 
of feeble mould often waste their energies in a year or 
two, and then spend much of their subsequent lives vainly, in 
search for that which they never truly possessed—viz., good 
health. University work has been blamed as an occasional 
cause of morbid impulse and insanity ;- but it is probable that in 
most cases the ordinary business of the world, sooner or later, 
would have upset the faculties of such constitutions as suffer from 
it. Curiously enough, many of those students who have impaired 
their mental equability by study have been those who have drunk, 
smoked to excess, or indulged in other vicious practices, often 
clearly pointing out that the original tone of the mind was at fault. 
We say, then, that with a tolerable constitution severe and con- 
tinued study, alternating with proper physical exercise and society, 
is by no means favourable to the production of any species of in- 
sanity. Dr. Winslow* observes that “ Blumenbach, the distin- 
guished physician and naturalist, states, that for the long period 
(exceeding half a century) he was associated with the most cele- 
brated European universities, he did not witness a solitary ex- 
ample of any youth falling a victim to his ardour in pursuit of 
intellectual distinction; and Eichhorn, one of the most 
voluminous writers of the day, the eminent philologist and 
historian, is said boldly to affirm, ‘that no one ever died of 
hard study.’ ” 

In the present day, the light literature everywhere so eagerly 
devoured, the tragic dictations of our newspapers and perio- 
dicals, the wild thirst for the play or the ball-room, the stimulants 
—generally so unnecessary—used for drink by all classes, and 
many other common pleasures and vices—it is these, and not 
the profession or pursuit, that saps the mind into a state suit- 
able for morbid impulse. Again, with regard to the educa- 
tion of our women, well has it been said, “‘ The vices of the 
education adopted by our young ladies, the preference given 
to acquirements purely ornamental, the reading of romances, 
which gives the intellect a precocious activity and premature 
desires, together with ideas of an imaginary excellence which 
can never be realized ; the frequenting of plays and society, the 
abuse of music, and want of occupation, are causes rendering 
insanity very frequent among our women.” Nymphomania, no 
uncommon disease in institutions for young ladies, may surely 
be in part attributed to the above and to that rigid seclusion of 
the young and susceptible female which prevents a salutary and 
virtuous intermingling in the society of the other sex, and to 
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the want of due appreciation of her duties—morally and phy- 
sically—in this life. 

_ The abuse of alcoholic stimulants is another cause of morbid 
impulse, either by hereditary influence, as we have previously 
seen, or in the individual singly. The drunken parent, the 
wretched slave of a meaningless and degraded passion, cannot 
but procreate beings with some moral blight, prone to crimes 
and impulses. This is seen in its most deplorable condition in 
the lower classes, where of such children the girls are the more 
to be pitied, since they—ignorant and impulsive—are readily 
seduced by abandoned men. In the better classes, examples are 
by no means rare where certain members of a family, descended 
from a drunken parent or parents, are guilty of acts evidently of 
insane impulse, as extreme licentiousness, cruelty, murder, or 
suicide, a lasting witness of their parent's inebriation. ‘Tbe vast 
number of crimes which occur under the influence of intoxica- 
tion makes further comment on its effects upon the individual 
unnecessary. 

_ Remarkable cases occur not unfrequently in which the person 
suddenly rises out of sleep and commits homicide and suicide. 
In such we must regard the peculiar mental state during sleep 
as the cause of theimpulse. Suddenly awakening from sleep, and 
perhaps from frightening dreams, the person believes he sees a rob- 
ber attacking him, and seizes a weapon and slays him in a moment; 
on recovering his usual state of mind he finds his own wife or 
friend bleeding in bed beside him. In his dream, an attack by 
robbers may have formed the theme, he suddenly awoke, the 
form of his sleeping companion caught his eye, and at once the 
ideal of his dreain became personified and the tragedy accom- 
plished—alike the thought and action of an insane person. The 
case of the pedlar already mentioned is a good instance. 
Professor Laycock* relates the case of a harlequin, who was 
accustomed to leap through a window when performing on the 
stage; he fell asleep in a railway carriage close by the open 
window, and suddenly awakening sprang out of the carriage. 
Fortunately he did not sustain serious injury by the impulsive 
act. In this instance, the sight of the open window and his 
previous employment at once suggested the leap, which was not 
restrained by the thought of danger or of his present position. 

Lhe same high authority mentions the case of a patient of his 
in the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, who was afflicted with 
aortic insufficiency and dropsy, and who conceived a great 
desire to terminate his existence just before or immediately after 
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sleep, and yet, so far from loving death, he had a great notion 
of living. The well-known cases of Bernard Schedmaizig, who 
murdered his wife in bed ;* of a woman who rose from sleep 
and cut the throat of her child ; of a lady who rose in the middle 
of the night and drowned herself in a cistern of water ;t—all 
come under this head. The mental faculties of the person in 
this condition are in the state found in dreaming, while in ad- 
dition, impressions from the sight of surrounding objects affect 
him, and may give rise to impulsive acts, particularly in persons 
of such mental constitutions as we have frequently indicated. We 
see in the bewildered gaze and hurried manner of a newly 
awakened sleeper a person partially insane.t It is curious and 
interesting in asylum life to notice the bearing of certain patients 
when thus suddenly roused. One old man—a case of chronic 
dementia, and who is for the most part mute, only uttering a grunt 
now and then if annoyed or terrified—springs, when awakened, 
in the most agile manner from his bed, and talking loudly, 
rushes for a considerable distance without motive or object. 
A feeling of alarm is the most common mental manifestation, 
which in certain cases of monomania and chronic mania is apt 
to assume an aggressive form. Attendants on the insane who 
sleep with them in dormitories are often assaulted during the 
night by patients who rise from bed with a maemo re incli- 
nation. 

Other causes of morbid impulse are stated to be, rail of 
steady purpose, indiscretion, love of excitement, frivolity, self- 
esteem ; as in the case of a person who imagined himself an 
actor, and who was painfully mortified on finding no one else 
did, and seizing a pistol blew out his brains. Also, the malig- 
nant passions, pride, fear, fright, political commotions, military 
and despotic governments, where suicides are frequent; want of 
sleep, anxiety, ambition, reverses of fortune, domestic troubles— 
a very common origin of suicidal impulse; shame and mortifi- 
cation, as in the case of a young lady who was violated—she 
drowned herself; excessive modesty, as in some women who 
become insane on the night of their marnage. Oongenitally 
defective states of the brain, as idiocy and imbecility, are the 
causes of many acts of insane impulse. Civilization is held to 
favour the production of insanity, especially insanity due to moral 
causes. ‘lhe epidemic and impulsive insanity of an epoch bears 
impress of the dominant ideas and events of the age; and the 
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increase of insanity is in relation to the development of the 
intellectual faculties, of the passions, of industry, of riches, and 
of misery. In proportion as men are exposed to the influences 
which excite the passions, so these are apt to become 
strong, and at last lead the individual into undoubted acts of 
insanity.* 


Art. IX.—THE SICKNESS AND MORTALITY 
OF THE FEDERAL VOLUNTEERS. 


In our lats impression we discussed at some length a remark- 
ably interesting and instructive series of documents, published 
by the United States Sanitary Commission, on the health-cuon- 
dition of the Federal Volunteers. From these papers we learned 
the sanitary history of this gigantic force from the time of its 
first formation until near the termination of 1861. Papers sub- 
sequently received now enable us to extend this history to March, 
1862. On the 18th of May last, Mr. Elliott, the actuary to the 
Sanitary Commission, laid before the Commission a preliminary 
report on the mortality, sickness, and other casualties of the volun- 
teer forces from the commencement of the war to the period men- 
tioned. ‘This report is far from being perfect, ‘‘ many regiments” 
having neglected to make returns. Moreover, the experience of 
three months’ volunteers is not included. The reason of this 
exclusion is not precisely stated, but itis to be presumed that volun- 
teers of this standing enter into the category of “home guards, and 
other bodies of men not in active service,” who are not noted 
in, the returns. Again, deaths which have occurred among those 
discharged from or otherwise quitting the service are not taken 
into account, there being as yet but little or no information con- 
cerning the mortality of this class on record. For the rest, taken 
with due reservation, the returns are of great interest. 

It would appear that, from the beginning of the war to the 
Ist of March, 1862, the annual rate of mortality, among those 
portions of the volunteer forces which had made regular 
returns, was fifty-three (53°2) per 1000 of the numerical 
strength. Of this proportion of deaths, about forty-four (44°6) 
were occasioned by disease and accident, and about nine (8°6) 
from wounds received in action. ‘The death-rate among the 
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commissioned officers was thirty-three (33'2) per 1000; among 
the men fifty-four (54°0). 

These are the results of the actual returns, but, as we have 
already intimated, they are doubtless understated. If, however, 
the rate of mortality experienced by those who quit the service 
(by discharge for disability, desertion, or otherwise, ) is the same as 
those continuing in the service, to wit, 53 per 1000—a very 
moderate estimate, Mr. Elliott thinks, since those discharged 
for disability are justly presumed to be at the time, in point of 
health, inferior to their comrades who remain—the estimated 
annual rate would, according to that gentleman, differ little from 
65 per 1000, 

A further analysis of the returns shows that the mortality of 
officers from wounds received in action was about one-third 
(more exactly, 34 per cent.) greater than those of the men ; while 
the mortality from disease among the former was only about 
one-half (48 per cent.) of the latter; but the liability to death 
among the officers from all causes (both disease and wieleuee) 
is nearly two-thirds (61 per cent.) that of the men. 

Again, two-thirds of the deaths of officers and jive-siaths of 
those of the men resulted from disease and accident; the 
remaining one-third and one-sixth respectively being caused 
by wounds received in action. During the Crimean war seven- 
eighths of the mortality of the British troops arose from disease, 
and one-eighth from violence, which term includes deaths from 
accident and from wounds received in action. 

A steady increase in the general mortality of the forces from 
the commencement of the war is exhibited by the returns. 
The death-rate for the autumn months was about twice as great 
as that for the summer period, and the winter rate, in turn, 
doubled that of the autumn. Some portion of this increased 
rate is apparent only, and is to be attributed to the greater per- 
fection of the later returns. 

The volunteers are divided, in Mr. Ellott’s report, into three 
categories, the first including the troops recruited in the New 
England States ; the second including those from the Middle 
States (to wit, the Middle States proper—the States of Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia); and the third including those from the 
Western States (with which are joined the States of the South- 
west). The mortality of the forces recruited in the Western States, 
and which, as a rule, operated in the West, was almost precisely 
three times greater than that of the troops recruited in the 
Middle and New England States, and which as a rule serve with 
the army in the East. The death-rate from wounds received in 
action in the Western army was five times, and that from 
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disease nearly three times, as great as the corresponding rates 
among the forces serving in the East. 

A like contrast was also observed in the sickness-rate of the 
troops East and West. The rate of the latter (161 per 1000) 
was more than twice that of the former; the average constant 
sickness-rate for the entire army being 104 per 1000 strength. 

The constant sickness-rate among the commissioned officers 
was only two-thirds that among the men. The rates of constant 
sickness, like the rates of mortality, increased in the autumn 
and winter. 

The excess of the rates of sickness and mortality in the 
Western forces over those of the East is attributed—‘in no 
small degree, not merely to the greater activity of the former in 
the field, to over-exertion and exposure, as the result of severe 
and long-continued marches, and to stubborn and deadly 
encounters with the enemy in arms, but also to badly chosen 
camp sites, to imperfect and neglected drainage, (the nature of 
the surface and soil not unfrequently being such, that suitable 
camp sites free from malaria and affording ample facilities for 
drainage could not be found, if sought), to the too crowded 
condition of hospitals, to less variety in food (soft bread and 
desiccated vegetables, in very many Western regiments, being 
seldom or never had), and to less of skill and care in its prepa- 
ration ; to water of impure quality, and sometimes of insufficient 
quantity ; to the greater disposition, on the part of the soldiers, 
to neglect appliances for personal comfort ; and to the greater 
neglect of, or lack of means for, enforcing cleanliness.” 

The average strength of the regiments throughout the entire 
force was $72, officers and men, of which gt were constantly 
sick. The rate of recruiting, in excess over discharged for ex- 
piration of service, during the nine months from June Ist, 
1861 to March ist, 1862, was 230 per 1000 enlisted men. 

To supply the continuous losses in the ranks, other than 
losses arising from expiration of service, required recruits at 
the rate of nineteen (19'1) per 1000 per month; or 229 per 
1000 per annum. Of the last-mentioned proportion, 54 was 
the number required to supply the annual loss from deaths ; 
100 the annual loss from discharges ; 14 the loss from missing 
in action, not afterwards accounted for ; 50 the annual loss from 
desertion, the deserters not subsequently returning to duty ; and 
11 the loss from other causes, specified and unspecified. To supply 
a constant force of 500,000 effective, that is to say, healthy and able 
men, in the field, at the rates of loss thus experienced, it would be 
requisite to maintain, ‘‘ in hospitals or elsewhere,” an additional 
force of 58,300 men, making the entire force maintained 558,300 
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men, 22,000 (4 per cent.) of whom would be commissioned 
officers, and 536,000 (6 per cent.) privates. Further, since to 
supply continuous losses in the ranks, other than losses from 
expiration of service, requires recruits at the annual rate of 229 
per 1000, it follows, that to keep the ranks of the 536,000 con- 
stantly full, would require annually 123,000 recruits, 29,000 
being demanded to supply the annual loss from deaths; 54,000 
the annual loss from discharges on account of disability ; 27,000 
for excess of desertions over returns of deserters to duty ; 7000 
for missing in action, not subsequently otherwise accounted for ; 
and 6000 the loss from other causes. 

The 58,000 sick requisite to be maintained to secure, at the 
before mentioned rates of sickness, an effective force of 500,000 
men, are equivalent to 67 regiments of average numerical 
strength—the entire force of 558,000 men to be maintained 
being equivalent to 640 regiments. 

These calculations exhibit in a very clear light the enormous 
and most costly influence which sickness exercises over the 
efficiency of an army in the field. And in this case the illus- 
tration is the more striking, since the sickness-rate (104 per 
1000) of the Federal volunteers within the period under examina- 
tion contrasts very favourably with the campaigning experiences 
of other armies. The average constant sickness-rate of the 
British army in Spain and Portugal from 1808 to 1814 was 
209 per 1000; and that of the French army in the Peninsular 
war was, in Spain 136, and in Portugal 146, per 1000. 

One or two additional items of comparison, cited by Mr. 
Elliott, may be briefly noted. 

The average annual rate of mortality for the army of the 
United States in times of peace is 26 per 1000. The mortality 
of the troops engaged in the Mexican war (1846-’47-'48) 
was at the annual rate of 118 per tooo—104 from disease 
and accident, 14 from wounds in action. This rate is about 
two and one-fifth times greater than that experienced by the 
present volunteer forces prior to May, 1862. The Mexican 
forces consisted of regulars and volunteers, the former 
embracing the “old establishment” of 15,734 men, and 
an “additional force” of 11,186 men. ‘The _ volunteers 
numbered 73,532. The death-rate in the “old establish- 
ment’ amounted to 104 per 1000 per annum; in the “ addi- 
tional force’ to 162; and in the volunteers to 116. In the 
“old establishment” 23 per cent. of the deaths arose from 
wounds received in action, as compared with 10 per cent. among 
the volunteers and “ additional force.” The large preponderance 
of the mortality from disease, over that occurring in the “ old 
establishment,” among the raw soldiers of the additional force 
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and the less perfectly trained volunteers, and the comparatively 
small amount of mortality from wounds received in action among 
the two latter forces, is very significant. Equally significant 
and instructive are the facts that the proportion of men dis- 
charged from service for disability and by civil authority, was, 
among the volunteers,'150 per 1000 perannum; among the “‘addi- 
tional force,” 63°1 ; and among the “ old establishment,” 63. 

During the war in the Peninsula, in 1811-14, the annual 
death-rate among the British troops was 165 per 1000 strength 
—113 being from disease and accident, and 52 from wounds 
received in action. The annual rate of mortality experienced 
by our troops during the Crimean war was 232 per 1000. In 
the first three months of 1855, the death-rate was no less than 
912 per 1000 per annum, and in the January of that year it 
reached 1174. In the three months terminating the war, the 
annual death-rate was but 16 per 1000. 

Although no connected history, or series of official docu- 
ments, throwing light upon the history of the sanitary events 
of the late Federal campaign, since the period of Mr. Elhott’s 
report, is as yet forthcoming, or, at least, is accessible in this 
country, we are not left altogether in the dark on the subject. 
The number of the Revue des Deux Mondes for the 15th 
October last contains a singularly interesting account of. the 
campaign of the Army of the Potomac between March and 
July, 1862. This account is signed ‘““M. A. Trognon,” but 
it embodies the experience, and is doubtless from the pen, or 
else is drawn up from detailed notes, of one of the two 
Orleanist princes who served throughout this campaign on 
General McClellan’s staff. The account deals chiefly with the 
military aspects of the campaign, but in many parts it illustrates 
the correctness of the statements of the Sanitary Commission, on 
the defective training, inaptitude, and ignorance of the officers 
of the volunteer forces, and the evils arising from these sources. 
The author states that the Federal Government had succeeded 
in collecting, as it were by enchantment, vast masses of men 
and an immense materiel; but it had not been able to create by 
vote, discipline, obedience, and hierarchical respect, without 
which the masses were armed mobs, notarmies. “ L’obéissance 
dans cette armée,” he writes, “‘ressemble a l’obéissance que des 
enfans qui jouent au soldat montrent a celui de leurs cama- 
rades qu ils ont fait leur capitaine.” As the Sanitary Commission 
predicted, this evil, than which none could be more serious in 
active warfare, exaggerated all the other evils of campaigning, 
and formed an incubus upon the movements and combined 
operations of the forces, which rendered in a great measure 
nugatory individual bravery, however conspicuous, and interposed 
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an almost insuperable obstacle to ultimate success. ‘The army 
of the Potomac advanced upon Richmond through a flat country, 
covered with marshy woods, traversed by few roads, and these 
hardly worthy of the name, and at a time when intense heat 
alternated with heavy rains. It was merely necessary for the 
Confederates to hold the Federals in check within this district, 
and the discomfiture of the force would be quickly insured by 
the natural influence of the locality upon the health of the 
men, unless lavish reinforcements and supplies were forth- 
coming. Both the former and the latter were doled out to 
General McClellan with the most niggard hand; and his rein- 
forcements were entirely insufficient to fill up the gaps occa- 
sioned by sickness and death. ! 

The Federal forces were disembarked at Fort Monroe in the 
beginning of April, and late in May they reached the vicinity of 
Richmond. In a note appended to Mr. Elliott's report, we learn 
how heavily the check to the advance experienced there affected _ 
the sanitary welfare of the troops. He states that the average 
number of sick men present with the Army of the Potomac, on 
the 10th June, 1862, was 57 per 1000 (including the present — 
and the absent); and tiat 214 per 1000 of the entire force were 
absent—208 being absent with authority, and 6 without autho- - 
rity. “‘ Assuming one-third of the absent to be sick,” he adds, 
“a rate not inconsistent with previous experience, it follows that 
128 per 1000 of the Army of the Potomac (present or absent) 
was then sick, a rate about one-fourth greater than the average 
rate indicated by the returns for the entire army for the nine 
months ending the 1st of March previous—and about seven- 
tenths greater than such experience of the regiments from the 
New England and Middle States.” 

For the rest, the story of the disastrous results of this cam- 
paign of the Federal forces before Richmond, as well as of the 
Federal armies generally, has been told so well and instruc- 
tively by a Transatlantic contemporary,* that we shall quote 
the major portion of his account, as the original may not be 
accessible to many of our readers. He writes :— 

“The secret of the failure of our armies is comprised in this 
single word—Sickness. Study the last campaign in whatever 
light we may, the inevitable conclusion is that our defeats are 
almost solely due to sickness. Of. the entire army, one hundred 
regiments are to-day invalided, and this represents but a frac- 
tion of the actual reduction of its physical energy and strength. 
The campaign on the Peninsula is a striking example of the 
utter failure of a large and well-appointed army to accomplish 


* American Medical Times, Aug. 23, 1862. 
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its purpose, when little or no regard is paid to the prevention 
of disease. Within the short space of three months it is esti- 
mated that 50,000 men were sent to the rear of the ‘ Grand 
Army of the Potomac.’ During that time it was within twelve 
hours’ sail of the Capital, and commissary stores were in un- 


_ limited quantities at the command of the proper officers. The 


army marched less than a hundred miles through a rich farming 
country, but long before it reached the point for effective opera- 
tions the commanding officer was obliged to ask to have his 
army renewed. During this time there was no prevailing 
epidemic, or other disease which a careful attention to the 
simplest laws of hygiene would not in a great degree have 
prevented. 

“Let us notice some of the more palpable causes of weakness 
and‘disease. ‘The first cause of weakness is due to mustering 


‘into service of unfit persons. This has been done to a most 


dangerous extent. Boys and old men, men suffering from 
hernia, varicose veins, chest and heart diseases, &c., often 


passed muster without a word of objection. There are many 


instances of persons joining the army because their diseases 


- incapacitated them for active business. The blame here rests 


with the medical inspectors appointed by the State authorities. 

“These inspectors were in some instances utterly unfit for such 
duty, being unqualified to make a proper medical inspection. 
At one of the most important recruiting stations in the country 
nearly every form of disability was overlooked. In other in- 
stances, the inspectors, for the smallest bribes, passed men whom 
they knew to be unfit for the service. An army made up of 
such material has, within its very earliest organization, the seeds 
of disaster and ultimate failure. The army of the Potomac 
was composed of much of this material, which was not very 
apparent while in camp, and subjected to no other fatigue than 
the daily drill. But the first decided movement diminished the 
number of soldiers, but not the strength of the army, by thou- 
sands. This class of persons have also filled the hospitals 


_ throughout the entire season. ‘The first exposure to the incle- 
_ mencies of the weather and to fatigue has invalided them for 


the period of their enlistment. 
-““ A second palpable cause of disease has been the unhealthy 
location and inadequate provision of camps. There is doubtless 


“an occasional military necessity for the location of a camp on 


grounds unfit for the residence of man, but this is seldom, and 


~ almost never of long duration. And yet the army of the Poto- 
“»- mac was scarcely ever on healthy grounds, though often in the 


i, -ammediate vicinity of healthy localities. When it broke camp 


~~ in March the troops were marched rapidly to Manassas, thence 


+ 
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back to the Potomac, upon the banks of which they lay for three 
weeks waiting for preparations for the expedition to be com- 
pleted. During that time they were almost within sight of their 
comfortable but deserted tents, with no other covering 
than meagre shelter tents. As a consequence, the hospitals of 
Alexandria and every available building were filled with soldiers 
suffering from rheumatism, pneumonia, pleurisy, &c. When at 
length the army moved to the Peninsula, the most unhealthy 
localities were selected. ‘The extensive low grounds at the 
mouth of James River, that during the spring season are-covered _ 
with pools-of stagnant water, were occupied by the army. Here 
they remained for weeks with the same meagre tents, and the 
same result followed as at Alexandria. The hospitals were soon 
crowded with every form of disease dependent upon exposure ; 
so excessive was the sickness, that hospital tents m larger 
numbers were erected in the vicinity, and all were crowded. 
Here the Grand Army had its strength sadly reduced. Moving 
forward to the scene of its first operations, the army sat down 
before Yorktown. Here the camping grounds were selected with 
no better care, and combined with this fertile source of disease 
was hard labour in the mud and cold. From this point the 
transports were busily engaged for weeks in conveying the sick 
away to distant hospitals. The depletion of the force here was 
so great as to excite apprehension that this army might not be 
able to cope with its adversary. After the evacuation of York- 
town, the army pressed on by hurried marches to the Chicka- 
hominy, where it again sat down in the very stench of malaria. 
The reduction of its numerical and physical strength now 
became frightful and alarming. It was rapidly melting away 
in the very face of the enemy beyond all power of recuperation. 
In the final struggle its commanding general required 50,000 
more men than he had, but that precise number had been 
invalided from its ranks through gross neglect of their health 
and comfort. ! 

“A third cause of disease has been a disregard of camp 
police. Cleanliness of the ground and cleanliness of the 
person have generally been most shamefully neglected, and the 
result has been diseases of the severest type. In vast numbers 
of regiments of the Grand Army, every form of nuisance has 
been allowed to accunmlate on the ground and im and around 
the tents. In these regiments personal neatness was not even 
thought of. No trite apology of ‘military necessity’ can 
excuse a neglect of cleanliness—the first element of health. 

‘A fourth cause of disease has been improper and badly cooked 
food. The supply of food in the gross to the army has not, 
we believe, been deficient, except im -extraordinary cases. 
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Government has been lavish in this respect, and has not spared 
money to give a good supply of food. But she has allowed the 
most consummate knaves to make the purchases, and so fear- 
fuily have they imposed upon her confidence, that the term 
commissary is a by-word and a hissing in the army. Every 
article that could be adulterated has been—so thoroughly, that 
of many articles the original cannot be detected by the senses. 
And yet for all these stores the Government has originally paid 
the highest market price. In regard to the cooking, it is safe 
to say that the food could not well be made more unpalatable 
and indigestible. An hour spent at surgeon’s call will convince 
any one of the truth of this statement; the greater number. of 
those suffering slight indisposition complain that they ‘ cannot 
keep the food on their stomachs. | 

“These are some of the more prominent features of the 
medical history of the Grand Army, which our military autho- 
rities should study well before they enter on another campaign.” 

This requires no comment. 


The following facts are culled from papers of the Sanitary 
Commission, dated the 24th September and 21st October, 1862. 
The number of wounded in the successive weeks of battle before 
Richmond, at Bull Run, and in Maryland, is stated to have 
been from eighteen to twenty-one thousand. After the action 
in Maryland, the supplies of the Sanitary Commission, consisting 
of twenty-five wagon-loads of stimulants, condensed food, medi- 
cines, and conveniences, reached the battle-field two days wm 
advance of any other supplies, beyond the small amount in the 
nearly empty storehouse of the army medical purveyor. ‘The 
number of wounded then to be provided for amounted to from 
seven to ten thousand. ‘So little had the disastrous lesson on 
the Potomac been heeded, that during a movement of General 
McClellan in Maryland, in presence of the enemy, everything 
was carried away to the new camp ground within two hours, 
except the medical stores, which remained a solitary pile in the 
midst of a deserted camp for nearly twenty-four hours, awaiting 
transportation. Nay more, the Sanitary Commission state, 
apropos of the battle of Antietam, in an appeal for additional 
help from the public, dated 21st October, 1862, that “ there 
were thirty regiments of one State alone which went into this 
battle absolutely without the smallest particle of medical or 
surgical stores in the hands of their surgeons ;” and “that the. 
Government supplies sent for their relief. did not reach the 
ground till the third day after the battle.” They add: “ The 
recent battles East and West have completely exhausted the 
reserved stock of the Commission, and itis found now not only 
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impracticable to accumulate supplies, but impossible to meet 
even urgent demands daily made by hospitals, within sight of 
the very dome of the Capitol, and growing out of needs the 
existence of which, as has been well ascertained, casts no 
censure on the faithfulness and efficiency of the surgeons in 


charge.” 


Art. X.—ON THE UNCONSCIOUS LIFE 
OF. THE SOUL.* 


WHEN we have brought clearly before our self-conscious consi- 
deration the extraordinary beauty and order with which, long 
before consciousness, the realization and sustentation of our 
bodily frames, as well as those of every living thing, are con- 
ducted, we are struck with a strange surprise. Nay, the further 
we dive into the depths of antecedent formation, the higher rises 
our veneration for this unseen power. Whoever has followed 
step by step, with persevering attention, the crystailizing process 
of even one single organism ; whoever has beheld how, through 
endless repetitions, the simple primary form of the microscopic 
germ within the ovum originates a peculiar cell formation, which 
is invariably the foundation from whence vessels, nerves, muscles, 
bones, with their peculiar radiations and metamorphoses, proceed ; 
to such a one must it have gradually become apparent what 
wisdom, power, and beauty are required to make manifest, thus 
quite unconsciously, a self-individualizing Divine Ideal. And 
then the question naturally suggests itself: has the free opera- 
tion of the self-conscious soul power to raise itself to a height 
of beauty, variety, and internal perfection equalling that which 
an unconscious operation of the psychical principle daily and 
hourly unfolds before our view? After all that has. been said 
respecting the relations and oppositions of nature and art, that 
art is never able in the smallest degree really to create has been 
invariably deduced ; and one must be entirely convinced that the 
inner perfection and highest physical adaptation of that un- 
conscious power infinitely surpass everything that the conscious 
mind is similarly able to effect. Nay, when it becomes clear to 
us that everything we denominate knowledget in the conscious 


* From Carus’ Psyche zur Entwickelungeschechte der Seele. 
+ I cannot forbear remarking on this point, how that the higher knowledge— 
that is to say, what we simply call knowledge, viz., the perception, the intuitive 
perception of the Ideal, itself rests entirely on the unconscious co:.dition of many 
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soul, is only a following up or searching after laws and relations, 
which are continually working themselves out wnconsciously in 
the various existing realities in and around us, from the heavenly 
bodies down to the minutest blood corpuscle; then the Ideal 
universe rises before one as a proper circle, developing itself 
out of unconsciousness into consciousness, from whence it again 
descends to find its best satisfaction in the fullest comprehension 
of unconsciousness to which it can arrive: yet even then, that 
a complete attainment to nature through scientific constructions 
is an impossibility, and that something of a gulf must still 
ever remain between the two,,is fully attested. 

Even concerning man himself, we have opened before us 
remarkable evidences to this effect. When, for instance, we 
have convinced ourselves that the formation of this our organism, 
quite apart from all that conscious life shall subsequently 
develope in and from the same, exhibits a completeness, a 
variety, an inward suitability, which we meet with in no other 
organism, it must inspire us with peculiar admiration for 
mankind in general, quite irrespective of anything which man, 
as conscious individual, has irrespectively become ; so that even 
in the individual man, who as yet, as a conscious intelligence, but 
insufficiently developes himself—nay, who often loses all dignity 
as a conscious being—we recognise none the less a wisdom, order, 
nay, a certain beauty in the internal life, which, the further 
we enter into the understanding of the phenomenon, must cause 
our wonder to increase. 

By this veneration for unconsciousness, which, even without 
such scientific understanding, pervades, and has ever pervaded, 
mankind, much light is thrown on the imaginations of men, 
even in the earliest ages of the world: the peculiar reverence 
for the nature of children, even before any higher self-conscious 
life had developed itself in them, the horror. of manslaughter 
amongst the Hindoos, and amongst so many nations the 
worship of the human image, as well as of many animal forms, 
as divine. Undoubtedly, the more backward they were in 
knowledge the more errors found their way into their concep- 
tions on this point; so that what was only divine, a single ray 
of that which, by us, is considered the one and only absolute 
God, was often received as Godhead itself ; and precisely in this 
manner was the error of Pantheism originated, This Pan- 
theism, the opinion that an absolute Godhead could be com- 





previously existing ideas. As Deucalion, according to the myth, threw stones 
behind him, out of which proceeded men—so in ‘like manner, the soul casts 
behind it, into unconsciousness, multitudes of childish thoughts, from whence 
(such is the condition comprehended) immortal ideas subsequently arise. 
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prised in every separate particle, stands in direct opposition to 
what one may most properly call Hntheism: thatis to say, the 
recognition of the Dwine in everything. Andas certain as it is 
that this Entheism indicates the only sound proper view of 
the universe, so is it also sure that a true, direct pantheism, 
like real atheism, is too great an absurdity ever to have satisfied 
man in any developed stage of intelligence which can be properly 
so called. 

It has been already said, in the opening chapter of this: work, 
that, it was very difficult to grasp any true idea of the uncon- 
scious existence and working of the soul in the sphere of con- 
sciousness, yet at the same time that it was there only that any 
key to true psychology could be found. Let us next endeavour 
to consider attentively how much there is even in the soul's con- 
scious. condition which works and fulfils itself quite wneon- 
sciously. It is undoubtedly proved, for instance, that the 
muscles which produce the action of the lungs obey the volun- 
tary impulse of our conscious psychical life through the 
operating upon them of nervous action. We can for a while 
check this motion, accelerate, interrupt, strengthen, or weaken 
it intentionally, thus. proving its complete dependence on our 
conscrousness. 

None the less does. this action in. its regular and permanent 
course proceed throughout our whole life, for the most part wn- 
consciously ; thus evidencing that there is a very moveable boun- 
dary between the conscious and the unconsetous, and that both 
are rays from one and the same source. This is perhaps ren- 
dered. still more conspicuous in any actions that have the least 
connexion with art. Here, quite in the sphere of consciousness, 
and irrespective of any arbitrary subjection of the muscles, is | 
what we call execution; that is, nothing else but an exertion 
which brings back into the sphere of wnconscitousness some- 
thing which appertains to consciousness. Pianoforte playing, 
for instance, each particular touch, each note the finger strikes, 
is originally voluntary, and must be produced at first by par- 
ticular, intentional, and voluntary nervous action on the proper 
muscles. In whatever manifold quantity they are brought 
forth, however often repeated, they pass away by degrees in 
their several complications into unconsciousness, and are so far 
withdrawn from consciousness that they are never considered to 
be. again singly required ; but the idea of realizing; in a general 
manner, certain melodies is quite sufficient for them to be pro- 
duced in their proper time and connexion, as wrconsciously as 
the motions of the lungs follow each other without any con- 
scious consideration. 

The same is. the case with the exercise of our most essential 
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movement, walking, and with a hundred others, from which it 
is clearly proved that im the power of downg, as well as in know- 
ing, the passing out of consciousness into unconsciousness 
comprises, properly speaking, the summit of human complete- 
ness. The latter is a consideration which deserves the full 
attention of psychologists, and which has never, properly 
speaking, been pursued, though KE. Stahl has bestowed much 
particular attention on a great deal of the same sort. It is 
certainly very remarkable that for the powers of doing and 
performing, human art has traced out the same paths as science 
has for those of knowledge and perception. For, as the higher 
attainments in science are supposed, the further the conscious 
_ intellect of man is able to penetrate to the true perception of 
laws and ideas which wnceonsciously work themselves out in 
our own organism, and in that of the world phenomena 
around us; and as the chief proposition in the doctrines of 
psychology is to penetrate the regions where psychological life 
as yet quite wnconsciously reveals itself; so also will each 
power of action only really become art, which accomplishes 
everything, in so far as it follows the dictates of a conscious 
purpose of the will, and is on the other side in and for itself wn- 
consciously fulfilled. And the production being brought into the 
highest state of preparation possible for the facilitation of the 
action, it’ becomes: now indispensable that the soul should 
_ realize sensibly and particularly all the special purposes of the 
will, which are necessary to bring any intended design into exe- 
cution ; where now, with the purpose to attain it, there remains 
but that the design should float clearly and distinctly before the 
mind's view, for the active skill boldly and easily to work out 
its accomplishment. 

If we turn, moreover, to that which in conscious life we call 
knowledge or perception, we shall presently understand, when 
we consider the procession of these from. wnconsciousness, why 
Plato represented all acquisition of knowledge as a remembrance 
(Hrinnern)—“ to find inside”—to find already there, where 
hitherto was no knowledge whatever, but where at the same 
time this reality, this ideal, was still existing like the unconscious 
embryo in the conscious mother; on which account Socrates has 
so often compared the development of thought, that is to say, the 
attainment to higher knowledge, to an act of midwifery. All this, 
then, points with certainty to the rich and wonderful world 
which we carry darkly within us, and every consideration of this 
sort must enable us to form a still clearer idea of the relations 
between consciousness and unconsciousness. A still brighter 
light may be thrown upon it if we consider the very gradual 
appearance of particular innate tendencies of the conscious soul. 
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Then it is instantly seen how far we must go back into the 
history of our ideal being, and at the same time into the sphere 
of our unconscious existence, if we wish to attain to any discovery 
as to the first commencement or peculiarities of this existence. I 
would begin here by recalling how many special properties of con- 
scious psychical life, how many peculiar tendencies of the mind, 
how many artistic talents, become in this manner the property of 
people, for which, though they may not be developed for some 
time to come, the capacity must have existed in them from the 
first. Now we must be quite aware in what a perfectly wncon- 
scious condition the soul finds itself at that first period of forma- 
tion within the ovum, when none of these things could possibly 
exist; we see clearly how here, in the soul of the embryo, 
whilst realizing itself so fully as a developing and formative 
power, drawing forth and apportioning the material, are still 
unconsciously prefigured all the self-informing mental properties 
of conscious life; and we have thus before us the most remark- 
able and instructive insight as to the nature of the relations 
between wnconsciousness and consciousness. Undoubtedly, it 
must thus become obvious how thoroughly our conscious life 
rests on and proceeds from the sphere of the wnconscious : how, 
properly speaking, it is the first creative act of the pre-existing 
udeal, to consolidate quite unconsciously the wonderful variety 
of the organism, and that when, through the reflection of the 
- ideal, consciousness has insinuated itself into this creation, the 
unconscious radiation of this divine idea is the perennial fountain 
from whence are ever proceeding fresh treasures by which con- 
sciousness is enriched. 


Art. XIL—DANGEROUS CLASSES. 


‘‘It is the fear of want which rendereth any animal greedy or ravenous. 
And beside this fear, there is a pride in man which maketh him esteem it a glory 
to excel his fellow-creatures in pomp and excess. The laws of Utopia leave no 
room for these feelings.”—Sir THomMas More, Utopia, p. 71. 


F'RANK-PLEDGE was a sort of legal acknowledgment that there 
was a dangerous or a doubtful man in every ten. The members 
of a tything were perpetual bail for each other. Michelet gives 
you the idea that for ages in France the populace naturally 
divided into two classes—an armed police and the defenceless 
suspected. Hallam says the poor very early felt the necessity of 
selling themselves to some bellicose baron for subsistence and 
protection. Fletcher of Saltoun recommends that the multitudes 
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of mendicants, desperadoes, and idlers in his own time, the débris 
of war and commotion, and who threatened or interfered with 
the peaceable and seAubttions members of the community, should 
be deported as slaves. This was done when the children’s 
Crusade broke up. About twenty years ago a benevolent Belgian 
dedicated a huge book, of seven hundred pages, to the specific 
subject of the Dangerous Classes in great cities.* His essays 
are devoted to ragpickers, gamblers, prostitutes, vagabonds, 
impostors, pickpockets, thieves, liberated convicts; and, nauseated 
and discouraged by his own revelations, he says towards the 
close of his work: “‘ Obligé par la nature de mon sujet de fouiller 
dans les replis les plus cachés et les plus fangeux de la société, 

et de mettre en relief les vices et les méfaits de tout genre quon 
y projette ou qui y fermentent, je nai pu m’empécher de donner 
aux tableaux que j’ai esquissés, aux considérations que J a 
exposées, une forme ou une couleur a la fois triste et severe” 

(p.610.) More recently it has been calculated that the pariah 
constituents of the population in London might amount to 
120,000 gamblers, thieves, and beggars; 30,000 drunkards 
found so in the streets, who could give no account of themselves ; 
180,000 habitual gin-drinkers ; and 150,000 persons subsisting 
by profligacy. 

There have been at all times, and will be, hordes of predatory 
parasites who infest and infect the community. They hover on 
the outskirts and prey on the fears and helplessness of the more 
exposed and feebler members ; or they penetrate into the vitals, 
and twine like the tenia in the very track and trail of nutrition 
and strength ; or they insinuate themselves, like the cysticercus, 
into the very brain. They live upon the life of others. ‘They 
are the forerunners, workers, children of decay and disorganiza- 
tion; and form, not merely ingredients, but ferments of that 
putrescent but productive mass which is ever passing into new 
forms, ever dying but ever developing. While their name is 
ragamuffin and Bashi-Bazouk, and while their position is that 
of antagonism to law and order, and to the rights of property, 
and while their history is traced in blood, and plunder, and 
revolution, they may, nevertheless, be conservators—moral coral 
insects that build up our reef against graver evils amid the 
maelstrom of dark and unfathomable wrong and injustice in 
which we are engulfed—serving to educe and knit together much 
of what is best in human nature. Freedom has been bestowed by 
regicides ; the wealth of patriots may be the spoil of vice, at the 
same time that it is the reward of virtue; and constitutional 


* Des Classes sakes eusse de la Population dans les Grandes Villes. Par H. 
A. Fregier, 
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privileges have been the fruit of the ‘sacred right of insurrection,” 
for which the conspirators were hanged. We cannot unriddle — 
these dark paradoxes; yet if we look narrowly into the dirt and 

hair which is mingled with the cement by which society is kept 
together, we may get some clue to the mystery. We find a 
stinking sediment produced and cast down by the evil deeds of 
society; but we also find that by the Inscrutable Wisdom with 
which society as well as nature, all unwitting, is instinct, ont of 
the nether-deeps of evil good may arise, if we will read: the 
lesson aright. Ours the responsibility ; and yet aping a mag- 
nificent goodness, we are too apt to look upon these tabooed 
classes as canker worms; they are dreaded, proscribed, extruded, 
and constitute, alas! those outcasts to which the charities of the 
philanthropist and the glad-tidings of the missionary scarcely 
reach. Society bars her heart and her door against them, 
whether they be present or potential blackguards.. They are 
poor, and idle, and homeless; they are ragpickers, vagabonds, 
impostors; and in return for this neglect, they eat, like the teredo, 
into the very framework of society, and seemingly threaten. the 
whole fabric with ruin. They are Arabs: and nomades in a 
settled land; they corrupt and taint by their presence what 
they do not ravish nor destroy. By day they are met. with in 
dark, dismal, and dirty purlieus; by night they haunt the 
broad and open streets of our cities, and elbow their more fortu- 
nate fellow-mortals. Then we meet them straggling everywhere. 
Once, loitering homewards, seduced into late hours by a friend's 
overflowing hospitality in the West, we arrived at Waterloo- 
bridge about two in the morning. A few paces off the Strand an 
old umbrella tent was pitched, and beneath its imperfect shelter 
(for the wind blew wintrily and. wildly through a. chink in the 
roof) an ambulatory canteen had been established, presided 
over by a withered old woman. She sat with her back to the 
storm, had her frowsy bonnet secured by a kerchief under the 
chin, and only paused for a second in her duties to welcome us, 
as we announced our intention, urged by curiosity, to breakfast 
with her. We were luxurious, and had a cup of chicory-coffee 
and a muffin, (“‘ La, sir, yesterdays muffins, they be you 
gentry’s off-fals,”) and along talk, and paid our twopence. While 
we listened to our hostess’s opinions upon roast chestnuts 
and her domestic sorrows, as to the rent in the tent, a little 
panorama—little in detail, great in significance—passed before 
our eyes :—First, there came up to the stall and partook of the 
hot cheer two unshaven, tattered men, with a bludgeon and a 
bull-dog, and it needed not the steady gaze of a. passing police- 
man, or the significant glance which passed between the two 
men as the officer of order came near, to recognise the. special 
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category to which they belonged; next, a half-naked gamin 
sidled up to the verge of the tent, and, we suspect, abstracted 
a “tater” in its jacket; then flaunted past, and towards the 
bridge, a parti-coloured ‘sad mystery” of a fallen woman, 
all crumpled and crushed and sodden; and, finally, reeled along | 
a trio of revellers, shouting ten to one upon Cribb or Eclipse, 
or some such thing. This while we sipped our coffee. 

But these, after all, are not the truly dangerous classes. We 
do not fear them, nor write their history. It is true that they 
are burglars, and prostitutes, and pilferers, and gamblers, who 
outrage decency and honesty; but their orbit is narrow; the 
wounds they inflict upon society are speedily healed, and they 
themselves are quickly disposed of in a penitentiary, a prison, or 
a dead-house. The objects of our present inquiry move over a 
wider area ; in fact, no community, no home, no heart, is safe 
from their influence. They may creep into the soul upon the 
breath of rumour, on a time-honoured prejudice, with our blood 
heritage. ‘They are the timid, the irresolute, the superstitious, 
the eccentric, the wayward, who possess sufficient acuteness or 
plausibility to protect them from the imputation or consequences 
of folly; but are incapable of discharging adequately the duties 
confided to them: who mar or leave unfinished all they under- 
take ; who interrupt, or clog, or render nugatory the world’s 
business, the plans of the wise, the promptings of the philan- 
thropic ; who, without malice or machination, even without 
a clear conception of their fatal defects, spread defeat and 
misfortune and misunderstanding wherever they go; and, lke 
the physician who carries infection to those who seek his aid, 
they are most dangerous where they are most trusted, and 
where they are most solicitous to be worthy of the trust. ‘They 
are: the precocious who exhaust; the perverse who misuse ; the 
romantic who idealize their powers ; the incompatibles who are 
neither in harmony with themselves, their families, society, nor 
the world; the standstill, tardigrades they have been named, 
past whom rushes the stream of improvement and amelioration 
without notice or advantage; the fast who endeavour to out- 
strip time and enjoyment and experience. ‘They are those who 
carry with them, or acquire, those taints and corruptions which 
affect the exercise of the natural powers, and react upon the 
minds of others. Were these materials positively morbid, or 
palpably noxious, they would be eliminated from the class of 
which they are-a grievance and a curse. But they may preserve 
many of the features of sanity and health; they may be dis- 
tinguished by accomplishments or dexterity; and they must 
remain like moral fomites—the sources of ills which they do not 
feel nor fear; the leaven which vitiates every particle of the 
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community, which mn a great measure renders it the hetero- 
geneous, heaving, jarring mass which it is—the stuff which 
madness and mischief are made of. ‘That evils, momentous: 
evils, must arise to the tone and working of every sodality, and 
which are perhaps incapable of remedy, from the presence and 
influence of such members, may be exhibited im various ways. 
The Comptes Rendus record that in six years, of 76,613 persons 
condemned in France, 11,387 lived in idleness and indolence, 
and seemed to have been seduced into crime rather by intole- 
rance of exertion than by baser motives. The mere hard 
drudgery of life, and the power to engage and persevere in it, 
are proof-armour preservatives against ourselves. Brierre de 
Boismont devotes a chapter to suicide consummated from 
ennui, tedium vite, tiredness, not only of the cares and sorrows: 
and privations, but of the very act of existence; and reveals 
that even such busy but perhaps overburdened minds as those 
of Napoleon and Dupuytren did not escape this disgust of life. 
Of the timid we learn that in about 6600 lunatics, 124 had 
yielded before the shock of terror or the corrosion of habitual 
fear. ‘The irascible and the incompatibles in one year displayed 
feud with their fellow-men in four poisonings, sixty-one fire- 
raisings, one hundred and four assassinations, forty-one murders, 
and twenty-eight involuntary homicides. Of the vain, the ex- 
travagant, it has been written—“ La religion s'attache sans cesse 
ai combattre ces deux mortels ennemis de homme.” These 
illustrations apply only where such tendencies crop out im so 
formidable a fashion as to necessitate interference, and leave 
unnoticed the minor but more perilous manifestations which 
simmer and seethe and sap, and are chiefly recognised by discord 
and disturbance and moral unhealth. | 
Society should ostracise the pusillanimous. They are the 
mainspring of panics, the generalissimi of retreats, and the 
pigmentum nigrum of all heavenly pictures. ‘Timidity is 
moral delirium tremens. The pale-visaged, hair-blanching, 
white-blooded, shivering terror is a scarecrow, and may provoke 
laughter as well as warn of danger. But our thoughts and 
Gieiactey! and the current opinions and habits of mankind, are 
interpenetrated with the feeling of apprehension in a thousand 
different ways. It is the bond between the slave and his master. 
In the imbecile individual, and in the inferior subjugated tribe, 
the vague exaggeration of power, and the submission and sub- 
servience to the omnipotence and destiny thus conjured up, 
completes and fetters the chain. There are in this free country 
hundreds of hewers of wood and drawers of water whose services 
are secured upon the same bases. There is a worse slavery 
among the free and the independent. Man fears his fellow-man, 
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and yet families are cemented together by fear. Man fears him- 
self and his own weakness, and leans upon inferior natures for 
support, or seeks, in resorts and resources which he loathes, to 
escape the dark shadow from his own deeds or desires which 
falls across his path. Montaigne says, the thing in the world 
I am most afraid of is fear. Men cultivate, play with the hor- 
rible when it is not real, and enjoy the alarm and anxiety of a 
Sensation drama with the constitution and conscience of cowards. 
The sanguinary school of literature is founded and flourishes 
upon craven susceptibilities. Our criminal code is designated 
the terror of the law; the genesis of thought is effected under 
the salutary discipline of the birch; and despair and despondency 
are elements in many religious systems. Nay, with the harmony 
and hymns which murmur about our cradle bed there is mingled 
the growl of a bug-a-boo, which is to serve as an anodyne or a 
primary lesson in ethics, and to make the baby good. 

It is an old belief that you come to resemble that which you 
love, and that a feeling of beauty shines in light and loveliness 
through the most gnarled face and the coarsest hide. But fear 
turns you into what you dread. The horrors of vampyrism 
multiplied victims; and the dread of spells or incantations, of 
the evil eye, or of the second sight, or the desire to escape from 
that dread, made witchcraft a reality and a pestilence. Reid 
said, epigrammatically, that a suicide rushes into the arms of 
death in order to avoid the horrors of his countenance; and 
truly the fear of death is fatal to life. Were the people num- 
bered on the eve of an epidemic, the safety of the bold and the 
indifferent alone could be predicted. Mortality is increased 
during pestilence by the contagion of alarm, which accompanies 
step by step the contagion of disease. The panic-stricken die 
first ; then the feebleness and exhaustion of despair predispose 
to infection ; and the multitude fleeing from the poison breathed 
from the air or their fellow-men perish, hike an army retreating 
before a conqueror—more from the accidents of moral disorgani- 
zation than from the assaults of the foe. But under such a 
crisis many die from simple terror unscathed and untouched by 
disease. During cholera we knew of several cases in which a 
vague foreboding or a conviction that their doom was sealed, 
ended in death; and where the victims of an emotion were re- 
gistered and consigned to the corpse-pit as destroyed by the 
prevailing sickness. Were we in the mood for proving proposi- 
tions, we might quote the immunity enjoyed by those who wear 
the armour of fortitude and faith, and the history of the ninety 
Sisters of Charity who ministered for months at the death-beds 
in the darkest and dirtiest shades of Paris during the decimation 
of 1832, and did not lose one of their band. 
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Wellington won a victory by seeing a movement of Soult’s 
arm through his glass, and interpreting it correctly. But battles 
depend upon even more impalpable trivialities still. The white 
feather is not a fiction. It is difficult to conceive an army of 
poltroons ; but 1t is easy to picture the mighty mass, woven and 
welded together by discipline, and habit, and imitation, paralysed 
by one craven heart, and then rushing to defeat because their 
commander did so. Many conquerors have boasted that con- 
stitutionally they were cowards. <A little less vanity and a little 
more irresolution and Marengo might have been converted into 
a rout by the cavalry following the white plumes of the King of 
Naples, and the sun of Austerlitz might have set in shame as 
well as in blood. Murat had momentary panics ; he trembled 
till the carnage began. It was, perhaps, in the madness of 
terror that he displayed his chivalry and foppish bravery. Le beau 
Sabreur, however, stood up stiff and straight, and bared his breast 
to be shot. ‘The notion that every man who wears a cartouche 
is a hero is a pleasant fiction which protects many a country. 
A census of the potential runaways and renegades in a crack 
regiment would be a valuable contribution to immoral statistics; 
but until we secure such data, we may glance at the dissolution 
and disappearance of great armies after a defeat, and at the 
delirious retreat in the Russian campaign when the fugitives 
turned at bay, fought in horror and desperation in order to gain 
time to hurry homeward; and at the fatal facility with which 
even men under fire are thrown into consternation and hear the 
echo “sauve qui peut’ mm every dubious sound. ‘They say, the 
white-livered say, that there 1s a skeleton in every house; we 
know that there is a spectre in every ruin and dark lane, and ‘we 
suspect that there is a haunted chamber in every heart. . Con- 
ceive the whole heterogeneous mass of mankind ague-struck 
morally ; different in all things, disagreeing, disputing, quarrel- 
Ing about everything, but resembling each other in cowardice 
and apprehension. ‘They would be diversified by the degree of 
trepidation ; but the only sneer would be levelléd at the man 
who was exempt from the common scourge, who did not share 
in the universal affliction. But yet the feeling need not explode 
into frenzy, as during the plaguein London, when the terrorists 
rushed through the streets, shouting ‘‘ Woe, woe,” else it might 
spread like darkness over creation; it might penetrate every 
dwelling, be mixed up with the work and the worship 
and the meetings in the market-place, if such there could 
be im that doomsday; and it might creep into the soul, 
and leave its trail over every hope and affection; and might 
make the best and kindest selfish and sullen and solitary ; and 
might flicker in every eye and quiver in every limb; till all men 
dreaded each other, and thought of nothing but death and punish- 
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ment, and society would be shaken to its core. And there is a 
chapter in the world’s history in which these phantom words are 
dark, cold, appalling facts. The world was in this phght in 
1000, when the chivalry, that in a brief time, after better feeding, 
and haying a motive, rushed to Jerusalem, and the churls who 
stayed at home were in a catalepsis. It was no sudden commo- 
tion or consternation. ‘There were preparatory centuries of mis- 
fortune and civil discord and ignorance and superstition. There 
had been what is even more prolific of fear, want and starvation 
to an extent suggesting the shedding of human blood, canni- 
balism and every distempered appetite, and human flesh was 
sold in the markets. Prophecies of doom and destruction and 
of the impending end of the world circulated from country to 
country, from mind to mind, dread and despair were universal, 
and all men prepared, according to their character and conscience, 
to die. Vengeance put up the sword. ‘Then was proclaimed 
the truce of God. ‘The serfs wereset free. The fields were left 
without culture. All that was rich and rare was placed upon 
the altar as a propitiation, or as worthless to doomed and 
dying men. ‘The population lived in the churches, where the 
song of praise or the Miserere never ceased; and even while 
the globe was supposed to be reeling towards nothingness, the 
basilicas were built or repaired. four kings and thousands of 
nobles retired to the cloister as men whose Heonk was done, and 
who desired to perish under the shelter of God's house. There 
was an anticipation that all labour and industry, all order and 
government would be abandoned, and that the apathy and 
anarchy of panic would realize the foreshadowed extinction of 
mankind; and a crowned emperor was sent back by a cowled 
monk, from the cloister which he coveted to the throne 
and responsibilities from which he had fled, “to watch with 
all bis soul, m fear and trembling, over the safety of his 
empire. 

Now, what is this malaria which rises from swamps and charnel 
houses and man’s degeneration, and which, although it never 
blazes out bravely in a will-o’-wisp to terrify beldames, is 
mingled with every breath we draw, creeps in wherever there is 
a weakness or a wickedness, chills and unmans us, and poisons 
hfe and vigour and hardihood, and sicklies resolution o’er with 
“the pale cast of thought’ ? 

it is a conservative eae and makes hares travel with their 
ears turned backward, and men prudent and cautious. Itis a 
shding scale of prudence, pusillanimity, panphobia. We cannot 
escape from it in sleep. There is mtuitive fear, and so omni- 
potent, that we have known a man terrified out of his senses in 
and by a dream, and remain a lunatic for life. And there is in such 
dreams a horror and mastery which colour the waking imagina- 
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tion. ‘There are unfortunates who never sleep but to start or 
to be gripped and garotted in the loathsome embraces of an 
incubus, or who wander about staring and gibbering and 
scaling roofs, the phantoms of the sleep-world. All these sen- 
sations may be traced to the outer world. The panic may be the 
calming down of veins that run with passion, as well as wine; and 
the ever-recurring sensation of falling from a height, or of drown- 
ing, is but an expression of heart disturbance. A friend of ours 
proved statistically that since the increase in the number of 
affections of that organ, panphobics had multiplied. Perhaps 
we hear less of nightmare and the apparitions for which it was 
mistaken, because the night of hot suppers has passed away. 
It is recorded that night terrors have become contagious, and 
there was certainly an epidemic of somnambulism in 1642. 
There is epidemic fear in every commercial crisis, in every rush 
upon the Bank, in conflagration and pestilence, which thrills to 
the extremities of the body-politic, and staggers those who have 
nothing to lose, nor preserve, nor protect, and who, apart from 
this soul-quake, are indifferent to suffering or extinction. ‘This 
enchanter that perils the solvency of a firm, the bankruptcy of 
a people, or who strikes a poor birdcatcher with a moral leprosy 
as white as snow, has sometimes waved his wand over a whole 
district.* In 1600 there were multitudes of men who in the 
mountains of the Jura, under a sense of terror and superstition, 
conceived they were metamorphosed into wolves. We have seen 
only one woman-wolf in our own day, and she leapt and snarled 
and snapt and howled as.if in mad career along a Russian 
steppe. ‘These lycanthropes and cynanthropes went on all 
fours until their palms became paws; they emulated the de- 
structive appetites of the brute whose name they bore, and 
murdered children ; they crawled about in the night, hunted in 
packs, it was confessed, and conceived that they held a satanic 
saturnalia among the rocks. They were perfectly sincere, they 
courted the sanguinary persecution to which they were exposed ; 
admitted every accusation, repudiated all excuses, explanations, 
alibis; solved the difficulty as to their non-resemblance to their 
kindred wolf by declaring that the hair of their skin was turned 








* The wand is like harlequin’s, and transmutes everything it touches. Pope’s 
picture is not a caricature of the moral pantomime :— 


‘¢ Remembered throngs on every side are seen 
Of bodies changed to various forms by spleen. 
Here living teapots stand, one arm held out, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the spout: 
A pipkin there, like Homer’s tripod, walks; 
Here sighs a jar; and there a goose-pie talks; 
Men turned to monkeys; as great Fancy works ; 
And more turned bottles ery aloud for corks.” 
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inwards. They were imprisoned, tortured, burned, and perished 
to the number of 600. We recoil from such a holocaust, but 
what were the terrified human species to do ? The presence of one 
harmless lunatic in a district spreads consternation far and wide ; 
and if it be possible to conjure up the idea of hundreds instigated 
by the wildest phantasies, the most bloody propensities, rushing 
through every village and homestead, we can understand that 
self-preservation or a terror as powerful as that which called up 
the delusion, would lead to extermination. Then their story 
was believed, and they were hanged as genuine wild beasts. The 
judge, the court, the accused and his accomplices, the strong 
man and the weak, the parents whose children had been 
destroyed or were daily exposed to danger, the lonely shepherds 
in the deep valleys, the town-bred population who gathered 
together to see the weird wolf die, were all paralysed and panic- 
stricken, and hushed and traitorous fear brooded over the land. 
Such ravening creatures still crawl the earth, for no form of 
human error ever dies out. Cows, cats, a lion of the tribe of 
Judah—we have had charge of a whole menagerie: and although 
in accordance with the law formulized by Esquirol, that the 
timid and suspicious will fear that which, under existing 
circumstances and in relation to temperament, is fearful and 
formidable, we would not be transmuted into dishonoured bills, a 
crushed locomotive, or a drugged racer, there exists no 
guarantee against a panphobic metamorphosis. 

There is a great deal of muscular wisdom as well as muscular 
Christianity abroad in the world, but there are thousands of men 
who would face the Redan, or a court of law, or the bitterest cala- 
mities, who would blench before a never-ceasing secret fear, a 
shadow that was ever present, that passed between the heart and 
its joys, its very thoughts. ‘There is endemic fear—the Timoria 
which broods among the stagnant marshes and effluvia in Sardinia, 
and makes its onset like an intermittent; but the cold stage is 
one of alarm and debility and tremor. There is hereditary fear. 
We have traced it through three generations: and if you gaze 
attentively at the statue before you, cold and white as the marble ; 
quivering like the aspen; the almost imperceptible pulse; the 
tumultuous beating of the heart; the panting, the giddiness, 
the indistinct vision, the syncope, you can eomprehend how 
men die of moral shock, and how powerful and permanent 
must be the effects upon the system. ‘Theory tells us that the 
intense moral perturbation reduces the capillary circulation of 
the brain, suspends the elimination of nerve-force and mentali- 
zation, abrogates volition, enfeebles muscular motion, renders 
our acts instinctive, and lays us open to fascination, catalepsy, 
and organic changes. Popular observation has shown that the 
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hair may be blanched in a single night, under the fear of death. 
We have recently examined a girl, whose eyelashes, whitened in 
afew hours during violent excitement, contrasted strongly with 
her chestnut hair. Walshe is an authority for believing that 
fear and other mental affections induce cancer. Sir A. Cooper 
attributes three-fourths of the cases of scirrhus to the same cause ; 
and we have observed that scirrhus of the rectum, pylorus, and 
uterus is associated with melancholia and panphobia. Corvisart 
first announced that fear was at once a cause and a consequence 
of structural cardiac affections. 

The Tainted.—There is certainly something in being 
the descendant of a hundred kings; even if these were the 
unfortunate Stuarts who never slept in a bloodless shroud. 
You may be a bit of Cesar; the quintessence of the grandeur 
of purpose and deed which has shone out on the world for a 
thousand years; you may be the very life which pulsated and 
ebbed when Boadicea’s chariot went down, or when the cry was 
“ Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” There are traditions that such peers 
and paladins bear crosses and fetters and bloody finger marks on 
their body generation after generation. There are strong grounds 
for believing in the transmission of curses. There are races 
who seem the scourges of human kind: Borgias, misanthropes, 
who work out a destiny fraught with sorrow and suffering to all 
who come within their baleful influence. But it is a matter of 
professional experience that the stalwart arm that struck for 
England and St. George at Agincourt may have trembled in 
palsy and sent down the malady, as well as the sword, as heir- 
looms to the present day. The difficulty has arisen not to 
demonstrate that we inherit qualities and pecaliarities, but what 
we do not inherit. You can trace a wart on the nose through 
three generations, and night blindness through six. The 
Apollo-like form, the judgment, the very delicacy of touch or 
taste, the infirmity or absurdity, of which in turn we may be 
proud or ashamed, may be the mere repetitions of characteristics 
which distinguished or degraded our race ages ago; and the 
very thought or opinion to which we tenaciously adhere as our 
own, and for which we would die as others have died, may be 
nothing more than a cast-off habit originating in a discreditable 
ancestor. There is an individuality within us which neither train- 
ing, nor circumstances, nor will of ours can impart or entirely 
extinguish ; but the very strength and indestructibility of this 
impress suggest the suspicion that itis the representative, the 
accumulation of unmeasurable antecedents. It is matter for 
congratulation that intelligence and imagination or musical 
talent run in families ; and however little complimentary it may 
be to a genius to be assured that he is the scion of a good 
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stock, further speculation might stop were such capacities the 
only ones transmitted; but the pernicious and poisonous parts 
of our nature appear to be the most easily reproducible. The 
Austrian lip, the Norman gibbosity, or even the bandy legs and 
the crooked back which mark certain families, might step into 
the world and out of it without much comment; but when it is 
established that every attitude which we acquire, every feeling 
which we cherish, every habit which we nurture in order to rule 
and ruin us, every mode of thinking, may connect us not merely 
with the past, but will mevitably reappear in our descendants, 
and must, through them, affect for good or evil the community 
in which they move in ever-widening circles, the subject assumes 
anew importance. It is curious but true that the furious pas- 
sion, the pettifogging spirit, the very screwed-up, stern mouth, 
the contemptuous nose now extant, may touch the confines of 
humanity and die out in the last man. Hill has proved that 
erime is hereditary ; that theft is a chronic malady passing from 
father to child, and breaking forth, like the passion for savage- 
dom in the parentless and reclaimed Indian children; where 
the progenitors were hanged while they were in the workhouse 
nursing ; and where they never took degrees in Dartmoor. The 
population of our workhouses is permanent, and certain hospi- 
tals are crowded, by what may be called a valetudinarian caste. 
lt is not necessary to enter upon the impracticable question as 
to how far transmitted tendencies to evil should affect responsi- 
bility, or whether we should not treat ticket-of-leave men as we 
do inferior races of cattle; but we cannot blink the considera- 
tion of the general effect which must be produced by laws of 
organization such as Baillarger has described. It is not simply 
whether the taint runs uninterruptedly or intercurrently, whether 
it involves both sexes in the same proportions; it is not the 
broad harsh outlines which strike us most. But under such 
premises it is quite possible that we are not dealing with a 
criminal of the time at all; thet we are struggling with a pre- 
judice, an antipathy as old as the Heptarchy ; that our fate or 
his fate may hang upon a subtlety or refinement, or a falsity, 
which grew up in a pagan mind; was diluted by Mohammed- 
anism, and is now sublimated by some Christian theory of 
which we never heard. And then the indomitable spirit of 
our ancestors may warp and enchain our own will; we 
may lock through it and get no further in our progress 
than the Middle Ages; we may revolt against the thraldom 
and think with the world as it now is, but feel with the 
world as it was in the days before Queen Bess: and we may 
live in a struggle, and a dubiety, and a nullifidianism ; between 
a proclivity as obscure to us as the beating of the heart, and 
L2 
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convictions which we have realized and are as clear as conscience. 
Again, how can we know,—and the uncertainty is a source of 
constraint,—that the laws which we must obey, the institutions 
which are the centres of mutual compact and co-operation, and 
the customs which interweave and embrace the brotherhood of 
man, are not less the expression of free and pure reason than of 
taints and tendencies which are akin to disease? We have 
a guarantee that wisdom and anxiety for the general good pre- 
sided over the gradual development of these safeguards of 
society; but it is highly probable that the pertinacity with 
which modifications in these are opposed, the nolumus leges 
mutari, is due, not so much to respect for antiquity and our 
forefathers, as to a transmitted tendency to think as they 
thought. Penalties, enormities, and absurdities blot our code 
as to offences which have ceased to exist, or ceased to be 
believed in: but these are vestiges of former general beliefs 
which are now local; of opinions formed by wise, but lin- 
gering with ignorant men; and which have left the feeling of 
dread where the trust in witchcraft has passed away. Johnson 
believed in second-sight, and we have met men who do so 
still, and who have their dark hour. They so believe in virtue 
of a hereditary law of their nature which they cannot defy 
nor uproot. It would not be profitless to analyse a human 
mind and to apportion what is due to acquisition and what 
to innateness; and although the estimate would be but an 
approximation, it would be found in each case that every 
man brings to the commonweal much over which he has little 
control ; much that leads in directions which are determined by 
derived and tyrannous instincts; much that is formed or deformed 
and coloured by his constitution and temperament; much 
which is a penumbra, a symptom, a premonition of coming 
disease, or the relics of diseases which may have decimated and 
desolated his progenitors. If a man make a will while the 
aureole of phthisis, or the eclipse of heart disease, which are 
both hereditary affections, occupy his mind, can the terms be 
expected to be the same as if the sober understanding guided 
the pen? Nay, more, the self-deceptions which the hidden 
processes of decay, the dynamic influence of pain or irritation, 
the poisonings of wine, or food, or bile, or urea may generate, 
influenced as all these are by transmitted conditions, must ap- 
proach, if they do not betray, our best purposes, our most 
profound reasonings, our greatest discoveries. Poetry has been, 
inspired by Rhine wine and gin-and-water ; philosophy, and criti- 
cism by opinion ; and pulpit oratory by pain: and all in men who 
were victiins to hereditary taint, who hovered on the brink of 
mental disease or plunged into its abyss, and who have influenced 
their generation more than most of their contemporaries ; and 
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how much through the strength of transmitted disease, who shall 
decide? But that these characteristics multiplied, that it was 
the anormal and spasmodic ingredient which was thus propa- 
gated, the romantic robbers who imitated Schiller’s fiction, the 
sentimental misanthropes who affected Byron’s least manly vice, 
and the second-rate ranters who presented Hall's peculiarities 
without a spark of his impassioned oratory, sufficiently prove. 
Itis asserted that the face of the dead sculpturesquely brings out 
lineaments of some far-off prototype; so in the moral death of 
mental alienation, when the natural and noble qualities which 
gave a name and a place, and which cause a man to stand out 
in relief from his fellows, are blurred and blotted out, he is 
fused into an amalgam of all the basest natures, or gives traces 
of the mould in which he was cast. But is there a peril or a 
penalty to be dreaded from this law of descent? The danger 
corresponds to the nature of the endowment. Itmay be agrace 
of person, or an obliquity of mind; an ambition which ennobles 
a serf, or which destroys a dynasty. The head master of an 
English school, the bearer ofa historic name, lived for thirty years 
in an exuberant enthusiasm for classical literature, in tense 
devotion to his studies, and died phrenitic and delirious. His 
five sons went forth into the world, one, a poet composing in 
darkness, opium, and tobacco-smoke, yet exquisite in his deli- 
verances ; another, a drunkard, an epileptic, and a painter; a 
third, a clergyman who lived in utter solitude ; a fourth, a disso- 
lute man about town, of feeble frame; who was a voluptuary 
without pleasure, wicked with a great reverence for what was good 
and beautiful, and who lay in bed for weeks in sheer cowardice 
' of the discomforts of activity; the fifth was a burly braggart, 
who sought distinction in the bar of an inn, and found 
sufficient excitement in ale and skittles. The first danger from 
such propagandists was, that their homes would become the stage 
of their own Nemesis ; the second, that they should increase and 
multiply and form alliances and ties in the webwork of an old 
country where lineage is interwoven with the thinkers and rulers 
and representative men of the day; the third, that with their 
undoubted gifts and genius, there would flow along the channels 
which they might command in the flush of youth, or the waning 
force of age, wild fancies and forms and gloomy fanaticism and 
bacchanalian orgies, which might have the flavour of genius 
without its vigour or its purity; and the fourth, that they would 
dwindle and degenerate into drivel and delirium. The doom of 
this race is cast; two have been in asylums, the others are 
either childless or their offspring are idiots. This is a dark 
picture, the darkest that nature ever furnished, but solely because 
the inherited misfortunes, the errors, the failings of a dozen lines 
have happened to converge into one. If these pollutions, these 
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sources of disturbance and degradation, be ramified in a less 
intense degree, but throughout a community, a conception may 
be formed of the composite influences which bear upon the 
human mind from the past, impair its independence, and place 
in jeopardy the issues of the most insignificant as well as the 
grandest efforts. 

We have read of mad kings and mad philosophers, but they 
are innocuous compared with that politician who acts as a fate ; 
who is heir to a vicious organization; and is merely the last 
of a series of changes which may reconstruct or revolutionize 
the people he governs. It is marvellous how far such pulses 
may reach and be appreciable: the original element remains 
amid all the admixture of different and conflicting natures with 
which it may be brought into contact and interfused. And if 
it be remembered that the deepest and most permanent impres- 
sion is made by the mothers, and that the offspring are copies of 
the feebler nature, though perhaps the purest, we come into 
contact with another source of deterioration. Jt has been de- 
monstrated that the insanity of the mother is more frequently 
hereditary than that of the father, in the proportion of one-third. 
Of 453 lunatics, the taint descended in 271 from the mother, 
in 182 from the father. Secondly, it has been proved that the 
taint affects more children when issuing maternally than pater- 
nally, and in the proportion of one-fourth. Thirdly, it has been 
proved that derangement in the female is more frequently trans- 
mitted to the female than to the male children. 

In the hope of bringing clearly before our imagination the 
possible extent and complications which might arise from inter- 
marriage, we have contrasted a table furnished by Quatrefages, of 
the mingling of the three races, white, black, and red; and the 
names appended of the different shades and varieties of colour 
and constitution; with another constructed from our own 
experience of the union of diseased, nervous and healthy 
members of our own branch of the human family. The formula 
is not exhaustive, but may serve as an index of what may be 
seen in a third of a century, and of how far a people suffers from 
an individual. 

1. A madman marries a sane woman ; a son and daughter are 
insane, one stammers, one is phthisical ; several are healthy. 

2. A sane man marries a mad woman, a pyromaniac; a 
daughter and granddaughter and a son are insane, and confined 
with the mother. 

3. A maniac, with lucid intervals, marries a melancholic, 
wh ose hard fate induces dipsomania. They are childless. 

4. An eccentric, passionate man marries the daughter of an 
eccentric pietist. The issue was a daughter, who was allowed 
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to die of abstinence, while labouring under delusions connected 
with uterine disease. The son married the heiress of an odd, 
sceptical millionaire. One child was born before the father 
died insane. That child has married a robust, well-constituted 
man. She has had two attacks of puerperal mania. How far 
her children have inborn strength to resist the family predisposi- 
tion and the battle of life cannot be predicated. 

5. An idiot was the representative of parents apparently 
healthy, one of whom was the child of an eccentric, who was 
the son of a madman. 

The original characteristic may be detected in— 

The product of a Spaniard and an Indian or Mestisa. 


i ss Mestisa and a Spaniard or Castisa. 

¥ peg Castisa and female Spaniard or Kspagnola. 

33 ‘ female Spaniard and a Negro or Mulatto. 

i 3 female Mulatto and Spaniard or Morisco. 

&. % Morisco and female Spaniard or Albino. 

Fe : Albino and female Spaniard or Tornatras. 

A ry Tornatras and female Spaniard or Tentinelaire. 


a! % female Indian and a negro or Lovo, &c. &c. 

There are royal races, in which it is obligatory to marry 
relatives. Tribes that are stationary, secluded, separated by 
mountains and morasses, and by the more stupendous barriers 
of blood-feuds, did the same thing. The purely domestic, in 
contradistinction to the social habits of our Celtic element, 
their clanship, their mode of government, made every man his 
neighbour's cousin; and this may explain the great similarity of 
disposition and the great lack of originality observed among their 
characteristics. What local difficulties effected, in their case, the 
pride of descent among aristocratic families, the interests and 
accidents of class privileges, professional ties, pecuniary neces- 
sities, and the absence of railroads, have brought about amongst 
the more favoured inhabitants of the plain. If you examine the 
registers of a country town, or fall upon a genealogical gossip, 
you will discover a closeness and intricacy of consanguinity: a 
web of cousinship which makes the world akin. We have, in 
this old country, been breeding in and in ever since the Norman 
conquest, and transmitting consumption, and scrofula, and 
peculiarities, and the natural character, as if it had been desir- 
able to do so, and to multiply sources of destruction. It is, 
moreover, difficult to get above or out of this type or stamp. 
We are trammelled by our very strength and boast ; our ancestry 
keeps down what may be original in us, and mingles with and 
modifies our acquired knowledge and tastes. ‘The real difficulty 
in the pursuit of knowledge is for a man to live on and trust 
in his own resourees. The beneficial influence of revolutions is 
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far less in changing the mode of government, than in giving 
mankind a new start, and in uprooting hereditary tendencies, 
prejudices, and habits. 

The Credulous.—How much of a man’s convictions are made 
up of credulity ? How much of the world’s opinion and wisdom 
and miseries are personal convictions, uninquiring faith; a wish 
to believe; a colouring cast over every thought and object by 
the hobgoblins of childhood or the superstitions of old age? 
It is not possible that a physician trusting to Parr’s pills and 
such elixirs vite, can avoid thinking and seeing through the 
mist, and having his judgment warped and magnified like the 
giant figures of the Brocken. It is not possible that a judge 
who believes in spiritualism—and there are such judges— 
or in his newspaper, or the physiognomy of a witness, can 
divest himself of the blindness and the perversion of evidence 
consequent upon such a state of mind, and see naked truth. 
But the world could not bear the goddess unveiled. Our castle 
builders would be shorn of a part of their happiness, of their 
being, by such a revelation. Were they, however, to build their 
chateaux en Espagne on their own property, visit Eldorado in 
dreams, and leave fortunes only in their wills, the evil might 
remain personal ; but, like the pores of a fungus, their plans 
and projects and actual structures float through many brains, 
permeate the densest parts of society, and grow up again in 
fifty places. We have travels into countries flowing with milk 
and honey, histories founded upon a system or a crotchet, and 
personal experiences which represent men as angels or devils. 
A friend of ours lived up to an income which she did not 
possess, and then solemnly bequeathed it by testament: another 
preached his first sermon on the fall, and discovered afterwards 
that he had drawn the whole from Paradise Lost: and a whole 
circle of our acquaintances derive their knowledge of Scottish 
history from the inspired pages of Sir W. Scott. The biography 
of impostors has been written ; of Psalmanazar, who invented a 
language; of Greatrakes, who cured the surest of deadly 
diseases ; of Cagliostro, who made the old young, and the young 
immortal; but there is a chapter wanting, the history of those 
they imposed upon—the learned critics of the one, the recovered 
patients of the other, and disappointed dupes of the third. 
There is a harmony between every different kind of imposture 
and empty rumour and different human minds. For every error, 
as well as for every truth, there seems to be a mind ready pre- 
pared—amoral gap into which it electively fits. There have not 
only been a dozen Kings Sebastian who himself was killed on the 
field of Larache; there are not only vicarious James Flemings 
who aspire to the scaffold; but there has been a succession of 
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Wandering Jews for the last 1900 years, who believe their des- 
tiny, and are believed. Make a broad, bold, emphatic state- 
ment, and part of it will be credited; a bit, or a side, or a 
phase of the extravagance finds out the hole where it will be 
received and morticed, the soil in which it will germinate. No 
ideal but has its worshippers ; no cause, however desperate, but 
has its defenders; no lie, however gross and improbable, but 
has believers ; no habit, however absurd and repulsive to nature, 
but has imitators. Even in Christian lands every man has a 
fetich ; and it would be instructive could an orthodox congre- 
gation be analysed into the component elements of the true and 
the traditional, of the teachings of the faith and of fancy. This 
tendency to the marvellous has not merely provided many with 
creeds, but it has peopled every stock and stone, and wood and 
water, with spiritualities. It has superadded mysterious to the 
acknowledged qualities of every shrub and star. It has sur- 
rounded us with an atmosphere of gloom, so that it is dificult 
to carry the eye to the clear sunlight which beams beyond, or 
to distinguish the forms which it may envelope. To those who 
desire to learn the historical aspects of wonder-working in 
human character, we would recommend the study of Cal- 
meil’s De la folie, considerée sous le point de vue Patholo 
gique, Philosophique, &c. We care little for the Demonolatria. 
The conventional and venerated raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
superstition may keep up a wholesome belief in the super- 
natural. But there are more insidious forms of marvel. 
lousness which, with ‘fear of change” perplex. Whenever a 
plague bursts forth, instead of opposing the foe, they believe 
in the poisoning of the wells. ‘There is, likewise, an adul- 
teration phantom, and a colour madness as to arsenical green, 
which have taken the place vacated by slow poisoning and the 
aqua toffana. These suspicions inflict unmitigated misery upon 
the gullible wherever they are—and where are they not ?—and 
cast a lurid hue over the honesty and humanity of our fellow- 
men. But they do more; inoculated upon the nervous or 
morose, they evolve the hideous and intractable compound, 
lunacy in which food is abstained from and inanition is courted, 
not in order to destroy, but to preserve life, in order to avoid 
drugs and poison and putrilage and the crime of cannibalism. 
The enormous consumption of medicine by the healthy may 
carry with it the compensatory advantage that it sustains a 
faith in the efficacy of medication for the sick and the suffer- 
ing. Various forms of disease arise from substituting physic 
for food and air and enjoyment. Many a physician unwittingly 
proceeds upon the principle similia similibus curantur, when 
he endeavours to counteract by drugs what has been caused by 
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drugs. This credulity and legitimate practice are equally hurt- 
ful. ‘The belief in infection has snapped asunder the affections 
as well as the duties which bind man to his fellow-man; and 
the reign of pestilence has been as conspicuous for its credu- 
lousness, its faith in portents and prodigies, and for its selfish- 
ness, as for the wretchedness which it inflicted. 


Art. XII.—MEDICAL CERTIFICATES IN LUNACY. » 


THe recent trial of Hall v. Semple has brought again under 
close consideration and bitterly angry discussion the power which 
the statute delegates to two qualified medical men, to certify, 
with a view to the imposition of legal restraint, either in or 
outside an asylum, persons alleged to be insane, and, therefore, 
fit subjects for confinement. This is no new subject to us. 
We have been long keenly alive to its importance, as well as 
to the generally entertained opinion in regard to what prima 
facie appears to be a most arbitrary power, which the law in- 
vests in the hands of any two medical practitioners. It is 
useless, in the face of strongly expressed public opinion, to 
contend that the authority thus placed in the hands of two 
qualified medical men is rarely if ever abused. Twenty years’ 
experience in matters of lunacy proves to our satisfaction, that 
as a general rule, to which the exceptions are most rare, the 
members of our honourable but much maligned profession are 
scrupulously and conscientiously careful in investigating cases of 
lunacy, previously to committing to writing the expression of 
an opinion authorizing the exercise of legal control and super- 
vision. The fact of the case of Hall v. Semple being the first 
of the kind tried in a British court of law, clearly establishes 
the truth of the above assertion. Into the details of this pain- 
ful case it is not our intention now to enter, neither do we 
desire to put ourselves forward as Dr. Semple’s unqualified 
apologists. That he acted in perfect good faith with regard to 
his certificate of Mr. Hall’s lunacy there can be but one 
opinion among those acquainted with the facts of the case, and 
who appreciate Dr. Semple’s character for honour, honesty, 
and integrity. It would have been better if he had exercised 
more caution previously to writing his certificate. But we can 
well understand the feelings of Dr. Semple when called upon to 
act in a case of delusions similar to those under which 
Mr. Hall was supposed to labour. Dr. Semple was, no doubt, 
fully alive to the dangerous character of such morbid mental 
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impressions ; he knew, what every experienced medical man is 
cognizant of, that in the whole category of insane delusions, the 
one pre-eminently above all others fraught with most mischief, 
often leading to the sacrifice of life, is that associated with ideas of 
unfaithfulness on the part of the wife. We can therefore well un- 
derstand Dr. Semple’s great anxiety to protect the wife against the 
commission of any overt act of violence which the husband might 
be driven to by the alleged delusive idea which was represented 
to have taken possession of his mind. If Dr. Semple had en- 
tirely ignored the idea of lunacy in Mr. Hall’s case, and had 
said to the wife (whose truthfulness he had no right to question), 
“ Madam, I cannot see your husband until he voluntarily per- 
mits me to go into his presence, or I make full inquiry into 
your own character,” the afflicted wife would, in all probability, 
respond, “‘ My husband isinsane ; he has delusions with respect 
to myself. He says | am a drunken woman; that I am ruining 
his business, and that I am guilty of acts of infidelity. Acting 
on these false and insane ideas, he threatens my life, and has 
frequently committed acts of brutal violence upon my person.” 
Dr. Semple, proceeding with extreme caution, being keenly alive 
to his personal responsibilities, recognising as hanging in ter- 
rorem over his head actions at law, and a heavy bill of costs to 
pay, hesitates to obey the wife’s summons, and again informs 
her that he cannot comply with her wishes to see and examine 
the state of her husband’s mind; that he will not and dare not 
force himself into his presence. Failing to obtain protection 
against the insane acts of the husband, the wife returns to her 
unhappy home. The infuriated lunatic, oblivious of all healthy 
affection for the wife, driven to desperation by the one dreadful 
hallucination which absorbs all his thoughts and embitters his 
existence, sacrifices her life. ‘The man is arraigned, and tried 
for the murder of his wife. Insanity is urged in his defence. 
The whole facts of the case come before the Central Criminal 
Court. Dr. Semple is called upon as a most material. medical 
witness. Will there be any difficulty in predicating what would 
be the animadversions of the counsel, or the commentary of the 
judge, if Dr. Semple were compelled to say that he had been 
consulted by the wife previously to her death, under the impres- 
sion that her husband was insane, being under the dominant 
influence of a delusion that so frequently leads to the commis- 
sion of murder, and had refused to see him until he had made 
particular inquiries of a number of his neighbours as to the 
degree of credence he was justified in placing in the ex-parte 
representation of the wife, or that he did not consider 
himself justified in forcing himself into’ the presence of 
the alleged lunatic in opposition to his wishes? How indig- 
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nantly would counsel censure Dr.Semple for his cruel professional 
negligence! It would be useless for him to say he could not be- 
lieve the uusupported statement of the wfie, or that he refused to 
visit her husband, unless he voluntarily consented to submit to 
the proposed examination. We say thus much in vindication of 
Dr. Semple. In the various terrible onslaughts which have been 
made upon him, we do not think this right view of his respon- 
sible professional position has been taken. It is clear he acted 
bond fide in the matter, and the apparent insufficiency of the 
preliminary inquiries he made before signing the certificate, may 
be attributed to his great anxiety to protect the wife from what 
he considered to be the dangerous delusions of the husband. 
Surely it is not fair to Dr. Semple to ignore this reasonable ex- 
planation of his conduct. Do not let us be misunderstood. 
We repeat what we have again and again urged in the pages of 
this Journal, that medical men cannot be too guarded in all ex- 
aminations of persons alleged to be insane, previously to com- 
mitting themselves to a written opinion of insanity. In cases 
similar to Mr. Hall’s, itis absolutely necessary, when the alleged 
condition of mental aberration is not distinctly prima facie, 
to be particularly guarded in the medical investigations of the 
case, and not to assume the accuracy of alleged facts without a 
stringent examination into their character. Dr. Semple did, 
undoubtedly, make what he considered, according to his judg- 
ment, to be the necessary preliminary investigations, but it is 
clear if he had seen the various members of Mr. Hall’s family, and 
they had stated to him what they subsequently deposed to on oath 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, he never would have incurred 
the heavy responsibility of signing the certificate that consigned 
Mr. Hall toa lunatic asylum. This case will be a lesson, we hope, 
to members of the medical profession. ‘They should consider it 
as a beacon a-head; a kind of medico-psychological Goodwin 
Sands, upon which their vessel may be grounded and fatally 
wrecked. If a mistake of this nature be committed, even with 
an intense desire on the part of the medical profession to do what 
is right, we can expect no quarter either from the gentlemen 
of the bar or the newspaper critics that are so eager to scarily and 
crucify that section of our profession whose misfortune it is to 
have to deal with lunacy cases. ‘‘ Misfortune,” we repeat. Why 
should it be so? Surely there is not a higher or more philoso- 
phical branch of inquiry than that which relates to the human 
mind in its abnormal manifestations ; and yet the men who pur- 
sue these inquiries, and are devoting the best energies of their 
lives to the alleviation of the severest type of human suffering, 
are constantly exposed to the most unrighteous abuse, and are 
viewed as occupied in the pursuit of a degraded calling. 
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To return to the vexed question of medical certificates. 
Should the law relating to this subject be altered? and 
what revision in the statute would meet the public approba- 
tion? In 1858 we brought this matter before the profession, 
and in reference to the points now under consideration we thus 
expressed our opinion :—“ There always has been a great outcry 
against the power which the law places in the hands of two qua- 
lified medical practitioners. Primd facie there are undoubtedly 
grave objections to this clause. If we always could guarantee 
the respectability, the intelligence, and the practical experience 
of the members of the medical profession called upon to certify 
to the mental condition of a person prior to his being 
placed under legal restraint, no possible objection could be 
raised to the law as it at present exists; but unfortunately it 
does occasionally happen that very incompetent men are called 
in to certify, and by doing so without sufficient ground or 
reason, serious odium is brought upon all persons associated 
with asylums for the treatment of the insane. The force of 
public opinion is beyond all doubt against this part of the legis- 
lative enactment; and we had better therefore, with a good 
grace, bow with submission to the vox populi, and consent in 
this particular to some modification of the law. 

“Tt is urged by those who object to the power delegated by 
the act to two qualified medical practitioners, that it is not right, 
because the insane are no longer treated with great harshness, 
cruelty, and brutality, not being chained, whipped, and tortured 
as they were in the barbarous times long since passed away, 
that therefore any man should be subjected to restraint in an 
asylum conducted by men of unquestionable respectability, and 
in conformity with the most enlightened and humane principles 
of treatment, on the simple written testimony of two apothecaries, 
who may never have had any previous experience in the investi- 
gation of cases of imputed insanity. I consider it to be our 
bounden, our sacred duty, by some amendment of the law, to 
fully satisfy the public mind that every safe and proper precau- 
tion has been taken to thoroughly examine, in the minutest par- 
ticular, the mental condition of every person represented to be of 
unsound mind, and a fit subject to be deprived for a time of his 
civil rights. 

“ Frora what I know of the existing state of public feeling upon 
this point, I feel assured that it would be unwise on the part of 
those personally interested in the confinement of the insane to 
offer any opposition to an amendment of the law relative to 
medical certificates. It has been proposed, with a view of ob- 
viating this difficulty, and bringing the Act of Parliament more in 
harmony with the force of public opinion, that a quasi-judicial 
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investigation should be instituted in every case previously to 
confinement. The Law Amendment Society suggested that an 
inquiry, similar to a commission of lunacy, should take place 
prior to the exercise of restraint, and advised that no person 
should be removed to a lunatic asylum who had not been pro- 
nounced by a competent jury to be of unsound mind, and in a 
condition to justify this mode of treatment. J am sure I need 
not occupy your valuable time in pointing out the absurdity and 
impracticability of this suggestion. With a view to the consti- 
tution of a less exceptional and incorruptible tribunal, it is pro- 
posed that a Court of Commissioners of Insanity should be 
formed, consisting of six or seven experienced men of high 
repute, who should be empowered to decide on the necessity of 
restraint in every case of alleged insanity. This Court is to be 
delegated with the authority of examining medical men upon 
oath, and if necessary, seeing the person presumed to be insane. 
Were such a preliminary course necessary in order legally to con- 
fine the insane, I very much fear it would greatly add to the 
statistics of chronic and incurable insanity. I think it would be 
most unwise, injudicious, and impolitic to throw any very stringent 
or vexatious impediments or obstructions in the way of con- 
fining the insane. Sensible, as all must be who practise in this 
department of medicine, of the enormous curative advantages 
which result from the immediate removal of cases of acute 
insanity from the associations of home to a well-organized and 
humanely conducted institution for the treatment of morbid 
conditions of mind, it behoves us to sanction no alteration in 
the law that would obviously and seriously interfere with this 
important principle of treatment. What is the alteration, it 
may be asked, that I would suggest to meet the difficulties 
referred to? ‘The law at present requires two qualified medical 
men should personally, and apart from any other practitioner, 
examine the patient, and certify to the fact of insanity, specify- 
ing at the same time the facts upon which they have based 
their opinion. 

“It has been proposed, with a view to altering the law and 
satisfying the requirements of public opinion, that instead of 
two medical certificates, three, or even fowr, should be required 
in évery case previously to the imposition of restraint, and that 
at least one or two of the certificates should bear the signatures 
of physicians of high character and of known repute and expe- 
rience. JI am bound, however, to confess, from what I know of 
the state of public feeling on this point, that even this great 
concession to the popular outcry would not be satisfactory. 
To meet the objections raised, and to place this matter beyond 
all further cavil and dispute, I would suggest the appointment 
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of educated, respectable, and experienced practitioners, delegated 
with guasi-judicial and magisterial functions, to be summoned 
for the purpose of countersigning the certificates of the medical 
men, thus sanctioning, if they thought proper, the proposed 
measure of confinement. These Inspectors of Lunacy, or 
medico-legal jurists, might be appointed to preside over certain 
districts in the metropolis as well as in the provinces. Being 
unconnected with and unknown to the relations and friends of 
the patient, and strictly independent of the medical men called 
in by the family to certify to the fact of insanity, I feel assured 
that the signatures of gentlemen holding such independent 
official appointments would relieve the public mind of all undue 
anxiety relative to the unjust confinement of persons alleged to 
be insane. I think, also, it would be considered as a boon to 
the medical men certifying to the fact of insanity, as well as to 
the family of the invalid, by placing their conduct in the matter 
beyond all doubt and suspicion.” 

It has been proposed that medical certificates in lunacy 
should assume the form of affidavits, and that no document of 
the kind should be legal, which was not, after being sworn to 
by the medical man, countersigned bya magistrate or justice 
of the peace. If any alteration of this kind is made in the law, 
we hope that a medical man certifying to the existence of 
insanity will be protected against vexatious actions at law. 

We make these suggestions because medical men occupying 
high positions are beginning already to shrink from the 
grave responsibility of certifying in cases of insanity. If 
the contagion of their example should spread through the 
profession, the consequences to the public will be seriously 
inconvenient and to those unhappily afflicted with insanity very 
disastrous. With a view to their own protection, medical 
men will, we fear, require for the future, previously to signing 
certificates of lunacy, an indemnity against all pecuniary liability, 
should they be required to defend themselves in a court of law. 
We make no excuse for wilful negligence or insufficient inquiry 
on the part of the medical man assuming the grave and solemn 
responsibility of consigning fellow-creatures as insane to a 
lunatic asylum. He is bound to fully satisfy his own mind, after 
the most careful examination, as to the existence of mental 
aberration ; but having done this (even if he should have com- 
mitted an error of judgment,) the law is bound to protect him in 
the discharge of an onerous and at all times a most distasteful 
professional duty. It will be difficult for medical men to steer 
clear of actions at law, unless the phrases adopted by Mr. Justice 
Crompton, viz., “insufficient inquiry,” “negligence,” are clearly 
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We much fear that this inquiry will be productive of mischief 
to the insane themselves, and it is on this account that we lament 
the necessity that existed for the legal proceedings against Dr. 
Semple. 

If the threatened bill of exceptions should be presented to a 
higher tribunal, we hope that this important matter will not be 
lost sight of. The judges might be called upon to give a legal 
definition of the words “‘ negligence,” and “ insufficient inquiry,” 
for the guidance and safe protection of medical men when called 
upon to certify in cases of alleged lunacy. In many cases, the 
insanity is so obviously manifested, that no inquiry apart from 
the observation of the medical practitioner is necessary to 
establish its existence ; but our legal friends may think differently, 
and consider that the medical man should not trust to his unaided 
intelligence, and certify, even when the lunacy is, according to 
his judgment, palpably portrayed. We much fear that we 
shall never live to see these halcyon days, that happy medico- 
legal epoch, when uniformity of opinion shall prevail between 
the legal and medical mind on questions of insanity. Medical 
psychologists are gravely told that their “theories” are 
“crotchety ” and “ dangerous,” and the highest judge in the land, 
still further clenching the nail, affirms that lunacy is a fact, 
not a disease. What can we poor doctors (“ mad doctors” if you 
please, gentle reader), say in opposition to this wonderful exposi- 
tion of truth? Alas! for how many hundred years has our pro- 
fession been in a state of gross and blind ignorance as to the 
true nature and character of disorders of the mind! What 
we have been treating as a disease of the brain, as a pathologi- 
cal condition, is no disease at all; it is only a “fact,” exclaims 
the oracle of the House of Lords! One of these days we must, 
to use a parliamentary phrase, propose a conference, and ascer- 
tain whether it is not possible to establish a healthier state of 
feeling between law and medicine, and thus prevent much of 
that unhappy conflict carried on in our courts of judicature 
between the members of the two learned professicns. Until that 
happy period arrives we must, I presume, bear with philosophical | 
equanimity the onslaughts to which one particular section of the 
profession is so often exposed. 

The late Sydney Smith declared that the Government would not 
be alive to the necessity of an improved railroad management until 
the lives of a few directors or bishops were sacrificed to the gross 
negligence of railway officials. We much fear that there are some 
of our legal friends who will persist in ignoring the necessity 
for confinement in cases of mischievous insanity, until a few 
of the more distinguished Q.C.s or learned serjeants-at-law are 
placed hors de combat by dangerous and unrestrained lunatics. 
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** Or those diverse gifts which, our Apostle Paul saith, God hath 
bestowed on man, this physick is not the least, and especially 
conducing to the good of mankind. Next therefore to God, in 
all our extremities (for of the Most High cometh healing, 
Ecclus. xxxvill. 2) we must seek to, and rely upon the 
physician, who is manus Dei (saith Hierophilus), and to whom 
He hath given knowledge, that He might be glorified in his 
wondrous works.” So writes old Burton, and this was the chief 
theme of the Introductory Lectures with which the present 
medical year was inaugurated, in the different Medical Schools 
of the Metropolis, the day our last impression issued from the 
press. No nobler theme could have occupied the lips of the 
lecturers, or more fittingly and usefully engaged the mind of 
the student, new or old, and inducted him into the labours of the 
Session. And yet in the iteration of this theme, year after year, 
under the same circumstances, some find a sameness even unto 
weariness. They would divest, in a great measure, these addresses 
of that ideal portraiture of the dignity of physic and physician, 
which, however much we strive, is hardly to be realized, and 
would convert them into lessons on the actual condition of the 
profession and the practitioner—of the difficulties and hardships 
which beset both the one and the other, the inappreciation by 
the public, the contumelious treatment meted out by represen- 
tative bodies, such as boards of Guardians, the shortcomings 
of the Medical Corporations, the internal feuds and the external 
annoyances, from which medicine and its representatives suffer. 
For our part we infinitely prefer the wholesome sameness of the 
course commonly pursued. We object entirely to these Intro- 
ductory Addresses being ever converted into a means of laying 
before the public an annual statement or a criticism of profes- 
sional wrongs and grievances, internal and external—for to this 
the change suggested would eccme. What kind of an induction 
would that be which, so far from leading the student first to 
contemplate medicine in its noblest and purest aspects, would 
require of him to regard it in its most revolting phases—in the 
bickerings and squabblings within its ranks, and the petty and 
irritating injustice outside—phases which can be obliterated 
only in proportion as the great ideal of the physician, depicted 
by Burton, is approached. To adopt such a form of induction 
for the tyro would be most harmful to him, by presenting 
medicine, when first drawn near to, in the most grovelling point 
of view, and could be of no value to any one except as a public 
lifting up of wrongs actual or assumed. 
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Happily there was little tendency to this course at the open- 
ing of the present Session. Mr. Fergusson, at King’s College, | 
pitched his note in the very highest key, and withal was 
thoroughly practical and instructive, doing the amplest justice, 
not only to his noble calling as a surgeon, but also to the great. 
College he then represented. After speaking of the important 
part which the doctor performs in averting, by hygienic measures, 
evils from the community, and illustrating this in the arrange- 
ment of a great hospital, he added :-— 


“It would, however, gentlemen, be a miserable boast on the part 
of our profession were we to claim honour merely on the ground thus 
indicated. My impression is that we have higher data upon which 
to pride ourselves. We claim a prominent recognition amongst those 
who give progress to civilization. ‘The churchman inculcates, in his 
holy mission, our lessons from on high ; the statesman gives laws to 
the social creed which constitutes a main feature of civilization ; the 
lawyer interprets and gives civil force to the social obligations which 
man puts upon man; the warrior cuts, rightly or wrongly, the Gordian 
knot; and we, gentlemen, have our work before us—work which, in 
my humble opinion, may embolden us to claim a position not inferior 
in natural grandeur to any calling within the circle of civilization. 
.... Itis sufficient for my present purpose to state that, in my 
mind, no argument, no sophistry of modern speculators, breaks the 
hallowed charm of the first chapter of Genesis. Again I remind you 
of the simple and impressive words, ‘God created man in his own 
image.’ 

“Now, gentlemen, it is that ‘image’ which you have to study. 
You have as much to do with the intellectual part as any of your 
fellow-creatures; but it is your special mission to study the 
wondrous physical structure of this machine, and that marvellous 
vital principle which makes the machine from God’s power so far to 
excel that emanating from the highest human intellect. — 

“Hence, then, I say, that our mission is one of the highest on 
earth when compared with that of each fellow-labourer. Honouring, 
as we should, the loom, the steam-engine, the locomotive, and all 
that gives glory to human intellect, we have in ourselves a mecha- 
nism anda motive power which it is the solace of our minds to 
consider as emanating directly and solely from the Deity. To 
appreciate the works of the Almighty is the highest and _ best- 
received proof of our civilization, as well as of our recognition of a 
Supreme Being, and of a great hereafter.” 

Equally high was the note struck by Dr. R. Martin, at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. He told the students the story of the 
lives of some of the men who had contributed to the success of 
the St. Bartholomew’s school of Medicine, indicated the advan- 
tages of the collegiate and prize system to the students, and 
ended by saying that “he had endeavoured to teach them from 
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the example of those good men whom he had commemorated, 
how industry, perseverance, and good conduct, and a careful 
using of the talents committed to their care, will safely and 
surely lead them to the highest position in the profession—a 
position which the exercise of a true Christian charity will best 
enable them to grace.” 

At the Charmg-Cross Hospital, Dr. Headland gave a natural 
history, as it were, of the physician, describing him as the disco- 
yerer, teacher, leader, and reformer, criticized the therapeutical 
merits and demerits of the day, and cautioned the students that : 
—‘“ The rewards which the physician might expect for a life of 
toil and self-devotion were not the highest the world had to 
bestow. In the esteem of mankind at large, a man who made 
two men live where but one lived before, was not worthy of any 
special praise. ‘The improver of the breed of oxen was held in 
more honour than the improver of the breed of men. ‘The man 
who had removed the duty from some ‘trivial article of import 
—he who had been sent as ambassador to conclude a treaty of 
amity and commerce with the King of the Cannibal Islands— 
such men received peerages and statues. A man who should 
rescue our youth from the scourge of consumption, or discover 
a method of preventing small-pox, might seem to us scarcely 
less worthy. Yet the pitiful memorial which im the public 
square hard by had been raised to Jenner had been banished, 
even with ignominy, from the honourable neighbourhood of 
men esteemed great because they killed their fellow-creatures, 
whereas he only saved them. Butit did not mattermuch. A 
thousand years hence it-would be of small importance to us 
in what estimation we happened to have been held by the 
world.” 

At the St. George's Hospital, Mr. Prescott Hewett addressed 
much solid and instructive advice to the younger students, con- 
cerning the method of pursuing the studies they were about to 
enter upon, pointing his moral with happy illustrations from the 
lives of Sir Benjamin Brodie and Henry Gray, who were held 
up as bright exemplars. On one important subject he re- 
marked :—“ Leisure hours the student must and ought to have, 
and it was a question of vital importance how these leisure hours 
were to be spent. If spent in vice or in idleness, the whole life 
might hence get a colouring which it would never lose. But 
students about to enter the profession were fortunate, inasmuch 
as a good preliminary education was nowadays demanded of 
them, and men who once had had given to them the rudiments 
of a good education could never be at loss how to spend any 
leisure time they might have. The medical man might in his 
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professional avocation be called upon to mix with the best and 
the most highly educated society, and if he had, unfortunately, 
neglected his general education, would soon find himself at a 
disadvantage; and bitter would then be his regrets that he had, 
whilst a student, allowed his leisure hours to pass without turn- 
ing them to good account. A portion of the student's leisure 
time was then to be spent, first in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of his own language, and then of French and of 
German.” 

At the Grosvenor-plave School of Medicine, Dr. Cholmeley 
discoursed largely of the nobility of the medical art, the just 
way of acquiring that art, and the higher duties of the student. 
Towards the close of his address he remarked: ‘‘ But while 
doing your duty to your profession and to those who may in 
future be entrusted to your care, by observing with perseverance 
and pertinacity the course of disease in hospital patients, forget 
not also the duty you owe to these patients. I hope I need not 
warn you to treat them with all possible gentleness, delicacy, and 
courtesy ; do you unto them as you would that others should do 
unto you. As gentlemen you cannot fail in this. But, more, 
regard them with reverence, with gratitude; they are stricken 
with poverty as well as disease. From them you will gain the 
knowledge that will fit you for your profession ; to them you 
will owe the power of doing good to others. Whatever success 
and distinction you may gain in life, you will owe to the poor 
fellow-men lying in the long rows of beds, and weariness, pain, 
and sickness in the hospital wards. Oh, never lounge and 
loiter in those temples of adversity and disease! enter them not 
save with fervent desire to learn how to help and comfort the 
suffering, gratefully and reverently seeking this knowledge from 
the sufferers there, and they will feel and acknowledge the 
purpose and hope that conduct and rule you, and will them- 
selves be comforted and consoled thereby.” 

The loftiness of Mr. Forster's teaching at Guy's Hospital 
may be judged from the following sentences :—, 


“ He honestly believed that no better preliminary education could 
be devised for any man than that acquired within an hospital, being 
as it was a knowledge of man, of the whole world, and of science in 
its profoundest and its most practical bearings; and the medical 
man—if really one—being a philosopher, a man of sentiment, of 
thought, of action—called by his duties for, and furnished by his 
education with, all the qualifications, resources, and habits which 
perfect or adorn human nature. ... . Nor must they imagine that 
the dissecting-room and the operating-theatre blunted the sensibilities 
to more than a certain extent. No class were so sensitive to the pain 
of others, so ready to sacrifice self, to resign comforts and enjoyments 
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for the sake of relieving suffering, as medical men. Again: though 
the vices and the weaknesses of humanity were open to them more 
than to any others, ought not the lessons to be derived from the 
contemplation of these things to be more than compensation for the 
painful scenes often presented to their view? And not only would 
they derive, but also confer, great benefits; for medical men were 
usually the friends, the advisers, the father confessors of their patients, 
and possessed of greater influence over them than men of any other 
profession. If they worthily discharged their duties, none more closely 
walked in the steps of the Great Physician. ‘These, the lecturer 
observed, were privileges to be aspired to, but not to be purchased 
without effort ; and in the few years of an hospital career, an immense 
amount of knowledge must be concentrated as preparation for a life 
of immeasurable value and happiness, or the foundation laid for a life 
of constant regret.” 


In what admirable fashion Mr. Hutchinson discoursed at the 
London Hospital, the following eloquent passage will show :— 


“To say that medical life made incessant demands on the exercise 
of the affections ; that it brought men into contact with their fellows 
under circumstances the most likely to call out ‘the charities which 
soothe, and heal, and bless,’ was but to state what every one would 
acknowledge. In like manner it was not needful to insist that it 
gave the fullest possible play to the faculties of reason, reflection, 
observation, and memory. With regard to the imagination, how- 
ever, there was an impression abroad which he took leave to consider 
as a great mistake. It was thought that men of science, and phy- 
sicians especially, ought to repress this, the noblest of our mental 
endowments. If the truth were so, it would indeed bea humiliating 
fact; but, so far from it, he would undertake to assert, that in no 
avocation was a healthy and vigorous power of imagination more 
useful. Let it be remembered that there is a broad distinction 
between imagination and fancy. The one deals with the unseen, but 
real ; the other with that which is neither seen nor real. Imagina- 
tion is, indeed, rightly considered, the art of bringing before the 
mind’s eye a clear image of that which is not really untler the sight. 
There may, of course, be errors of imagination, just as there are 
errors of reasoning, errors of memory, and errors even of sight itself. 
Now, as the majority of objects with which we have to deal are not 
at the time actually under view, the power of forming clear, definite, 
and truthful images of them becomes of the utmost importance ; it 
is, in fact, the only way in which muddle-headedness can be avoided, 
and its greater or less development constitutes one grand difference 
between individual men. To a good surgeon, with a clear image- 
forming faculty, a man’s body becomes transparent. Is a bone 
dislocated, he sees through skin and muscles right down to the seat 
of injury, and recognises the exact relative position of the now 
displaced parts. If it be objected that this is the work rather of 
memory and of previous training than of imagination proper, the 
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reply must be, that all imagination is necessarily built om memory. 
It is, however, far more than mere memory, since it can: advance 
forward from the facts furnished by memory to others, which are 
only to be arrived at by inference. One man is able to form very 
correct ideas of objects—countries, for instance—which he has never 
seen; whilst another requires that everything should be subjected to 
his eyes before he has any definite conception of it. The difference 
is in the power of imagination. An ingenious writer has remarked, 
that he who first used the expression ex pede Herculem must have 
been a very stupid man, since it is surely not needful to see a whole 
foot in order to infer the stature ofthe man. A hair ought to suffice; 
and he adds: ‘To the mind of an archangel a pebble would be a 
sufficient datum on which to construct the universe.’ Tasks some=- 
what similar in nature are constantly submitted to the surgeon, and 
he is every day under the necessity of reasoning from a small fact: 
up to a great conclusion. If he cannot imagine accurately much 
more than is actually before him, his scope is limited indeed. ‘To 
obtain a clear mental conception of any one of the processes of disease, 
requires a very sustained exercise of a trained imagination. Indeed, 
the importance to the surgeon of a careful cultivation of this faculty 
could scarcely be overrated. How, indeed, are the brilliant achieve- 
ments of genius accomplished but by the efforts of an imagination 
so exalted in grasp, so truthful in vigour, that it seems, to ordinary 
men, to reason without premisses, and to find out truth by inspira- 
tion. The poet applies this faculty to the loftiest themes, the surgeon 
uses it in a more homely field; but in both it is the same power, 
and in both it is indispensable. Not only is the surgeon indebted 
to imagination for great assistance in the practice of his art, but he 
may also draw from its use the most cogent motives for industry 
and patience. It brings him into sympathy with his patients. 
Where the prosaic surgeon sees only a stupid, ill-satisfied grumbler, 
the imaginative faculty will often enable another to glance into the 
poor fellow’s home, and to recognise the fact that his impatience is 
solely due to the knowledge that every day of his prolonged inca- 
pacity for daily work involves the deprivation of daily necessaries to 
those whom he most loves. Surely such an insight must be most 
highly calculated to increase our zeal and add zest to our success.” 


Dr. Priestley, at the Middlesex Hospital, abounded with 
excellent advice and suggestions. He aptly told the students that 
“unless they were duly impressed witn the dignity of medicine, 
they would be as Bunyan’s man with the muck-rake, engrossed’ 
by ignoble cares, regardless of the golden crown within their 
reach.” He added, ‘“‘ Better than the occupations of ancient. 
philosophers, whose intellects were exercised in mere unprofit- 
able discussions, their work would consist. essentially in doing 
good—in curing disease, and. assuaging the sufferings of their 
tellow-men.” 
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At St. Thomas's Hospital, Dr. Bristow overflowed with the 
medical history and present troubles of that, for the time being, 
ostracised foundation, and while showing the folly of the 
hygienic vagaries of i Governors’ REN EER conveyed much 
instruction ‘to the students. 

At University College Hospital, Dr. Wilson Fox’s address was 
an able and learned commentary on the apborism from the 
Novum Organum :—*“‘ It is not possible to run a course aright 
when the goal itself has not been rightly placed ; and the true 
and lawful goal of the sciences is none other than this, that 
human life be endowed with new discoveries and powers.” He 
discussed the question whether students and professors really had 
this goal in view, and whether the course in which they were pro- 
ceeding towards it would lead to the end which it was sought to 
attain. 

Finally, at the Westminster FGepHAR Dr. Anstie dwelt most 
excellently on the practical part of the students’ education, at 
the same time urging other all-important needs. The necessity 
of acquiring, in addition to technical knowledge, the elements 
of a really good general education, was dwelt upon. “No 
calling,” he said, “demands so high a standard of general ac- 
quirements in those who follow as it does the profession of Medi- 
cine, except, indeed, that of the Church. ‘The power of 
commanding the sympathy of a number of patients, in different 
ranks of life, is absolutely necessary to considerable professional 
success ; but it is impossible to do this simply by force of the 
most amiable disposition, or the most genuine kind-heartedness. 
‘There must be the power of «intellectual communion with many 
different minds, and this can only be gained by a varied intel- 
lectual trainmg. It would be absurd to say that the most 
diligent study of mere technical matters could atone for defi- 
ciency in an acquaintance with such important subjects as 
mental philosophy, the principal events in the history of our 
race, and the chief developments of its theology, literature, and 
fine arts. The neglect of such accomplishments as these would 
account for very much of the ill success of individual medical 
men, and the undeservedly low social status of the whole 
profession. Still more necessary was a good working knowledge 
of the physical sciences, both to professional efficiency and 
intellectual status with the public. And in these days of free 
intercommunication of ideas, it would be wrong to omit from 
the list of accomplishments which the medical man should 
cultivate, a fair working knowledge of the French and German 
languages.” Further, he insisted upon the importance of the 
constant cultivation of the moral qualities of courage, foresight, 
perseverance, self-denial, and above all truthfulness; gave a slight 
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sketch of the present state of pathology and the tendency of 
modern English therapeutics ; and ended by inculcating, in the 
words of ‘Tennyson, the need of humility :— 


“Our little systems have their day— 
They have their day, and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


On the Ist October, also, Dr. Parkes, F.R.S., inaugurated the 
Winter Session of the Army Medical School, Fort Pitt, Chatham, 
by a weighty address on Military Hygiene; and on the 6th of 
that month, Professor Simonds opened the Session at the Royal 
Veterinary College. Professor Simonds’s lecture was chiefly 
remarkable for the just view which he enunciated of the true | 
dignity of veterinary science. He commenced his lecture by a 
brief detail of the principal facts connected with the late outbreak 
of sheep-pox in Wiltshire. He then proceeded to consider the 
influence of like outbreaks of epizdotic disease upon the com- 
munity. Among other illustrations, he pointed out that it was 
impossible for a people to lose or undergo a diminution of any 
staple article of food without suffermg from the loss. This 
might not tell upon them at the moment, but sooner or later it 
would render its account—weakening the powers of resistance 
against the insidious onslaught of some deadly epidemic. Hence | 
an outbreak of an epizdotic among cattle or sheep may often 
make the differential element in the general outbreak or not, 
of epidemic disease. ‘Thus outbreaks of disease, such as that 
which has occurred in Wiltshire, involve questions of national 
as well as of individual importance—questions touching not 
only upon personal losses, but on losses seriously affecting the 
welfare of the whole population. “ Itis from this point of view, ” 
Professor Simonds said, “ that we obtain the most just idea of the 
true dignity of veterinary science and the right place of the vete- 
nary practitioner in the community. From this point also we 
obtain the most correct estimate of his duties, for it is upon the 
progress of veterinary science and the skilful exercise of veteri- 
rinary art that a community has to depend for its chief safety and 
protection from the evils arising from epizdotic diseases. ‘This 
consideration heightens our responsibility to the utmost in the 
practice of our profession. Inaccurate appreciation of, or indif- 
ference or carelessness to this higher responsibility ; an error of 
judgment; a misapprehension of the true character of the disease 
with which we have to contend, may be a source of immeasur- 
able public suffering—suffering not the less actual because it 
may escape immediate observation and detection.” 

The meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
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of Science, held in Cambridge at the commencement of the 
quarter, passed off with somewhat less vigour than customary. 
The heads of Colleges and University dignities of every grade 
and description, appeared to do their best, but somehow there 
was an appreciable deadness. The substantial results of the 
meeting were not, however, below the mark. Excellent papers 
abounded in the different sections, and a savage scene of intel- 
lectual gladiatorship between Professors Owen and Huxley, and 
Mr. Glashier journeying above the clouds, imparted a sufficiency 
of sensational element to the morning meetings of the sections 
to take away the impression of sameness. Dr. Paget presided 
over the Physiological section. 

A special meeting of the Medical soar was held on the 
28th of October. In the new Pharmacopeia about to be 
published, it had been proposed to adopt a new grain measure, 
less by one-eleventh than the old grain. The proposition, how- 
ever, gave rise to so much dissatisfaction in many quarters, and 
to apprehensions of serious confusion arising from the change, 
of so reasonable a character, that a special meeting of the Council 
was very properly summoned to reconsider the matter. As a result 
of this meeting, it was determined, by a large majority, that the 
old grain should not be abandoned; and that the only change 
to be adopted in the scale of weights, should be discontinuance 
of the terms “drachm” and “ scruple "—grains, ounces, and 
pounds, being the designations alone to be used from the time 
of publication of the Pharmacopeia. 

Deaf to all public and professional protest, the managing Go- 
vernors of St. Thomas's Hospital have held to their original pro- 
position of removing the hospital beyond the boundaries of the 
metropolis. So determined in fact have they been not to be turned 
from the course upon which they had originally started, that had 
it not been from an oversight in their official proceedings, no 
way of stopping them would have existed, except invocation of 
the highest powers of the law or of Parliament. In November 
the entire medical staff of the hospital, except the resident 
apothecary, addressed a protest to the Governors on the pro- 
jected removal of the hospital. From this protest we learn that 
up to that date the medical staff of the hospital had never been 
consulted on the question at issue. That is to say, the only 
persons who could give a trustworthy and just opinion on the 
propriety or not of the step proposed, had never been asked by 
the managing Governors to aid them in coming to a right 
decision. ‘This proves conclusively, what had been previously 
assumed, that the whole movement is a mere sanitary lune on 
the part of several of the Governors, amateur sanitarians ; and by 
the indulgence of this freak the sick poor of London are deprived 
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of three hundred beds throughout the winter. The protest 
of the medical staff is a most able document, and shows in 
the clearest and most painful light the utter and unjustifiable 
folly of the proposition to remove the hospital to a suburban or 
country site. An aspect of wilful perversity 1s given to the 
conduct of the Governors, when it is considered that our greatest 
sanitary authority, Mr. Simon, the distinguished medical officer 
to the Privy Council, is one of the staff of the hospital. What 
reason has failed to effect with the Governors, perhaps ridicule 
may bring about. Unhappy the subjects of Punch’s “St. 
Thomas's Pastoral” (Nov. 29), apropos of the removal of the 
hospital “as proposed by the Grand Committee under the 
auspices of Messrs. Tite and Baggallay.” Who can forget these 
exquisite lines ?— | 


TITHE. 


“‘ Happy the patient whom with broken bones 
The ready cab hath rattled o’er the stones, 
For many a mile beyond the lurid pall 
Of London smoke to our salubrious hall! 
What though the fracture comminuted grow, 
And what was simple first now compound show ? 
Above the shattered frame, his glazing eye 
Will drink the azure of unclouded sky : 

And when he’s lifted fainting from his seat, 
He'll have the buttercups beneath his feet. 
Should slight concussion to Death’s coma pass, 
He’ll sleep beneath a sod of growing grass: 
Should absorbed poison stomach-pumps defy, 
What comfort in a purer air to die! 


BAGGALLAY. 


“‘ Can o’er-tasked surgeons on the journey dwell, 
When with pure oxygen their bosoms swell ? 
Physicians count the minutes that they lose, 
’Mongst hedgerows dressed in all their greenest hues ? 
Students complain the distance does them wrong, 
When skylarks hymn, and redbreasts pipe their song ? 


TITE. 


“* What if the parents, children, husbands, wives, 
Fond phalanx, that with Sunday now arrives, 
To greet the inmates of each crowded ward, 
From ready access find themselves debarred ? 
Let them reflect the objects of their care 
Breathe less carbonie acid in their air; 
Think, mother, from your child though barred you be, 
There’s hawthorn in the fields, if it could see— 
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Think, child, whose heart to greet thy sire has bled, 
The lambs sport o’er the sward, beside his bed : 

If thou his dying eyelids may’st not close, 

Outside the wards the wild-flower freely grows.’ 

Garibaldi’s wound has passed from a professional almost to a 
national question. The surgery of rival kingdoms is to be tested 
by the results of the diagnosis. Mr. Partridge failed to find the 
ball in the wound, and thought it was not there; Pirogoff and 
the Italian surgeons were doubtful ; Nelaton, coming upon the 
scene subsequently to the rest, discovered the offending missile. 
Shortly after one of the Italian doctors happily extracted it, 
saving in some degree the character of his brethren; and 
now Russian and English surgery have sunk in the eyes of a 
wondering continent—the English being deepest in the descent. 
The picture is not avery pleasant one of a mob of surgeons 
poking their fingers into the unhappy hero’s wound, at all times, 
fitting and unfitting, but it need not be painted in darker colours 
than necessary, by the assumption of ignorance on the part of 
any of the surgeons. The assumption is not warranted by the 
facts known. ‘The surgeon who conceives that, had Nelaton 
been upon the spot at the first, he would then have discovered 
the ball with a facility as great as he-did at the last, must have 
had a most fortunate experience of gun-shot wounds, and Nela- 
ton himself, we imagine, would be the first to disclaim such an 
assumption—well knowing what his own fate might be in the 
very next case of gunshot wound with which he might. be 
connected. 

Our readers, who may remember arecent article in this Journal 
(July, 1862), on the Healthof the Royal Navy, will be interested to 
learn. that a series of experiments upon the ventilation of ships 
is being carried out on board H.M.S. St. Vincent, at. Ports- 
mouth; and, more important still, that the question of the ven- 
tilation of the Royal Oak, armour-plated frigate, recently 
launched, was discussed and decided upon, before she left the 
stocks. 

The difficulty of female physicians has again cropped out, 
St. Andrews being this time the scene of trouble. A lady 
cleverly effected a lodgment among the medical students, to 
the no small discomfiture of the University; but it has been 
decided that she cannot legally be admitted to the classes. 

The alarm created by the appearance of typhus at Preston, 
early in the quarter, is beginning to subside. There was every 
reason to dread that the outbreak of the formidable disease, 
among the famine-stricken population, would assume pestilential 
dimensions. Up to the present time this has not been the 
case, thanks, probably, to an increased amount of relief given, 
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and the strenuous efforts made to separate the infected and 
diminish overcrowding. It would be folly, however, to suffer 
ourselves to be lulled into a false security. The worst part 
of the winter has yet to come; the germs of the disease are 
already in the cotton-districts; and we have, at the best, three 
months of aggravated distress, if not absolute famine, to con- 
tend with. The Lancet has set a noble example to the profes- 
sion in this matter, which, we trust, will be largely followed. 


LITERARY RETROSPECT. 


Clinical Medicine.—Observations recorded at the Bedside, with 
Commentaries. By W. T. Gartrpner, Physician to the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, and Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine. 
(EKdmonston and Douglas.) 8vo, pp. 741. 1862. 


THE present work of Dr. Gairdner is essentially of the Edinburgh 
model of a medical book. As we have perused its pages the days of 
Cullen have returned on us, Home has flitted across the field, and 
ghosts even of Brunonians, demanding a place for a ghostly moment, 
have been chased off by Alison, that he night himself have their 
place. It is strange how thoughts, works, and tendencies cling to 
these old haunts of science: you may know anywhere a thorough- 
bred Edinburgh physician at once by hearing him or reading him. 
They are all clinical, even in the most laborious sense of that term. 
The bedside is their world: not a thing in that sphere of theirs that 
is not noted. They could build a substantial hospital out of their 
very note-books. It seems as though nothing in the way of symp- 
toms of disease could possibly escape them—escape their eyes, their 
ears, their touch, their smells, and we had almost said their ‘taste ; 
for we have known them taste with evident satisfaction things which 
the majority of the world would put aside—nay, record the event in 
the note-book, ‘ diagnosis from the specific gravity, confirmed by the 
sweet and honey-like taste.”’ | 

The Edinburgh physicians are consequently men to be profoundly 
admired ; they earn admiration and get it paid them. They in- 
variably get large practices wherever they go; their secret of suc- 
cess, their intense attention to detail. Your accomplished English 
physician, entering the sick room, remarks on the weather, says a 
word, perhaps, about Parliament, or if he sees a picture or work of 
art, introduces his professional conversation with an expression of 
opinion as to the author of the work. If he does this with con- 
summate skill he now and then wins golden prizes; but on the 
broad scale, he is nowhere compared with your thorough Edinburgh 
at-it-at-once clinicaller; whose “ Show me your tongue, sir,” is fol- 
lowed instanter by the warning, “ Nurse, I should like, before I 
go, just to see anything that may have passed from the booels.” 
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There are, unquestionably, great benefits to be derived from the 
study of clinical medicine, but there are disadvantages also. The 
benefits lie in the spirit of accuracy that is engendered, the 
care, the natural familiarity with disease; the disadvantages in 
the narrowness of the sphere over which the intellect ranges, in the 
tendencies, which grow with the growth and increase with the 
streneth, to believe that there is nothing to be considered in 
medical science but bedside observation ; to ignore the great outer 
universe; and to detach symptoms from their external and ruling 
causes. 

Dr. Gairdner’s volume, built on the pure clinical model, is a world 
of labour. He gives us eighteen chapters or sections, and an appen- 
dix. He opens with a retrospect of cases treated in his infirmary 
during the session 1855-56; he passes forwards to treat on the 
subjects of pneumonia, the use of alcoholics, the duty of a physician 
respecting the same, influenza, typhus and enteric fever, epidemic 
fever of Edinburgh, scarlatina, cholera, syphilis, hysteria, delirium 
tremens, dipsomania, pleuritic effusion, pneumothorax, miscellaneous 
cases of pulmonary diseases, aneurism, and cardiac murmurs; he 
furnishes a retrospect of 200 cases under treatment during the 
winter session of 1859-60, adds sundry hints on the study of 
clinical medicine, and ends with an appendix. 

It would be unjust to Dr. Gairdner did we not say that, consi- 
dering the character of the work in hand, he has made it as interesting 
as is well possible; he has put his observations in the form of 
lectures, has illustrated them freely with numerous effective sketches, 
and has given a clearness and precision to the different topics which 
have been discussed that has long been needed. 

To learn diagnosis in cases such as have been described, to collect 
facts, to ensure acquaintance with some new diagnostic truth in 
regard to every subject discussed, the student and practitioner may 
consult Dr. Gairdner with advantage. They will find in him a man 
who is always at home and has something useful to say. 

To attempt to analyse the work would be a failure; it is not a 
book for analysis nor even for special criticism, inasmuch as there is 
no point for disputation in it anywhere; and although it erects its 
own tomb, it has a certain measure of life that will bear a good many 
burials, and turning up again, in course of time, as fresh as ever. It 
is, in a sentence, a true Edinburgh picture, drawn from nature with 
pre-Raphaelite fidelity, of a large class of diseases which are not very 
likely to leave mankind within the age of letters, and {which will be 
persistent in letters so long as Gairdner’s Clinical Medicine finds 
place in Dryasdust’s library. 





Chemistry. By Wiut1am Tuomas Branopz, D.C.L., F.R.S.L. 
& E., and ALFRED Swaine Taruor, M.D., F.R.S. (J. W. Davies.) 
Small 8vo, pp. 892. 


Yur another to the many works on Chemistry adapted for the tyro. 
But whatever the number of manuals on, or introductions to, this 
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subject, whatever the plethora of the market with regard to it, an 
elementary treatise from the pens of two of our most veteran teachers 
and greatest authorities on chemistry, compels a welcome reception. 
There is a novelty in this book of Drs. Brande and ‘Taylor which 
will doubtless secure for it a principal place among text-books for 
chemical students. It assumes, in fact, the form of a species of 
protest of Old Chemistry against the style of teaching in vogue with 
Young Chemistry. The former avows that the latter, intoxicated, as 
as it were, by the great advances of chemical science, has been going 
a-head too fast, and attempting too much in the indoctrination of 
the science, to the risk of bewildering hopelessly the student. Drs. 
Brande and Taylor tell us that, “without departing from the true - 
objects of Chemistry, its facts admit of explanation in a form intel- 
ligible to any educated man. It is not necessary to the progress of 
this Science (they maintain), that its language should change with 
the opinions of every new theorist. ‘The numerical value of atoms 
and volumes is not of so much importance to a student, as a correct 
description of the properties and uses of the substances which they 
represent. On this part of the subject much labour appears to us to 
have been wasted by certain writers. They have apparently been 
engaged in working out an idea, and seeking for some Utopian standard 
of perfection, in a new system of notation: but in endeavouring to settle 
contested points on a firmer basis, they have incurred the risk of un- 
settling everything. Thus, instead of pursuing the inductive method, 
and fitting hypotheses to facts, they have introduced a deductive sys- 
tem, by which facts are made to bend to hypotheses; and the elementary 
composition of bodies is altered, in order that they may correspond 
to certain artificial types. ‘There is an old French proverb which it 
may be well to bear in mind, in reference to this practice: “ Quand 
la Nature dit que telle chose est, et ?homme dit que telle chose n’est 
pas, il faut en croire la Nature.” 

Without attempting to enter into the lists with such formidable 
antagonists, it may, however, be very fairly questioned whether the 
assertion is not too broad that “ a correct description of the properties 
and uses of the substances which they represent’ is of chief importance 
to the chemical student. With the majority of students, particularly 
medical students, neither a very accurate nor very intimate aequaint- 
ance with chemistry is, as a rule, possible. It is necessary that what 
they do learn should be accurately learned, but it is of infinitely more 
importance, as a question of mental cultivation and practical utility, 
that they should be indoctrinated in the sporit rather than in the 
facts of chemistry. An individual might know every fact in 
chemistry, and yet not be a true chemist. With the medical 
student, at least, chemistry is an acquirement necessary to be pursued 
only so far as to enable him the better to comprehend and to master 
other acquirements. If he be taught the mere concrete facts of the 
science, he is taught chiefly what is its immediate practical bearing, 
and what is most certainly known. He is taught the alphabet and 
the simplest combinations of its letters; but he is left in ignorance 
of those complex combinations, and potential properties of the letters, 
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without which they are in a great degree dead letters. The highest 
teachings and greatest powers of chemistry are included in those 
discussions on the numerical value of atoms and volumes, which Drs. 
Brande and Taylor seem so positively to condemn. In the broad 
fashion in which they have put their objections to a system of 
teaching which is based upon theoretical considerations, these objec- 
tions would almost seem to come into the category of those “ dan- 
gerous errors,” which, as Sir W. Hamilton says, (Lect. 1. p. 5,) “ consist 
in regarding the cultivation of our faculties as subordinate to the 
acquisition of knowledge, instead of regarding the possession of 
knowledge as subordinate to the cultivation of our faculties.” 

Our authors continue :—‘ While we do not undervalue the useful- 
ness of a correct language to express the facts and theories of a 
science, we have the strongest objection to frequent and capricious 
changes, in which the good is uncertain and prospective while the 
evil is certain and immediate.’ In the present work, then, they 
have adopted that “simple chemical language which has found 
acceptance in the schools and colleges of Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, as well as in the best treatises on the science.” ‘They 
have not professed to write a treatise, but to provide the student and 
general reader with a plain introduction to the subject. The book 
constitutes a Manual of Practical Chemistry, including Practical 
Toxicology (so far as the most important poisons are concerned), 
and Photography. With regard to the latter art, the authors have, 
as fully as their space would permit, treated of the chemical principles 

-on which it is based, and have given some practical rules for the 
guidance of those who wish to apply their chemical knowledge to this 
interesting pursuit. Pictorial illustrations have been excluded from 
the work, on the ground that “those who require this aid to their 
studies, will find in the illustrated catalogues of dealers in chemicals 
more correct representations of apparatus, than those which are 
commonly met with in treatises on chemistry.” 

Of the execution of this work, as conceived by the authors, it 
is idle to speak. Their names alone are a sufficient guarantee for its 
completeness. 


Travels in Peru and India, while superintending the Collection of 

Chinchona Plants and Seeds in South America, and their Introduction 
imto India. By Crmments R. Marxuam, FS.A., F.R.GS. 
(Murray.) 8vo, pp. 572. 1862. 
For some time back anxiety has been felt respecting the future 
supplies of quinine-yielding cinchona, or rather, as Mr. Markham 
instructs us to spell the word, chinchona. It was the name of the 
Countess of Chinchon, not Cinchon, which was given by Linnzus to 
the genus of trees yielding the famous bark. From the entire 
absence of all attempts at conservation in the great South American 
forests from which we derive Chinchona bark, the supplies are 
becoming restricted, and threaten to become precarious sooner or 
later; and as a consequence the high price of quinine seriously 
diminishes the use which might be made of that invaluable drug. . 
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A notion of the importance of the questions involved in the main- 
tenance of our supplies of Chinchona bark may’be gathered from the — 
following isolated figures. Previous to 1857 the Government of 
India expended 7ooo/. a year in quinine. In 1857 the expenditure 
rose to 12,0001., but at the present time the cost of the quinine and 
bark used in the Government hospitals very largely exceeds the last- 
named sum, and quinine is retailed by the government druggists at 
rl, an ounce. A writer in the Friend of India (Dec. 10, 1860) 
estimates the expenditure for quinine and bark in the Government 
hospitals in India for the two years 1857-8 at 54,520/.; and for 
1858-9, at 40,696/. ! 

‘The commercially valuable species of Chinchona are as follows :— 


C. succiruba . . yielding Red bark. 
C. Chahuarguera i F 

: C. crispa : : rown bark. 

C, Condaminea. + ¢' Uatnsttion ; 

C. lancifolia »  Carthagena bark. 
C. nitida ; 
C. micrantha . ° Grey bark. 
C. Peruviana 
C. Calisaya . 3 Yellow bark. 


These different kinds of medicinal bark are collected from five 
different regions in South America: to wit, (1) the Loxa region, 
notable for its crown barks; (2) the red bark region on the 
western slopes of Chimborazo; (3) the New Grenada region; (4) 
the Huanuco region in Northern Peru, notable for grey barks ; 
and (5) the Calisaya region in Bolivia and Southern Peru. 

The collection of the different barks has been pursued in the most 
reckless manner. A century ago Condamine raised a warning voice 
against the destruction then going on in the forests of Loxa. 
Humboldt reported that 2,500 trees were destroyed every year. 
The readiest mode is commonly taken by the collectors for obtaining 
the bark—the tree being cut down without reference to subsequent 
growth. Although all that is required for the preservation of 
vitality in the stump, is to cut the stem as near as possible to the 
root, even this simple precaution is rarely attended to. As a conse- 
quence, in certain districts valuable species of chinchona have been 
almost extirpated ; while in others the bark has to be sought further 
and further within the recesses of the forest. : 

In 1839 Dr. Royle, in his work on Himalayan botany, advocated 
the introduction of quinine-yielding trees into India; and in 1852, 
he submitted an able memorandum on the subject to the Indian 
Government, pointing out that “the home supply of a drug which 
already costs 7ooo/. a year, would be advantageous in an econo- 
mical point of view, and invaluable as affording means of employing 
a drug which is indispensable in the treatment of Indian fevers. I 
have no hesitation in saying (he adds) that, after the Chinese teas, 
no more important plant could be introduced into India.” No 
effectual steps were taken to carry out this important suggestion 
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until 1859, when Mr. Markham was instructed to make such arrange- 
ments as would best ensure the success of attempts to procure 
quinine-yielding plants in Peru, and their safe conveyance to India. 
Mr. Markham was eminently fitted for this task, from a previous 
knowledge of the district to be explored, and of the native tongue. 
In what manner he carried his instructions into effect, how he over- 
eame the local trade jealousy and opposition to his mission, and how 
happily he succeeded, are all told in this most interesting and valuable 
work. All the commercially valuable species of chinchona have been 
introduced into India, and are now rapidly growing there; and there 
is the fairest promise that the bark of this plant will become one 
of the most important commercial products of the Indian Empire, 
as well as an invaluable boon to the natives of that vast territory. 
On the 31st August, 1862, 72,568 healthy plants were growing on 
the Neilgherry Hulls alone, 13,700 of which had been permanently 
placed in the plantations prepared for them. 


Air and Water ; their Impurities and Purification. By Henry 
Hotiman Conpy. (J. W. Davies.) 8vo., pp. 78. 1862. 


In this work Mr. Condy treats of the disinfecting action of the 
Alkaline Permanganates—a subject with which his name has become 
inseparably connected. ‘Those who wish to familiarize themselves 
with this subject, and with the properties of Condy’s Disinfecting 
Fluid, will do well to refer to this work. 


Wisdom, Intelligence, and Science, the True Characteristics of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. With special reference to a recent Article in 
the Medical Critic and Psychological Journal, By Mxrpious Can- 
TABRIGIENSIS. (J.S. Hodson and Son.) 8vo. 1862. 


We would willingly have passed this pamphlet unnoticed, but 
for a remark towards the close which requires a word of explana- 
tion on our part. The author characterizes a statement made by the 
writer of the article on “ Swedenborg’s Dreams” in this Journal 
(vol. i. p. 612) as a “ gross inaccuracy.’’ The statement is to the 
effect that the writer believed that English, French, and German 
translations of the Dreams exist, but that the publication of the 
English translation (prepared by the Swedenborg Society) has been 
suppressed ; and he intimates the probability, from the impossibility 
of procuring copies, that the French and German translations had 
also been suppressed. Medicus Cantabrigiensis writes : “ We are in 
a position to deny, from positive knowledge, that the Swedenborg 
Society prepared or published any translation whatever of these 
Dreams. We can also vouch for the fact that Swedenborg’s friends 
have had nothing to do with the suppression of any English translation 
of the work ; nor do we believe that there has been any suppression 
at all by any other party.”’ Curiously enough, the Swedish editors of 
the “ Dreams,” as quoted by Medicus Cantabrigiensis, state that— 
“This remarkable document was originally not intended for general 
circulation, and has, therefore, been communicated only to some few 
persons of lofty sentiments who are interested in the subject. Since 
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the multiplication of translations into English, French, and German,: 
no reason can be found for denying to the original a greater pub- 
licity in Swedenborg’s native country. Hence a literal copy of Herr 
Kleming’s edition is now, with his own sanction, rendered accessible 
to the book trade.’ Respecting the statement of the “ multiplication 
of translations,” in the languages referred to, Medicus Cantabrigiensis 
writes, in a foot-note, “ This appears to be a mestake. We cannot 
learn that these translations exist.” It is manifest that a writer 
who characterises what he believes to be a like error, in one case as 
a “ gross inaccuracy,” and in another as simply “a mistake,” betrays 
an animus which it is needless to do more than point out. 

All the information which the writer of the article criticized pos- 
sesses, on an English translation of the “ Dreams,’ was derived from 
the manager or agent of the Swedenborg Society, in Bloomsbury-street, 
soon after the first announcement of the publication of the “ Dreams,” 
on the Continent, by the Berlin correspondent of the Dazly Telegraph. 
The agent not only stated that an English translation of the 
‘“‘ Dreams”’ had been prepared, but that several copies of this trans- 
lation were in existence, and he offered to procure the writer of the 
Article the loan of a copy. Subsequently he told the writer, that it 
had been determined not to publish the English translation of the 
“ Dreams.’ If the writer erred, from the source of his information, 
in believing that the Swedenborg Society was the active body in 
causing the “ Dreams” to be translated, and the translation to be 
suppressed, the error was at least as pardonable as that which the 
Swedish editors of the “ Dreams”? have committed. 

When Medicus Cantabrigiensis appeals to the publication of the 
“ Dreams’’ in Sweden, as testimony against all desire of concealment 
on the part of Swedenborg’s admirers, and further implies that the 
writer of the Article was guilty of suppression in not mentioning this 
fact, he forgets that the writer had manifested more respect for the 
editors of the “ Dreams” than he himself does. The writer gave the 
editors the credit of publishing the “ Dreams” simply on account of 
their “ great value in enabling us to judge of Swedenborg’s psychical 
condition” at the time when the dreams occurred : Medicus Canta- 
brigiensis is careful to point out that the editors did not intend the 
original document for general circulation, and did not give it such 
circulation until privacy was no longer possible. 

Medicus Cantabrigiensis states of Swedenborg’s “ Memorable Rela- 
tions,” that “it is clear that they must be either so many hallucina- 
tions, or so many wilful falsehoods, or, as we do not hesitate to call 
them, so many sublime truths; in one or other of these three cate- 
gories they must be placed; in ‘which of them, let truth and equity 
decide.” Admitting that these opposing conclusions may be derived 
from these “ Memorable Relations,’ he takes umbrage that the 
writer of the Article adopts the least obnoxious of the two which he 
himself rejects. He, however, although a physician, makes no attempt 
to show in what manner the facts cited by the writer from the 
“ Dreams’ are misinterpreted, but simply asks, whether it is common 
justice, to test Swedenborg’s mental sanity, not by the articles which 
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he wrote, but by his private and occasional record of his dreams, 
“intended for no other eye than his own.” 

Medicus Cantabrigiensis forgets that the Swedish editors of the 
“ Dreams” write of this diary, that “exhibiting the transition 
period of Swedenborg’s life, the change from the worldly to the 
spiritual, these notes are of great value in enabling us to judge of 
his psychical condition, which they represent to us as extremely 
agitated, and into which we can thus look more deeply than was 
before possible.” If the writer of the Article has been unjust, the 
admirers of Swedenborg have been more so; but to give the argu- 
ment of Medicus Cantabrigiensis any weight, it would be neces- 
sary to show that no faith ought to be placed in the facts recorded 
in the “ Dreams.” 

Medicus Cantabrigiensis entirely avoids the true question raised 
in the Article against which he protests, namely, the medico-psycho- 
logical signification of the facts recorded in the “ Dreams ;”’ at 
times he adopts a phraseology seriously at variance with literary cour 
tesy, and for which no justification can be found in the Article upon 
which he animadverts. 


Practical Notes on Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment in Cases 
of Delirium Tremens. By Tuomas Laycooox, M.D., F.RS.E., &e., 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine, &c., in the University of 
Edinburgh. Edin. 8vo, pp. 27. 1862. 


We earnestly commend this reprint on the advantages to be 
derived from the expectant and rational treatment of delirium 
tremens to our readers. The argument is conclusive; but for the 
right application at the bedside of the conclusions flowing from 
it, accuracy of diagnosis and prognosis are needed, to both of which 
this pamphlet will furnish important aid. One or two remarks on 


the nomenclature .of delirium tremens may be cited here with 
advantage :— 


Tt is to be observed, iz limine, that both in nosology and in practice, the 
term delirium tremens applies to a group of disorders, whereas, strictly and 
literally taken, it designates but one of the group. By it we thus understand 
an acute cerebral affection caused by intoxicating drinks, of which delirium 
and tremors are the prominent symptoms. Other acute cerebral affections are 
accompanied or manifested by delirium and tremors, but then they are dif- 
ferentiated from delirium tremens by the causation. Strictly, however, we 
ought not to include other acute cerebral affections caused by the habitual use 
of intoxicating drinks, which are not manifested by delirium and tremors, 
under the same term; but, then, in excluding these, we lose a practical 
advantage, for they resemble the typical form in all essential points. They 
have the same origin, run the same course, and are generally amenable to the 
same treatment. ‘They are, in short, of the same genus, though not the same 
species. A more serious hindrance to diagnosis and prognosis is presented 
in the fact that the acute cerebral disorder is not always caused by intox1- 
cating drinks: these rather modify its symptoms and course. This is spe- 
cially observable in the primary stages of certain forms of insanity, when 
there is more or less of oinomania. How are these mixed forms to be 
classed ? ae 

“The use of a name is simply that the thing named may be made known 
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in speech and writing. Hence the practical character of the nomenclature in 
general, for it names the groups of symptoms so definitely caused as those 
comprised under the term delirium tremens, by the name of the cause. And 
this is the more necessary because the same groups of symptoms are often 
otherwise caused. This object is best gained, however, by fadding an 
adjective like “‘methystic,” as expressive of the cause, to the name of any 
nervous disorder caused by drunkenness; and, thus, both the origin and 
cause are indicated, which such a term as delirium does not express; while 
at the same time thereby we differentiate it from the disorder when other- 
wise caused, and in this way indicate both the cause and the leading symptoms. 
This would fail, however, in regard to the classification of those cases which 
result from other nervines than fermented and distilled drinks; for it is, I 
think, well established, that the excessive use of opium or its salts, of tobacco, 
and even of certain bitters usually thought harmless tonics, will excite, 
though more rarely, the same class of affections; while in other countries, 
other drugs besides opium and tobacco are used abusively with similar conse- 
quences. The word ‘phrenesia,’ adopted by Albers, would be a good term 
to indicate the entire group of acute mental disorders caused by the abuse of 
nervine stimuli in general, and ‘ methystic’ might be used adjectively to indi- 
cate those genera which are caused either directly or predisponently by 
drunkenness. The phrases ‘ xewropathia potatorum,’ and Page ae nervo- 
rum chronicus,’ include all diseases of the nervous system caused by drunken- 
ness, and are therefore inapplicable here.* What, then, are the cerebral 
affections—duration and cause apart—which are grouped under the term 
delirium tremens when caused by intoxicating drinks? ‘They are known as 
hypochondriasis ; as melancholia in its various forms,—apprehensive, suspect- 
ing, aggressive, suicidal; as msane impulses—to kill, burn, or otherwise 
destroy, drink to excess (omomania), and gratify insanely the appetites and ~ 
instincts; as illusions, hallucinations, delusions, and delusive apprehensions ; 
as wakeful and trembling delirium; and, finally, as mania. These may pass 
into each other, or be complicated with each other, as when melancholia passes 
into mania, or insane impulses to gratify instincts and appetites are compli-. 
cated with hallucinations: or they may be complicated with motor neuroses, 
as tremors, spasmodic jerkings, convulsive fits, epilepsy; and finally may end 
either in death or become chronic, when the affection comes to be classed as 
some form of insanity. Any case of this kind, with these leading characters, 
as to cause, duration, symptoms, and treatment, might be designated me- 
thystic phrenesia or phrenesy; and each particular form, methystic hypo- 
chondriasis, methystic melancholia, methystic delirium, and the like, according 
to the predominant mode of mental disturbance. (pp. 12—14.) 


A Year Book of Medicine, Surgery, and their Allied Sciences, for 
1861. Edited by Dr. Harty, Dr. Hanprretp Jones, Mr. HULKE, 
Dr. GratteY Hewitt, and Dr. SanpErson, for the New Sydenham 
Society. 1862. 


In commenting upon the previous volume of the Year Book, we 
remarked that it was “a decided advance, both in arrangement and 
compilation, upon its predecessor, and gave promise of a still better 
future.” The Year Book for 1861 is a decided advance upon that. 
for 1860. 

On our table we have also lying Researches and Observations on 





* See Falck in Virchow’s Handbuch der Speciellen Pathologie und Therapie, 
bd. ii. p. 8038, 
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Pelvic Hematocele, by J. Byrne, M.D., Resident Fellow of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, &c. (New York.) Mr. Yearsley’s Iztro- 
duction to the Art of Laryngoscopy, reprinted from the Medical 
Circular ; an Essay On the Causes of the Evils incident to Infant 
Dentition, by J. C. Clendon, M.R.C.S.; and An Appeal to Physio- 
logists and the Press, by H. Freke, A.B., M.B. : 


WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE QUARTER. 


1. Medicine. 


Bresre.—Contributions to Practical Medicine. By James Begbie, M.D. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Brennet.—Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, and Biarritz, as Winter Climates. 
By J. Henry Bennet, M.D. Second Edition, much Enlarged. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Bower Harrison.—Letters to a Young Practitioner on the Diseases of 
Children. By J. Bower Harrison, M.D., M.R.C.P. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

ee Enquiries. Part I. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

faseantie ri Microscope and its Revelations. By William B. Car- 
penter, M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, Plates, Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

CuamBers.—The Renewal of Life: Clinical Lectures Illustrative of a 
Restorative System of Medicine. By T. K. Chambers, M.D. Post 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

FieiscoMann.—Plain and Practical Medical Precepts. By Alfred Fleisch- 
mann, M.R.C.S. Second Edition, Revised and much Enlarged. On a 
Large Sheet, 4d. 

Futter.—On Diseases of the Chest, including Diseases of the Heart and 
Great Vessels. By Henry Wm. Fuller, M.D. Cantab., F.R.C.P.  8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Gorpon.—China, from a Medical Point of View in 1860 and 1861, to which 
is added a Chapter on Nagasakias aSanitarium. By Charles Alexander 
Gordon, M.D., and C.B. With Plans, 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 

Guy’s Hospitat.—Guy’s Hospital Reports. Edited by S. Wilks, M.D.,and , 
A. Poland, F.R.C.S. New Series. Vol. VIII. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Larep.—Infant Mortality and its Causes. By Arther Leared, M.D., 
M.R,LA. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Macrotner.—Physiology, and its Aids to the Study and Treatment of 
Disease. With Illustrations, Examination Papers, and a Glossary of 
Medical Terms. By EH. Dillon Macpother. TF cap. 8vo, gs. 

Marcet.—On Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication; with an Inquiry into the 
Influence of the Abuse of Alcohol as a Predisposing Cause of Disease. 
By W. Marcet, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P. Second Edition, Enlarged, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Mepico-CuirurcicaL Socrety.—Transactions Published by the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. Vol. XLV. Second Series, 
Vol. XXVII. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Mayne.—A Medical Vocabulary; or, an Explanation of all Names, 
Synonymes, Terms, and Phrases used in Medicine and the Relative 
Branches of Medical Science; intended specially as a Book of Reference 
for the Young Student. By R. G. Mayne, M.D. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Moorre.—Health in the Tropics; or, Sanitary Art Applied to Europeans in 
India. By W.J. Moore, L.R.C.P. Edin. 8vo, cloth, gs. 
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Movrcuison.—A Treatise on the Continued Fevers of Great Britain. By 
Charles Murchison, M.D., F.R.C.P., &c. Coloured Plates and Dia- 
grams. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Oxsterricus.—On the Evils resulting from Rising too early after Childbirth. 
By Obstetricus. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

PatuHotoeicaL Socrrty.—The Transactions of the Pathological Society of 
London. Vol. XIII. Comprising the Report of the Proceedings for 
the Session 1861-62. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Prizstiry.—Rational Medicine, its Objects and Study. Introductory 
Address at the Middlesex Hospital Medical College, 1862. By William 
O. Priestley, M.D. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Savory.—A Compendium of Domestic Medicine, and Companion to the 
Medicine Chest. By John Savory, M.S.A. Sixth Edition, post 8vo, 
cloth, xs. 

Seieyet rhe Climate of the South of Devon, and its Influence upon 
Health. By Thomas Shapter, M.D., F.R.C.P. Second Edition, Maps, 
8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. j; 

Towntry.—Parturition without Pain or Loss of Consciousness. By James 
Townley, L.R.C.P. Edin., F.L.8. Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

TuERrcK.—Clinical Researches on Different Diseases of the Larynx, Trachea, 
and Pharynx. Examined by the Laryngoscope, &c. By Lewis Tuerck, 
M.D. 8vo, sewed, 3s. 

TwreEpis.—Continued Fevers: their Distinctive Characters, Pathology, and 
Treatment. By Alexander Tweedie, M.D., F.R.S. Coloured Plates. 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Waters.—Researches on the Nature, Pathology, and Treatment of Emphy- 
sema of the Lungs, and its Relations with other Diseases of the Chest. 
By A. T. H. Waters, M.D., M.R.C.P. Plates, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

UvepaLtze West.—lllustrations of Puerperal Diseases. By R. Uvedale 
West, M.D. Second Edition, Enlarged, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


2. Surgery. 


St. BarrHotomew’s Hospirau.—A Descriptive Catalogue of the Anatomical 
Museum of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Vol. III. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
PAN OR age on Surgery. By William Lawrence, F.R.S. 8vo, 

cloth, 16s. 

Erasmus Witson.—Diseases of the Skin; a Practical and Theoretical 
Treatise on the Diagnosis, Pathology, and Treatment of Cutaneous 
Diseases. By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, revised, 8vo, 
cloth, 16s.; with Plates, 34s. 

YEARSLEY.—Deafness Practically Illustrated, being an Exposition as to the 
Nature, Causes, and Treatment of Diseases of the Ear. By James 
anor a M.D., M.R.C.S. Sixth Edition, with Engravings. 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


3. Chemistry. 


Bowman.—Bowman’s Medical Chemistry. Edited by Charles L. Bloxam. 
Engravings. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Branpe anp Taytor.—Chemistry. By William Thomas Brande, D.C.L., 
F.R.S.L. & H., &., and Alfred Swaine Taylor, M.D., F.R.C.P. Lond., 
F.R.S., &e. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Conpy.—Air and Water, their Impurities and Purification. By Henry 
Bollman Condy. 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d. ; 
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FOREIGN MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Our Retrospect of current Foreign Medico-Psychological Literature 
embraces the following subjects : 


t. The Criminal Responsibility of Deaf Mutes. 

2. The Mutual Life of Man in its Organical Development, Reju- 
venescence, and Health. 

3. Account of an Epidemic of Hysterical Demonomania. 

4. Dr. Parigot on Gheel. 


1.—The Criminal Responsibility of Deaf Mutes. 


Tue following is a report of a decision by Dr. Behr, of Bernburg, 
in the case of a deaf mute accused of premeditated incendiarism :— 


The facts communicated by the Official Reports are, that W. 
Franke, 244 years old, was born deaf and dumb, and from his 
eighth to his fourteenth year was instructed in the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, at Halle. He learnt reading and writing tolerably well, 
received religious instruction, and was admitted to the Lord’s Supper, 
in the Market Church, by the chief minister. After his return to his 
father’s house, in Harzgerode, and till the time of the incendiarism, 
Franke was employed as a wagoner, and this avocation greatly 
developed his bodily strength. According tothe deposition of wit- 
nesses, and still more according to Franke’s own declaration, he 
often received severe blows from his father while hard at work, and 
in the opinion of the son, his two healthy sisters were always pre- 
ferred by his father. On the morning of the 12th May, 1858, the 
father fell into a violent dispute with his son at breakfast, in which 
he (the son) gave his father a box on the ear, pushed about his 
eldest sister, who was in the room, and became altogether very much 
excited. Whilst the father was in the bedroom, the son, in the 
presence of his sister, took some matches from the cupboard, put 
them into his waistcoat pocket and went to the farm-yard.. A short 
time after he returned again to the room, and his sister now observed 
that fire had broken out from the barn; the fire, however, was. sub- 
sequently extinguished. During the fire the culprit entered the 
house, clapping his hands, and repeating often, ‘“ Good—good.” 
On his arrestment, immediately afterwards, he confessed directly, as 
well by gestures as by written answers to written questions, that he 
had set fire to the hay and barn by means of the matches. 

The examination into the bodily and mental condition of the 
prisoner was made with praiseworthy care by the district physician, 
and impressed him with these convictions: that Franke was possessed 
of a healthy although somewhat tardy mental organisation; that he 
was in a condition to distinguish right from wrong, good from evil, 
&¢e.; that he could judge of lawful and unlawful actions ; that he was 
conscious, before and after the act of incendiarism, of its culpability, 
and that he acted with deliberation and freedom in the per- 
formance of the deed. The district-physician declared, therefore, 
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that Franke was in a condition to be charged with the responsibility 
of his actions. 

The following circumstances, however, appeared to the district- 
physician to demand consideration: to wit, that Franke was deaf 
and dumb, and that consequently he could not possess any idea of the 
nature or the consequences of his act, because he had never seen a 
great fire, and therefore he could not be pronounced fully responsible. 
These opinions were maintained by the district physician all along. 
The inconsistency in the opinion—that Franke, in spite of his cognate 
deaf-mutism should be judged responsible, but that on account of his 
want of knowledge of a fire and its consequences, and because of his 
peculiarity as a deaf and dumb person, the full responsibility could not 
exist—induced the Ducal Government tosubmit the case to Dr. Behr, 
who gave the following opinion upon it :— 

Among the grounds upon which punishment is remitted or 
mitigated, the condition of deaf-mutism is not mentioned in the penal — 
code of the Duchy of Anhalt-Bemburg, neither does the German 
criminal law contain a legal definition of the responsibility of the deaf 
and dumb. The question whether, and in how far, the action could 
lawfully be imputed to Franke must therefore be left to the judge, 
and the opinion of this court upon the responsibility of Franke can 
only be formed upon medical-technical grounds. 

According to Casper (Manual of Judicial Medical Biology,1858) the 
extent of responsibility depends upon immutable psychological, natural 
laws, the knowledge of which exists in the consciousness of every 
man. The knowledge of good and evil which naturally exists in 
every man becomes discernment, and the perfect freedom of the 
healthy man to allow his actions to be guided by the good or evil 
tendency is called free will. Every man must, in spite of his freedom 
of choice, endeavour by his actions to withstand the enticements of 
the evil tendency ; if he does not do so rebuke is conveyed by his 
internal judge, conscience. 

Every man living in society, who has attained to the normal deve- 
lopment of his mental faculties, has experienced and knows that society 
does not and cannot rest content with this monitor, and that, corre- 
sponding to the demands of natural justice, punishments have been 
established for actions opposed to the moral law. According to this 
the actions of a man are measured and estimated; and so long as he 
is in undisturbed possession of his mental faculties he is held respon- 
sible for the good and evil consequences of his actions. 

The illegal action of Franke does not stand isolated, but the incite- 
ment to it arose gradually from discontent consequent upon frequent 
and often violent quarrels with his father, and served to appease his 
anger, which had been excited by the previous dispute. The excitement 
did not prevent his acting deliberately, but was yet so powerful that 
after doing the deed Franke rejoiced aloud at it, and instead of con- 
cealing the action, he immediately confessed himself the author of it. 
He felt repentance for the first time when the consequences which his 
act might have occasioned were explained to him. 

The brief extracts from the reports concerning the incendiarism of 
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Franke would have proved his perfect responsibility, before, during, 


and after the action, by universal testimony, if the limited amount 


of mental power which he, as a man born deaf and dumb had attained, 
had not to be taken into consideration. ‘The greater number of 
deaf and dumb persons are originally endowed with all the mental 
faculties, and are therefore not only capable of performing simple 
mechanical occupations, and becoming self-supporting and useful 
members of the community, but individual talent is even found 
amongst them; and they may become artists by the preponderance 
of one individual endowment. Such cases are, of course, seldom to 
be met with. Generally, however, the mental faculties are not de- 


veloped, and remain stationary at the lowest point, because the 


animating mental intercourse with contemporaries, enjoyed by the 
simplest peasant, is cut off from the deaf and dumb, or enjoyed in 
the lowest degree, All laws, all authors, attribute, therefore, value to 
the instruction which the deaf and dumb have enjoyed, and it cannot 
be contradicted that a special tuition works as a blessing, if it can 
only so far impart to the deaf and dumb some dexterity in elementary 
knowledge, and some understanding in religious and moral things: 
How much or how little, however, even the best school, even the best 
teacher, can accomplish by the improvement of the faculties of these 
unfortunates, to which the natural helplessness of the deaf and dumb 
raises an unconquerable barrier, Casper (Vergl. 8. 733) we have, alas ! 
had opportunity to experience, to the fullest extent, by the con- 
tinually occurring examinations into the state of mind of the deaf and 
dumb. Even if it be possible in the case of the well instructed deaf 
and dumb, to investigate the degree of their improvement and their 
spontaneous power, so that, at least according to Siebenhaar (Hncy- 
clopedie Manual of Judicial Medicine, Sc.) it is not permitted to 
be neglected in judicial medical opinions, still the same absolute 
certainty concerning their real mental condition can never, with the 
greatest care, be attained as with those who hear, and the character 
of the whole psychical life of the Deaf and Dumb furnishes a very 
important reason, for,in general, mitigating judgment upon their illegal 
actions, 

Let us apply these experiences to the case in question, and we find 
that Franke, when a boy of fourteen years of age, returned home 
from the deaf and dumb institution at Halle, and was immediately 
made use of in agriculture, and later in carrier work, corporeally 
perhaps, continuing normally to improve, but not, however, similarly 
improving in his mental condition ; so that we must admit him to be, 
in a mental point of view, a boy of fourteen, who had not added to 
what he had acquired in Halle. We find proofs of these opinions in his 
answers to the written questions; the simplest of which he not un- 
frequently misunderstood. Thus he answered to the question: “ Who 
lighted the fire in the barn ? by “ No” and the same to the question : 
“ For what did you use the matches ?”’ &c. Very many of his answers, 
even to questions the sense of which he (Franke) understood, proved 
his low intelligence, and produced the impression that he had not, 
for one of his age, attained the normal development of the mental 
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faculties ; indeed, that his answers must proceed from a child very 
backward mentally, and of from ten to fourteen years of age. Franke 
knew, as every minor not quite an imbecile, of from twelve to sixteen 
years of age knows, to distinguish good from evil; knew that fire- 
raising was punished ; he named even the term “ Penal Code,” with- 
out however associating any idea with it; and because his father treated 
and clothed him badly and gave him no money, he wished to frighten 
and move him to be less severe : and thinking that the fire lit by him 
would not spread further, he set fire to the barn, but wished to go no 
further. That Franke had no idea of a fire and its consequences, and 
that he was not even acquainted with fire as a means of destruction 
(Declaration of the District Physician in the Certificate), does not 
appear in the evidence. On the contrary, it is perfectly admitted, 
that in his business as a wagoner and also in his domestic occupa- 
tions, he must have become acquainted with fire as a means of des- 
truction, Relying upon this knowledge, he took the matches, in 
order, as he himself stated, to burn the barn over the stable. It 
must also be observed that Franke had seen the power of fire as a 
means of destruction when he saw a burning wood at Harzgerode. 
(Vergl. Gerichts-Acten.) 

The final result of these inquiries is: that, Wihl Franke of 
Harzgerode, twenty-four and a half years of age, deaf and dumb, at 
the time of the perpetration of the act of incendiarism, was perfectly 
physically developed; but being deaf and dumb, had not attained 
the full development of his mental faculties ; consequently he was in 
the condition of a minor of from fourteen to sixteen years of age, and 
only partially responsible. (Casper’s Viertljahrsschrift, July, 1862.) 





2.—NSchultz and Hegel.—The Mutual Life of Man in its Organical 
Development, Rejuvenescence, and Health. By FERDINAND 
SCHNELL. 


OvrR author desires to render the results of the researches of Schultz 
Schultzenstein, contained in his comprehensive work entitled New 
System of Psychology, (Berlin, 1855,) accessible to the cultivated 
reader. As an attempt at forming a Psychology from the Hegel 
point of view, the new system, and consequently our abstract of it, 
deserves attention. It is our purpose, not so much to give an: 
epitome of Schnell’s abstract, but rather to discuss the grounds upon 
which the system is based. 

According to Schultz Schultzenstein, the body is merely the 
visible form of the mind; both body and mind are subject to the 
same laws of life ; the life of both expresses itselfin the same principal 
functions, the assimilation and the formation of material. Whilst 
the mental principle forms a spiritual body, it developes itself orga- 
nically, from a germ, like the natural body, and in connexion with 
and by means of the same. The material which the mind assimilates 
and from which it forms itself is the world. The mind must digest 
the world, transform it into its flesh and blood. The comparison 
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between the growth of the body and that of the mind is carried out 
in this book into the minutest details, and often in a playful manner. 
Thought is the stomach of the mind, learning is mental eating and 
digestion ; schools are mental eating houses; teachers mental cooks ; 
the insane are defined as people whose mental stomachs, whose organs 
of secretion, have become deranged, &c. ‘The outer world affords, 
however, only the excitement to and the material for the formation 
of the mind; this formation itself is the product of the creative 
power of the mind itself, “it is only rendered fruitful through the 
light and life of the world of nature and of man.” The development 
of the mind proceeds gradually, step by step, and is subject to the 
law of rejuvenescence or the second birth. With the discovery of 
this law by Schultz, (so, at least, thinks Herr Schnell) a new era 
arrives for Church, State, and School, which must transform all 
science to which, hitherto, “secure basis has been wanting.” Law- 
givers and judges, theologians and physicians, educators and teachers, 
find here the foundation for a true scientific creed. 

Certainly, Christianity has already proclaimed the law of rejuve- 
nescence, or the second birth, but without understanding it. Wherein, 
then, consists this law P Our author answers here, as in the whole 
book, not in plain language, but figuratively, apparently under the 
impression that such a form of expression is more easily understood. 
We will now allow him to speak for himself. 

“ As the plants sleep in winter, but in spring the buds unfold and 
the leaves and shoots come forth to the day, as they experience in 
this way a new birth, year by year, whilst they gradually advance to 
a higher form; in like manner does the mind develope itself. Its 
life also proceeds by a continual change, a decay and removal of all 
its forms. The feelings, instincts, imaginations, acts of free will, 
expire at certain periods, like the leaves of the plant, and are then 
formed anew. ‘They decay, in order to come forth with fresh vigour 
and strength. The whole fable of the phcenix, who, from century to 
century, arose more beautiful from its ashes, is here an actual fact. 
The mind retires, from time to time, into itself; at each new act of 
formation the former material of development is refined, and the old 
form is rejected as a ‘ cast off skin.” Everything that is commonly 
understood by passion, in the worst sense of the word, vices, errors, 
&c., is compared to matter which, resisting the powers of secretion, 
must be thrown off by thesystem. Contrasting feelings, antagonistic 
ideas and expressions of the will, rest upon the opposition between 
formation and decay, and are necessary to the life of the mind. So past 
joy becomes grief, out of which, by means of the second birth, a higher 
joy is developed. ‘ To forget’ is the completion of the act of moulting.”’ 

If the author of our book supposes that Schultz Schultzenstein 
has discovered something new in propounding this law, it may 
be as well to remind him that this is only an idea of Hegel’s, 
applied to psychology: that the mind may be no finished, consistent 
being, but a living, never resting process of development, in anta- 
gonism and progress of the same into unity. The abstract idea has 
here only found a concrete, figurative representation. That this is 
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the case will be seen by a short review of the system. Out of the 
mind, as the embryo of the soul, proceed feelings and impulses, and 
gradually their affections and passions, and in these the life of the 
soul evolves itself into a multiplicity. The most comprehensive of 
all feelings is the universal feeling of truth, which the system calls 
faith. This process forms the first and second step of mental life. 
At the third step the soul transforms the feelings into living ideas, 
and impulses take the form of acts of the will. Multiplicity unites 
itself here to the unity of self-consciousness. Upon this third step, 
as it is impressively remarked, the life of the soul does not remain 
inchoate and in scattered elements, but fits itself into the organic 
unity, into the self-consciousness of individuality and its freedom 
together. Ifthe mental organism has reacted, a perfect living orga- 
nism of ideas results, of which free will is the expression; and then 
the fourth and last step is attained, namely, the living reason. Here 
the multiplicity of ideas is bound up with the perfect unity of the 
living kingdom of thought, into which the individual mind ascends. 
Who does not find in this unfolding and concentrating the psycho- 
logical fundamental views of Hegel? According to him conscious- 
ness developes itself in three stages in the mind of man. I appears 
firstly and directly in the form of intuition, and therewith art ; these 
pass over into the form of representations or religion, and these last 
afterwards raise themselves to the form of ideas, and therewith 
philosophy. These principal features of Hegel’s Psychology meet 
us everywhere in this system. Here also all natural imaginations 
commence with the intuition of thought. The clearness of thoughts 
awakens the slumbering strength of the soul, and these are worked up 
by it, first into thought-pictures, that is to say, organic products in 
the instruments of thought, and then into feelings. The highest 
significance is ascribed to the symbol which nature offers and art 
provides, because in it alone the soul comprehends, at this stage of 
its development, higher ideas. Feelings are dark representations, 
the most comprehensive of which is faith, by Hegel designated 
“religion,” but the matter is the same. Whilst, in conclusion, the 
habitual representations, 7.e., the “ feelings,’ are transformed into 
mental representations, 7.e., “ideas,” through the process of thinking, 
and the condensed unity of these ideas is exhibited in this philosophy 
as the great aim of all human development; the third and fourth 
stages of our system are included in the third period, according to 
Hegel. It is evident, then, Schultz Schultzenstein has discovered 
nothing really new. The praise awarded to him by the author of 
our book, belongs, in reality, to the Master Hegel, whose dialectic 
penetration is sorely missed in this work. We repeat our intro- 
ductory remark, that Hegel’s philosophical hypotheses and method 
have been applied to the domain of Psychology, and it is in the 
nature of things, that exactly here they should cast their deepest 
shadow, since intellectual remarks are not sufficient for so obscure a 
field, and certainly no reliable observations can be obtained through 
the aid of an artilicial system. 
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3.—Account of an Epidemic of Hysterical Demonomania. 
By Dr. Constans. | 


In the ancient province of Chablais, now in the arrondissement of 
Thonon (Haute-Savoie), is a commune of 2000 inhabitants named 
Morzines, situated at the extremity of the valley of Aulph. It is 
separated from Valais by a mountain only; its altitude is about 1500 
metres, the climate severe, and the vegetation tardy. The people 
are very poor, and, occupying the basement story of wretched huts, 
they live in a half-asphyxiated state, huddled near cast iron stoves 
heated even to redness. Their food consists of barley bread, potatoes, 
and smoked meats; and for drink, water, always very cold, is alone 
used. Their aspect, as a rule, is pitiful, the lymphatico-nervous tem- 
perament predominates, childhood is sickly and not easily passed, 
the fecundity of families is very great, adult age is prematurely 
decrepit, and old age rare. In other respects, these people are gentle, 
honest, obstinate, very devout, and excessively superstitious; little 
intelligent at the best, their judgment is further obscured by a multi- 
tude of absurd beliefs. 

In March, 1857, two little girls, blondes, very pious, puny, but 
withal healthy, became the subjects of certain extraordinary attacks. 
Presently the affection extended to others, and in seven months 
twenty-seven persons, children, young girls, and women, were seized 
by it. It was averred that during the paroxysms of the affection, 
the children spoke French with surprising facility, or responded in 
German or Latin, lost all family affection, became surprisingly inso- 
lent and impious, and exhibited extraordinary physical powers, four 
men being insufficient to restrain a single child. Moreover, the 
children would climb in the twinkling of an eye to the tops of trees, 
and then turn somersaults, or leap from one tree to another, removed 
many metres, and descend to the ground head downwards. 

Towards the end of 1860, the number of “ possessed’’ (for as such 
they were regarded in the commune) had increased to 110; and in 
April, 1861, the Minister of the Interior directed Dr. Constans, 
Inspector-general of Lunatics, to visit Morzines, and make inquiry 
into the nature and causes of the outbreak, and to take such steps as 
might be needed to put an end toit. When Dr. Constans reached 
Morzines he found the population much depressed, every one going 
in fear of devils, and a deep irritation reigned against the sorcerers, 
the authors of the evil. ‘The treatment of the affected up to this 
period had consisted in parental intimidation, exorcisms, pilgrimages, 
and magnetism. Seventeen of the twenty-seven persons attacked 
in the first seven months of the epidemic had been cured, it was 
stated, by exorcism. Certain children had recovered spontane- 
ously, and in others the attacks had yielded to promises, or threats 
of death. 

Dr. Constans examined sixty-four of the “ possessed.” They were 
mostly celibates, hysterical, chloro-anemic or scrofulous, and suf- 
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fering from gastralgia, amenorrhcea, or dysmenorrhea; the appetite 
was capricious, the sleep inconstant and light. Idle, loquacious, 
exalted, and fantastic, they flocked together, card-playing, exciting 
themselves, mutually and masking the insufficiency of their aliment 
by the immoderate use of black coffee. Hverything gave occasion 
for a paroxysm, but nothing produced one so surely as the ex- 
pression of a doubt that they were possessed. The paroxysm 
was ushered in by yawnings, pendiculations, startings, choret- 
form jerks, alternations of dilatation and contraction of the 
pupil, and a frightened aspect. Cries, vociferations, and oaths 
supervened. The physiognomy became dejected and assumed an 
expression of frenzy. ‘The respiration was panting, and the 
movements, at first confined to the superior parts, extended succes- 
sively to the trunk and extremities. Aggression commenced ; furni- 
ture, chairs, or stools were cast at the spectators ; then the convulsion- 
naires precipitated themselves upon their parents or upon strangers, 
struck them and struck themselves, bruising the chest or body, 
whirled about now in one direction, then another, and cast themselves 
on the back, starting up again as if it were on the rebound of a spring. 
No erotism mingled with the idea of demoniacal possession, and the 
affected never uttered obscene words or were guilty of lubrical 
actions. In the most disordered actions they never exposed the 
person. The paroxysm endured from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes, the pulse becoming enfeebled or lost, but the beating 
of the heart remained normal, while the hands were icy and the 
feet cold. ‘Towards the decline of the paroxysm, the noise became less, 
the movements diminished in rapidity, there were eructations, the 
affected looked around with astonishment, arranged their hair, re- 
placed their caps, drank several mouthfuls of water, and recommenced 
work, declaring that they felt no lassitude, and remembered nothing. 
It was evident, however, that the first assertion was not altogether 
true, and they heard and saw perfectly during the attacks ; closing 
the eyes if menaced with a blow in the face, and avoiding, under all 
circumstances, places or bodies which might injure them when they 
cast themselves upon the ground. 

Dr. Constans looks upon the outbreak as of an hysterical character, 
and that the affected were not altogether responsible for their acts. 
To this conclusion Dr. Legrand du Saulle (from whose abstract of 
Dr. Constans’ account we derive the foregoing facts) demurs. 
Milder means proving unavailing, Dr. Constans quickly brought the 
epidemic to an end by having the priest of Morzines removed, and 
requiring the commune to be occupied by a brigade of gendarmerie 
and a detachment of infantry. The people were intimidated, and the 
‘“ possessions” ceased. (Ann. Médico-Psychologiques, October, 1862.) 





4.—Dr. Parigot on Gheel. 


We regard Dr. Parigot with such sincere friendship and respect 
as an upright man, as a philanthropist, and as one who, in 
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advocating enthusiastically the perfection of a particular system 
of managing the chronic insane, has directed attention to what 
is admirable and useful in that system, that we deeply regret 
having inadvertently and unconsciously given him occasion for com- 
plaint. Our offences are enumerated in a letter published, p. 237, 
No. 2, American Journal of Insanity, October, 1862. The first of 
these is, that we have published a confidential letter “ which he never 
thought of making public.” It is perfectly true that a communica- 
tion addressed to a correspondent did appear in our pages. It is 
further true that every word of a private or confidential character— 
and they were many—was carefully deleted ; that our contributor has 
communicated to the writer the grounds upon which the purely pro- 
fessional paragraphs were introduced into the Article, “ Colonization 
of Lunatics by the Legislature ;” and, lastly, that these grounds 
consisted in a desire to do honour to a distinguished collaborateur, 
to announce to his friends in Europe what was conceived an improve- 
ment and development in his tone of thinking, if not in his opinions, 
and to record a most valuable contribution to the history of Gheel. 
The second offence attributed to us is, that we accused Dr. Parigot 
of proposing that asylums should bear upon their portals, Zasczate 
ogne speranza vor ch’entrate. We do not pretend to know the precise 
meaning which our friend attached to such expressions as, when 
describing superintendents of asylums, p. 280, vol. xix. of this 
Journal, he calls them “ speculators and traffickers in madness,” as 
those “ who, on favourable occasions, only seek to retain captive un- 
fortunate beings whom, most frequently, unnatural relations, from 
disgraceful motives, wish to get rid of,’ &. But the impression 
was, and is, that the description must apply to establishments upon 
which such an inscription, suggested by himself, would have been 
most appropriate, but which are, happily, not now applicable to the 
asylums in this country. ‘The third offence of which we are accused 
is in representing Dr. Parigot’s views conveyed in the excellent letter 
addressed to our correspondent as “ the legacy of one dead to European 
civilization,” in other words, the deliverance of one alive to American 
civilization, and who had repudiated and denounced the modes of 
managing and treating the insane which still linger among us as 
antiquated, delusive, unscientific, and commercial; remarks which 
Dr. Willers Jessen, p. 612, vol. xiii. of this Journal, stigmatizes as 
“ spiteful,’ but which we refrain from characterizing at all. 

The fourth and final count of the indictment against us is, or 
appears to be, that we differ from him in opinion upon a great 
number of most important topics; and to this, and to this alone, but 
with unfeigned and undiminished esteem for our antagonist, we 
plead guilty. 
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SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE, BART. 


Fut of professional honours and well-stricken in years, this eminent 
surgeon and excellent man rests from his labours. Few have at- 
tained to such high distinction. Few have sowell merited the position 
which he so long occupied. The unanimousaccord of themedical profes- 
sion andof thepublic had formany years placedhim above rivalry. Sue- 
cessive sovereigns had conferred upon him the highest dignity awarded 
to the members of his profession—that of personal attendance on 
Royalty. His individual amiability confirmed what his genius accom- 
plished. Our pride in him left no room for jealousy of his success. To 
trace the progress of Sir Benjamin Brodie would be to review the ad- 
vance of scientific surgery for the last half-century. An experimental 
philosopher, who regarded the organism as materials for the exercise 
of life. An analytical inquirer, who traced the operations of life 
through the molecular constitution of matter. A practical anatomist, 
familiar with the intricate machinery of the body. A profound phy- 
siologist, who interpreted the book of Nature from the writing of her 
works. An operating surgeon, whose manual dexterity placed the 
mechanism of his art first amongst the sciences. A practical physician, 
whose treatment of disease reduced the philosophy of medicine to the 
noblest of arts. A great man, gifted with an order of intellect, which, 
in any age, would have accomplished mighty results, and which, in a 
period remarkable for the boldness and grandeur ‘of. its progress, 
worthily achieved for him a first position amongst the master-minds 
of the day. Such was Sir Benjamin Brodie. “Tt is not for us to 
do more than honour his memory and emulate his example. It is 
ordained for each once to die. His was a placid termination to an 
honourable and a blameless life. In common with all we express our 
affectionate respect for the illustrious dead, and indulge our selfish 
sorrow at his departure from amongst us. 

This is not the occasion to review Sir Benjamin Brodie’s con- 
tributions to that special department of medical science to which 
this Journal has been more particularly directed. It is enough to 
say that all that he has written he has written well. While the 
sense of our professional bereavement is yet keen, we forbear from 
any more lengthened investigation of that brilliant career which our 
cotemporaries have so well placed in detail before the profession. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie yet lives—lives in the present, and lives for 
time. His eulogy will ever be perpetuated where suffering succumbs 
to the treatment his profound perception bequeathed to those who 
follow him. His epitaph will not be erased from the hearts of any 
whose privilege it has been to know this great and good man. 
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Arr. L—ON THE NATURE OF VOLITION. 
By: J. Locxart Criarkg, F.R.S. 
Parr III. 


(Continued from No. ix. p. 24.) 


In my last article I entered into an analysis of the different 
forms of volition, and showed that in each case the process con- 
sists in the co-operation of two of the psycheal elements which 
together constitute our personal integrity ; namely, the Intellec- 
tual and the Adsthetic ; that the intellectual is the regulative and 
directive element of “the will;” while the esthetic is the dy- 
namic or active element, and consists of either a sensation, an 
appetite, or an emotion, which, when it reacts through the regu- 
lative element, and is directed by it to its appropriate and spe- 
cial object or end, assumes the form of a special desire to act 
for the attainment of that end. It was then seen to follow, that 
what are called ‘ motives” to “the will,” consist of our various 
sensations, appetites, and emotions, when subjected to the judg- 
ment of the understanding in deliberation, and balanced against 
each other in reference to good or evil: that one or the other of 
these “motives,” therefore, always constitutes the dynamic or 
active element of “the will” itself; and that what particular 
“motive” shall constitute this element of “the will,’ on any given 
occasion, must depend on its superior influence over others that 
may, at the same time, be presented to, or excited by, the un- 
derstanding, which constitutes the complemental or regulative 
element of “the will.” The “ will,’ therefore, as a peculiar 
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power, comes into existence only at the time of acting, by the 
combination and co-operation of its constituent elements.* 

It is only by such an analysis of the various forms of volition 
that we are able to expose the absurdities and inconsistencies 
which may be found in the speculations of many of the most 
distinguished philosophers, especially 1 in modern times, on the 
nature and acts of “ the will.” Those who hold the doctrine of 
a special faculty, consider it as an unknown something, altogether 
different from the rest of our faculties ; and neither subject, like 
them, to any laws of action, nor capable either of analysis or 
definition. With so vague or indefinite a notion of its nature, 
it is not surprising that the speculations of those who attempt 
to explain the operations of this lawless and mysterious faculty 
should issue in absurdity and contradiction. According to this 
doctrine, it is wholly independent of the understanding, although 
it is manifestly dependent on the guidance of intelligence. Itis 
said to be independent of the senses, the appetites, and emotions, 
although every one of its acts implies the necessary precedence of 
some kind of desire or aversion, which, in conjunction with intel- 
ligence, those : feelings respectively ache That such are the 
qualities imputed to. this hypothetical faculty, is sufficiently 
evident. Listen to the words of one of its advocates: “The 
will,” he says, “is determined neither by present uneasiness, nor 
by the greatest apparent good, nor by the last dictate of the un- 
derst anding, nor by anything else, but merely by itself. And 
thus in some cases,” he continues, “‘ the will determines itself in 
a very sovereign manner, because it will, without a reason bor- 
rowed from the understanding.”+ The same view appears to have 
been taken even by xo profound and subtle a thinker as the cele- 
brated Dr. Samuel Clarke. In his answer to the assertion of Col- 
lins, that the act of judging of propositions is concerned in voli- 
tion, he says, “ Without all dispute, the perception of ideas is no 
action at all ;” and continues, “as if seeing a thing to be true or 
false was an action, or had anything to do with the will.” Let us 
observe the train of thought by which this great and vene- 
rable man appears to haye been led to this conclusion. By 
“action” he evidently meant, not intellection, but an external | 
act producing movement. Now finding that the judgment of 
the understanding—especially the speculative judgment—has 





* The above view of the nature and operations of ‘‘the will” sets at rest the 
long and hotly-debated question, whether, or how, ‘‘ motives’ act on or deter- 
mine the ‘‘ will.” ‘‘The great question,” says Dugald Stewart, ‘‘is, How do 
these motives determine the will?’ And again, “ The question is not concerning 
the influence of motives, but concerning the nature of that influence.”—Philo- 
sophy of the Active and Moral Powers. Appendix, sect. iv. (vol. vi. p. 346, of 
Uamilton’s Stewart.) 
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no immediate power of exciting a voluntary movement, he there- 
fore concluded that the understanding is passive; and so in this 
sense it really is, although in its practical capacity it is one of 
the constituent elements, and therefore one of the essential con- 
ditions, of the will. “ The last perception or judgment of the 
understanding,” says*Dr. Clarke, “is entirely passive.” But the 
“first exertion of the self-moving power,” he continues, “is es- 
sentially active.” Therefore (he concluded) the understanding 
cannot be the self-moving power—ihat is, the free-will. But if 
the free-will is not the understanding, much less could it be sup- 
posed to consist of the mere brute faculty of sense or appetite. 
There was therefore invented a special self-moving faculty, 
which was supposed to be independent of all the senses, the 
appetites, and the understanding. The great error of Clarke, 
and of others who adopt the same opinion, consists in their not 
perceiving that the will is compounded essentially of two dis- 
tinct elements, the active and the regulative, which must always 
combine and co-operate with each other in every actual volition. 

But for want of a proper analysis and clear understanding 
of the actual process of volition, even many of those philoso- 
phers who profess to reject the doctrine of a special faculty, do 
virtually, by their reasonings or assertions, admit or imply its 
existence, with all its consequent absurdities. Let us see what 
an eminent metaphysician, Mr. Mansel, has to say on the sub- 
ject. In a brief and general definition of the will, he denies 
its claim to rank as a special faculty. ‘‘ Will, like sense and 
reason, he says, “ does not indicate a special phenomenon of con- 
sciousness, but is a general name for the power from which 
special phenomena proceed.’”* We shall find, however, that in 
claiming for the will certain particular attributes, he is not 
consistent with this general definition. In referring to what he 
calls the sophism of Buridan’s ass, in which the unhappy animal 
remains undecided in his choice, because the two bundles of hay 
before him are exactly alike, he asks, ‘‘ What is meant by two 
bundles of hay exactly alike? They must be undistinguishable 
by sight, smell, touch, and so forth. But are objects exactly 
similar as regards. the senses, therefore exactly similar as regards 
the will?”+ Now the same objects may be exactly similar, or 
they may be quite different, with regard to their effects on the 
will, just as they happen to stand with regard to the opinion 
which is formed of them by the judgment or regulative element 
of the will. If they be judged, from their similar appearance, 
to be exactly alike, that is, if there be no reason to think other- 
wise—however different they may really be—and they have any 
effect at all on the palate and on the appetite for them, which 


* Metaphysics, p. 171. + Prolegomena Logica. Appendix, p. 301. 
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constitutes the dynamic or orectic element of the will, then that 
effect will be exactly alike for each object. If, for instance, a 
piece of salt and a piece of sugar, as proposed by Mr. Mansel, 
were not only exactly similar in appearance, but were judged to 
be so in their nature ; then, if they had any effect or not on the 
palate and appetite, that is, if they were sirable or otherwise, 
they would both be equally so, and consequently be similar as 
regards the will. But if, on the other hand, while their appear- 
ance was exactly alike, I had reason to believe that they were 
really different, then, however similar they might appear to the 
eye, they would not be similar as regards the will; for the dif- 
ference being pointed out, the appetite or dynamic element of 
the will might be gratified by the one and not by the other. 
“ A lump of sugar and a lump of salt,” says Mr. Mansel, “ may 
be similar to the eye: are they therefore similar to the palate ? 
Certainly not; but this proves nothing in the present case, for 
the active element of the will, or appetite for the object, must 
be necessarily dependent on the palate; and taste is a special 
sense, immediately dependent for its gratification on its object 
—the sugar or the salt. But it is precisely on account of its 
known pleasurable effect on the palate that either the salt or the 
sugar becomes an object of desire, which, in the absence of any 
other more influential feeling or desire, will, as formerly ex- 
plained, terminate in a volition to obtain it. It is evident, then, 
that in the case supposed, the will must be dependent on the 
sense for the very condition of its exercise; for without the 
sense there would be no desire for its object, and consequently 
no volition. What, therefore, are we to think of Mr. Mansel’s 
extraordinary question on this occasion: “If taste is not de- 
pendent on another sense, why may not will be independent of 
all the senses?”* The case is of course similar when-objects 
are presented not to the external senses, but to the mind in the 
form of ideas; and in every instance they must be desired for 
the sake of some sense, appetite, or some emotion which they are 
capable of gratifying, or they would not be desired at all. It 
is manifest, then, that from ignorance of the real process of an 
act of volition, and a desire to maintain the entire independence 
of the will, Mr. Mansel is necessarily driven into the doctrine of 
a special faculty. 

Hutcheson describes the will as “the general calm desire of 
good and aversion to evil, either selfish or publick, as they appear 
to our reason or reflection,” and as distinguished from “ the 
particular passions towards objects immediately presented to 
some sense. Thus nothing can be more distinct than the general 
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calm desire of private good of any kind, which alone would incline 
us to pursue whatever objects were apprehended as the means 
of good, and the particular selfish passions, such as ambition, 
covetousness, hunger, lust, revenge, anger, as they arise upon 
any particular occasion.”* Now, although the general calm 
desire of private good, in the above sense, may, by resulting in 
action, become the will on that occasion, yet this definition of 
the will is much too limited in its signification ; for to act from 
a general calm desire of private good is to act from a motive of 
self-interest ; whereas men commonly act in opposition to self- 
interest, and yet in the most voluntary manner, from a desire to 
gratify some particular passion or appetite. The covetous man 
voluntarily and deliberately accumulates his treasure. The hungry 
man may not only consume food without any view to its bene- 
ficial effects, but may indulge his appetite to an extent which 
he knows to be injurious to his well-being ; yet no one will deny 
that the action is voluntary, except in cases of insanity. The 
revengeful man may voluntarily and most deliberately pursue 
his victim, although he knows that he is indulging his passion 
at the expense of his own interest. It is only when the passions 
or appetites, and the desires to which they give rise, acquire 
such intensity as to exclude all deliberation, or overcome any 
other opposing emotion excited by momentary reflection, and 
thus hurry their victim along, without the possibility of resist- 
ance, that the action ceases to be voluntary. It is true that the 
calm general desire of private or public good, that is, the desire 
of personal or social happiness in general, when carried into 
action, constitutes the highest or most intellectual form of the 
will, since the very idea of its object, happiness in general, is 
the result of abstract thought, of which even the highest animals 
are incapable. But the actual enjoyment of happiness, as the 
object of the desire, depends on the gratification of the passions, 
affections, and appetites, in some form or other; and the means 
employed for the attainment of this end consists of voluntary 
actions which are often the result of much thought and delibe- 
ration. One man finds happiness in a moderate indulgence of 
all his appetites and passions; while another rests his chief 
enjoyment on the immoderate gratification of one or more, which 
may be either of a sensual or of an intellectual character. But 
even self-interest, which gives rise to the calm, general, and 
prospective desire of private good or happiness, may so engross 
the mind, and become itself a passion of such intensity, as to 
exclude even the moderate indulgence of the other passions and 
the appetites, and thus defeat its own end.t 


* Hutcheson On the Passions and Affections. Sect. ii. 
+ See Note A, p. 211. 
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Reid seemed to consider the will as consisting only of reason 
or judgment in reference to right and wrong, or as corre- 
sponding to what some others understand by the moral sense 
or conscience. “The human constitution,” he says, ‘“ consists 
of two parts, the appetites, affections, and passions ; and reason. 
The former constitute the brute part of our nature; the latter, 
our manly part.” Whether this ought to be called reason, or, as 
some philosophers think, an internal sense or taste, he does not 
stop to inquire. ‘“ By this cool principle,” he continues, “ we 
judge what ends are most worthy to be pursued, how far every 
appetite or passion mav be indulged, and when it ought to be 
yesisted stsyeis s All wisdom and virtue consists in following 
its dictates ; all vice and folly in disobeying them.’* Now, it 
has already been shown that reason or judgment is only one 
element—the regulative element—of the will, and therefore 
alone cannot excite a true act of volition; and evenif this “ cool 
principle’ be componnded of right reason with some form of 
feeling or emotion, it can constitute only one form of the will, 
namely, the moral will. If volition were restricted within these 
narrow limits, it is manifest that in the highest animals every 
action would be involuntary; and that even in man, not only 
all those actions which have no kind of ethical relation, but all 
those that are not virtuous or proper—that are not acts of this 
moral will, or cool principle of right reason—would likewise be 
wmvoluntary ; so that vice would have no actual existence, for, 
like virtue, it can exist only by reason of its voluntary character. 
But alarge majority of our voluntary acts have no relation what- 
ever to morality ; and we know from experience not only that 
those which have this relation are both good and bad, but that 
reason may be right, while the volition at the same time may be 
wrong. Since, therefore, every volition is the immediate effect 
of a desire to act, arising out of some feeling, appetite, or emotion, 
reflected through the intellect, it follows that the moral quality 
of actions will depend upon whether or not the desires which pro- 
duce them coincide with, and conform to, the dictates of right 
reason, or be excited by it. One man will desire to act, andif he 
be not susceptible of some more influential feeling indicated by 
right reason, will act voluntarily for the gratification of some low 
animal appetite; while another, with similar temptations, will act 
from a stronger love and desire of justice, honour, benevolence, 
amore general love of virtue, or from the still more exalted 
feeling of love and reverence for the Supreme Being—a feeling 
which we are commanded to cultivate and cherish with all our 
hearts and with all our souls. So far, then, do the affections 
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and passions, and the desires to which they give rise, constitute 
the brute part of our nature, that amongst them we find the 
source of our noblest and most exalted volitions. “ It has long,” 
says Mr. Mansel, “‘ been established as a canon in morals by 
the soundest writers on the question, that virtue and vice depend, 
not on the existence of desires, but on their relation to the will.’* 
Here it is evidently implied that the will is a faculty altogether 
distinct from the desires ; whereas I have shown, with sufficient 
clearness, I hope, that every volition is the immediate effect of 
a desire to act, under the guidance of reason, for the sake of 
some appetite or emotion, which is, therefore, the cause of the 
desire ; so that virtue and vice depend, not on the relation of 
the desires to the will, considered as a distinct faculty, but: to 
right reason or moral knowledge. For without the knowledge 
of right and wrong there can be no imputation of either virtue 
or vice, although the actions performed may be quite voluntary, 
or done with a deliberate intention. On the other hand, there 
may be a perfect knowledge of right, not only with an entire 
absence of any desire to act in conformity to its suggestions, 
but with an opposite desire resulting in an opposite volition ; for 
although scarcely any one can be found to act from an abstract 
love of vice, or for its own sake, yet from a love or impulse 
toward some particular object or end, one may desire to act, and 
may act, in a way which he knows to be contrary to the dictates 
of right reason, injurious to himself and society, and which on 
that very account is forbidden under the name of vice. 

‘* Desires,” says Mr. Mansel, “ are not under our control..... 
We cannot help feeling attracted to pleasant objects; but we 
can help yielding to the attraction of desire when felt ; and we 
can help putting ourselves in the way of feeling it..... E 
may give my attention to thoughts calculated to excite desire, 
and the attention is a voluntary act.’f But how do we “ help 
yielding to the attraction ofa desire?” Simply by “‘ giving our 
attention to thoughts calculated to excite,” not that desire, but 
some other which is capable of controlling or subduing it; and 
, this very act of voluntary attention to such thoughts is itself, 
as I before stated, the immediate effect of a desire to accomplish 
the end in view. So that all our voluntary control over the 
attractions or tendencies to action of one desire, consists in 
opposing it by some other desire which is excited through the 
medium of reflection. Turn the question in every possible way— 
view it in every possible light—a complete analysis of the facts 
of volition, and a legitimate process of reasoning from these facts, 


* Metaphysics, p. 172. 
+ Mansel: Metaphysics, p. 172. This passage is very nearly a translation of 
one in Cousin’s Fragmens Philosophiques, 1826. yp. 36. 
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will be found to result in this inevitable conclusion. Nothing 
but the @ priori assumption of a special faculty of will, con- 
sidered as independent of the desires and the understanding, 
could lead, by any legitimate argument, to an opposite opinion. 
It is surprising to find that a very distinguished French phi- 
losopher now living, upon whom Mr. Mansel seems to rest for 
support, has involved himself in still greater contradictions in 
his exposition of the nature of the Will.* “The free-will,” 
argues M. Cousin, “cannot consist of sensation, for that is 
purely passive and independent of myself as a cause ; neither 
can it. consist of intelligence, for intelligence is not free ; it can- 
not judge otherwise than it does; for example, it cannot judge 
otherwise than that two and two make four. It must, therefore, 
obey laws that it has not itself made; and is consequently 
marked by the same necessity as sensation. If free-will, then, 
is not to be found either in sensation or intelligence, where,” 
asks M. Cousin, “can we find it, except in the active element or 
activity ?”+ Without stopping at present to expose the absur- 
dities involved in these statements, let us proceed to M. Cousin’s 
description of volition. ‘‘ When the understanding,” he con- 
tinues, “has judged that this or that ought to be done, from 
such and such motives, I then proceed to act; and first of all, 
to resolve and say to myself, ‘I not only ought to do this—I will 
do it. But the faculty which says ‘I ought to do it,’ is not 
and cannot be the faculty which says ‘I will doit,’ ‘I resolve to 
do it... Here ends the office of the understanding. ‘I ought 
to do it,’ is a judgment ; ‘I will do it, is not ajudgment. Here 
is a new element which must not be confounded with the pre- 
ceding: this element is the Will.”{ Now, that a faculty which 
is not endowed with the attribute of intelligence can resolve, or 
make a resolution to perform a particular act, and state to itself 
the proposition ‘‘I will do it,” is quite impossible—it implies a 
contradiction ; for these operations necessarily involve a process 
of thought or reflection; and yet in the same passage we are 


* An analysis and criticism of the different opinions of writers on the nature 
and acts of the will, will present this difficult subject in different lights, or under 
a variety of circumstances, and enable me at the same time to answer any specious 
or subtle arguments that might appear as objections to my own exposition of the 
nature of volition. Itis only by such a course that we can, if possible, put a stop 
to endless discussions. 

t+ Cours de l Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne. Deuxitme Série. 25'™° 
Legon, tom. iii. 

~ ** Quand Pintelligence a jugé quwil faut faire ceci ou cela, sur tels ou tels 
motifs, il reste & passer & l’action, et d’abord & se resoudre, & prendre son parti, 
a se dire & soi-méme, non plus je dois faire, mais je veux faire. Mais la faculté 
qui dit je dois faire, n’est pas, et ne peut pas étre la faculté qui dit je veux faire, 
je prends la resolution de faire. Ici cesse le réle de lintelligence. Je dois faire 
est un jugement; je veux faire n’est point un jugement, Voila un élément 
nouveau qu'il ne faut pas confondre avec le precedent; cet élément, c’est la 
volonté.”—Op. cit. pp. 349-50. 
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informed that this assumed faculty is altogether wanting in in- 
telligence, and on that account is the free-will. But, mark again 
the inconsistency of the passage last quoted with the one that 
precedes it. What the understanding, we are told, judges 
expedient to be done, that and that only the free-will determines 
to do—that is, in every case it depends for the necessary con- 
dition of its exercise, as free-will, on the judgment and guidance 
of the understanding, without which, evidently, it either could 
not act at all, or must act blindly, without an object, end, or 
design; and then, as I have just stated, it would be incapable of 
conceiving a resolution, or forming such a notion as “TI will 
do it.” And further, M. Cousin found that the judgments of the 
understanding are bound by the laws of necessity, over which of 
course the will can have no control, and on account of which 
the claims of the understanding to be the faculty of will were 
at once rejected. But since we have just seen that the “ will” 
is dependent on the judgment for its choice of action, and con- 
sequently for its very exercise as will, it follows that it must be 
dependent on, or subject to, its necessary laws. Upon the ground, 
therefore, of entire independence, to which M. Cousin points as 
the criterion of freedom, the active principle can have no more 
claim than the understanding to the title of free-will. More- 
over, since, according to M. Cousin, this active principle, or 
supposed free-will, is neither sensation nor intelligence, it must 
necessarily be either appetite or emotion ; for these are the com- 
plemental faculties of our conscious existence. But both of 
them are rejected by M. Cousin, as passive and obedient to laws. 
“The phenomena of the will,” says M. Cousin, in another 
work, “‘ present us with the three following steps:—1. A pre- 
determination to perform an act; 2. Deliberation; 3. Choice, 
or resolution. On consideration,’ he continues, “Sit will be 
seen that reason constitutes the first process entirely, and even 
the second, for it is reason which also deliberates ; but it is not 
reason which resolves and determines itself.”"* Now let us 
examine these three operations a little more closely, and see 
whether the above statements be correct. 1. When some 
desirable object happens to present itself to my senses, or 
occur to my mind, I naturally feel a desire to obtain it; and, 
provided there be no sufficient reason and corresponding impulse 
to the contrary, or other obstacle in the way, my desire will just 
as naturally spend its force in the action necessary to obtain it. 
If, however, the steps necessary to be taken are not imme- 





* “Ye phévomene de la volonté présente les momens suivans: 1° Prédéter- 
miner un acte & faire. 2° Délibérer. 3° Choisir. Si lon y prend garde, c’est 
la raison qui constitue le premier tout entier, et méme le second, car c’est elle 
aussi qui délibére, mais ce n’est pas elle qui résoude et se détermine.”—Fragmens 
Philosophiques, Préface, p. xxvii. 
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diately perceived, or cannot be immediately pursued, the act of 
course must be delayed for a time; but my desire still remaining 
ungratified, and therefore striving for the means of gratification 
—intent on the end and awaiting only its opportunity—is now 
called a predetermination or intention to act, with that end in 
view. 2. To obtain a knowledge of the necessary means, the 
same desire of the end and intention stimulate my reason, and 
co-ordinate my thoughts in a process of deliberation on the 
circumstances of the case. 3. When this latter process is con- 
cluded, and my judgment had decided on the means necessary 
to be taken, the same desire for the end or the intention fixes 
upon these means, and having no further obstacle to restrain 
its pupulsive tendency, is spent at once in the voluntary and 
predetermined act. Such, if I mistake not, is the true analysis 
and explanation of this complex process of volition accom- 
panied by deliberation. The purpose of deliberation will of 
course differ in different cases, according as the point to be 
determined be—whether the action shall be performed at all, 
or what means are necessary for performing it; but in all cases 
the nature of the process is the same. Now, in each of the 
three processes above explained, we perceive that both the 
active and regulative elements of volition are engaged; for, 
1, the predetermination to act is an absolute desire and intention 
to act with a conscious end or design; 2, the act of deliberation 
is a special co-ordination of ideas excited by the desire to ascer- 
tain the necessary means, and is as much a volition as is the 
special co-ordination of muscles excited by the same desire to 
carry those means into execution for the predetermined end— 
which constitutes the third of these processes. It cannot 
therefore be, as M. Cousin asserts, that reason alone performs 
the first and second of these operations, and that the so-called 
will or active principle is the sole element engaged in the third. 
But let us accompany M. Cousin to his conclusion. ‘The 
intelligence or reason,” he continues, “‘ which here combines 
with the will, combines with it in a reflected form: to conceive 
an end, to deliberate, conveys.or implies the idea of reflection. 
Reflection, then, is the condition of every voluntary act.”* 
This is equivalent to the assertion, that the will, notwith- 
standing the entire independence assigned to it, cannot act 
without reflection; or that no action which is not accompanied 
by reflection can be voluntary ; and therefore, that no faculty that 
can act without reflection can of itself constitute the will, a pro- 
position which is in direct contradiction to M. Cousin’s doctrine. 





* “Ta raison qui se méle ici 4 la volonté, s’y méle sous une forme réfiéchie ; 
concevoir un but, délibérer emporte l’idée de la réflexion, La réflexion est donc 
la condition de tout acte volontaire.”—Fragmens Philosophiques, Préface, p. xxvii. 
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But, says M. Cousin, “to will means, that, while knowing 
that I can resolve and act, I deliberate whether I shall resolve 
—whether I shall act in such or such a way, and choose in 
favour of one or the other. The result of this choice—of this 
decision preceded by deliberation and predetermination, is volition 
—the immediate effect of personal activity. But before I could 
resolve in this way, I must have known that I could resolve 
and act—and must have previously resolved and acted in a 
different manner, without deliberation or predetermination, that 
is to say, without reflection. The operation which precedes re- 
flection is spontaneity.”"* The meaning of this passage is simply 
—that before I can act with reflection, that is, with a conscious 
design, [ must have been conscious of the operation of some 
unintelligent and blind impulse. But the act of a blind impulse 
cannot be regarded as my act, since it lacks the co-operation of 
that intelligence which constitutes the essential and distinctive 
element of my nature and personal consciousness. What, then, 
can be the nature of this mysterious faculty of will? It is 
spontaneity, we are told. But spontaneity is not a faculty—it 
is merely a mode of action of a faculty; to mistake the one for 
the other, is to mistake an abstraction for a reality. And since 
this faculty i is not intelligence, it must consequently be one or 
other of the complemental faculties of our conscious being— 
namely, a sensation, an appetite, or an emotion—all of which, 
however, are rejected by M. Cousin as having nothing whatever 
to do with the will; nay more, he maintains that our personal 
being, which is the will itself, and whose freedom is spontaneity, 
so far from being constituted, is actually destroyed, by the 
sensations, desires, and passions; so that, according to him, 
whenever we feel, desire, or experience any of the affections, 
our personal being is at an end!{ Thus does M. Cousin fail to 
perceive that our conscious personality or integrity is constituted, 
on the one hand, of sensations, desires, and emotions, and on 
the other hand, of conscious intelligence; and that since the 
will is our personality, and volition is a conscious act, it must 
be compounded of both the esthetic or active, and the intellectual 
or regulative elements of our nature. 


pas  #Vouloir c’est, sachant qu’on peut se résoudre et agir, délibérer si on se 
résqudra » 81 On agira de telle ou telle maniére, et choisir en faveur de l'une ou de 
Pautre. Le résultat de ce choix, de cetteldécision précédée de délibération et de 
prédétermination est la volonté, effet immédiat de l’activité personelle. Mais 
pour se résoudre et agir ainsi, il failloit savoir qu’on pouvait se résoudre et agir ; 
il failloit antérieurement s’étre résolu, avoir agi autrement, sans délibération, ni 
prédétermination, c’est & dire, sans réflexion. L’opération antérieure & la 
ener est la spontanéité.” 

‘La volonté est donc l’étre de la personne. Les mouvemens de la sensibi- 
Vite, les désirs, les passions, loin de constituer la personalité, la détruisent.”— 
Fragmens Philosophiques, Préface, xxvi. 
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But the examples which M. Cousin adduces in support of his 
position are examples which betray its unsoundness. It is un- 
questionable, he observes, that we often act without deliberation, 
by an impulse which is not foreign or external, but spontaneous, 
and a kind of sudden inspiration superior to, and better than, 
reflection. Such was the heroic impulse which uttered the 
‘qu'il mourdt” of the father of the three Horatii.* - But what 
is the feeling of heroism but an emotion—one of a class of 
feelings which M. Cousin excludes from all participation in 
volition. 

One more difficulty for M. Cousin, and for all who stand 
on the same ground. ‘ As the proper character of a spon- 
taneous act,” says he, “ consists in its not being voluntary, the 
spontaneous act is not repeated at will, and either passes un- 
perceived, or is irrevocable: it can only ultimately be recalled 
on condition of its being reflected (through the intellect), that 
is to say, on condition of its being destroyed as a spontaneous 
fact.”+ But according to M. Cousin’s previous statement, spon- 
taneity is just that peculiar and essential attribute which gives 
freedom and independence to the will, and which thus dis- 
tinguishes it alike from the understanding, the appetites, and 
the desires. It follows, therefore, as a logical consequence, that 
the will must be at once spontaneous and not spontaneous— 
free and not free !t 

That spontaneous (instinctive) movements are the means by 
which we originally acquire voluntary control over our muscular 
actions, is, as we have already seen,$ the doctrine of Hartley, 
Priestley, Bain, and some others, who deny the existence of 
a special faculty of will. But then this voluntary control 


* Fragmens Philosophiques, p. xxviii. The expression ‘‘ qu'il mourit,” to 
which Cousin here refers, is to be found in P. Corneille’s Horace, act iii., sc. vi., 
which contains some of the finest expressions of heroic grandeur in this or any 
other poet of ancient or modern times. When Julie comes and announces to the 
father, Horatius, that two of his sons have been killed in the combat, and that 
the third, who fought valiantly while his brothers were alive, fled on finding 
himself opposed and surrounded by three adversaries, the old Roman, instead of 
deploring, with his daughter Camille, the loss of the two sons who had so 
gloriously fallen, is filled with a sense of the indelible disgrace stamped on his 
name by the cowardly and shameful flight of the third; and when his daughter 
curtly inquired— 

** Que vouliez-vons qu'il fit contre trois ?”’ 
** Qu il mourft,” 


was abruptly thundered forth by the heroic and indignant Roman. 

+ ‘Le caractére propre d’un acte spontané étant de n’étre pas volontaire, l’acte 
spontané ne se répéte point & volonté, et passe, ou inapergu ou irrevocable, et ne 
peut étre ultérieurement rappelé qu’’ la condition d’étre réfiéchie, c’est a dire, 
d’étre détruit comme fait spontané.’—Fragmens Philosophiques, Préface, p. xxix. 

t See Note C, p. 214. 

§ See No. VIII. of this Journal, 1862, pp. 586-7. 
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is possible only under the guidance of intelligence. All the 
spontaneous movements of the new-born infant are the imme- 
diate effects of certain feelings of impulse or inclination, which 
are only the conscious accompaniments of vital or organic 
actions taking place in some of the nervous centres. Amongst 
these spontaneous feelings is the special appetite of hunger, 
which subsequently excites a desire and volition with a view to 
its gratification. But does the appetite, which is in this case 
the active element of the will itself, arise spontaneously, that is, 
independently within the mind? Or is it dependent on some- 
thing else? Not on the external senses, but, nevertheless, on 
a certain state of the stomach, which is itself dependent on 
external conditions. It is the stomach really that hungers, and 
calls on the brain, by exciting an appetite, to provide the means 
of supplying its necessary wants. But its necessary wants are 
the wants of the entire organism, and consist of certain excitants 
or substances which we call food, upon which, therefore, the 
spontaneous action of all the organs of the body, including 
the brain, with its special centre of appetite, is immediately 
dependent. How, then, can spontaneity, on the ground of its 
perfect freedom and entire independence as a self-moving power, 
constitute the free will? “A desire,” say Mr. Mansel and M. 
Cousin, “cannot be free, because we cannot help feeling a 
desire for what attracts.” But can we help feeling the appetite 
of hunger which arises spontaneously when our stomachs are 
empty, but which, nevertheless, excites a desire that results 
directly in volition, whenever we act with a view to its gratifica- 
tion, and which, therefore, on such occasions is the active 
element of the will? Hence, the so-called spontaneous feelings 
or impulses, resulting in spontaneous movements, being them- 
selves the result of organic actions of the nervous centres, 
which in their turn are dependent on external conditions, must 
also “‘obey laws which they have not themselves made,” and be 
consequently “marked by the same necessity” as intelligence, 
which, however, is the only element that can supply the con- 
ditions of moral freedom, that is, deliberation and choice.* To 
attribute freedom to a blind impulse which must necessarily act 
in one and only one particular way, whether for good or for evil, 
is as absurd as it would be to attribute freedom to the sun 
because it emits its rays spontaneously, that is, without external 
compulsion, and by virtue of its physical constitution. And 
to reduce the free actions of men to the same level with the 
unalterable or necessarily invariable operations of mere physical 
forces, is just the dangerous error which the doctrine of these 


* See above, p. 200. 
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writers is intended to oppose, but into which, as we have seen, 
it must necessarily betray its supporters. 

It has been already observed that volition and moral freedom 
imply spontaneity, as one of its necessary conditions; but to 
overlook the distinction between spontaneity and will is to 
confound physical with moral liberty, as M. Cousin and others 
unwittingly do. Perhaps no writer who has fallen into this 
error has obscured the fallacy and maintained his position by 
such powerful reasoning and specious argument as the celebrated 
Dr. Samuel Clarke. I shall, therefore, briefly examine his pre- 
mises as they appear in different parts of his works, and deal 
with him as I have done with Cousin; a task which I consider 
the more necessary, because he has succeeded in misleading 
other writers, and amongst these, no less distinguished a philo- 
sopher than Dugald Stewart, who considers that his discussions 
on the subject contain ‘“ the most important, as well as powerful, 
of all his metaphysical arguments. Almost every page in the 
subsequent history of this controversy,” he continues, “‘ may be 
regarded as an additional illustration of the soundness of Clarke's 
reasonings, and of the sagacity with which he anticipated the 
fatal errors likely to ensue from the system which he opposed.’ * 
I shall show, however, that the system with its fatal errors 
which Clarke fancied that he was refuting, are precisely those 
which must follow necessarily as logical consequences of his 
own statements, from which, had he perceived those conse- 
quences, he would of course have shrunk with horror and 
disgust. 

This great and excellent man, from his zeal to prove the 
entire independence of the will, contended that it is endowed 
with a power of beginning motion, or a self-moving principle of 
action, which is independent of everything but the will.of the 
Creator. In a certain sense it is true that man, and every other 
organized being capable of locomotion, possesses a self-moving 
principle, inasmuch as such a principle is inherent in, and 
dependent on, the constitution of the organism which he calls 
himself; but in every conscious movement, it must manifest 
itself in the form either of sensation, appetite, emotion, or intel- 
hgence ; and for these manifestations it is dependent on the 
instrumentality of special material organs. Free-will, however, 
or moral liberty, we are told, is not dependent on sensation and 
intelligence, for neither of these “‘has anything to do with the 
question of liberty,” which consists solely in the power of 
acting.t Now besides sensation and mind, there is no other 








* Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers, Appendix. 
+ Remarks upon Collins's Philosophical Inquiry concerning Human Liberty ; 
appended to the Collection of Papers. 
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manifestation of a motor principle, except the vital movements 
by which the organic or vegetative functions of the body are 
carried on. If, therefore, we exclude sensation and mind— 
which here is understood as comprehending all our conscious 
faculties—we reduce man to the condition of the lowest animal, 
or even the lowest plant, and make his free-will to consist of the 
merely organic or vital power by which the heart beats or the 
lungs breathe. “ But,” says Dr. Clarke, in a different part of 
the same paper, ‘the mechanical and involuntary motions of 
the body, such as the pulsation of the heart, and the like, are 
all necessary, and are none of them actions.” ..... ‘che 
pulsation of the heart is as necessary a motion as that of a 
clock.” How, then, could Clarke reasonably complain of, and 
endeavour to refute, his opponent—who made the difference 
between a man and a clock to consist of nothing but sensation 
and intelligence—when his own statements, pursued to their 
logical consequences, would have compelled him to acknowledge 
that he himself made no difference at all between them; since, 
after excluding all our conscious faculties of sensation and 
mind, the only remaining principle of motion in man’s nature, 
upon which, according to him, free-will solely depends, consists 
in the vital or organic force, whose effects or motions he, at the 
very same time, admits to be necessary motions, and no more 
the actions of the man than the motions of the clock are the 
actions of a clock; that is, that none of them proceed from a 
self-moving power. Hence, according to Clarke's argument, 
man has a self-moving power, and has not a self-moving power ; 
his own actions are not his own actions, and his free-will is not 
free-will. 

In other passages this writer calls the “self-moving power” 
physical liberty or spontaneity. “‘In beasts,” he says, ‘the 
same physical liberty or self-moving power is wholly separate 
from a sense, or consciousness, or capacity of judging of moral 
good and evil, and is vulgarly called spontaneity.” .... “In 
man, this physical liberty is joined with a sense, or conscious- 
ness, of moral good and evil, and is therefore eminently called 
liberty.” Now since there can be no sense or consciousness 
of moral good and evil without intelligence, it follows that 
what is eminently called liberty in man, that j is, his freedom of 
will, must be dependent on intelligence as one of its necessary 
ba idation at for, if man can have frooswill without intelligence, 
as Clarke asserts that he can, then his freedom must be the 
mere physical freedom of the vital force, which Clarke, as we 
have already seen, declares to be no freedom at all. ‘The 
actions of every living creature,” we are told, “are all of them 
essentially free,” whether or not they be possessed of intelligence 
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and sensation. By freedom is here meant the capacity of action 
by the exertion of some inherent force; and by action is meant | 
not the interna] vital movements, like those of the heart, but 
external movements or locomotion. Every plant, therefore, 
capable of the least spontaneous movement of any of its external 
parts, must, according to Clarke's argument, ‘be accounted a 
free agent. : | 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ whether we are at liberty to will 
or not to will?” he says, that so far as the understanding is - 
concerned we are not, for the understanding is passive; and so . 
far he is correct, for the understanding alone has no voluntary ~ 
motor power. But when he says that by virtue of the active : 
faculty, or spontaneity alone, we are at liberty to will or not, he 
is certainly in error, and states an absurd proposition ; for spon- 
taneity, consisting, according to him and others, of something « 
distinct from, and independent of, our conscious faculties of | 
mind and feeling, can, as already stated, be nothing else than ~ 
the unconscious organic force, and therefore can have no choice, 
which is the essence of free-will. To the question, “ whether 
we are at liberty to will or choose one or the other of two or - 
more objects ?” the answer, he says, is the same—that by virtue ~ 
of the understanding we aNeey but by virtue of the active > 
faculty, or spontaneity, we can. ae again, we find the same 
fallacy and contradiction. The understanding by itself, can 
only compare one object with another, and judge of their quali- 
ties, but possesses no craving or appetite for either. On the 
other hand, the active principle alone would be unable to form 
any judgment of the comparative value of objects, and therefore 
could have no power of choice of one rather than another, but 
must necessarily crave after, and, in the absence of any obstacle, 
be attracted towards that to which its properties have a natural 
tendency; and in this mere craving or attraction for a particular 
object presented, without the privilege of judging of its compa- 
rative value, and of exciting some other kind of feeling or 
craving, we should be no more at liberty to will or choose one 
or the other of two or more objects, than a stone thrown into 
the air would be at liberty to choose whether it should gravitate 
toward the earth or toward the moon. What Clarke appears 
to have meant by “‘ choice or will,” is the mere exertion of force 
in action, and towards some particular object; but this.alone, 
in any living being, is no more will or choice than it would be 
will or choice in a stone, when simply let loose in the air, to 
gravitate towards the earth instead of sii stationary.* 

It is really surprising that men like Dr. Samuel Clarke, 








* See Note B., p. 212, 
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Cousin, Dugald Stewart, and others equally distinguished for 
their depth of thought and powers of reasoning, could allow 
themselves to be betrayed into so much perplexity and contra- 
diction. Such, however, is the fact, if we are to place any 
reliance at all on accurate analysis and legitimate deduction. 
But how is this fact to be explained ? Chiefly, I think, by the 
influence of a well-meant but mistaken religious prejudice, 
which biassed the judgment and diverted the attention from the 
true path of inquiry; so that instead of starting from an accu- 
rate analysis of different acts of volition, they began synthetically 
by assuming the existence of some simple, mysterious, and 
lawless principle, of which they could form no clear or definite 
conception, and to which, therefore, as occasion required, they 
attributed ad libitum certain mysterious functions which served 
to explain, to their own satisfaction, whatever was otherwise 
inexplicable ! 

When we reflect on the fact that the doctrines which I have 
been opposing, haye been espoused and defended for centuries 
by many of the most eminent philosophers, and that in a more 
or less modified form they still continue to maintain their 
ground, we might infer, what has proved to be the case, that 


‘they are founded on a mixture of truth and error, which are so 


intimately and peculiarly blended together as to escape distine* 
tion by minds which are biassed by particular prejudices. It 
appears, therefore, that the only chance left of effecting a uni- 
formity of opinion, and stopping so protracted a discussion, lies 
in a complete examination of every fact and every proposition 
that can be employed in the premises of this celebrated con- 
troversy. 

There are certain propositions that seem to be at once so 
evident and consistent with our own personal experience, that 
scarcely any one refuses to admit them without examination, 
or, unless for some especial purpose, thinks of inquiring whether 
they be absolutely, or only partially, true ; while i in reality they 
may be true only in one sense, and false in another, although 
the truth may happen to be so prominent and glaring as to 
blind one’s perception of the error. Such would appear to be 
the general proposition that ‘man and every animal are endowe 
with a self-moving faculty,” or ‘a power of beginning motion.” 
Now in one sense this expression means, and is intended to 
mean, that unless he’be prevented by external force, a man has 
the power either to remam at rest, or to begin motion whenever 
he feels inclined ; and in this sense, and so far, the proposition 


_ is perfectly true; for if the motor power be a feeling, or impulse, 


which is either suggested or sanctioned by his intelligence, as 


already explained, “he performs an act of volition resulting from 
No. X. P 


~, 
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the co-overation of those faculties which together, and only 
together, constitute his conscious self as a personal being. But 
this is not the sense in which the expression ‘‘power of begin- 
ning motion” is employed by Clarke and many others ; for they 
mean by it, as already shown, a power which is independent 
not only of the feelings and the understanding, but of every 
condition and circumstance except the will of the Creator who 
bestowed it. This faculty, therefore, they regard as one of the 
faculties peculiar to the soul. But grant it to be a faculty of 
the soul; then, since it is said to be neither feeling nor intelli- 
gence, it must be not only a blind, but an wnconscious, faculty, 
which we can know only by its effects: it cannot, therefore, 
constitute the will, for volition wmplies consciousness. We 
know that in different states of profound unconsciousness, or 
insensibility, occasignal spontaneous movements—spasmodic or 
otherwise—may occur; but no one considers such movements 
voluntary, or actions of the man himself. And again, “ the 
actions of every living being,” savs Clarke, “are all of them 
essentially free.” “‘ Liberty,” says Dr. Price, ‘is common to all 
animals, as well as to all reasonable beings ; every animal, as 
such, possessing powers of self-motion, or spontaneity.” I, 
therefore, activity or spontaneity of action belong only to the 
soul as a separate immaterial entity, then we must not only 
suppose a similar entity in some of the lowest animals and 
plants, because they possess spontaneity, but must deny it in 
others that are higher in the scale, because the same power is 
wanting. It is not my intention here to deny the existence, or 
discuss the question, of a separate immaterial soul, but simply to 
prove that spontaneity may occur without it, and have its source 
in the material organism. Jor it is- contended by those who 
hold the opposite Rachie. that matter, and therefore the material 
organism, cannot possibly have the power of action, or spon- 
taneity, because it 1s purely passive, and no agent at all; and 
for the same reason the same predication is extended to sensa- 
tion, to the desires, and the emotions. Now, by reflecting on 
the phenomena of nature, we shall find that there is no such 
thing as pure passivity in matter. Every particle of matter 
possesses certain properties, that is, certain inherent forces 
which, in some form or other, are incessantly exerting themselves, 
or acting upon the forces of other particles. When a body is 
moved by a foreign or external impulse, resulting from the will 
of a living agent, it is not purely passive, but resists that im- 
pulse, not ‘of course with design, but by reason of the force which 
it exerts in an opposite direction on surrounding bodies. And 
the same resistance is offered whenever one particle of matter is 
moved by another, not from external impulse, but by virtue of 
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its inherent force. So that the supposed passivity and inaction 
of matter does not arise from any absence of force or power of 
acting, but simply from the fact that that force or power, under 
existing conditions, is opposed and restrained by another of 
superior energy. Every particle of matter, therefore, possesses 
an inherent principle, or capacity, of self motion ; but whether 
this principle shall spontaneously result in actual motion or not, 
will depend solely on the external and merely accidental condi- 
tions of the absence or presence of resistance and restraint 
opposed to it by other forces.* Now, there is reason for believing 
that these external conditions may be so regulated and provided 
as to allow physical forces, or the principle of motion inherent 
in matter, not only to carry on those continuous operations 
which constitute life in an organism, but even to originate at 
intervals the occasional phenomena of outward action and loco- 
motion, as I shall take a future opportunity of explaining. 

In reviewing these inquiries, then, on the nature of the will, 
we find, not only that the theory which I have adopted and 
founded on a careful analysis of different forms of volition is 
consistent with itself and competent to afford a satisfactory 
explanation of the facts to which it may be applied, but that 
every opposite theory that has been proposed, when properly 
examined and tried by a similar test, has proved to be wholly 
untenable, and, when followed out to its logical consequences, 
- has resulted in absurdity and contradiction. 

It cannot fail to be perceived, that the facts elicited and the 
conclusions drawn in the course of this discussion must bring 
into clearer light many at least of the obscurities that belong 
to the dark and difficult question of moral liberty. For the 
consideration of this subject, however, the urgency of my ana- 
tomical and physiological investigations will not at present 
allow me the requisite leisure. 





Mote A, poy. 


Bishop Butler has some excellent remarks on this tendency 
of immoderate self-love and self-interest. “‘ Happiness or satis- 
faction, says this sturdy philosopher, ‘consists only in the 
enjoyment of those objects which are by nature suited to our 
several particular appetites, passions, and affections. So that 
if self-love wholly engrosses us, and leaves no room for any 
other principle, there can be absolutely no such thing at all as 
happiness or enjoyment of any kind whatever; since happiness 
consists in the gratification of particular passions, which sur- 





* See Note D, p. 218. 
Pee 
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passes the having of them ..... Our fondness for a child 
is not generally thought to be for its advantage; and if there 
be any guess to be made from appearances, surely that character 
we call selfish is not the most promising for happiness. Such 
a temper may plainly be, and exert itself in a degree and manner 
which may give unnecessary and useless solicitude and anxiety, 
in a degree and manner which may prevent obtaining the means 
and materials of enjoyment, as well as the making use of them. 
Tmmoderate self-love does very ill consult its own interest; and 
how much soever a paradox it may appear, it is certainly true, 
that, even from self-love, we should endeavour to get over all 
inordinate regard to, and consideration of, ourselves.”"— Butler's 
Fifteen Sermons. Sermon XI. 


Norte B., p. 208. 


Dr. Samuel Clarke, in one of his controversies on this subject, 
conducted his argument in a manner so specious as to silence 
completely, if he did not perfectly convince, his opponent.* 
Nevertheless, through the whole train of reasoning there runs @ 
fallacy which, on account of the importance of the subject to 
which it relates, I shall not hesitate to expose. It will be seen that 
Clarke’s fundamental error lies in his confounding volition with 
mere spontaneity of action, and mere physical with moral liberty ; 
together with his notion of what constitutes an agent. “‘So far,” 
he says, “ as anything is passive, so far “tis subject to necessity ; - 
so far as ‘tis an agent, so far ‘tis free; for action and freedom 
are, I think, perfectly identical ideas.” Between the final per- 
ception of the understanding, which is passive, and the first 
operation or exertion of the active faculty or self-motive power, 
there is not, he says, any connexion at allt Now, it is quite 
true that there is no unconditional or absolutely necessary con- 
nexion between these two processes ; for there may be an exer- 
cise of mind without motor action, and motor action without 
exercise of mind; but then, as we have already seen, neither 
the one nor the other alone can constitute an act of volition ; 
so that, although action, absolutely, may be perfectly inde- 
pendent of mind, still, whenever that action is to be accounted 
voluntary, or performed with an object in view, “the perception 
of the understanding, which is passive, and the exertion of the 
active or self-moving power,” must, under these conditions, be 
necessarily connected. But Clarke maintains that, “in their 
not being connected lies the difference between action an ¢d 
passion; which difference is the essence of liberty.” From 


* See his correspondence with a gentleman of the University of Cambridg e, 
in the Appendix to his Correspondence to Leibnitz. 
+ Answer to First Letter. 
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which it must be inferred, that whenever the spontaneous self- 
motive faculty acts in conjunction with mind, it is passive—is a 
slave, and no agent at all! And yet, further on, he declares 
that “ the self-motive power is (in all animals) spontaneity, and 
{in rational ones) what we call liberty ;” so that if it be liberty 
only in rational animals, that liberty must be dependent on their 
reason ; an inference which is in direct contradiction to his 
previous statements, as well as to others that occur elsewhere. 
“ A man’s understanding,” he continues, “judges of what he is 
to do as his eyes discern the way; but a blind or winking man 
has power to walk without seeing, and every living agent has a 
physical power to act, whether he makes any use of his judg- 
ment and understanding or no. Unintelligent matter,” he adds, 
“can be no agent, because action supposes (in every notion of 
it) life and consciousness ; but that consciousness which makes 
action be action is entirely a distinct thing from that perception 
or judgment by which a man determines beforehand concerning 
the reasonableness or fitness of what he is about to act. An 
agent overruled by a blind impulse is a contradiction in terms ; 
for then he is not at all an agent, but a mere patient. But an 
agent acting not according to the last judgment of his under- 
standing, is like a man shutting his eyes and walking at a 
venture down a precipice. * ‘The specious sophistry of this pas- 
sage appears to have been that which especially staggered and 
silenced Clarke’s opponent. But, setting aside some errors in 
it, which are exposed in criticisms on Cousin,t let us examine 
the statements contained in the four last passages. Well, then 
—he compares the light or judgment of the understanding to 
the light or discerning faculty of the eye; and asserts, sub- 
stantially, that as a man physically or organically blind has the 
power to walk, although he cannot see where he is going, so a 
living agent, intellectually blind, has the power to act, although 
he does not understand what he is doing. Now these two cases 
are not at all parallel, and can be compared only in a figurative 
sense. It is quite true that a man organically blind has the 
power to walk or act without seeing. It is equally true that a 
living agent has the power to act without employing his under- 
standing; but there is this essential and important difference 
between the two cases,—that the blind man, although deprived 
of the use of his eyes, employs his understanding, and has, 
therefore, not only the power to walk, but the privilege of 
judging whether it be advisable or prudent to walk without the 
guidance of his eyes—whether, in fact, he will not probably 
walk into danger, and whether he had not better remain still ; 


* Ibid. Answer to Third Letter. + See p. 203. 
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whereas a living agent without understanding, or one acting 
without in any way employing his understanding (which is 
practically the same thing), does not judge and consider the 
circumstances and possible consequences of the action, and has, 
therefore, no privilege of choosing any other course, nor any 
reason within himself for restraining the impulse to action which 
urges him on, perhaps, to utter but unforeseen destruction, and 
which therefore is, in every sense, a blind unpulse overruling 
him. But, according to Clarke’s statement, “an agent over- 
ruled by a blind impulse is a contradiction in terms; for then 
he is not at all an agent,” but merely passive, It follows, there- 
fore, that a living being acting without understanding is not an 
agent at all—that is, he is not a free being; for “action and 
freedom,” we are told, “‘ are perfectly identical ideas.” But this 
necessary conclusion is in flat contradiction to the statements 
of Clarke, and the points for which he is contending. In the 
last sentence of the same passage he varies the two cases a 
little by comparing “an agent acting not according to the last 
judgment of his understanding,” to ““a man shutting his eyes 
and walking at a venture down a precipice.” Here we have 
again the same fallacious kind of comparison as that. which I 
have just exposed ; for, in the first case, the supposed agent, 
acting without understanding, follows an intellectually blind 
impulse, which urges him on for good or for evil; whereas the 
man although organically blind, foresees intellectually and 
understands the danger to which he would expose himself by 
“ walking at a venture down a precipice ;” and the dread ofthis 
danger, excited by reflection, would induce him not to be so 
foolish as to shut his eyes; or, if he must shut his eyes, net to 
risk a trip down the precipice. We see, then, that the state- 
ments of Clarke, when pursued to their logical consequences, 
lead necessarily to the conclusions which they were intended to 
oppose. 
Nore C., p. 204. 

I have thought proper to refute all these statements of 
M. Cousin, more particularly because they are not peculiar to 
him, but are continually employed by others in support of the 
same general conclusions. Nor must it be supposed, because 
their fallacy is evident by the light in which I have placed 
them, that there is therefore no difficulty in detecting it as they 
stand in the author's works; for many of the statements which 
I have brought closely together and confronted with each other, 
are scattered widely apart, and moreover supported separately 
by specious and subtle reasoning, clothed at times in the lan- 
guage of metaphor, which gives, indeed, a charm to the i tt 
but ‘ambiguity to the meaning. 
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, Note D., p. 211. 

It is evident, therefore, that the so-called vis inertie is 
nothing more than the force which every particle of matter 
exerts towards every other particle under certain conditions ; 
and is the same force which, under other conditions, manifests 
the phenomena of activity and self-motion. A body at rest—as 
on the surface of the earth—will remain at rest, until either it 
be compelled to move by some external impulse, or its external 
relations be so altered as to allow its own inherent force to 
result spontaneously in motion. But why does the body remain 
at rest or manifest a state of inertia? Not from a want of in- 
herent force, or capacity to move, but simply because the force 
which it exerts towards the earth's centre happens to be greater 
than that which it exerts towards other objects; while, ‘at the 
same time, its tendency to move towards that centre is impeded 
by the solidity of the earth itself, and consequently it remains 
at rest. If a stone be suspended, or supported by any means 
whatever, so soon as the support is withdrawn the stone begins 
to move towards the earth spontaneously—that is, by its own 
force, and without the application of any external impulse. It 
would be futile and absurd to object that the stone is passively 
attracted by the earth, for we know that the attraction is reci- 
procal, and in the direct ratio of the respective masses; and 
even if the attraction were only on the one side, the truth of the 
proposition, that matter exerts an inherent power of self-motion, 
would be proved by the fact that the earth itself is matter. It is 
a lawin mechanics, that the inertia of a body isin the direct ratio 
of its weight; but its weight is its gravitating force. The inertia 
of material particles, however, arising from gravitation, is being 
continually overcome, in some way or other, by the interference 
of other forces with which matter is also endowed, and by which, 
from their successive action, other new states of inertia and of 
motion are alternately induced. Such are the attractions and 
repulsions arising from cohesion, chemical affinity, electricity, 
magnetism, light, heat; from the forces engaged in the pheno- 
mena of evaporation wm vacuo; of endosmose and exosmose ; 
the equal diffusion of fluids and gases of different densities, and 
in the latter case, even when the heavier gas is below the other. 
From the reciprocal interference of all these forces, there arises, 
in the inorganic world, a succession of changes, as varied and 
uninterrupted, and as conspicuous for their order and marvellous 
design, as are the changes that occur in the living organism. 

It was believed by the ancient philosophers that in all things 
there is both an active and a passive principle. The passive 
principle is matter: the active principle is the Divine Reason 
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which resides within it.*. The elements consist of both these 
principles together, and therefore are both active and passive. 
This matter, however, is not the matter which we see, and feel, 
and Pandles buta certain materia prima (vAn Bra which 
consists of a substance (ovora) void of all properties, but yet the 
common or primary substratum (76 mpwroy Uqoxeipevov) of them 
all. It is therefore without body, or bulk, or form (acwparoc, 
aueyeOnc, auoppoc). It is neither earth, air, fire, nor water, nor 
any of the things they produce or are produced from ; but is a 
certain invisible and formless kind of existence, which, however, 
is the recipient of all things (avdparov cidd¢ ti kal apoppor, 
mavosyec. Plato, Timeus. See also Aristotle, Physic., lib. 1. 
cap. ix. De Gen. et Corr., lib. i. cap. vu., and lib. 11. cap. ix. ; 
and Metaphys. lib. xii. cap. 11.) This opinion was founded on the 
continual flux or transmutation of one element into another. 
That which we now call water, says Plato, on being converted into 
solid matter, appears to become stone and earth: on being eva- 
porated it becomes aériform: air when burned becomes fire, and 
so on: all things appearing, as In a circle, to afford generation 
to each other KeteeD TE OUTW OladLodvTa sic GAAnAA, we patvE- 
Tal, THY yeveotv). Who then, he continues, can assert with con- 
fidence that any of these is one thing rather than another? Where- 
fore, it would be safer to say, for instance, that fire is not this 
or that thing, but such-like—that is to say, something fiery ; 
that water is not this or that, but some such thing—namely, 
something watery. But that in which each thing appears to be 
first generated and then destroyed as such, is alone worthy of 
those names which we give to this thing or the other. For that 
is always the same, and receives all things without putting on 
the specific form of any (Timeus). This common nature and 
universal recipient, is the materia prima or common substratum 
—a privation of all properties and forms, but retaining the capa- 
city of assuming all.t 

Now, at the present day, the notion commonly entertained of 
what we call matter is substantially identical with this doctrine 
of the ancients. We talk of a substratum or substance as dis- 
tinct from all its properties, which inhere in it. But a supposed 
substance, distinct from, and capable of existence without pro- 
perties, is not a substance at all—it is a mere negation of exist- 
ence—a mental abstraction and not a material reality. We can 


* Diogenes Laertius, lib. vii. 

+ Timzus and Plato seem to have regarded this mysterious substance as iden- 
tical with extension or space; Timeus calls it rozoc and ywpa; and Plato, 
ywopa and tdpa. The same view of it was taken by Descartes, for the same 
reasons, but without stating whence he derived it.—Principia Philosophie, pars 
prima, sect. liii., and pars secunda, sects. iv. x. and xi. 
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form a conception of matter only by the effects which these pro- 
perties produce on our organs of sense, and which we must 
attribute to certain forces acting in this way. Beyond these we 
know nothing, and can form no adequate conception of anything 
else as belonging to matter.* We know that, like the imaginary 
substratum, they are variously correlated, and capable of mani- 
festing themselves in a variety of ways.t But the forces are not 
something distinct from their properties, and capable of existence 
or even conception without them; for each property is merely 
the mode of action—the modus operandi of the forces themselves 
—the formal law according to which they are unceasingly exert- 
ing themselves, in one way or other, whether or not their effects 
happen to be manifested to our senses, or appear as sensible 
phenomena. . 

And, if I may speak reverentially on the subject, the view 
which I have just propounded appears to be the only one by 
which the creation of matter can be adequately conceived by 
the human mind. If in nature there be nothing beyond a sys- 
tem of forces, which are ever energizing or exerting themselves 
in the form of properties, and by their various effects on our 
senses, produce in us the sensations and notions of what we call 
matter—then matter, thus considered, may be conceived as a 
production or evolution of the Divine mind itself. In man, the 
mental conceptions, with the feelings or emotions, which are 
engaged in volitional acts, are constantly resolved, within the 
material organism, into the wnconscious nerve-forces, of various 
kinds, which, in their composition with the similarly-organic 
forces inherent in, or rather constituting some of the organic 
tissues, result in a variety of actions which carry out the design 
of the volitional conception out of which they were resolved. 
Now, since the unconscious nerve-forces, thus evolved, are simi- 
lar in kind to the other organic forces which constitute organic 
matter, we may conceive how the conscious conceptions of the 








* It is the visible and tactile extension and solidity of bodies that suggests the 
notion of some substratum apart from the subtle properties of matter. But visible 
and tactile solidity are only the effects of forces; in the one instance producing 
certain organic changes in our optic nerves and nerve-centres; and, in the other 
instance, effering resistance to our own muscular force. Many bodies having both 
visible and tactile solidity may be reduced to states in which they lose both, and 
may be again brought back to their original condition; while others that are un- 
appreciable by our senses in their ordinary state, may, by merely changing their 
conditions, assume the state of visible and tactile solidity. 

+ It is not, however, always correct when it is said that one force is converted 
into another. When electricity, for instance, appears from the action of heat on 
metal, it is not the heat alone, under another fourm, but the resultant of the com- 
position of the force of heat with the forces which it meets with in the metal. It 
is equally incorrect when it is said that heat and light are converted into vital 
force, for vital actions are, in such cases, the resultant of the composition of the 
forces of heat and light with the forces which they encounter in the organism. 
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Divine mind, as volitional acts of creation, can be resolved, as 
it were, in a similar way, into the various unconscious forces 
which constitute the elements of the material world.* And 
without speculating on the question, whether the specific forms 
of matter arose out of the differentiation of other forms of a more 
general kind, we may conceive it to be probable that these 
forees, by their laws of reciprocal action on each other in the 
system of the world, would tend to the material realization of 
that unity and that design which were involved in the con- 
ceptions and volitional acts of the Divine mind out of which 
they were themselves evolved. 

In this idea—or theory, if it may be so called—of creation, 
there is nothing pantheistic; or if there be, it is certainly less 
pantheistic than the common notion, that the Divine mind itself 
is present in every particle of matter, however gross or vile, 
constituting its essential and efficient properties. For, accord- 
ing to the view which I have propounded, the material forces in 
nature are no more the conscious personality of the Deity than 
the nerve-forces evolved from acts of human volition are the 
conscious personality of man. 

These views, although submitted with deference, are very 
different from the incomprehensible and _ baseless ‘dreams of 
ancient and even modern philosophers on the creation of the 
material world; for they are based on the revelations of experi- 
mental science. And thus itis that the speculative flights of 
the metaphysician, and the bold assumptions of @ prior rea- 
soning, can be corrected only through the lapse of ages 
by the severer lessons of experience and the sober induction 
of facts which await disclosure at their appointed time. For 
the truths of natural science—the truths of nature, as appre- 
hended by the human mind—have a correlative mode of 
production, a correlation of development, wm tme. Facts 
are slowly collected, which in the course of generations explain, 
or are explained by others, to which, by the laws and constitu- 
tion of the mind itself, they successively and necessarily give 
rise; and thus from age to age, although with unequal course, 
the tide of discovery flows on, ‘and science becomes the erowth 
of combined experience and thought. Observation, experiment, 
and induction alternately enlarge or enlighten the field of re- 
search, and point out each other's path. The gradual, slow, 
and often irksome business of experience must precede the dis- 
covery of all great truths, which neither the profound thought 








* This argument from analogy will be the more satisfactory if, as there is the 
strongest reason to believe, the nerve-force, and therefore nerve-matter, with the 
rest of the vital forces, be nothing more than physical forces under peculiar con- 
ditions of operation. 
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nor the subtle sagacity of the philosopher will enable him to 
realize or reach, except from the high and stable ground which 
time and labour have raised. A Pythagoras, indeed, by a happy 
thought, or unaccountable insight, might catch, as it were, at 
the shadow of a far-distant truth; but the accumulated toil of 
ages was required to. embody, fix, and confirm it: for even 
Newton himself, with all the strength and with all the light of 
human genius, would have failed, or probably have failed, to 
grasp the great fact, had he lived at an earlier period, or at 
least anterior to the discovery of Kepler’s laws, which in his deep 
and fertile thought at once suggested and were explained by— 
nay, were identified in abstract form with—those wonderful and 
beautiful theorems on the ratios of tangential to centripetal 
forces, in which he might be said to have concentrated the 
scattered light struck out through many generations by philo- 
sophers who never could have anticipated the part they were 
destined to partake in the discovery of the system of the 
world ! 





Art. IL—THE DIET OF THE INSANE. 
By Henry M‘Cormac, M.D., Belfast. 


THE regimen, as to food, of the insane is important in more 
ways than one. It is important in respect of the preservation 
of their bodily health and strength. It is important as regards 
their psychical health. ‘There can be no difference of opinion 
about the first; and if we consider the directly pleasurable 
influences springing from well-directed appeals to the organ of 
taste, the influence of the great principle of substitution in the 
treatment of the insane, even in the matter of foods and drinks, 
there will be just as little difference of opinion about the latter. 

I think that the dietary of the sick in mind should not be 
inferior to the dietary of the attendants on the insane. I think 
it would be well if both could commonly dine at the same table. 
A superior dietary, and more especially a varied dietary, I 
maintain, is wholly beneficial in the treatment of the insane. I 
would not have the food of two successive days, much more the 
food of all the days of the year, entirely alike. In this respect . 
we should imitate the diversity that subsists out of doors, where 
an inferior, because a varied, dietary is found preferable to a 
dietary that is superior per se, but which is otherwise unvaried. 

It costs no more, I assert, to have a good food regimen than 
a poor and inefficient one. Nay, it will be found cheaper, 
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cheaper both in the first instance and ‘in the last. For man’s 
frame must be supplied with certain essentials, and it only costs 
a little expenditure of thought and feeling to vary these essentials, 
day by day, and to offer them in an agreeable, instead of a mean 
and sordid form. 

I do not wish to say that a profuse dietary is the best. What 
I mean to say is, that it should be varied, agreeable, and at- 
tractively served. These last conditions being constantly held 
in view, there will be a saving—as in the article of animal 
food, for example, of which about four ounces, with proper 
condiments, vegetable and cereal accompaniments, will then, I 
conceive, prove sufficient. A pound of meat and a pound of 
bread, indeed, must be looked upon as the essential food-staple, 
the foundations of the animal man. But if only the food- 
equivalent be administered, it is not absolutely essential that it 
should be in this form. <A little animal food, with a judicious 
alternation of vegetables, grains, and even fruit, when available, 
after the fashion of French cookery, would be found preferable 
to the wedges of plain meat of the English asylums, and very 
much so to the potatoes and sordid broth of the Irish asylums. 

There should be some sumptuosity in the manner of catering 
for the insane. Glass and porcelain are happily cheap these 
days. It would cost little to have the one of varied forms and 
colours, and the other decked as with fruit and flowers. ‘The 
arts of photography and polychromy are now so advanced as to 
furnish cheap and abundant resources in these respects ; and 
both would lend their cheering aid in rescuing, to however 
limited an extent, the afflicted from the monotonous tyranny of 
their morbid trains of thought. 

There might also be some pomp and circumstance in the 
attendance. A corps of waiters, male and female, might be 
organized from among the insane. And it might be so arranged, 
by means of harmless appeals to their vanity and their palate, 
as to render this office rather a coveted distinction than other- 
wise. 

The band should be in attendance at meal-hours, so as with a 
judicious alternation of sacred and secular music, to gladden 
and impress the sufferers. Almost all the insane are capable of 
receiving agreeable impressions from music, as well as of be- 
coming proficients in it. And it is very desirable that such an 
innocent, cheap, and effective source of healthy distraction 
should be turned to the fullest account. 

The food of the imsane is a matter of so great importance, 
that I think it should prove the subject of a special commission, 
with a view to the compulsory adoption of an improved varied 
dietary in all asylums—English, Irish, and Scottish. The 
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seasons of the year, and the capabilities of the locality, would 
have to be considered somewhat; but the diet should always 
be good. Some sort of drink—sweet ale or wine, ought to 
prove an ingredient in the daily fare. If regimen have any 
influence, and who can deny that it has influence, a superior 
and varied dietary, by aiding in the grand result of furthering the 
happiness and the return to mental sanity, would prove cheaper 
every way than the sordid and dreary regimen with which we are 
to.some extent content to subject the insane. 


The following is the dietary of the Belfast District Hospital 
for the Insane :— 





BREAKFAST. 
One quart stirabout (made with 8 oz. fine, or 7 oz. coarse Mal 
meal) and three-fourths of a pint mixed milk. . . ws Every 
One-and-a-half pint stirabout and one halfpint 1 mixed Roms) morning. 
ce ee on ws 


e 


DINNER. 


One half-pound loaf bread (or 3 lbs. potatoes), 6 oz. solid Males & i 3 days 


meat, and one pint soup. . § Females. § a week. 
One half-pound loaf bread (or 3 Ibs. potatoes) and one 


quart soup (made with ox-heads and bones-cut out of > Males. d 

meat, vegetables, oatmeal, barley, pease, &c.) 3 i 
One half-pound loaf bread (or 3 lbs. potatoes), ‘a one- ) Pemal Sa 

and-half pint soup. . a arse 
Three-fourths of a pound loaf bread ‘(or 3h Ibs. potatoes) Mal . 

and one pint mixed milk . air 1 day 
One half-pound loaf bread (or 3 Ibs. potatoes) and one pint Renal a week, 

mixed milk. . . so eee: t Meat 

SUPPER. 

One half-pound loaf bread and three-fourths of a pint of Mal 

new milk . . ; de Summer 
One half-pound loaf bread and one half. pint new milk . Females, ) 6 months. 
One quart stirabout and three-fourths of a pint new milk Males. Winter 
One-and-half pint stirabout and one half-pint new milk. Females. i 6 months. 


* * Patients who are actively employed are allowed a portion of meat, in addi- 
tion to the soup, five instead of three days in the week. When the state of the 
patient’s health requires it, the diet is changed accordingly, and any other sub- 
stituted that may be considered requisite by the medical officers. 


It will be seen that it is more congruous with the habits and 
mode of life of the patients while in their own poor homes than 
with that liberal scale of allowance, of which the great impor- 
tance has been so fully recognised in English asylums for the 
insane. There is, however, no salt fish in the list, and no salt 
bacon, articles commonly and very desirably included in the 
home-food of the: Irish poor. ‘The amount is ample, but the 
food is too little varied; it is, in fact, hardly varied at all, un- 
less the greater or less ae of potatoes and, conversely, 
of bread, can be considered variety. I should like each day in 
the seven to have a somewhat different dietary ; I would have 
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both salt fish and salt bacon. I would substitute a meat-stew 
for the broth, an article, such as it is, of which I should not 
myself like to partake daily, or indeed to eat of habitually at all. 
IT would prefer to vary the oatmeal porridge by alternating it with 
messes made of wheaten-meal or Indian-corn meal. 1 should 
like to see the introduction of tea, coffee, cocoa, wine, ale and 
tobacco; and certainly I should prefer whole-meal bread for 
habitual use to white. The dietary of asylums should every- 
where, think, in these kingdoms be dictated by a Commission, 
for the nature and amount of human subsistence is not, as 
many imagine, an arbitrary thing, but should, and indeed, to be 
efficient, must be graduated by ‘the wants of the living frame, 
Meanwhile, and provisionally as it were, | would beg to submit 
the following dietary for the consideration of the gentlemen 
interested directly i in the management of Irish asylums. for the 
insane poor. 


Breakfast—On five days, 8 oz. oatmeal, wheaten-meal, or 
Indian-corn meal, say alternately, made into I quart porridge, 
and 12 0z. milk, plain or mixed. On two days, 1 pint, imperial, 
of tea or coffee, or cocoa, 5 (or 6) oz. whole-meal bread, and 
butter }oz..(1 oz. tea, or 2 oz. eerie and a oz. new milk to the 
gallon.) 


Dinner.—On two days, 4 0z. fresh meat (boiled, roast, or 
stewed), 16 oz. potatoes, or 12 oz. of some other vegetable, and 
3 0z. (or 4) whole-meal ‘bread. On'two days; 12 0z. potatoes, 
2 0z. beef, and I oz. salt pork, as Irish stew; also 3 oz. (or 4) 
whole-meal bread, and I oz. cheese. On one day a herring, or 
40z. salt cod or ling, steamed and boned, then made into pie, 
with in each case 12 oz. potatoes and + oz. butter; also 3 oz. (or 4) 
whole-meal bread, and I oz. cheese. On one day, 3 oz. bacon, 
or 40z. salt pork, and 3 oz. say of peas in I pint imperial of 
soup; also 3 oz. (or 4) whole-meal bread and 1 oz. cheese. 
And on one day, 1 lb. meat-pie, made in the proportion of I oz. 
salt pork, 3’0z. fresh meat, 2 0z. suet, and 4 oz. flour; also 
3 oz. bread and I oz. cheese. 

Supper.—Tea, 1 pint imperial, whole-meal bread 5 oz. (or 6), 
butter } oz. 


The foregoing rations might be more or less modified, ac- 
cording to age, sex, season, health, occupation. Summer and 
winter, indeed, suggest changes of dietary, in respect of fruit, 
vegetables, and otherwise. A fruit-pie once or twice a week, 
when in season, would prove a great boon. Sugar, salt, pepper, 
are all important in themselves, and as ingredients, according to 
taste and judgment, in made dishes, so named. Polenta, in 
shapes, and eaten with treacle, or other simple seasoning, is an 
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excellent occasional article of food. Hominy, or bruised Indian 
corn, also Indian corn meal, in this country is very cheap and 
good. And because it is so, some people perversely despise it. 
Yet, time was, ere Corn Law repeal, when polenta was sold in 
London for two shillings per pound. In Ireland, just now, a 
shilling, and two or three pence, will purchase a stone of it. 
Rice boiled, exactly thirty minutes in boiling water, croquant, 
and eaten with milk or treacle, constitutes a very desirable 
variety of nutriment. Potatoes, before they are brought to table, 
should be peeled and neatly served. When they just crush 
between the hands, a secret worth knowing, they are cooked 
enough. Whole-meal bread, from wheat ground and prepared 
on the premises, and suffered to be at least two days old ere it 
be used, would prove a great economy. It is more highly 
azotized than, and, for common use, vastly preferable to white. 
Five ounces of it would be fully equal to, more than equal in- 
deed, to six ounces of white bread. I consider the latter, as 
commonly made, a comparatively inferior food ingredient. Boiled 
barley, also boiled wheat or furmity, is very excellent food. The 
corn-heavers on the Vistula eat nothing else. It has been an 
English food from very remote antiquity. Beer, brewed on the 
premises, should be allowed daily or occasionally. Half a pint 
would not.be too much. Tobacco, to many, would prove an 
immense boon. ‘There are few things which the Irish insane 
poor, male and female, would not do—the one to obtain tobacco, 
the other tea. Jl va sans dure, as the French say, that the food, 
under all circumstances, should be palatable, well-cooked, good 
of its kind, and neatly as well as attractively served. Insuffi- 
cient or inferior nourishment, badly prepared and ill-served, is 
discreditable in itself, and hurtful to both body and mind in re- 
spect of those who, under whatever pretext, are condemned to 
partake of it. 


Belfast, March 24, 1863. 
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ArT. HWI.—ON MENTAL AND PHYSICAL LIFE 
IN RELATION TO TIME. 


In taking a general view of nature, as comprehending the uni- 
verse of mind and matter, we are at once struck with the beau- 
tiful harmony and order that pervades in perfect continuity its 
every system. This perfect regularity and surpassing order, as 
diffused throughout nature, was noticed in very early ages of 
the world’s history by those who had no very precise ideas as to 
its nature, or the means by which it was produced and main- 
tained. ‘The Pythagoreans, alive to the mysterious beauty of 
the visible world, called it ‘‘Cosmos,” to denote at once its 
order and beauty, while we have the Latin word mundus to 
express the sense of its surpassing loveliness. ‘The true source 
of this order in nature has been a problem to speculating minds 
ever since philosophy had its birth. By some it has been 
referred to the power and varied transformation of certain ele- 
ments, as air, water, fire, &c.; and by others, again, it was 
ascribed to the power of numbers. Amongst the Greeks a very 
special interest gathered round certain numbers, as seven and 
ten, and certain figures, as the circle and triangle, which came 
in consequence to be regarded as sacred and perfect. Peculiar 
feelings became associated with certain periodical seasons, such 
as the evolutions of the moon, the signs of the zodiac and other 
cycles, which seemed to the ancients to have a deep significancy 
in the economy of nature. ‘‘ The Platonists of the Alexandrian 
school literally revelled among numbers and forms till they lost 
hemselves among their intricacies and windings. ‘The Platon- 
izing Jew who wrote the Book of Wisdom, caught for a moment 
a very clear glimpse of the full truth, when he speaks of God 
having arranged all things in measure, number, and weight.” 
It is evident there is still the same earnest desire to find out 
the means by which unity and order are given to the great 
Cosmos. All things are governed by laws, and it is a maxim 
that the end of all science is the discovery of laws. It is the 
special office of each science to find out what the nature of the 
laws is in its own sphere. The sum, if we may so speak, of 
these laws is Just the harmony or order established in nature 
by the Creator. The human mind, the more readily to under- 
stand this ultimate law of existence, measures it out into the 
categories of quantity, quality, &c.; and thus it is that any law 
that is correctly ascertained originates from one or other of these 
categories. J%me is one of the most evident of these categorical 
elements, for the mind, in looking upon the external world, per- 
celyes it always as in space and tyme, which perhaps have no 
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objective reality, but are mere forms of sense or modes of con- 
sciousness. ‘This purely metaphysical view of time may prove 
unphilesophical in certain aspects, but for the object intended 
it will serve our end as well as that one of Lord Brougham’s, 
which makes time ‘the succession of ideas, and the conscious- 

ness and the recollection we have of that succession.” But 
from Locke we have still a simpler and yet wider definition, 
which is, the “ measure of duration.” This inquiry may to many 
seem fruitless, but to the psychological student it presents one 
of the most enchanting fields of research. Mental and phy- 
sical life, in their relations to time, constitute a subject appa- 
rently boundless, yet scientifically. limited—a subject having 
many avenues of approach, the grouping of the facts differing 
according as they are reached through one avenue or another. 
Indeed, there would seem to be a strong intellectual tendency 
on the part of mankind to observe the relations of time. In 
aid of this tendency we have chronology, which fixes on cer- 
tain great leading events and sets them. up as landmarks, 
around which all other minor incidents are distributed. To 
these landmarks we are gradually led by experience to asso- 
ciate other events differing in kind—in fact, wholly unconnected 
except by the law of recurrence. 

Thus we measure out the life of man into the landmarks or 
periods of wnfancy, youth, adult age, and decline, attaching to 
each epoch a certain series of phenomena. In infancy we look 
for incessant energy of animal life, the play of instinct, the 
force of habit, and physical organization in its acme. In youth, 
we expect to find obedience to instinct replaced by sensation 
and intelligent desire, the exuberance of organization restrained 
by the development of mind. In adult man, full development 
of mind, the will, moral and intellectual, governing his instincts, 
sensations, and desires; and lastly, in old age, mature calm 
thought flowing from a passive mind. 

Thus we have measured out to us the phenomena of life, 
each epoch predicating the occurrence of certain events. ‘here 
are regular epochs, to all appearance, even in the changes on 
the earth’s surface, and in the succession of plants and animals, 
as disclosed by geological science. ‘There is a beautiful pro- 
gression, as shown by the science of embryology, in the growth 
of the young animal in the womb, and the whole life of every 
living creature is for an allotted period. 

Thus all epochs of time, even in their diversity and oppo- 
sition, conspire to the same end. - Incomplete taken in itself, 
each epoch, joined to that which precedes and to that which 
follows it, has its share in developing the. perfect and beautiful 
order of nature. We have time, a mighty element, a category 
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binding all the laws of nature together, and bringing them into 
harmony and order—a generalization, so to speak, of laws, an 
ultimate fact in the philosophy of existence. 

Going from the general to the particular, what are the more 
striking relations existing between mind and this great element, 
Time ? 

To know the relations existing between any given elements, 
it is necessary that we should first know these elements them- 
seives, at least so far as to give us a definite terminology, and 
enable us to take every step in our argument with security and 
intelligence. We have settled, for argument’s sake, what we 
mean by the term “time.” How do we define the second 
element, ‘‘ mind 2” 

‘““We have, in the instrument of examination, the actual 
thing to be examined, for we cannot better describe the mental 
life of man than as embodied in a succession of acts or states of 
consciousness, so continuous as to give and maintain the sense 
of personal identity.” 

‘“* Whatever the forms,” says Sir H. Holland, “‘ under which 
we classify and describe the several mental functions, equally 
must we come to this foundation of mental consciousness, so 
closely incorporated with intellectual life itself, that every other 
function may be held to exist only through its manifestations.” 
Here, then, by the analytical process, do we verge all mental 
acts or functions into a scientific unity—that is, consciousness, 
which is the medium through which mind acts and reacts on 
itself, is the representation, or interpreter, of all those actions 
and reciprocal relations of mental phenomena, as they make up 
the totality of psychical life. It is with consciousness, then, 
and in its relation to time, that we have now to deal—with con- 
sciousness as an element possessing unity and continuity, and 
developing itself in the various phases of mental life; and with 
time as an element almost infinitely divisible, through which 
our existence is carried forwards in a continuous but ever- 
changing line. 

Taking consciousness as our starting-point, as the ultimate 
fact of mental life, let us trace out its relations to time. The 
first question that here suggests itself is one of great importance, 
and hinges upon what is called the “solidarity,” the absolute 
mutual dependence of the faculties of the mind, the oneness of 
the mind itself. The point at issue may be shortly stated. 

Is this scientific unity, consciousness, limited as to time ? 
In other words, is there any limit to the number of objects co- 
existing to our consciousness, and are these objects exclusive 
and single at the same instant of time ? 

Following the Hamiltonian system of philosophy, which is 
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that of common sense, we find that the first and most general 
characteristic of consciousness is that it is the recognition by 
the thinking subject of its own acts or states. The ego dis- 
tinguishes itself from the non-ego, must know itself before it 
knows its cognition; thereby denoting a sequence of acts, and 
of course a limitation as to time. According to the same school, 
there are certain admitted limitations as to the cognitive power 
of consciousness, which might serve us as proof of a certain 
limitation as to time; thus (a) consciousness is an actual and 
not a potential knowledge. Thus I know, or am able to know, 
that two and two make four, though that equation be not at the 
moment the object of my thought; but I am not conscious of 
this truth unless while actually present to my mind.. (b) Con- 
sciousness is an immediate, not a mediate, knowledge. (c) 
Consciousness supposes a contrast, a discrimination. I am 
conscious of a truth only inasmuch as I am conscious of what 
that truth is—+.e., distinguish it from what it is not; thus the 
contrasts between the ego and non-ego, subject and object, &c. 
Here again the sequence and consequent limitation as to time 
might be argued. 

(dq) Consciousness, again, involves a judgment, which is a 
necessary consequence of the last condition, for I cannot dis- 
criminate without at the same time judging. 

(e) The last and most notable condition of consciousness is 
memory, which also is a corollary of the two last conditions, for 
without memory my mental acts could not be held fast, com- 
pared, distinguished from each other, and referred to self. This 
notion or recognition of self is possible only through memory, 
as it arises from the recognised permanence and identity of the 
thinking subject in contrast to the recognised succession and 
variety of its modifications. It is memory that links together 
those infinitesimal moments in the mental succession which 
otherwise, through their very limitation as to time, would stand 
isolated and constitute separate existences. 

Entering more into detail, we find, on close inspection of our 
consciousness, three orders of facts, due respectively to reason, 
sensation, and the will. 

(a) Reason is a mental process by which we compare facts 
with each other, and mental impressions with external things. 
Here we find that one faculty or process is necessary above all 
others to the operation of reason—viz., memory. No one can 
deny that memory is essential to the exercise of thought ; that 
it is the basis of all reasoning. To reason, we must first ex- 
amine objects or enjoy sensations, but we must remember them 
before we can compare them, or know their reciprocal bearings. 
By the property of memory the consciousness of one moment 
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is prolonged into the next, the consciousness of the one moment 
is recognised as the consciousness of the same being, with that 
of the next moment; and thus, as we said above, we acquire 
our notion of self or personal identity. But besides giving 
continuity to consciousness, memory holds another peculiar 
relation to time, for it recals the past. ‘‘ Itis memory when the 
last moment is recalled, when the last idea is recalled.” The 
past is ever being reproduced, and it is owing to this that we 
have any ideas at all. Memory is necessary to the perception 
of any idea, and to the discrimination of every relation employed 
in reason. The mind is one and indivisible, nor can two ideas 
or thoughts or acts exist in it at one and the same time; it acts 
always as one being. It recollects, praises, abstracts, judges, 
imagines ; and when you say that ‘it exercises a compound or 
complex faculty (as the imagination), you only mean that it 
first exerts one faculty, then another, then a third. “ Imagi- 
nation is not one compound faculty, nor imagining one complex 
operation of the mind; but the mind in succession remembers, 
abstracts, compares ideas, and reasons or compares judgments ; 
and the whole four successive operations form imagination.” 
(Brougham.) 

Here, then, an actual sequence, as testified and measured by 
time, cannot be denied. ‘The simple fact of sequence being 
admitted, it follows that each mental act must have a definite 
and exclusive existence in time. 

(0) Sensation—the second fact of our consciousness—may 
be defined as the consciousness of impression. We know that 
the mind, strongly intent upon an object, is unconscious of 
those impressions which are going on around, so that no sen- 
sations result from them. And again, all absorbing mental 
ideas prevent sensations of local impressions unconnected with 
them ; hence wounds are not felt in battle. Why is it, then, 
that the mind, strongly intent upon an object, is unconscious of 
existing external impressions ? Simply because of the law of 
limitation as to twme. Already intent upon or holding one 
idea, all other impressions are as if they had no existence. The 
occurrence of some new and strong sensation—as of pain—is 
well known to be capable of superseding other sensations 
previously felt, even though the causes of the latter are actually 
present. This law would seem to explain the action of some 
of our therapeutic remedies the application of which seems to 
cause an apparent metastasis of the complaint. Thus, some 
neuralgic pains are cured by the simple application of a blister 
to the big toe or any other part equally distant from the part 
complained of. This can only be explained by supposing that the 
sensations produced by the blister are greater than the pre-ex- 
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isting pain. Counter-irritation in many other instances would 
seem to act in much the same manner. 

Under this head we have the common faculty of perception, 
which may also be said to be under the same limitation as to 
time. The mental process that is required to fix the general 
idea of a landscape upon the memory is, in common language, 
considered as a simple act of attention. Now, supposing the 
landscape made up of the usual elements of the beautiful, hill 
and dale, wood and water, we find it necessary to individualize 
each of those elements by rapid yet separate acts of attention, 
before any definite picture can be fixed upon the mind; and 
even though the laws of vision rendered it possible, it would 
seem that we cannot by any single effort seize the totality of 
what is before us. And as the parts are fractionally appro- 
priated by sense, so are they afterwards reproduced by the 
memory, which can in no other way restore and combine the 
images deposited for its use. Such a limitation of the mental 
faculties would seem to argue a singular disproportion between 
their capacity and the objects to be known; for nothing but 
multiplicity is ever presented to the observation. But this is 
only apparent, for by analysis and synthesis in combination, the 
balance or equilibrium is restored between the powers of know- 
ledge and the objects to be known. “ Analysis and synthesis 
are required to enable the mind to reduce the multitude of 
objects, the infinitude of Nature, to the limits of its own finite 
comprehension. We extract the one out of the many, and thus 
recal multitude to unity, confusion to order. For example, take 
the perception of a tree. We must first analyse the landscape, 
so that we may attend to the tree, to the exclusion of the other 
constituents of the scene. But the tree is not a unity, but a 
complex union of elements far beyond what our powers can 
master at once; we must therefore analyse still farther. We 
accordingly consider successively its height, breadth, its shape ; 
we then proceed to its trunk, rise from that to its branches, and 
- follow out its different ramifications. In the same way we fix 
our attention on the leaves, examine their colour, form, &c. It 
is only after having thus by analysis detached all these parts, in 
order to deal with them one by one, that we are able, by re- 
versing the process, fully to comprehend them again in a series 
of synthetic acts. By synthesis rising from the ultimate 
analysis, step by step we view the parts in relation to each 
other, and finally to the whole. We reconstruct them; and it 
is only through these two counter processes of analysis and 
synthesis that we are able to convert the confused perception of 
the tree which we obtained at first sight, into a clear and distinct 
and comprehensive knowledge.” (Hamilton.) 
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Again, if the consciousness be occupied with some visual 
object, all sounds are lost upon the ear, as if the physical causes 
did not exist without us. A full orchestra may be executing a 
chorus of Handel, while the mind is wholly absent from any 
consciousness of it. As associated with sensation, we-may 
notice the emotions, for, according to Sir W. Hamilton, sensa- 
tion becomes emotion when controlling intelligence. Ex- 
perience tells us that a new and strong emotion will often 
totally obliterate a weaker one existing before. It is equally 
proverbial, that the most acute feelings—the cause still present 
—often quit the mind at moments when other objects may have 
forced themselves upon it, and occurs afterwards with the same 
intensity as before. 

In what way is the will related to time ? 

The will, which in its essence is effort, becomes purpose when 
controlling intelligence, and would seem to come under the same 
law, as to the exclusiveness of each volitional act at each instant 
of time. | 

The intellectual character of any mental process depends on 


the manner of succession, and especially on the action of the 


will in determining the result. In how far can the will govern 
the succession of mental acts or states? In answering this ques- 
tion, let us take the two great faculties of perception and 
_ thought. We can, by the force of will, fix the attention upon 
one voice amidst many in a noisy conversation; a still better 
example is afforded in the simple process of reading, for do we 
not by the will successively isolate or individualize the letters, 
words, and sentences, before we can understand the written idea? 
As an illustration of the power which the mind can exercise by 
volition over the succession of its thoughts, Sir H. Holland 
adduces the simple act of recollection, “a process by which the 
mind puts itself into a train of consecutive thought, to obtain 
hold of some object which is likely to fall into the succession.” 
It is here necessary to notice certain mental processes which are 
apparent exceptions to this law of volitional limitation. It is 
well known that a person may perform a difficult piece of music, 
and yet converse freely on some topic quite unconnected with 
the music. Here we have two psychical processes distinct in 
themselves, and which to all appearance are absolutely simul- 
taneous in progress and coexisting in time. Some have at- 
tempted to explain the above by the law of habit, and suppose 
the person is so well acquainted. with his instrument and music 


that the act becomes an automatic one, like the associated move- - 


ments of muscles in walking, writing, &e. &e. 
Feuchterleben, in his Psychology, tries to explain these acts 
by the notion of “‘obscure ideas,’ which, according to him, “ are 
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ideas such as the mind does not bestow that attention on which 
is requisite for clear perception, or more properly, sensation with 
dormant consciousness. This theory of dormant consciousness 
does not seem very philosophical, for is not sensation the con- 
sciousness of impression? and if so, can there be sensation with- 
out consciousness? We think not. The knowledge of the 
existence of pain, for example, is necessary to its existence. 
Nor does the notion of habit fully explain the anomaly. Is it 
right to suppose that a purely psychical act can, by habitual 
repetition or otherwise, become an automatic action, which we 
understand to mean an instinctive act, without the will? Ifthe 
music is read, a mental effort (will) is certainly required to in- 
dividualize the separate bars, as well as to isolate the different 
musical processes which give effect to the performance. If, on 
the other hand, the performer knows this music “ by heart,” re- 
coliection (will) is certainly necessary to recal and determine 
the occurrence of the musical ideas. We need not add, that 
in conversation on any subject the will comes into play in com- 
bining ideas, &c. There is no doubt the element time is con- 
cerned in the explanation of the above. ‘lhe consciousness of 
the performer passes with such rapidity from one subject to 
another, that we have the effect of simultaneous action, where 
there is in reality only a succession of states. 

The question as to the rapidity with which these acts or states 
of mind succeed each other is one of great interest and of easy 
illustration; for proving their limitation in time, we do to a 
certain extent bear evidence to the rapidity of succession. Nor 
can we do more than admit a great rapidity of succession, for 
though physical science, based on the mathematics, can mete 
out time into determinate divisions which for minuteness are 
quite inappreciable to the human mind, mental science, from its 
very nature, can afford no such exact measurement. The 
rapidity of succession in a quick process of reasoning is so 
great as even to suggest a unity of time and state. This does 
not, however, seem to be the case, for in discursive reasoning 
we individualize, compare, &c., the major and minor terms 
before we draw our conclusions. The working of the mind in 
extemporaneous speaking demonstrates also this mysterious 
rapidity of thought. Perception through the senses also offers 
a good example of the great rapidity of mental action. In a 
numerical calculation, the perception of the figures may be so 
rapid as to give the idea of arriving at the result instinctively. 
Lhe sense of hearing also is equally quick, for on this depends 
our comprehension of ‘‘ human language, the purest earthly reve- 
lation of the mind, and harmony, the most refined expression in 
the sensual world.” With what ease does the blind man read 
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from his volume of raised letters, each letter, word, and sen- — 
tence being the object of tactile perception, before the hidden 
idea is comprehended! This rapidity is also wonderful in those 
processes of investigation where two or more of the senses come 
into apparent simultaneous operation. In determining a patient's 
pulse, the tactile and visual faculties come into action in 
such rapid succession that they appear synchronous; and it is 
even upon the belief of this idea that we determine whether 
the pulsations are 60 or 100 in the minute. Volition, again, 
works with electrical rapidity. The movement of a limb follows 
so closely the act of willing, that it is impossible to distinguish 
the cause from the effect. Of course we refer only to those 
volitional acts where there is a distinct effort, where conscious- 
ness comes into direct action. 

It is a well known fact that there are certain conditions 
which modify the states of consciousness in their relation to 
time. A great change may take place in the rapidity of suc- 
cession. During sleep, the imaginative faculties become much 
more vigorous and uninterrupted, and we have in consequence 
a long succession of images passing through the mind, with 
perfect distinctness, in an instant of time, as seen in dreams. 
In dreams excited by a noise, the same sound may awake the 
dreamer, and produce a dream which appears to him to occupy 
a considerable time. Dr. Abercrombie relates the following :— 
‘“‘A gentleman dreamt that he had enlisted as a soldier, joined 
his regiment, deserted, was apprehended, carried back, tried, 
condemned to be shot, and at last led out to execution. After 
all the usual preparations a gun was fired; he awoke with the 
report, and found that a noise in an adjoining room had both 
produced the dream and awaked him.” 

There are many natural agents which seem to have the power 
of increasing the flow of ideas—i.e., the rapidity of mental 
succession—as alcohol, opium, henbane, Indian hemp, chloro- 
form, &c. A small quantity of alcohol or opium increases the 
flow of ideas and the different combinations of thought. A 
larger quantity prevents our notions of things, and a still larger 
dose produces loss of intelligence altogether. This is seen also 
in the action of chloroform. An analogy has been drawn be- 
tween the states of dreaming and insanity, and in regard to the 
point at issue the analogy is very close, for in the latter we often 
find an apparent obliteration of time entirely. The celebrated 
Robert Hall, when recovering from an attack of acute mania, 
had very confused notions regarding the flight of time. We 
give his own words: ‘‘ You, with the rest of my friends, tell me_ 
that I was only seven weeks in confinement, and the date of the 
year corresponds, so that I am bound to believe you; but they 
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have appeared to me like seven years; my mind was so excited, 
and my imagination so lively and acute, that more ideas passed 
through my mind during these seven weeks than in any seven 
years of my life.” 

Pathologists know that abnormal states of the brain and 
spinal cord in many instances influence the rapidity of mental 
succession. Inacase of inflammatory softening of the brain 
which we saw some time ago, the only disorder of mental func- 
tion seemed to be great retardation in the succession of his 
states of consciousness. When a question was asked the patient, 
he answered very slowly, apparently having great difficulty in 
combining his ideas and reducing the result of that combination 
to any kind of formula of speech. After death we found soften- 
ing of the white matter of the brain. The grey matter was 
normal, and, as might have been expected, his intelligence was 
not lost; but, although he understood any question put to him, 
he was slow in arranging his ideas and conveying them to us in 
words. Many other instances of disease destroying the relations 
of the different mental functions might be cited, but itis enough 
to know that diseases do exist which, by causing structural or 
functional change in the brain and cord, influence and modify 
the rapidity of succession of our mental states. 

We would draw the following conclusions from the above 
remarks: 

(a) There is unity of mind, as expressed in consciousness, 
which is the point from which we must start in all our investi- 
gations into psychical life. 

(b) There is continuity of consciousness, a prolongation in 
time, and from this we arrive at our notions of our identity. 

(c) This unity and continuity of consciousness may constitute 
the ultimate fact in psychology. 

(d) A synthesis of this ultimate fact breaks it up into a 
series of psychical states which are arranged and combined 
according to certain definite laws. 

(¢) Each mental act or state seems to be exclusive in point 
of time, no two ideas being under consciousness at one and the 
same time. 

(f) These states succeed each other with a rapidity far ex- 
ceeding all human calculation. 

(g) Some narcotic drugs, and certain diseased states of the 
brain, alter and modify the relations existing between our con- 
sciousness and the element of time. 

(i) Consciousness can become self-consciousness only through 
appreciating the element of time, and the power of doing so is 
characteristic of the human mind. 
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Art. IV.—THE INFLUENCE OF MATERIAL 
OBJECTS UPON THE MIND. 


By J. ALEXANDER DAVIEs. | 


THE various phenomena of dreams afford peculiar illustrations 
of the way in which the mind is connected with its material 
surroundings; and this observation may be extended, and in- 
deed with more force, to somnambulism generally. I shall not 
here consider these various phenomena in a physiological man- 
ner, but merely do something towards showing how the human 
mind is affected by man’s corporeal frame. 

During sleep the mind, which is never then in its reflective 
state, is not susceptible to external sensations. A sleeping man 
knows neither warmth nor cold, neither is he affected by any 
moderate sound, nor—and this-from a physical necessity—light, 
masmuch as his eyes are closed. There can be no doubt that 
in dreams the mind is affected by the physical frame in a man- 
ner similar to what it is by external sensations. As regards 
dreams—and this in common with every sleeping affection—it 
may be said that man never thinks, meditates, or reflects, these 
words having the same meaning. It is probable that this 
assertion will, at any rate at first sight, be considered erroneous, 
but 1 am persuaded that the experience of everyone will ulti- 
mately satisfy as to its truth. In the state of dreaming, men 
imagine that they are doing certain things, or merely that they 
are placed under certain circumstances; but no man ever dreams 
that he is thinking, that is, really thinks in the course of a 
dream, without immediately awaking, for if a man ever dreamt 
that he was thinking, he would, it is easy to perceive, really be 
thinking ; and it is obvious that a state of reflection would im- 
mediately show him that he was in a dream, or, in other words, 
awake him. It will probably be thought by some that the fact 
(supposing it) of an individual’s belief of his having reflected 
during dreams, is not identical with the fact (also supposing it) 
of his really having thought; but a minute consideration of the 
matter will show that the idea of thinking, as distinguished 
from a real (voluntary) act of reflection, is not a possible one, 
and, by consequence, an wmpossible condition. It is most evi- 
dent that in dreams very frequently certain ideas so succeed one 
another as they do when reason is used; a rational conclusion 
or rational conclusions, considered as a conclusion or conclu- 
sions, is or are formed, and yet there never is any reason. Every 
rational and other conclusion is formed by association, and 
hence involuntarily, which process, except that the volitionary 
power is unemployed, tallies with the method of reasoning we 
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use when awake, when the ideas of association are evoked by 
effort, the will, these, when an individual is dreaming, arising 
without any exertion on his part, of which, without considering 
them to be produced by reflection proper, he is nevertheless 
conscious. The experience of desiring certain things in dreams 
is a proof that the will is then active, whether or not it is sup- 
posed in any way to be exerted; but inasmuch as we never 
perceive the various absurdities formed by the strange mixtures 
of actions and things which appear to surround us, we have 
here another proof that the mind never assumes the reflective 
state, for were this the case, these absurdities could not but be 
discovered, and, by consequence, we could not but awake, or 
perceive that we were dreaming. It has been supposed by some 
that the mind is never in a quiescent or slumbrous condition 
while the body is asleep, but I apprehend that this notion can- 
not be received, for the reasons already brought forward to sub- 
stantiate it. If it is said that men sometimes talk and walk 
while asleep, and moreover quote from authors and languages 
they are unacquainted with while awake, and all this without 
having any idea of it when their sleep is over, I must reply that 
all these phenomena occur mechanically, or when the will is for 
the time destroyed or rendered incapable of action; and con- 
sequently, that the non-remembrance of these things affords no 
analogous reason for supposing that man invariably dreams 
during sleep, although he seldom remembers his dreams. 
Whenever a man remembers having dreamt upon some subject, 
he also remembers that he imagined himself to possess, and 
a little consideration would enable him to see that he really 
had, the power of volition, although not that of thought or 
judgment. Now as the other phenomena of somnambulism 
occur mechanically, I apprehend that the subject of such would 
not upon awaking at all remember what he had said or done, 
inasmuch as all merely mechanical operations are only corpo- 
real, and hence do not impress the memory, or cause the mind 
to exist in a certain state. It would be foolish to deny that 
all the phenomena of somnambulism are of a wonderful nature, 
and but very superficially understood ; this particularly applies 
to cases where persons who, when awake, make use of vulgar 
thoughts and phrases, speak with accuracy and even refinement 
when asleep, and such as in the same condition quote authors 
and languages they do not remember when awake. A late phi- 
losopher has observed that, if gently roused when in the state 
between sleeping and wakefulness, we find that we are in the 
commencement of a dream; and also that when suddenly 
awakened from sleep he always found that he was in the middle 
of one. ‘These facts are supposed to prove that the mind is 
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active in sleep, and seem to be considered to hold universally ; 
but even if this be the case, I apprehend that they do not make 
against the doctrine of Locke and others generally, that man 
never dreams without remembering his dreams, or, which is the 
same thing, prove that during sleep the mind is never slumbrous 
but always active. It is at any rate conceivable, and, from 
analogy toa phenomenon I shall bring forward, probable, that 
if these facts hold univ ersally, they arise from the act of waking. 
It may be thought very unlikely that dreams would ensue in 
such a short space of time, but it should be remembered that 
men sometimes dream of experiencing, and thus really do expe- 
rience, hours of exertion or pleasure, when, according to the 
usual standard of human sensations, they have only slept a 
few minutes. The phenomenon I have alluded to is found in 
many cases of nightmare, and consists in the agreement, at first 
sight very curious and paradoxical, between external sensations 
and the supposed realities of this species of dream, if it is 
peculiar to nightmare, concerning which I am at present unable 
to decide. I remember dreaming some years ago that I saw 
before me a kind of state apartment, at one end of which was 
something in the shape of a prison, in which I appeared to be 
confined. I was of course terrified, although it seemed that 
others were with me; and at last the heavy door was slammed— 
I shall never forget that slam—and the happiness beyond was 
shut out from my sight. After awakening, I discovered that a 
fire in the adjoining house had then received a sudden and des- 
perate poke; and this fact was carelessly supposed to account 
for the supposed slamming of the door. There can be no doubt 
that the real noise was the cause of the supposed one, which, 
however, was in the fullest sense of the term as real to me as 
the mere noise of the poker had I been awake; but there is 
some difficulty in seeing how the supposed noise—for as regards 
others it may so be called, which must have come after, if not 
been simultaneous with, the real one—could have been pro- 
duced or fitted on to the dream before I awoke, for I appeared to 
awake—thatis, by reference to my own sensations only, no person 
being near me at the time—directly after or perhaps upon hear- 
ing it. Ithas been said that the mind during sleep is not open 
to external impressions and sensations: it should not, however, 
be supposed that these do not affect it, for the phenomenon 
under consideration is a satisfactory disproval of this as regards 
a particular class of impressions; and that the various other 
sensations and impressions to which man is susceptible cause 
the mind to assume various states during sleep, or if this 
notion is not liked, lead to different species of dreams, has been 
ascertained by experimental experience. I apprehend that the 
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difficulty in the case in question, which may be taken to illus- 
trate a certain class of phenomena appertaining in many cases 
to nightmare, disappears when narrowly inspected, and hence is 
more imaginary than real. A man is perhaps in the middle of 
a dream, and suddenly a noise is made: this immediately affects 
his mind, throwing a certain-idea or several ideas into it, or 
causing it successively to exist in certain states ; and then he 
awakes, perhaps only a few seconds after the noise was pro- 
duced, or it may be as soon as the mind has become acquainted 
with it, which popularly may be considered simultaneously. 
In the dream spoken of I fancied that one door was violently 
slammed, and do not remember being conscious of anything 
besides before awakening; I might have fancied that these doors 
were simultaneously slammed, and then awoke without any fur- 
ther ideas. By analogy with the above remarks, the phenomena 
alluded to may, if they hold at all times and with all persons, 
be set down to the act of awakening; this may, as in the phe- 
nomena noticed, cause ideas successively to arise in the mind, 
and, as in the other cases alluded to, cause what are a few 
seconds to wakeful persons to appear perhaps hours. 

Some effects of habit or custom which are really only physical, 
have been set down as extending to the mind. When an inha- 
bitant of some country town or village first comes to London, 
he is much disturbed at night by the noise of the various vehicles 
in the streets, yet at last, as is popularly and vaguely said, gets 
accustomed to it. The question, how this occurs, may arise. 
Now I think it is evident that no explanation, except that of the 
growing dulness of the auditory nerves, can be found to meet it. 
lt cannot reasonably be assumed that the curiosity excited, or 
any other mental state, is the cause why an individual under 
these circumstances is at first unable to sleep, or, at any rate, 
much disturbed, inasmuch as no curiosity of any kind, or any 
other reasoning condition of the mind, except in a very few cases, 
exists; the first night of a stranger's visit to London he is 
generally disposed to pass as serenely as possible, and hence 
exercises no mental exertion of any kind, not even pleasing him- 
self with the several vagaries which imagination, that easiest of 
our mental efforts, would introduce. He willingly drops the 
faculty of attention, and hence it is worse than absurd to affirm 
that the sounds which he so plainly hears notwithstanding this, 
are intensified by curiosity or any other mental effort. After a 
few nights the sounds wear off, and yet his mental condition is 
the same as it was at first; he drops the faculty of attention, 
and does not find himself so disturbed; from which it follows 
that some physical change has been effected. It must be that his 
auditory nerves are not so susceptible as heretofore. When a 
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Londoner goes to some country part, he is surprised with what 
appears to him the extraordinary stillness of the place ; he may 
know it well, and hence no particular curiosity or any other 
mental effort is excited, from which it is clear that the effect 
must be entirely owing to physical causes. His auditory nerves 
have been blunted by the continual din surrounding him; and 
hence when he enters a quiet locality, every part appears to him 
unusually silent, not only from comparison, but also because his 
auditory nerves are some time in returning to their ordinary 
state of susceptibility. Those who sleep within the sound of 
mills, waterfalls, and other noises, soon cease to be disturbed 
by them; and it is a general observation, that if the mill or other 
noise suddenly stops during the night, those who are sleeping in 
the vicinity immediately awake. I cannot comprehend those 
who would set down.this phenomenon to anything mental. The 
individuals are asleep, and hence cannot be exerting any mental 
power; and besides this, they may not be dreaming, or no ideas 
may be passing through the mind. ‘The cause of their awakening 
must be the change at once worked in their auditory nerves, in 
the process of their returning to the ordinary state of suscepti- 
bility : the blunting mfluence of a continued and monotonous 
sound is removed, and hence these acquire their general and in- 
tended delicacy. Itis no objection to this explanation, that 
the way in which this operation awakens the sleeper, does not at 
present appear. When surrounded by company, or walking 
along a noisy street, it is at first found very difficult to carry on 
a train of thoughts, or read with any proper attention; yet a 
little practice enables man to engage with a tolerable amount of 
success in both these things. I apprehend that the explanation 
which has been advanced will meet these points; the audi- 
tory nreves become accustomed to or blunted by the surrounding 
noises, and thus the mind is not so keenly distracted as at first, 
although the duller sounds, which are itself existing in certain 
and successive states, from which it immediately returns, still do 
much to break the train of thought, and to prevent attentive 
reading. ‘To say that curiosity, or any other mental condition, 
is the cause of these things, is, I think, contrary to the plainest 
reason. A man is in the midst of some company who are gaily 
talking on various matters, or he is threading his way among 
the crowds of London; vow, perhaps, he is very desirous of 
carrying on a train of reflections upon some serious subject, 
and yet he finds that he isunable so todo. This being the case, 
nothing appears to me more ridiculous than to say that his 
attention is in either case distracted by curiosity, inas- 
much as he is solely desirous of carrying on a course of 
reflection upon a certain subject, which may be supposed 
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altogether unconnected with the various objects surround- 
ing him; the same remarks apply to the attentive perusal of 
any work in similar circumstances; and I apprehend they 
prove that the cause of the disturbance experienced is entirely 
physical. It has been objected, that the habit of hearing the 
same sounds renders us susceptible to them, under certain cir- 
cumstances, in an increased degree; the cases of savages and of 
the blind are the conditions mentioned. It appears to me that 
this is a most careless piece of reasoning, for it is, or appears to 
be, forgotten, that both savages and blind individuals put forth 
the faculty of attention in an especial degree; the former are 
particular to catch the sounds of enemies, or of animals upon 
which they feed, and the latter find an increase of attention to 
various sounds necessary to their safety. I do not know how it 
happens with respect to barbarous tribes, but blind persons 
generally, perhaps always, obtain a keener sense of hearing ; 
perhaps the increased attention they exercise helps to effect this. 
Thus, were the sounds heard by savages and the blind continuous, 
the amount of attention they exercise would not only neutralize 
the blunting effect of their continuity, would not only counteract 
this dulness of the auditory nerves, not, however, physically, 
but by attending more closely to sounds really duller, but would 
probably render them more susceptible to them than if they were 
not continuous; but it should be remembered that this is not 
the case. Savages do not catch the sounds of enemies, or those 
of the footsteps of animals continuously; neither are blind 
persons always subjected to the bustle of a noisy street ; conse- 
quently there is no similarity between the phenomena, so that 
the fact of these classes of persons becoming sharper to sound 
does not prove that continuous sound does not physically affect 
man by blunting his auditory nerves. The habit of hearing oc- 
casional or continuous sounds with no, or an equal, degree of 
attention, leads to their becoming fainter; and when certain men 
pay greater attention to certain sounds, either occasional or con- 
tinuous, than mankind generally do, and then find that they are 
more susceptible to them, or hear them more plainly than others 
do, it should not be inferred that the mere habit they are under 
is the cause of their increased sensibility, inasmuch as othermen 
under the same habit find that the same sounds become duller ; 
consequently, it must be in the superior energy of attention that 
the difference lies. The savage hears the splash of the paddle, and 
the blind hears the rumbling of the carriage, more distinctly 
than those who are not concerned in these sounds; and these 
things simply because the attention is in both cases more ener- 
getically concerned in the inspection of the various impressions 
and sensations produced upon the senses, and thus propagated 
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by means of various nerves to the soul or mind passive; or, 
philosophically, causing it to exist successively in certain states. 
A certain noise, which at firstawakens from sleep, is at last found 
to become inefficient for this purpose; thus, those who use an 
alarum for the acquirement of early rising or other ends, are 
found to complain that they often sleep notwithstanding this pre- 
caution; that, in other words, they become accustomed to it. It 
may with some apparent reason here be supposed, that the effect 
is not physical, inasmuch as its cause is not continuous, but 
merely a single manifestation; but I think a close inspection 
of the fact proves that it cannot be owing to any mental in- 
fluence. <A man retires to rest without being occupied with any 
peculiar thoughts, and in the morning is awakened by jis 
alarum, or in some other way; but after some time, he finds that 
the usual method made use of to this end fails to produce the 
required effect. The cause of this cannot be mental, inasmuch 
as every night his mind is not occupied in considering whether 
or not he will awake on the morrow ata certain time; and yet it 
is not at once clear how it can be physical. The explanation 
must be, that the auditory nerves are daily affected, and at first 
return to their usual state before the recurrence of the accus- 
tomed noise, and hence are sufficiently affected by it to awaken 
the sleeper; but that, after some time, they become too much 
blunted or deadened to assume their ordinary condition before 
this, and hence are not sufficiently affected by it to work the 
desired effect. This being the case, a different noise will fre- 
quently awaken the sleeper. As everyone must grant that 
during sleep the mind is not fully reflectively employed by the 
will, although it may be supposed that some species of reflection 
then sometimes takes place, it cannot be supposed that the new 
noise produces any reflection proper, or that extended mode of 
thought which an awakened individual puts forth, and hence 
that the mind distinguishes it, or that the sleeper awakens by a 
mental effort; it has already been observed, that during sleep 
thought or reflection never takes place. The awakenmentmust 
be a physical effect merely-; the auditory nerves have been 
blunted by the continual recurrence of a certain noise, and hence 
the sleeper is not awakened; but another noise, by producing a 
different effect upon these nerves, works the end contemplated. 
And at last the latter sound is of no avail for practical purposes, 
as might @ priort have been supposed. ‘The same conditions 
are experienced in wakefulness; those employed in cotton mills 
or machine shops soon become deadened to the surrounding 
hum, while the visitor to such places can scarcely hear his own 
voice for the noise,and almost fails to perceive occasional sounds 
which the workmen experience in almost all their force, so accus- 
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tomed have they become to what is continuously presented to 
their auditory nerves. I apprehend that no curiosity, or any 
other mental effort, can here be demonstrated to exist. Nothing 
is more tiresome or trying than the continual clatter emanating 
from boiler manufactories, and other places where the process of 
rivetting is often resorted to, yet the men engaged in this work 
soon lose their susceptibility to the particular noise, and catch 
each other's voices, where a stranger would hear little or nothing. 
This noise cannot be considered a continual hum, and because 
this is not the case, it is that its effect is not so complete, the 
auditory nerves having some time to recover in the intervals of 
sound. Here also no mental effort appears. It is a popular 
observation, that a man generally awakes at a certain time when 
he sets his desire upon this the previous night; and this fact may 
be produced as something which cannot be levelled to physical 
causes merely, and which bears unfavourably upon the previous 
observations. J see, however, no reason in this for supposing 
that the mind in its complete sense, that either the mental 
energies or the moral affections, are active during sleep: desire 
is a condition belonging to the latter class, and in the case in 
contemplation, may, I think, be supposed to produce physical 
effects, which result in causing awakenment at a certain hour. 
It is true that this case differs from those which have been no- 
ticed, in that it is based upon a certain moral condition ; but I 
think it affords no reason for supposing, that during sleep the 
mind, both moral and mental, is never slumbrous, or that in the 
experience of dreams the faculty of reflection generally, which 
includes every active or real mental effort, is ever exercised. The 
susceptibility of the mind proper to external impressions and 
sensations, must be considered a passive rather than an active 
power, just as the force of cohesion in matter is apparently pas- 
sive. It should be observed, that these terms are used merely for 
distinction, there being no difference in kind between active and 
passive power, but only in degree, condition, and, consequently, 
appearance. The susceptibility of the mind, equally with the 
cohesion of matter, is produced and maintained by some force or 
motion, for all force or effort is motion of some sort; and 
although these things differ from the process of reflection 
generally, or any particular branch of it, and the evident or 
apparent influence of gravitation where a stone is caused to fall, 
respectively, it cannot be made out that the terms active and 
passive, as applied to fall, imply anything more than human con- 
venience. When the force of gravitation has apparently ceased, 
as when a ball rests upon the ground, or a book upon the table, 
this influence may, to suit human convenience, be termed pas- 
_ sive, although it is evidently as active or effectual as before. I 
No, X. R 
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shall only bring forward one more set of illustrations, where 
mere physical effects may be, and perhaps have been, considered 
as partly mental or moral phenomena. Whenaman goes outin 
a new garb, which perhaps may be similar to the dresses he con- 
stantly meets, he finds himself for a certain period ill at ease, 
although he is unconscious of any peculiar mental or moral con- 
dition ; he beholds his dress, and remembers or is conscious of 
its newness; and these things for a little time disturb him. The 
fact of his consciousness does not imply any mental effort, inas- 
much as this faculty, which is only continual remembrance, and 
hence almost instinctive, is a mental susceptibility, as is the 
readiness of the mind when man is awake to receive external 
impressions and sensations. ‘The vision of his garb, and the 
consciousness of its newness, physically affect him; and his un- 
easiness 1s the greater if this differs from the dresses around him. 
But habit blunts these as all other sensations : a man in asmock- 
frock soon becomes accustomed to his dress, and would feel 
rather odd at first in a black coat, although these move like the 
rest of the world. Supposing two countrymen to be transported 
to London, one of whom had never seen men in black coats, if 
the thing were possible, and himself wearing a smock-frock, and 
the other to have put on a black coat for the first time, itis diffi- 
cult to say whose sensations would be the most intense and 
strange. ‘The influence of many new circumstances and condi- 
tions may in this way be explained. 

As regards all the merely mechanical operations which man 
learns to perform, I am inclined to agree with those who think 
that all such habits are merely acquired instincts. A novice 
can scarcely produce any sound upon the flute, and when learn- 
ing any particular tune finds it necessary to think before every 
note, while one accustomed or habituated to the instrument can 
play various pieces apparently without the exercise of any 
thought, and even while attentively looking at various objects, 
or carrying on different trains of thought. To say that in 
operations of this kind—I mean such as are merely mechanical— 
a thought, or process of thought, precedes every motion of every 
finger, appears to me unphilosophical, inasmuch as there is no 
remembrance of this, and it is difficult to understand how such 
should occur, and not in any wise be remembered; and besides 
this, it cannot be supposed that the,mind thinks of two things 
simultaneously. It may be thought that the various extraneous 
reflections are carried on between the thoughts preceding the 
production of the several notes, but the want of consciousness 
respecting the latter is, | apprehend, destructive of this notion, 
were not the rapidity necessary to be supposed sufficient, and L 
am inclined to think that alone it is sufficient, to set it aside. 
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The doctrine of latent agencies, which do not rise into con- 
sciousness, which has been maintained by the late philosopher 
I have alluded to, appears to me in a high degree improbable, 
inasmuch as it is anything but perspicuous how the mind can in 
any degree or in any manner be employed without the possessor 
being conscious of this. To say that the mind is in some cir- 
cumstances employed without this being known, seems to me as 
unintelligible as to affirm that a man can breathe the faintest 
whisper, and not be aware of the action; besides which it is 
absolutely impossible that any voluntary action can be per- 
formed unknowingly: the knowledge of what a person contem- 
plates doing is necessary to the act. No man could speak or 
walk, or perform any other voluntary action, without knowing 
the moment before that he was about to do it ; and similarly, no 
thought, which is always voluntary, can occur without it being 
known the previous moment that the mind was about to assume 
an active state. The instinctive doctrme cannot be demolished 
by any of these difficulties. I can see no objection in the sup- 
position that mental efforts ultimately yield to influences of 
quite a different character; neither do I think it can be said 
that this principle, which has been branded, as it were, with the 
name of occult, as if that were anything against it, is unneces- 
sary. Save as regards memory, the several members of the 
animal kingdom do not appear to possess any really mental 
faculty ; every other species of knowledge seems to be derived 
from instinct, which term merely conveys the notion of some- 
thing obscure or mystical. Instinct is a something serving 
as a succedaneum to mind, and appears to accomplish what 
mental efforts merely never would ; it seems to lift man up out 
of the region of mind, to take him off his legs, so to speak, and 
thus cannot be looked upon as something contemptible and 
degrading. I apprehend that no series of mental efforts would 
ensue with a sufficiently quick succession to enable a person to 
play rapidly upon the violin or piano; and inasmuch as, when 
this is attained, no mental effort prior to every note appears 
upon the closest inspection, it seems to me only reasonable to 
suppose that the cause of the acquired faculty has been trans- 
ferred to some unmental principle, which, as something mani- 
festing itself in the several operations performed by the various 
animals and tribes composing the animal kingdom, is known by 
the name of instinct. It should not be supposed that the 
operations depend upon memory, for were this the case this 
would be discovered, which does not happen. When a person 
is playing upon any instrument a tune which he well knows, he 
is not conscious of exercising his memory even to the least 
degree, and hence does not exercise it; for I maintain that where 
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aman does not perceive that he is putting forth any mental 
effort, there 1s no reason for, and every reason against, sup- 
posing that any such effort is made. Similarly, when a young 
person learns anything by heart, it is for the first few times 
necessary to exercise the memory in repeating it; but this soon 
gives way to mere instinct, and the rhyme or passage is rattled 
off without it being found requisite to obtain in any degree the 
assistance of this faculty. 

I take it to require no sort of proof, that the mind cannot 
apprehend two or more impressions or sensations, or think of 
two things, simultaneously. When we cast our eyes around a 
landscape, we successively behold several objects and parts of 
objects; and when we select a leaf from any particular tree, 
it is found that we cannot view the whole of it at once, or with- 
out certain motions of the eye, and that the whole which can 
simultaneously become the object of our vision is the smallest 
spot or portion discernible ; consequently, when we gaze upon 
objects the eye is not directed to any particular part, but a 
general impression is produced upon the retinas, although it is 
found that those parts of bodies from which light falls upon the 
centre of the retinas, are the most distinctly represented. Near 
the eye, I cannot but think that man is unable to see a surface 
larger than the point of a pin simultaneously, or without a 
motion of the eye ; and even this appears too great, for when it 
is considered that the mind can apprehend but one impression 
at a time, and that it seems necessary that a point or surface 
should be only just perceptible to produce but one impression, 
the amount of surface named must be considered to require 
diminution, if it is allowed, as I suppose will be, that any 
point or surface smaller than the end of a pin is perceptible by 
human vision. As a general survey, I can understand that man 
may have the impression of several balls, for example, simul- 
taneously ; but that the mind can be actively directed to each 
of these objects at the same time appears to me quite as para- 
doxical as to affirm that man can walk two ways at once; it is 
impossible that the mind can simultaneously be engaged in two 

operations, notwithstanding it is popularly affirmed of a certain 
historical notability that he could both attend to what was said 
to him and dictate at the same time. JI apprehend that it is 
possible barely to hear what a person is saying or reading, and 
to read or dictate at the same moment; but that any man 
could attend to what was being read or spoken, and attentively 
read or dictate at the same time, and thus be actively engaged 
in two mental operations at once, I hold to be a notion wholly 
absurd. It is a popular observation that a person may read 
merely mechanically, and have his attention directed to what 
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another person is saying or reading, or his mind engaged in 
various trains of thought. Now, the process of reading certainly 
requires attention, which is an active state of the mind, inas- 
much as the impressions of the various words upon the mind 
would not be produced merely by a listless gaze upon the page, 
although, except perhaps in very uncommon cases, where the 
thoughts are of a very intense kind, it would always be known 
that a book, with some species of character thereon, were before 
us; and inasmuch as the mind cannot simultaneously be active 
in two ways, it follows that the attention or reflection must 
occur between the apprehensions of the various words, and 
perhaps while these are being pronounced, seeing that this 
operation is wholly a mechanical one. Man is so accustomed 
to exercise some amount of attention when looking upon 
various objects—I mean suecessive attentions to various minute 
points upon their surfaces—that it has become almost difficult 
to suspend the exercise of this faculty when the experiment is 
necessary. Although I consider it impossible that man can 
attend to two or more simultaneous sensations or impressions, 
yet [ see no reason for supposing that a plurality of such can- 
not at the same moment be experienced. As Locke says:* 
“Now, I see the white and black on this paper, I hear one 
singing in the next room, I feel the warmth of the fire I 
sit by, and I taste an apple I am eating, and all this at the 
same time.” 

It is very material to observe that this opinion was not maim- 
tained by Locke, but merely quoted by him as something with 
which he could not agree. He appears to me to have supposed 
that the various impressions and sensations produced upon the 
_ mind, as weil as its several sorts of activities, are modifications 
of its conditions at any particular time, and thus to agree in 
this point with a more modern philosopher, for he remarks a 
little further on, ‘‘ when I recollect the figure of one of the leaves 
of a violet, is not that a new modification of my soul, as well as 
when I think of its purple colour?” While I think that the fact, 
if such it is, of the absolutely simultaneous impression of two 
or more outward impressions or sensations upon the mind, 
cannot be demonstrated, I cannot find any reason for supposing 
that this notion makes against that of every passive and active 
condition of the mind, being only itself in various states or 
modifications: in the illustration advanced, and all similar, the 
mind may be in acombined and yet only single state, for l 
suppose that when closely inspected no meaning can be attached 
to the term indivisible, as applied either to the mental faculty 
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or anything else with which man is acquainted. We want the 
power of conception to be enabled to understand this term, as 
well as the word unextended; and, inasmuch as this does not 
appear, the use of these words is of no benefit, but only produces 
confusion, because, in other words, no meanings or ideas are 
suggested to the mind by their employment. In a musical 
performance, where many sounds are simultaneously produced— 
in other’ words, in a concert—it is popularly supposed, not only 
that all the sounds reach the auditory nerves simultaneously, 
but also that all are impressed upon the mind at the same 
moment. Perhaps it is true that in the above circumstances all 
the sounds meet the auditory nerves at once; but this does not 
prove that the mind apprehends them simultaneously, inasmuch 
as the influence of certain sounds upon these nerves may be 
more active than that of others, in consequence of which the 
mind receives them successively. When a person hears two or 
more sounds successively which he does not know to have been 
produced at the same time and distance, he concludes that this 
has not been the case; but I apprehend that it is seldom con- 
sidered whether different sounds do not affect the auditory nerves 
with a greater and lesser degree of vigour, and thus, by im- 
pressing the mind at intervals, do something towards increasing, 
and perhaps in some cases lessening, the spaces of time com- 
posing the phenomenon of succession. Considering it true that 
in a concert all the sounds simultaneously produced fall upon 
the auditory nerves at the same time, and moreover that these 
are transmitted throughout these nerves with the same velocity, 
and thus meet the mind, or are in a position to become mental, 
at once, it does not from either point follow that the mind 
apprehends them at precisely the same period. It may seem 
difficult to suppose that a great number of sounds are trans- 
mitted through the auditory nerves at the same time, and more 
so that these are impressed upon the mind simultaneously ; but 
these difficulties do not suppose contradictions, and thus are 
not fatal, and besides this, they are the least to be put up with ; 
for to suppose that the mind receives the various sounds of a 
concert successively, and that the harmony of these is perceived 
by reason, (for it does not appear that this could be known but 
by comparing the sounds in memory and that at present expe- 
rienced, and that these things are not known,) is to support a 
doctrine of no mean difficulty, and which indeed would be fatal 
were it absolutely necessary to suppose that the sense of har- 
mony is attained by a rational process, inasmuch as nothing of 
this sort can occur without the consciousness of the author ; 
and, although not perhaps absolutely necessary, the probability 
of the sense of harmony being obtained in an unmental manner 
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is so small, that the belief at once gives to any doctrine a very 
unfavourable aspect. I see no reason for supposing it impos- 
sible that the mind can compare the sounds in memory and the 
one in sensible experience, or that this is more than a particular 
state of the same, any more than I hold it absurd to suppose 
that a person may read or dictate, and hear, although not intel- 
ligibly or attentively, what another is reading or saying at the 
same time, and that this is only one condition, and as before, 
and in the case of a plurality of merely sensational experiences, 
a combined one; but it does appear to me that to suppose the 
mind to exist in any active or partly active state, as in the 
cases brought forward, without the author being conscious of 
this, is a notion which will not bear a candid and lively inspec- 
tion. Upon the supposition that the many sounds simul- 
taneously produced in a musical performance meet the auditory 
nerves at the same moment, and are transmitted through them 
with equal velocity, and thus meet and are apprehended by the 
mind at once, (for it should be observed that these two con- 
ditions are not the same, inasmuch as a number of sounds may 
be supposed to travel over the physical ground, or be trans- 
mitted through the auditory nerves, and thus be in a position 
to become mental simultaneously, and yet be apprehended by 
the mind successively)—it is unnecessary to conclude that any 
mental effort is exerted in the sense of harmony experienced: 
This is not discerned, and hence may be denied, yet from this it 
does not follow that the perception is instinctive; the succession 
of various sounds may thus be supposed to affect the mind in 
its passive state. It is common to talk of training, sometimes 
foolishly called educating, our various organs of sense. The 
eye by practice gains a facility in adjusting itself to see small 
objects at a considerable distance, or, to speak correctly, the 
owner comes to acquire an increase of power over his organs of 
vision by means of muscular development; similarly the organs 
of hearing are, or may be by practice, enabled to distinguish 
sounds almost similar, whether in note or degree. Thus the 
Indian, by putting his ear upon the ground, can tell, by the 
peculiar splashing of the oar, whether friends or enemies are 
approaching, and by the tread of the advancing or retreating 
animal, to what tribe it belongs; and the palate may be altered, 
so that food at first considered disagreeable may after some 
time pleasantly affect us. ‘These phenomena are brought for- 
ward in order that an inspection of them may show that they 
are wholly independent of any mental influence. If some which 
have been noticed cannot be connected with any mental exertion, 
(and it is not in accordance with the philosophical method to 
conceive that the connexion exists, when the owner is not 
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conscious of it,) then it may be pronounced that these phe- 
nomena are in their entirety physical. 

Every person may observe that artificial scenes and written 
tales which are known to be fabulous, excite our sympathy as 
if they were real. These phenomena have been explained by 
the supposition that they are, for the time, believed to be 
realities ; but I apprehend that this notion will not bear a 
remarkable amount of inspection, for whether an individual is 
torn from some fascinating book, or tapped upon the shoulder 
when listening to the words and beholding the actions of some 
artificial scene, and asked whether he believes these things to 
describe realities, he will at once affirm that he does not believe 
this, and yet may have the traces of emotion visible upon his 
countenance. I know it may be said that these actions restore 
a person to his usual condition of consciousness, and thus 
enable him to judge rightly, and hence that they do not prove 
that a man does not for the time believe in the reality of unreal 
tales and scenes. But this cannot be the case; for were it 
believed, even for a moment, that any fabulous tale or scene was 
real, this would have heen known, and could not but have been 
remembered afterwards, notwithstanding the enlargement of 
consciousness, neither of which things occur. It appears to 
me that our feelings of pleasure or pain in such circumstances, 
are produced by the consideration that similar events to those 
set before us have occurred, or are now occurring. It is ob- 
servable that there is nothing irrational in this consideration as 
such, whereas it is entirely ridiculous to suppose, even for one 
moment, that the fabulous things read of or witnessed are true ; 
and thus it is improbable that this is supposed, which impro- 
bability merges into absolute negation when it is considered 
that the imagined belief is neither known at the time, nor re- 
membered afterwards. It is clear, that unless the belief here 
adduced is experienced at these times, it must be cast aside as the 
other has been: I apprehend that the necessary agreement both 
may be and has been found. It will be considered strange that 
as a certain belief has been experienced, men should have for- 
gotten this, and have supposed that they believed something 
else at the particular time; but it seems that this has been 
caused from the want of attention. When an individual is 
reading the account of some remarkable escape from danger, 
for example, which he knows to be fabulous, he is so interested 
with the various incidents laid before him, that he gives very 
little attention to the states of his mind between the appre- 
hension of the different words, and perhaps while these are being 
pronounced, if the mind is then active, while the idea of the 
last word is fading from it; for I think that the mechanism of 
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speech may work with the simultaneous condition of the mind 
in an active and passive state, although I hold it to be unphi- 
losophical to suppose that the mind can be in more than one 
active state, or exert itself in more than one direction, simul- 
taneously. If we break off abruptly from any interesting book, 
the contents of which have caused our feelings to be excited, 
we shall, if I may decide from my own impressions, be enabled 
to find that we have been believing similar events to have 
happened, or then to be taking place; and inasmuch as it is 
not usual to give much attention to these judgments, partly on 
account of the interest accruing from the pleasing volume, they 
are all but erased at the time, and scarcely remembered after- 
wards. This explanation appears to be supported by facts. In 
reading “ Gulliver's Travels,’ the feelings of joy or grief are 
never excited by means of the several vagaries there to be 
found, even when these are such as would in probable cases 
produce them very strongly ; neither if broken off in any portion 
of the work, are we in any degree conscious of having believed 
that similar events either have occurred, or are then occurring. 
These facts prove that the belief that similar events to 
those read of either have occurred or are then occurring, 
is necessary to the activity of the feelings. This belief cannot 
reasonably be called instinctive, for nothing mental is so, 
although many mental operations are habitual: although the 
quick succession of certain ideas in the mind caused by asso- 
ciation, and the sometimes rapidity of judgment, is to all 
appearance mechanically produced—using this term not in its 
common or obvious, but in its philosophical sense—an habitual 
train of association or mental conclusion, must not be set down 
as something merely instinctive. For instinct is, as properly 
considered, a blind director; whereas everything mental is 
clear, and habit affects us only by oiling the wheels and 
tightening the springs of the mental machinery, which renders 
the mind less lumpish in some cases, or enables the operations 
preceding certain conclusions, and in some instances the 
succession of associated ideas, to proceed more rapidly, and this 
without rendering these conclusions or associations in any wise 
instinctive. When reading Poe's tale, “The Gold Beetle,” the 
sensation of hope is strongly roused on behalf of Legrand; and 
many parts of the “Arabian Nights” awaken the same feeling ; 
we know that the events described are but imaginary, nevertheless, 
considering it probable that similar things have occurred, or are 
now occurring, those feelings applicable to realities are aroused. 

These remarks are capable of application to the various re- 
presentations of life and character. If a person pretends to be 
suffering from causes which it is not probable that man ever 
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has suffered or is then suffering from, the feelings of the audience 
will not be roused, neither can they be made to sympathize with 
apparent joys which it 1s not considered probable that man has 
ever felt, or now experiences. It is so with hope; if a man, as 
his part in any performance, pretends to hope for something 
which there is no reason for believing that man ever has hoped 
or is now hoping for, the real feeling is never called into activity 
by the audience. 

When angry at being unable to produce certain results, it is 
sometimes the custom of man to abuse the materials which are 
incapable of effecting the purpose intended, or which he cannot 
shape or adjust in the desired manner; thus a workman 
angrily throws away his tools, and a student dabs his pen upon 
his desk, while the clerk is often found to tear in pieces the work 
of many days, at being unable to discover some confusion which 
has arisen in his calculations, and the mechanician angrily 
throws aside or pulls asunder the complication of wheels and 
springs which he cannot so combine as to effect the end in 
view. ‘To say that the materials so used are for the time believed 
to be conscious, I take to be a notion wholly ridiculous, inasmuch 
as the closest inspection of the mind under these circumstances 
shows no signs of this belief, which could not exist without the 
owner possessing the consciousness of this in the same degree, 

I understand not those who make any radical distinction 
between the various qualities of matter. By pressing upon a 
table or against a wall, it may be ascertained that matter pos- 
sesses the quality of resistance, and by moving the hand along 
these objects, it is known that it also possesses that of exten- 
sion. The eye informs us of colour, and the palate of taste ; but 
because these experiences, and others like them, arise from the 
various sorts and motions of matter, it should not be supposed 
that they are different in kind to resistance and extension, to 
which all the primary qualities of matter may be reduced. The 
heat of a fire would be the same were there none to experience 
it; and similarly, a wall-flower would so reflect the solar rays as 
to produce its image upon the retina, and send forth particles 
of matter capable of affecting the olfactory nerves; and an 
apple would possess those passive forces (by which term I 
understand unobvious, and thus make use of it merely to suit 
human convenience) were there no person existing to enjoy these 
things. It has been said that form is an objective condition of 
matter and a subjective condition of the mind; and the same thing 
must be remarked as to extension, and with this addition, that 
this is also a quality of matter, which cannot be supposed of 
form. It cannot reasonably be maintained that colour, sound, 
and similar experiences, are not real qualities of matter, inasmuch 
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as by removing the objects producing these impressions, they 
disappear: it is true that the motions of various sorts of matter 
are apprehended by man, as colour, sound, taste, and in other 
ways ; but from this it cannot be concluded that these qualities 
exist only in ourselves, if any meaning is to be attached to these 
words. No person will, perhaps, now deny that the motions of 
various sorts of matter are apprehended by us in the experiences 
referred to ; and hence it is ridiculous to maintain that colour is 
only something in the eye, and sound only something in the ear, 
if by this more is meant than that these experiences are the 
apprehensions, I do not say manifestations, inasmuch as this 
term suggests the idea of some species of change of certain 
motions, for every material influence 7s caused by motion. 
Hobbes adduces as an objection to this doctrine the fact, that 
people often see double, as two candles for one, and may hear 
one sound two or three times in echoes ; but in the present state 
of physical science these phenomena would never be considered 
to prove the absolute subjectivity of the secondary qualities of 
matter. He says :—‘It is apparent enough that the smell and 
taste of the same thing are not the same to every man, and 
therefore are not in the thing smelt or tasted, but in the men.’* 
It is certainly probable that the motions producing these ex- 
periences are not similarly apprehended by all; but this only 
proves that men do not alike apprehend these motions, and not 
that smell and taste is in man. Because one person likes the 
smell or taste of something which is disagreeable to another, it 
does not appear necessary to suppose that they apprehend the 
motions differently, inasmuch as the difference of effect produced 
may be set down to the various characters of the human soul; 
and even this without supposing that these experiences are in 
man ; and the same thing applies to the impressions of sound, 
heat, and others. 

It may be thought that this question is merely a verbal one ; 
but it seems to me that it is more than this, and lies in the 
distinction between apprehensions and manifestations: those 
who hold that the secondary qualities of matter are in man, 
appear to think that some change or manifestation takes place, 
whereas the doctrine supposing them to be merely apprehensions 
of motions renders this subjectivity unnecessary. Without the 
tactual power man would be unable to ascertain that resistance 
and extension are modes of matter; so that his knowledge of 
these things lies upon the same ground as does that of its secon- 
dary qualities—that is, the general basis of human experience. 

The observations advanced show in some measure the con- 
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nexion between material objects and the mind. The want of 
conception in man cannot at any rate be considered favourable 
to the doctrine, that the mind is, as a working instrument, alto- 
gether independent of material influence; and I very much 
doubt whether this fact can be set down as not bearing un- 
favourably upon it. No just reasoner will maintain that man 
possesses or has possessed the faculty in point: we may take 
any species of imaginative writing—‘ Paradise Lost,” “ Lalla 
Rookh,” “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘ Gulliver,” “The Arabian 
Nights,” “ Poe’s Tales,” or the mystical and gloomy legends of 
ancient times, and find that every image or action may be, 
either by analysis or combination, brought into similarity with 
some object or phenomenon of humanexperience. I think that 
one of the best attempts at conception is to be found in Moore's 
“Epicurean,” where is clearly seen the impossibility of man to 
represent scenes otherwise than by fabricating the various ideas 
derived from his experience. We can imagine a person to be 
born in space, out of view of the earth or any other material 
object, or to be carried to such a locality immediately after his 
birth. Let it now be considered whether he could think at all, 
in any degree, upon any object or subject. If by man we 
understand the human mind devoid of all material embodiment, 
and suppose that this could work apart from the brain, just for 
the sake of convenience inasmuch as this is not probable, it 
does not follow that it would even have the consciousness of its 
own power, because no exertion could be supposed, and the 
consciousness of future power is only the remembrance of past 
exertion, and the idea that the ability for this will continue : no 
object would be presented to the mind, and consequently there 
would be no subject for it to think upon. It is here of course 
supposed that the faculty of volition is present with the mind, 
and, which is probably possible, that it can exist in space. In 
understanding by man the mind connected with the animal 
frame, and thus supposing impossibilities for the sake of the 
illustration, it is obvious that the human body would afford 
much matter for reflection ; and also that many points of the 
phenomena of the human mind could in this way be studied. 
It is not clear to what extent the knowledge of the human frame 
would enable a man to obtain that of other material objects, but 
it may, I think, be presumed that without this a man would be 
unable to think at all. He would possess neither objective or 
subjective matter for reflexion; and were this the case, the 
impress of matter would perhaps be necessary to render his mind 
proximately powerful, even as regards his consciousness of this, 
for the remembrance and expectation described could not occur 
but when the mind was in its proximate state. 
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ADDENDUM TO THE NEW THEORY OF VISION. 


Since composing the paper on this subject, I have met with 
Priestley’s ‘“ Controversy with Price,’’ in which my theory of the 
human mind is applied to the brain, an application which I do not 
remember to have met with in his “ Disquisitions.”” Now, notwith- 
standing the great force of much that Dr. Priestley has advanced to 
convince the reader that the brain is the mind; or, in other words, 
that every mental power and moral susceptibility is the result of its 
organization of the physical forces accruing from the union of its 
various parts, I think it probable that the mind is the result of the 
organization of a substance, the various parts of which, though, as I 
have said, in no degree mental, yet possess certain intermediate 
powers, from the union of which the properties of mind result. I 
foresee some may imagine that this explanation only pushes the 
difficulty a little further off, thinking it just as difficult to show how 
the union of intermediate powers, even supposing them to allow their 
existence, produces a mind, as that of merely physical powers; but 
this conclusion would be most unphilosophical. 

As regards the supposed intermediate powers, I must admit that 
my explanation can only be called an hypothesis ; still it is a theory 
if only the supposition, or rather affirmation, of a substance is 
considered, for it is impossible but to believe that the mind zs some- 
thing (a substance). The fact that we cannot imagine intermediate 
powers, properties which are neither physical nor mental, cannot be 
brought forward to prove their non-existence ; for, if what we cannot 
imagine is a criterion of what does not exist, or is not possible, then 
a person who had never heard of electricity or galvanism might con- 
fidently deny that any effect not attributable to ordinary friction 
would be produced upon him by his holding a pair of wires in his 
hands, on touching or approaching some particular object. The 
great difficulty of supposing the mind to result from the combination 
of certain merely physical forces, has led me to believe in the 
existence of the powers in question, which I consider to belong to 
some substance which is either a solid part of the brain, or is invisible, 
fluid, and resides init. The anticipation of my explanation, as applied 
to the brain im general, necessitates the withdrawal of my statement, 
that Dr. Priestley did not answer the possible question—What part 
of the mind thinks P—an error, however, which any individual 
acquainted with his “ Disquisitions” alone, might have committed. 
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Art. V.—A RARE CASE OF MANIA. 
By HucH Graincer STEWART, M.D., Crichton Royal 


Institution. 


Ir must be familiar to the observation of medical men haying 
the charge of asylums for the insane, that a great deal can be 
done for the health, comfort, and tranquillity of the patients 
under their charge by careful attention to the regulation of the 
bodily functions of those entrusted to their care; that the quiet 
of a ward during the day, and the undisturbed rest of a maniac 
during the night, may be obtained by a regular, careful, and 
discriminating use of the most ordinary drugs in the Phar- — 
macopeia. ‘These are indeed important, but only minor results. 
Tt is also in the power of the physician to avert by the use of 
similar simple means very grave disease, to suspend the fury that 
would soon bring on a hopeless fatuity, and to give a fair chance 
for the operation of medicines whose mode of action is more 
obscure, and whose effects are less certain. These remarks apply 
more or less forcibly to cases of all varieties of mental disease, 
but their truth cannot be better exemplified than in epilepsy 
and chronic mania; especially in the former disease, a long 
series of the most violent fits may be frequently averted by the 
timely administration of a simple purgative. The following 
case exemplifies in a striking manner the benefit to be derived, 
in acute disease, from a careful observation of the condition of 
the bodily functions and the employment of simple measures to 
correct errors in them. 

A gentleman, forty-five years of age, single, of independent 
means, but employed in an office, when sane of an obliging, 
kind, and cheerful disposition, of a good commercial education, 
and of quiet general deportment; has been for many years in- 
temperate in his habits, and his excesses have given rise to 
frequent attacks of delirium tremens and to an impaired condi- 
tion of health, which is supposed to be the cause of his insanity. 
For the last twenty years he has lived an active life and filled posi- 
tions of responsibility creditably to himself and to the satisfaction 
ofhis employers. During this time he was in the habit of drinking 
a great deal, and when his duties were more than usually heavy, 
he used to stimulate his flagging energies with brandy during 
his working hours; his nights were spent in all kinds of de- 
bauchery, and it was often with difficulty that he could present 
himself to undertake the duties of the day. He found his health, 
which formerly was robust, under continued excesses and 
frequent attacks of delirium tremens, gradually give way. ‘To 
check a further impairment of his health, he resolved at once to 
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desist from all his evil habits; and accordingly eight years ago 
carried his purpose into effect, and has since abstained from 
all stimulants and other excesses. He remained well for three 
years, and prosecuted his duties at his office, but at the end of 
that period he became dull and desponding, looked back on his 
former life with intense sorrow, believed himself to be a very 
great sinner, dreaded eternal perdition, and sought comfort in 
reading the Bible and in telling his friends of his sins and short- 
comings. This change was the precursor of a severe attack of 
mania. Suddenly the patient became violent, disregarded all 
social obligations, looked on those whom he formerly regarded 
as friends as his bitterest enemies, and assaulted any one coming 
near him. He was furious and violent for several days, during 
which period he did not sleep; he then gradually recovered. 

Similar attacks, however, occurred at varying intervals for the 
next three years, and were preceded, as the first had been, by a 
period of depression. During one whole year he was free from 
his malady, and was so well as to be able to return to his former 
duties. This immunity, however, was not permanent, for he 
was again prostrated, and in his violence nearly killed the woman 
in whose house he lodged, and against whom he entertained and 
cherished a murderous design; he also so publicly exhibited his 
malady, that it was thought necessary to seclude him, and he 
was accordingly placed under medical care. Having again 
recovered, he returned home, but symptoms appearing of another 
attack, he was placed in the Crichton Institution. 

It was stated by his medical attendant that previous to his 
attack his liver became overloaded, his temper violent, and his 
conduct uncertain. He was also said to have suffered from 
epilepsy. No obvious change had taken place in the form cf 
his insanity, but the recurring attacks were increasing in violence. 
His external senses were perfect, his appetite generally good, 
but his digestion and evacuations were disordered, whilst his 
pulse was regular, quiet, and of natural frequency, and his re- 
spiration tranquil. His attacks came on after intervals of from 
six weeks to three months. During the attacks the religious 
delusions above referred to were dominant, rendering his life 
miserable, and engrossing all his thoughts. During his lucid 
intervals he was free from delusion, and employed himself in 
walking and fishing, and, as has been before said, in resuming 
for a time at least his ordinary occupation. He has for the last 
eight years been regular in his habits and free from all excesses. 
It does not appear that there is or has been any hereditary 
disease or tendency to insanity in his family, but the means of 
information on this point are not so trustworthy as could be de- 
sited. He had been leeched and purged, and chloroform had been 
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administered during the violent manifestations with advantage, 
and was under treatment in another asylum for four or fivemonths, 

The patient is of short stature, slight and active figure, has a 
large head in proportion to the size of the body, dark hair, and 
light blue restless eyes, congested eyeballs, and florid counte- 
nance, and is evidently nervous and excitable. On admission he 
was quiet and rational, but evidently depressed; he had his 
Bible or Prayer-book continually in his hand, and craved the 
ear and sympathy of his medical attendant, pouring forth a long 
history of his sins and shortcomings, and averring that he was 
only reaping what he had sown, now that these days of suf- 
fering had come on him. He slept ill the first night, and next 
day showed such symptoms of restlessness, that his attendant 
was cautioned to observe him carefully, and not without reason, 
for the anticipated attack came on shortly afterwards. With a 
cry he rushed at the man in charge of hin, first trying to strike 
him down with a chair, and then grappling his throat in blind 
fury. He was placed in bed, and it required the constant at- 
tendance of two men, and sometimes more, to prevent him 
injuring himself and those about him. He continued furiously 
excited for four days, during which he slept none and ate little ; 
only now and then, during a quiet interval, being induced to take 
a little water or some other cooling drink. ‘There occurred 
during this period an immense number of attacks, in which the 
patient was furiously excited, blindly attacking his attendants in 
the fiercest manner, generally attempting to seize them by the 
throat and to bite their hands and arms, at the same time 
uttering the most terrific yells, and quivering in every limb. 
The eyes, apparently protruded, were turned rapidly from one: 
side to another, as if anxiously looking for some vulnerable point 
of attack. The lips were retracted and the teeth displayed, ready 
to seize anything that might approach. Respiration was sus- 
pended until the face became livid. With a fearful yell a dash 
was made, every muscle in the body quivered and was exerted to 
its utmost; the awful struggle continued for some minutes, 
during which the countenance assumed the most appalling aspect, 
the lips and nostrils became almost black, and from the contorted 
face there burst forth the wildest and most awful laughter that 
ever human ear listened to. Again the patient would be quiet 
for a time, breathing would be resumed, and the sweat pour 
from him. But a few minutes at the most was the length of his 
respite; again he would begin to stare wildly about, and again 
would the fearful scene be repeated, the like of which had never 
before been witnessed either by the medical men or the most 
experienced attendants in the institution. 

This continued day and night, without intermission, for three. 
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days; the attacks then became less frequent and severe, and 
gradually the patient resumed his ordinary condition, complain- 
ing of painful limbs and extreme exhaustion, the natural result 
of such extraordinary excitement. 

Chloroform was administered copiously, and at first seemed 
to shorten the paroxysms, but in a short time appeared to lose 
its effect, and was abandoned. Sedatives were also administered, 
but with no benefit. The patient seemed to imagine himself 
surrounded by demons (he indeed stated so afterwards), and 
just at the outbreak of the attacks of fury, when talked kindly 
to, he appeared for a time to be able to control himself, but 
gradually the delusion overpowered him, and he gave way to his 
bursting passion. Purgative medicines were also administered, 
and with great benefit; the bowels had been overloaded, and 
the evacuations were dark in colour and very abundant. 

For many weeks the patient was low in spirits and out of 
health after his severe affliction, but he gradually recovered, and 
became cheerful, active, and industrious. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he was restless and depressed, complained of want of sleep, 
and mourned over his former course of life. He had, in fact, 
all the symptoms that on former occasions preceded his attacks. 
The treatment consisted of nourishing diet and the use of tonics 
and gentle aperients. His appetite was always good, and some- 
times he ate enormously. It was observed that when his de- 
pressed state came on, a very active purge was necessary, and 
the accumulations in the prime vie were very abundant, fetid, 
and of a dark colour. These accumulations constantly took 
place, notwithstanding the administration of gentle purgatives, 
and the as regular occurrence of the alvine discharge; when 
removed, the patient became more cheerful, and the premonitory 
symptoms of more serious disease disappeared. Great attention 
was therefore paid to the condition of the bowels, and unless a 
copious discharge was produced, the inevitable precursors of the 
mania made their appearance. In addition to the use of a com- 
pound rhubarb pill every morning, at least once a week a strong 
dose of purgative medicine was administered, and was always 
followed by large evacuations. This treatment was persevered 
in for seven months with the effect of keeping the patient in 
very good health. He was always occupied, and rendered him- 
self most useful; he was perfectly free from delusions and de- 
pressions, and looked forward with hope to the future. 

About eight months after admission, he became dull, vigilant, 
and restless, and another attack was dreaded. On inquiry, it 
was found that the bowels had acted regularly, and that the 
other bodily functions were healthy. On percussing the abdo- 
men, however, the left lumbar and iliac regions were found dull, 
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and so distended as to lead to the conclusion that notwithstanding 
the use of medicine, an accumulation had taken place in the 
intestines. <A strong drastic purgative was administered, but 
was not in time to avert the pending paroxysm. When present 
at a rehearsal for a concert of sacred music in which he was 
taking a part, and in assisting in which it was thought he might 
be enabled to withdraw his mind from his own morbid feelings, 
the patient suddenly uttered his fearful cry, and continued 
screaming and laughing alternately, offermg no violence at first, 
apparently in mortal fear, and imploring God for mercy to pity 
him. ‘There appeared to be no loss of consciousness, but the 
respiration was suppressed for a time and the respirations after- 
wards deep and long. On being placed in bed, he was im terror 
of immediate death ; he was in a state of the greatest agitation, 
and cried out, “Oh, how shall I appear before the Great Judge?” 
““ Have mercy on me!” and then came on a paroxysm of violence 
exactly similar t6 that which occurred eight months before. He 
had four such attacks during the night, but towards morning he 
was much better. There was no recurrence of the obicaalins a 
little sleep was obtained, and the patient was calm and felt better. 
After the first attack, the medicine acted powerfully, and fre- 
quently afterwards during the night, the stools being large, 
dark-coloured, and of a most offensive odour. ‘The treatment 
consisted in the administration of two drops of croton oil, which, 
however, were not retained by the stomach, and ten drops of 
the solution of atropine, ten drops containing the sixtieth of a 
grain of the drug, repeated in an hour; the result is already 
described. In a few days the patient was in his usual health, 
and now continues to enjoy life free from depression and anxiety. 
The rapid recovery from the last attack I entirely attribute to 
the purgative medicine ; the atropine may have assisted in some 
way, but without the other would have been useless. Atropine 
has been observed in this institution to modify in a wonderful 
manner epileptic seizures, and for that reason was tried in the 
case under consideration, although not a case of epilepsy, yet 
having such a general resemblance to it in the mode of attack 
as to lead to a statement being- made that the patient laboured 
under that disease. 

The cry uttered at the commencement of an attack in this 
case was a cry for mercy or of fear, and the subsequent mus- 
cular movements were not convulsions, but were produced by 
terror, or arose from an instinct of self-preservation. ‘There 
was no loss of consciousness, for impressions were received by 
the patient, and acted on as they were interpreted by him. He 
afterwards told me that at the moment of his crying out he 
believed he was suddenly called upon to appear before the Great 
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Judge, that a mighty terror came over him, and that he trembled 
and cried out. Afterwards he fancied himself surrounded by 
demons, and his efforts were for the purpose of freeing himself 
from them. At the commencement of a paroxysm it was pos- 
sible to secure his attention for a moment, and an assurance 
that he was among his friends, and an appeal to his knowledge 
of those about him, for a moment delayed the attack. He saw 
and heard that such indeed was the truth; but the terror came 
over him again and overpowered his reason, and every impres- 
sion received by the external senses was distorted by his mind 
into something that gave him additional proof of the reality of 
his supposed position. The opening and shutting of a door, a 
footfall in the adjoining gallery, the entrance of a stranger into 
his room, caused him immediately to start up, gaze wildly about 
him, cry out, and then struggle desperately. On afterwards 
endeavouring to recal his impressions, he could generally re- 
member very accurately what had taken place; but he had 
forgotten some things—he had forgotten his own violence; he 
knew he had injured some of his friends, but when and in what 
manner he had no recollection. ‘There would, therefore, appear 
to have been consciousness throughout these attacks, and the 
disappearance from the memory of certain events may be attri- 
buted to the dominance of other impressions. 

The case was at first regarded as epileptic mania, partly 
because the notes accompanying the patient stated that he was 
subject to epilepsy, and partly from the description of his attacks, 
which resembled the ordinary manifestations of that disease. 
But the attacks described are evidently quite distinct from those 
occurring in epilepsy, and want the distinguishing characteristics 
of that malady. Consciousness was never lost, and the mus- 
cular movements were*not convulsive—they were produced, 
indeed, by distinct acts of volition ; there was no aura, or falling 
down; the respiration, although suppressed for a time, was 
evidently so for the purpose of giving greater power to the 
muscles, and the subsequent rapid breathing was the natural 
result of prolonged and violent muscular action. 

The case may be called one of the mania of Fear. There 
were two periods in the attacks—the first, in which the patient 
was melancholy and uncertain in his conduct; and the second, 
in which mania was fully developed. | 

The question of causation is always an important one, and 
in this case especially so. The predisposing cause must lie in 
the constitution of the patient; his life of excess had produced 
this constitution of body to a certain extent. But a similar 
mode of life does not produce the same result in other indi- 
viduals ; we are therefore thrown back on anterior conditions, 
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which, unfortunately, we have no means of knowing. In most 
cases, indeed, we are thus thrown out in investigating predis- 
posing causes. The hereditary transmission of peculiarities 
from one individual to another comes in in the chain of causa- 
tion; and then we must be satisfied, for it is only in rare cases 
that we can penetrate backwards in the history of individuals ; 
md the sources of inheritance are so extensive in even two 
generations, that it 1s almost impossible to trace and distinguish 
them. ‘The intemperance and other excesses in the case under 
consideration, however, are no doubt most important elements 
in the causation of the disease, but without the determining 
cause, now to be mentioned, would not have interfered very 
materially with the mental health of the individual. The ex- 
citing cause was apparently the accumulation of excrementitious 
matter in the intestines. When the patient first came under my 
observation there must have been torpidity of the bowels, for 
the purgatives given at that time brought away large quantities 
of feces, and the patient soon recovered after getting rid of 
them. The history of the patient for seven months furnished 
almost a daily proof that the exciting cause was what is here 
mentioned, for on the slighest appearance of depression in the 
patient the remedy was administered, and the result was certain. 

But perhaps the best proof afforded in the history of the 
case was the circumstances under which the last attack came 
on. These have been already narrated, and it was not until the 
prime vie were unloaded that symptoms of amendment showed 
themselves. 

Since his last attack he has remained in his usual health, care 
being taken that medicine is administered in time to prevent any 
of the dreaded symptoms. ‘The patient has a very good appe- 
tite, and is apt sometimes to overload his stomach, a tendency 
which in-the treatment it is necessary to guard against. On 
these grounds I think it fair to draw the conclusion that the 
proximate cause of the maniacal attacks in this case depends on 
the accumulation of excrementitious matters in the intestines. 
How such a cause can produce such an effect, is another, a 
more difficult, and a question we will not attempt to solve. 
Whether the nervous system became poisoned by the presence 
of noxious matters in the blood, or whether irritation was pro- 
duced in nerves which carried their impression to the brain, we 
cannot determine. Another question, important also, and espe- 
cially so with regard to the radical cure, is, on what depends the 
torpidity of the intestinal canal? And this, too, we are unable 
to answer. There can, however, be no difficulty about the treat- 
ment; for constant observation and the administration of pur- 
gatives regularly to secure the thorough cleansing of the intes- 
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tines, have procured for the patient very good health, both 
bodily and mental. By the use of simple medicines we 
are enabled to keep the patient in a sane state of mind, the 
incalculable value of which can only be appreciated by himself 
and by those who have seen him labouring under his fearful 
malady. 

What has already and what is being done is a great deal; but 
can we not so improve the tone of the system “of the patient 
that no external means will be necessary to ward off the disease ? 
By the use of strychnia or some other medicines we may be 
able to give to the prime vie the power to perform effectually 
their functions, and thus produce a radical cure. 


Art. VI.—THE COTTON FAMINE. 


Amone the many miseries which have affected the human race 
—the painful disappointments which have rebuked their most 
sanguine hopes; the heavy losses which have distressed their 
family condition, and destroyed their domestic enjoyments ; the 
bitter woes that have bowed down their bodily health, and the 
numerous trials which have too often prostrated their mental 
powers—may be ranked the sufferings of the operatives in the 
cotton towns of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Without entering into the political aspect of the American 
war, or stopping to minutely investigate the causes of the pre- 
sent lamentable condition of the cotton districts from the de- 
ficiency of the raw material, arising from the folly of depending 
for many years upon one source of supply of the staple for one 
of the largest branches of the national industry, which, long since, 
had been foreseen, and many warnings given, and therefore ought 
to have been prevented—but trade always attends to what is 1m- 
mediate, and cares little fur consequences which are only probable 
—we will pass on to notice some of the effects and results of 
this dire calamity. 

The elaborate Report of Dr. Buchanan, now before us, is full 
of ‘interest, not only to the profession, but to all classes and 
conditions of society.” 

The sad statements of the want of employment and loss of 
means of living to the operatives, and the tradesmen dependent 
upon their custom, the diseases induced by the want of comforts 
and insufficiency of nutriment, are of a most serious character, 
to which we might add the waste of capital among the em- 
ployers. 
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From Dr. Buchanan’s Report it appears that “a population of 
2,000,000 has been for several months cut off from an adequate 
supply of the material upon which their prosperity depends. 
Nearly half a million of this class are cotton operatives, another 
half-million are directly dependent upon their labours, and the 
welfare of the remaining half of the population is to a great 
extent involved in the fortune of their neighbours. Taking the 
cotton districts as a whole, their state may be thus exhibited : 
Of every twenty-four persons, six are cotton workers, who habi- 
tually support other six. Of the six cotton workers, three are 
now earning nothing, two are earning part wages, one only is 
at full work. Of the six persons dependent upon them, one 
only could now be supported up to the ordinary mark. ‘The re- 
maining twelve persons, whose welfare is indirectly dependent 
on the cotton trade, will consist of about four persons who are 
earning, seven who are dependent on those four, and perhaps 
one who isa pauper. Of the four who are earning, only two 
have their usual incomes. One cotton worker, then, and two 
other persons, or three in all, are the only people out of the 
twenty-four who retain their fall power of earning.” 

From the Report of Mr. Farnall, one of the Poor-law In- 
spectors, to the Central Executive Committee, it appears that 
the weekly returns of Poor-law relief in the twenty-seven dis- 
tressed Unions up to the 6th of December last had shown a 
steady increase of dependence upon parochial aid. The whole 
number dependent on the poor-rate up to that date was 271,983 
persons, which number happily was reduced on the 27th of that 
month to 260,506. The total cost of out-door relief at the 
latter date being 17,9341. 5s. 8d. against 32301. 16s. gd., com- 
pared with the correspondent week of the previous year—a 
heavy burden upon the ratepayers of those districts. The 
question here arises as to the wisdom of the cotton mills being 
confined to these districts ; had they been dispensed throughout 
the country, the pressure upon the ratepayers would have been 
comparatively light. Under this heavy burden of accumulated 
woes, the intelligence of the operatives has been made more 
conspicuous in their manly, patient, nay, almost superhuman 
fortitude, whilst enduring inevitable evil, not from any act or 
cause of their own, but from causes over which they had no 
control, and which, under the existing circumstances, could not 
be averted. 

Nor can we pass over the unparalleled sympathy their suf- 
ferings have awakened in every heart, from the highest in station 
to the humblest classes of society, and the fine spirit of philan- 
thropy that has been developed, and the noble and almost un- 
bounded spirit of benevolence which has been aroused and 
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nourished throughout the community, and which in itself is an 
evidence of the advancement of true national greatness. 

The appearance of typhus fever of the true Irish type, loss of 
strength, colour, and flesh, more especially among mothers who 
starve for their children’s sake, intractable diarrhea, dysentery, 
a hemorrhagic tendency, purpura, actual scurvy, and a disposi- 
tion in some cases to ulcerate and slough, consequent upon 
altered diet and extreme destitution, are some of the effects of 
the cotton famine mentioned by Dr. Buchanan. ‘The Report of 
the Central Executive Committee, dated January tgth, 1863, 
states: —“‘ Your Committee has now reached the middle of 
winter without the outbreak of any serious epidemic, or the 
appearance of any of those grave forms of disease, such as 
scurvy, diarrhea, dysentery, which commonly follow prolonged 
low diet with little variety of foot{ and the use of coarse and 
inferior kinds of aliment.” 

On referring to the Registrar-General’s Report for the quarter 
ending December, 1862, we find that in the beginning of Octo- 
ber typhus made its appearance in the sub-district of Preston, 
and proved fatal in 48 cases out of 227. In Manchester there 
were about 100 persons attacked with this fever, of whom 20 
died. 

“The existence of typhus fever,” observes Dr. Buchanan, 
“suggests by itself doubts as to the complete success of the 
measures that have been adopted for the relief of the distressed. 
But on inquiry being made into the circumstances under which 
this disease prevailed in Preston and elsewhere, the existence of 
other morbid conditions was detected, which tended to cor- 
roborate such doubts. Some of these conditions consisted in a 
simple decline from the normal standard of health and strength, 
while others constituted positive disease.” 

While it is evident that typhus made its appearance in the 
towns mentioned, it must not be inferred from this that it has 
existed as an epidemic in the distressed cotton districts—indeed, 
it is gratifying to learn that in Chorlton-upon-Medlock that 
neither epidemic nor indeed any disease resulting from privation 
has prevailed among the unemployed operatives. From the 
Registrar-General’s Quarterly Report for December, it is mani- 
fest that the high rate of mortality is not attributable to desti- 
tution arising from want. Scarlatina prevailed to a considerable 
extent in Manchester, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Oldham-above- 
Town, “affecting to a very considerable extent the mucous 
membranes; very bad throats, with nasal discharges and glands 
in the neck greatly swollen, have been commonly observed, and 
the mortality from this disease has been considerable, not only 
among the-working class, but the general population. On 
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reference to the Registrar-General’s Reports, we find that scarla- 
tina as an epidemic was conspicuous in the great seats of the 
cotton manufactories in 1848, and that it and other infectious 
diseases were rendered much more extensive by the utter want 
of ventilation in the dwellings of the poor. 

The mortality in the North-western counties during the 
quarter ending September was peculiarly low. 

During the succeeding quarter, bronchitis and pneumonia 
were, as might be expected, prevalent during the inclemency of 
November, aggravated from the want of proper clothing and 
bedding. Phthisis, although habitually in excess among this 
class of operatives, has not unusually manifested itself. Per- 
tussis has been complicated with pneumonia. 

Psora and diseases of the eczema and impetigo class have 
been rife from want of cleanliness; varicella in some towns, and 
rubeola in others, have been epidemic. The ordinary maladies 
of children have been very lightly felt, attributable to the greater 
care bestowed on them by their unemployed mothers instead of 
hired nurses. ‘The fearful mortality among children of this class 
of operatives is too notorious to need any comment. In addi- 
tion to maternal neglect, the administering to them of Godfrey's 
cordial, syrup of poppies, and other narcotics swells the death 
returns. 

Drunkenness, with all its attendant evils and baneful conse- 
quences, is, with the exception of Manchester, Salford, and 
Wigan, less. 

Venereal appears to be in excess. 

As regards the existing state and habits, income and expen- 
diture of the poor, Dr. Buchanan has gone very closely into 
the inquiry, and has fully reported the interesting results of his 
investigation. The pressure of the distress has been most felt 
in the towns exclusively dependent on the cotton trade. The 
change from a very generous diet to one of an opposite cha- 
racter has produced a very different standard of health among 
the unemployed cotton-workers Their average income from all 
sources ranges from ts. 6d. to 2s. per head. Low health and 
actual disease has resulted, and will result, from their income 
being insufficient to procure them the animal and other food to 
which they have been accustomed. Bedding, in many instances, 
has been parted with; houses are becoming overcrowded, firing 
has been deficient, and the results have been, that numbers have 
huddled together as closely as possible for warmth, carefully 
excluding from their crowded sleeping apartments every breath 
of air. 

This is a grave matter, and one to which it is hoped the local 
authorities have ere now directed their attention. House to 
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house visitation ought to be vigorously and systematically car- 
ried out; stifling, pent-up, vitiated atmosphere made to give 
place to free ventilation and solar light; proportionate space 
assigned to each individual, drains attended to, and closets well 
supplied with water, together with all necessary sanitary mea- 
sures; and last, though not least, a sufficient supply of good 
food and pure water, together with suitable bedding and cloth- 
ing. ‘The ventilation of sewing schools, and avoiding their 
being overcrowded, will save many of the young women em- 
ployed in them from wasting and protracted sickness, and 
becoming untimely tenants of the grave. 

Sad and lamentable as is and has been the cotton famine, 
may we not look upon it as likely to produce ultimately bene- 
ficial results ? Space will only permit us to glance at a few of 
them. 

The dependence of the cotton industry for the raw material 
will be extensively distributed. Egypt, Turkey, India, China, 
the West India islands, Queensland, and South Africa will fur- 
nish supplies. It will render us independent of the slaveholders. 
A better feeling will spring up among all classes in this country 
in consequence of the generous sympathy which the wealthy 
have exhibited for the working classes. Attention will be drawn 
to the best methods of alleviating the sufferings of the cotton 
artisans in their normal state. ‘The working classes will have 
established a claim to political recognition. It will give much 
clearer views of the causes which affect the health of the people. 
Already has the beneficial effect of the fresh air and enforced 
temperance been felt by the unemployed workpeople, and dis- 
eases avoided, and children have been better nursed and cared 
for. In the darkness of the cotton famine a light has shined. 
The mildness of the winter has been a great advantage; a 
severe one, such as we had two years ago, would have agera- 
vated the sufferings of the unemployed operatives, especially 
the sick, the aged, and the very young. Thus in judgment does 
the all-wise and beneficent Ruler of events remember mercy. 


Art. VII—PHRENOLOGY AND CHARACTER. 
By Epwin Goapsy. | 


THE history of phrenology is one of the most interesting depart- 
ments of human opinion. As a science, if it be one, it directly 
or indirectly affects so many vital, social, and abstract questions 
as to challenge almost every intellect at some stage of its deve- 
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lopment, but as an exhibition of the fluctuations of human 
opinion it seems to possess something extraordinarily unique. 
Nowhere, perhaps, do we meet with so much modifying and re- 
classification. Faculties are invented like new designs in lace, 
and the supposed discoveries of the majority of its chief sup- 
porters prove to be rather alterations than originalities. Rarely 
has a sturdy opponent risen against it, but it has yielded to him 
first one thing and then another, a region in one place as un- 
known, and in another as miscalled, until it would seem thatthe 
whole scheme must be recommenced. Until very recently, the 
volume of the brain was regarded as a decisive test of its powers ; 
but recent discoveries in relation to the varying composition of 
nerve-tissue and other modifying conditions, have entirely dis- 
proved it as such beyond the line of demarcation where the 
idiotic tendency is eliminated. The frontal sinuses. have also 
been another point upon which there has necessarily been a qua- 
lification, if not a shifting of position. The cerebellum, too, has 
been a great battle-ground, and the weight of opinion and the 
testimony of facts are now so evenly balanced for and against its 
phrenological position, as must mvalidate any logical claims 
assumed on either basis without further researches, notwith- 
standing that Spurzheim maintained it was “‘impossible to unite 
a greater number of proofs in demonstration of any natural 
truth, than may be presented to determine the function of the 
cerebellum.” Many physiologists also complain that the brain 
has been cut off from the rest of the nervous system, and the 
cautious and searching criticisms of Mr. G. H. Lewes on the 
reflex-theory, which still farther volved matters, and his axiom 
that identity of nerve-structure everywhere implies identity of 
properties, with its important corollaries, threatens the citadel 
itself; and when once the spinal cord is viewed under the new 
relations his own and other researches suggest, if they do not 
establish, an entire change will be necessary in the major part of 
its classifications. 

Later still, matters do not seem to improve. The discussion of 
the claims of phrenology by Professor Bain, of Aberdeen, dis- 
closes still further uncertainties; notwithstanding that it has the 
singular merit of being the production of one who leans strongly 
upon phrenology, even whilst he unsparingly reveals its defi- 
ciencies and makes havoc with its classification. The -propensi- 
ties, the sentiments, and the intellectual faculties are all minutely 
and successively examined, and their confusion and incoherence 
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strikingly exhibited. A separate chapter is also devoted to the 
omissions of phrenology, and the general impression his book 
leaves upon the mind is that of the exceedingly crude and un- 
scientific character of phrenology, even when viewed by him at 
its best as a science of character and not a science of mind. 

To us, however, whatever would invalidate the older claims 
of phrenology as a science of mind, must necessarily affect her 
new ones as a science of character ; and after having followed the 
Professor in his criticisms this result is very apparent to every 
one but the critic himself, who nowhere delivers a deliberate 
opinion either one way or the other, except to show that there is 
no certainty either way. ‘The best thinkers, indeed, of the pre- 
sent day, who regard a science of character as not only possible, 
but in one of its hopeful stages of formation, very plainly tell us 
_ that it can only be based upon a science of mind. It may be all 
very well to grow absurdly revolutionary, and complain that the 
only reason previous philosophers have failed in this respect is 
because they have endeavoured to unmask the subtle laws of 
mind, and deduce special faculties by a simple analysis of con- 
sciousness when a purer inductive method were better; but it is 
only the shallow and the unthinking who can be so easily led 
away. History, when fairly examined, yields no such barren 
results. Perfection is not possible, except by a steady cumula- 
tive growth. Philosophical systems may have failed, but they 
served their purpose, like scientific ones, and only failed from the 
pride of their authors, who would impose their formulas upon 
humanity like restrictive chains, and forget that the world has a 
future, and many geniuses are yet unborn—an error from which 
even phrenology is not free, since it aims to do precisely the same 
thing by a chemical decomposition of the mind into certain or- 
ganic primaries. Its followers taunt the metaphysicians with 
the perplexities in which their method has involved them, and 
smilingly, yet caustically, assure them that they are easily 
obviated by an ultimate analysis, and an accurate organology 
such as they have the honour to institute and propound. There 
can be no unfairness, therefore, in applying to phrenology its own 
test of other systems, and immediately we do so we must write 
failure over its reiterated pretensions and most sanguine expec- 
tations. Its own classification proves to be as unsatisfactory 
as any metaphysical one, and its history is as full of changes and 
confusions as any one of the vexed questions of the older science, 
and the more so that it hitherto occupies so insignificant a period 
of time as compared with the centuries of which so much is made 
on the other side. As a science, nothing could be at first simpler 
than phrenology, and yet to what complexities hasit not grown, 
scattering along its track continued evidences of its hastiness, 
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incoherence, and disorganization? This, indeed, any candid 
phrenologist must at once admit, if pressed, even when he may 
not forego the usual complaint against metaphysical studies. 

Metaphysicians have undoubtedly discovered certain very im- 
portant mental laws, otherwise not arrived at, even when from 
their universal validity they were always in some way or other 
tacitly assumed by those most ignorant of them. An unreason- 
ing disregard of these native forms and invariable modes was 
sure to lead into error. Perhaps the one party were wrong in 
endeavouring to bring every faculty into consciousness without 
a due regard for differences of temperament and race; but were 
the other therefore justified in putting. consciousness entirely 
out of court, in isolating every faculty, and in regarding all 
mental laws to have their’ origin in physical ones? The classi- 
fication of the second party might be perfect, but still every organ 
must have its law of connexion with every other, and how was 
that to be demonstrated? It could not be done upon physiolo- 
gical grounds, for there all distinctions immediately ceased, in 
so far as cognisable by our senses ; and having already declared 
all others to be useless, what were they to do? ‘This is a ques- 
tion intimately connected with the science from its very forma- 
tion, and yet one which, as far as our knowledge extends, no 
phrenologist has ever answered. Nevertheless, we think they 
are bound to answer it. ‘Their organology still remains without 
any synergy being demonstrated, and Abernethy comparison 
of the mind, under their view of it, to “a committee of organs, 
with a general board,” would be sufficiently exact, if they had 
indicated the locality of the board-room, and the precise system 
of communication. As it is, all phrenolog y has done for mental 
science, irrespective of its many physiological impulsions, is to 
make out of the brain a sort of blind comparison to the key- 
board of an instrument, moved upon by an unknown mysterious 
Will, or Me, whether originating in the brain, or without it, it 
cannot say, and about which believers tell us they know nothing, 
nor does any one else. So that even when accepted as a scien- 
tific ultimatum, we are necessarily thrown back by it upon some 
other studies of mind; and its very elimination at starting of 
what it regarded as the source of all previous perplexities— 
namely, a search for native forms and laws by an examination 
of the mind's own operations, has still to be attempted before its 
own system can have any rational unity. If this be not a cu- 
riosity in scientific circuition, we do not know what is one. 

Such a want of unity could not possibly escape any acute 
observer, and hence M. Comte, in discussing its many imper- 
fections, thus calls attention to it :— 

“The two laws of action,—intermission and association,— 
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require much more attention than they have yet received in 
connexion with cerebral physiology. The law of intermittence 
is eminently applicable to the functions of the brain, the sym- 
metry of the organs being borne in mind. But this great sub- 
ject requires a new examination, seeing that it is requisite for 
science to reconcile their evident intermittence with the perfect 
continuity that seems to be involved in the connexion which 
mutually unites all our intellectual operations, from earliest in- 
fancy to extreme decrepitude, and which cannot be interrupted 
by the deepest cerebral perturbations, provided they are transient. 
This question, for which metaphysical theories allowed no place, 
certamnly offers serious difficulties: but its positive solution 
must throw great light upon the general course of intellectual 
acts. As for the association of the faculties, in sympathy or 
synergy, the physiologists begin to understand its high impor- 
tance, though its general laws have not yet been scientifically 
studied. Without this consideration, the number of propensities, 
sentiments, or aptitudes would seem to be susceptible of any 
degree of multiplication.” * 

It is scarcely needful to say, by way of qualification to the 
assumed futility of metaphysical theories, even in reference to 
these mental phenomena, that the investigations of Sir William 
Hamilton upon consciousness, and his theory of latent modifica- 
tions, have done very much to answer the problem propounded. 

Not only does phrenology break up what Mr. Bain calls “ the 
ereat fact of our spontaneous energy, which lies at the basis of 
will, and determines the strength or weakness of our active im- 
pulses generally,’ + but its very analysis is neither correct nor 
ultimate. It frequently comprehends, under distinct organs, 
what is really but one and the same aspect of mind when care- 
fully examined. Thus, each of the two organs called adhe- 
siveness and benevolence, concentrativeness and _ firmness, 
combativeness and destructiveness, are shown by Mr. Bain to 
have the same root. Under self-esteem and conscientiousness 
we have really a plurality of ideas which a very little precise 
thinking will serve to clear up, and the boundary lines between 
the former and love of approbation are exceedingly indistinct: 
In the sentiment of hope, a purely secondary faculty, determined, 
on their own showing, by general constitution and temperament, 
is put for a primary one, and is erected into a weak antithesis to 
cautiousness, which still farther misleads. Cautiousness itself 
is pre-eminently a confusion, and a fatal one, for it includes 
fear, circumspection, and foresight. Now fear, as Mr. Samuel 
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Bailey has aptly remarked,is an emotion, but foresight is an intel- 
lectual act, even when attended by, or resulting from an emotion. 
On a consideration of the organ and the faculty in this light, 
both fall together. The same writer has cleverly illustrated this 
by an apt example. “ It is well known,” he says, “ that the Duke 
of Wellington, whose courage was unquestionable, and who was 
certainly not subject. beyond his fellow-soldiers to needless or 
easily-excited alarm, was one of the most circumspect generals 
that ever conducted a campaign or fought a battle; and his 
foresight reached to the minutest as well as the most compre- 
hensive arrangements needful to carry out his purpose. In 
respect of these latter qualities, he ought to have had the organ 
large; in respect of fear, he ought to have had it small.”* The 
confusion here is perhaps more marked, but is certainlynot greater 
than that exhibited under the faculty of ideality, as interpreted by 
Combe. We must quote Mr. Bailey again. “ Mark the number 
of things which a single faculty or organ is here represented 
as doing; it produces feelings, and itself experiences delight; 
it also desires what is preternaturally requisite, as well as rejoices ; 
further, it endows all ideas with splendid excellence; it stimu- 
lates other faculties to exercise their imaginations ; it inspires 
with exaggeration and enthusiasm, and it prompts to embellish- 
ments and brilliant conceptions. In this crowd of operations, 
real and fictitious, huddled together without congruity, you seek 
in vain for any principle of classification.” + 

Nor is this all; for this faculty is already assumed in conjunc- 
tion with the highest exercise of every other, the truth being, 
not only, as Mr. Bain adds, that “ every one of the phrenological 
sentiments leads to the formation of ideals ; wonder large makes 
a man invent marvels, and benevolence may operate solely in an 
ideal direction,’ but that, as every faculty 1 is stimulated “to 
imagine scenes and objects,” to use Combe’s words, there is what 
we cannot call less than ideality in a greater, smaller, ruder, or 
more refined degree in every propensity, sentiment, and intellec- 
tual faculty; and were our powers of penetration keener than 
they are, we should discover this under guises where we least 
expect it. Jiven hunters, farmers, grooms, and butchers have 
a large share of this simpler kind of ideality, which takes a 
vigorous form from a certain dumb fascination animals and ex- 
ternal nature have over them, the only difference between their 
poetry and that of the singer or the student being expressed, 
according to Emerson, “in their choice of life, and not in their 
choice of words.” f 


* Letters on the Human Mind, quoted by Bain, p. 103 
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These confusions grow upon us as we proceed. We come 
now to a part where physiology should have helped them to 
have avoided error, even when it led them to no definite truth. 
The researches of Dr. Brown, Sir William Hamilton, Sir Charles 
Bell, Professor Bain, and others, tell with terrible effect upon 
six of the supposed intellectual faculties. -Thus form, size, 
weight, order, eventuality, and time, receive an entirely new ex- 
position by the revived notion of a muscular sense, which, how- 
ever, until lately, had never received anything like justice at the 
hands of physiologists and psychologists, although Sir William 
Hamilton, in his Notes to Reid, shows that Aristotle himself 
calls “‘ Motion and Rest, Magnitude, Figure, and Number,” the 
common concomitants of sight and touch; and the schoolmen 
added to them Place, Distance, Position, and Continuity.* 

We have not space to detail these criticisms, but they will be 
found at some length in the writings of the authors already 
referred to, and will amply repay a careful study. Construc- 
tiveness, amongst the propensities, evidently falls into the same 
group, being dependent upon peculiarities of nervous and mus- 
cular organization, combined with a discriminating power regu- 
lated by the eye, neither of them requiring any distinct cerebral 
convolution or organ. Colour, too, is optical sensibility, which, 
however, may sometimes amount to a distinct gift, and is very 
characteristic of all tropical races, whether their organology 
would indicate it or not. Locality is defined by Mr. Bain as a 
combination of form and colour, stimulated by a purely local 
interest. It is by no means certain how far Language can be 
considered as a distinct faculty, masmuch as so many subsidiary 
facts are grouped together under the term, as memory, vocal 
readiness, the result of constitutional vivacity and a happy 
adjustment of cerebral and muscular power, accurate concep- 
tions, fancy, and a discrimination in the choice of expressive 
phraseology. Again, Individuality, Comparison, and Causality, 
seem to us to have little distinctness as separate faculties, and 
that only of the haziest kind, for all three seem to trace the 
ascension of what Kant has called the pure reason, which 
begins with analysis and proceeds to synthesis, each being, as 
Sir W. Hamilton says, the relative and the correlative of the 
other, and both constituting a single method in the research of 
causes.t 

In sensation and emotion phrenology presents many deficien- 
cies. There is no place for Taste, in which most individuals 
vary; no mode of estimating varieties of the sense of Smell; 
and Hearing is very inadequately represented under Tune. 
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There is no such emotion as that of Pursuit or Plot-interest, 
no Love of Truth, and no Fine Art susceptibilities, other than 
those confusedly. assumed. under Ideality, so that the picturesque 
and the sublime have no lines of distinction. Prudence, too, 
can hardly be considered as given under Cautiousness. We 
miss any hints of politeness, of brusqueness, and of plain 
straightforwardness, or of adroitness in manoeuvring, save as the 
latter may be given as a propensity under Secretiveness, whereas 
there is much intellect in it. What Mr. Bain calls “ the intel- 
lectual element of disinterestedness, Sympathy,” hovers very 
vaguely about Benevolence, whilst for any special gifts over and 
above these, such as genius confers, there is no other method 
than that of measurement by the preponderance of one organ 
over another, so that four lines difference in the height of an 
organ should be conclusive evidence of unusual power. 

Then there is memory, which gets even more abused than 
imagination. Ideality shows the latter about as confusedly as 
is well possible; but what shall disclose the former? If no 
cerebral convolution can be found for it, or there be no neces- 
sity for allowing one, as is always tacitly assumed, then it 
follows that it is somehow bound up as an integral portion of the 
mind. The supposition then will startle one,—if so large a 
faculty be diffusive, wherein lies the argument for making others 
less so? Why give to Ideality a local seat, and make it at the 
same time a diffusive power? Why do the same for Individu- 
ality, Comparison, and Causality? By what line of argumenta- 
tion can such a proceeding be justified? The whole of the 
emotions, too, are as diffusive as memory; and why locate 


them ? The memory is, indeed, the oldest and the latest battle- 


ground of many anti-phrenologists, and no one will thank us 
for going further into the subject, although in the above ques- 
tions there is, we think, opened a new line of attack from their 
own side, by which organologic aspects are rendered still more 
doubtful. That memory is a purely physical sense, a molecular 
tenacity merely, every genuine psychologist has always more 
than doubted, even when analogies like the persistence of the 
effect. of vaccination helps to establish it as by no means a 
solitary wonder ; but what it is beyond a power of reproduction 
having two terms of relation—those of simultaneity and affinity, 
which Sir W. Hamilton has carried up into a single higher law, 
styled the law of Redintegration or Totality, is no easy matter 
for any one to state. Mr. “Bain’s definition of it, as a general 
property of the mind, modified by local susceptibility, rather 
hands the matter over again to the phrenologists, notwith- 
standing that, apart from any theory, it is as explicit as one can 
expect. 


\ 
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‘The remarks of M. Comte in reference to this portion of our 
subject deserve attention, chiefly from the fact that the position 
he occupies in the matter is so entirely different to our own. 
He complains that the position of phrenology in this respect is 
as unsatisfactory as in any other, the enumeration of the various 
faculties being conceived of in a very superficial way, and there 
being no check to further and continued innovations. 

“Unless a sound philosophy interposes to establish some 
order, we may have as many faculties and organs as the psy- 
chologisis of old made entities. However preat may be the 
diversities of animal natures, or even of human types, it is yet 
to be conceived (as real acts usually suppose the concurrence of 
several fundamental faculties) that even a greater multiplicity 
might be represented by a very small number of elementary 
functions of the two orders. If, for instance, the whole number 
were reduced to twelve or fifteen well-marked faculties, their 
combinations, binary, ternary, quaternary, &c., would doubtless 
correspond to many more types than can exist, even if we restrict 
ourselves to distinguishing, in relation to the normal degrees of 
activity of each function, two other degrees, one higher and the 
other lower. But the exorbitant multiplication of faculties is 
not in itself so shocking as the levity of most of the pretended 
analyses which have regulated their distribution. In the intel- 
lectual order especially, the aptitudes have been usually ill 
described, apart from the organs, as when a mathematical 
aptitude is assigned on orounds which would have justified our 

, assigning a chemical aptitude or an anatomical aptitude, if the 
~ whole bony casket had not been previously parcelled off into 
-irremovable compartments. Ifa man could do sums according 

to rules quickly and easily, he had the mathematical aptitude, 
‘according to those who do not suspect that mathematical specu- 
lations require any superiority of intellect. Though.the analysis 
of the affective faculties, which are so much better marked, is 
less imperfect, there are several instances of needless Raiepnen 
tion in that department.” * 

Lo a radically defective ultimate analysis may also be ‘added 
so imperfect a verification of their several organs, as not only 
throws discredit upon their organology itself, but indicates the 
very method itself to be erroneous through which they seek to 
establish it. In the first place, phrenology has to prove that it 
is an unexceptional law, that every convolution so communi- 
cates its form to the external cranial surface as to be readily 
recognisable without any possibility. of error. As yet it Hs 
never done this, and can never be expected to do it, as those 
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who have examined any one case of a careful post-mortem dis- 
closure can readily testify—a convolution showing itself to be 
only strictly readable from the inner side of the skull. We are 
even then unable to discover how far any one important promi- 
nence is the effect of collateral pressure, since each may abso- 
lutely indicate a larger amount of power in other adjacent ones 
by no means so prominent to the view. This latter fact was 
sufficient to overturn the primitive form of atier of organs when 
urged by Meiners, and Gall at once gave up to it the organs 
about the base and centre of the brain. But it even now pre- 
sents a difficulty the most cautious observer can never be sure 
he has completely mastered. Secondly, there yet lacks scien- 
tific historical evidence to show that the characteristics of the 
cranial surface are altered after the age of puberty, or that cer- 
tain faculties, after continued and exclusive use, have ever 
arisen in the least beyond their fellows. So simple a test as 
this, if fully and repeatedly demonstrated, and checked by a 
rigorous experimentum crucis, would show a believable ground 
whence the scepticism of many in the other departments might 
be easily and victoriously met. Thirdly, the evidence for the 
location of special organs has hitherto always commenced by a 
genuine guess, whatever its subsequent process may have been. 
Gall usually selected a person with a strong characteristic, and 
then sought a prominent cranial aspect as its organ, which, upon 
further evidence being supplied by other cases upon the same 
basis, was regarded as a scientific fact. Now, as he could never 
know, in the first place, how far the supposed organ was due 
to accidental circumstances of growth in infancy, and in the 
second place, how far its prominence was due to collateral causes, 
supposing for the moment that every convolution impressed 
itself accurately through the bony plate, he was never proceed- 
ing safely or scientifically by continuing the method of agree- 
ment unchecked by any other. The first uncertainties must 
necessarily vitiate all subsequent conclusions, and a single 
negative instance might let in disturbances which would tend 
to produce unlooked-for results. So that unless the same fact 
were established by other methods—that of difference, for in- 
stance, the same number of cases being shown not to have the 
organ who had not the faculty—the entire process must ever be 
open to doubt, and leave so large an opening for variations as 
in a larger average of thousands, or millions, instead of hun- 
dreds, might introduce quite a different law. The remarks 
Mr. Bain makes under amativeness have great force here. 
“Granted,” he says, “that several hundred cases have been 
observed with all these precautions (referrmg to education, 
temperament, and the character of the parts especially involved, © 
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and not the tests we have mentioned) which may be fairly 
doubted, we still desiderate the continuance of the observations 
until they have embraced thousands of instances. Considering 
that the inference from them extends to the millions of the 
human family, we should like the actual verification to extend 
to a larger proportion than that at present of the actual indi- 
viduals.’ * | 

Two instances are given by Sir William Hamilton, wherein we 
see either, that hitherto the location of the organs involved was 
erroneous ; or that the fact of so many negative instances being 
possible indicates a hasty generalization, and possibly a different 
law; or further, that the method itself cannot in any great 
number of instances be relied upon as scientifically accurate. 
Most persons, and the majority of metaphysicians, willingly 
admit that women ordinarily possess more veneration than men, 
and the phrenologists, therefore, were quite justified in seeking 
for its appropriate locality. This, it is well known, was settled 
by them to be about the middle of the coronal surface, at the 
bregma or fontanel of the anatomists, the organ being “generally 
larger in the female head than in the male,” to use Combe’s own 
words.t “ This,” says Sir W. Hamilton, “I found to be the 
very reverse of truth, by a comparative average of nearly two 
_hundred skulls of either sex. In man, the female encephalon is 
considerably smaller than that of the male, and in shape the 
crania of the sexes are different. The female skull is longer, it 
is nearly as broad, but it is much lower than the male. ‘This is 
only one of several curious sexual differences of the head.”t We 
may add, that the individual in whom Gall was first able to dis- 
cover the organ, was his own brother, who was always engaged 
in praying or saying mass, and who eventually became a hermit 
and then a monk. The next instance is even more marked. 
No phrenologist, to our knowledge, has ever yet examined the 
head of a murderer without discovering the organ of destruc- 
tiveness, and its cognates, to be very large, or over the healthy | 
average; or, at any rate, has refrained from notifying it if disco- 
vered, lest, perhaps, so awkward a fact should be a sad blow to 
the very credibility of his science in the eyes of the vulgar. And 
yet so large a number of negative cases as are presently to be 
mentioned, reveal the very hastiness of the generalization which 
has established its present position and importance, whilst it at 
the same time enables us to discern how far the possession of 
certain facts by the observer's mind so colours his judgment as 
to detract from the scientific worth of his observations. 


* Study of Character, p. 58. 
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A comparison of the crania of murderers preserved in the 
Anatomical Museum of the University of Edinburgh, with nearly 
two hundred ordinary skulls, taken at hazard, elicited the fact 
that these criminals “‘ exhibited a development of the phrenolo- 
gical organs of destructiveness and other evil propensities 
smaller, and a development of the higher moral and intellectual 
qualities larger, than the average. Nay, more, the same re- 
sult was obtained when the murderers’ skulls were compared, not 
merely with a common average, but with the individual crania of 
Robert Bruce, George Buchanan, and Dr. David Gregory.”* 

Whether such facts as these affect phrenology as a whole or 
not, and they are not singular but simply best authenticated 
cases, they disclose a low standard of what constitutes evidence, 
and a complete absence of legitimate verification, according to 
modern canons. No one is careful to admit thus much more 
fully than Mr. Bain, even when disposed to think that such a 
procedure as the latter is by no means impossible. In his 
boldness upon this point, he declares that the doctrine that the 
brain, as a whole, is the organ of the mind, is demonstrated, but 
not over-demonstrated, and that very little less evidence than 
we have would suffice—a fact which is in reality more than 
borne out by the negative researches of Mr. G. H. Lewes and 
others. ‘‘ Yet,’ he exclaims, ‘‘ how very inferior the proofs of 
any one of the phrenological subdivisions of the brain being 
connected with a special faculty!” Reference is then made to 
the visible improvement in modern scientific evidence, and he 
continues : 

“What would have been held good evidence at the time 
when Gall commenced his inquiries would not be counted so 
now, even in matters of natural history and natural philosophy. 
The inductive logic of John Stuart Mill has made the principles 
of experimental proof accessible to every student, and if we will 
but look at his chapter on ‘ Co-existences Independent of Cau- 
sation, + we shall find a clear account of the exact logical 
position of the phrenological affirmations. He points out that 
such propositions demand uniformity without a break, in order 
to establish them in their generality. There must not be one 
single real exception, otherwise the rule is as completely void 
as if there were not one instance in its favour. Consequently, 
every instance that seems to contradict the general affirmation 
must be met and shown to be only an apparent exception..... 
But has this been done with any one of the phrenological 
organs ?”{ Anything hke an experimental verification of the 
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phrenological organs, however, is not possible artificially, so 
that in such a case, according to Mr. J. S. Mill, the only 
method whereby even approximate generalizations can be ob- 
tained upon matters affecting both individual character and 
social history, is the deductive method. Indeed, the whole of 
the same writer's remarks upon the chemical method in social 
science, with simply an alteration of terms, may be applied to 
phrenology, where, as we have said, artificial experimental veri- 
fication is not possible, and the difficulty of ascertaining and 
noting the complete facts of each case, and determining the 
effect of latent and composite causes, are equally marked. And 
further, as confirming the general line of our criticism thus far, 
we append a portion of his valuable chapter in the ‘“‘ Logic of 
the Moral Sciences’ on the ‘‘ Laws of Mind.” 

“It must by no means be forgotten that the laws of mind 
may be derivative laws resulting from the laws of animal life, 
and that their truth, therefore, may ultimately depend on phy- 
sical conditions; and the influence of physiological states or 
physiological changes in altering or counteracting the mental 
successions is one of the most important departments of psycho- 
logical study ; but, on the other hand, to reject the source of 
psychological analysis, and construct the theory of the mind 
solely on such data as physiology at present affords, seems to 
me as great an error in principle, and an even more serious one 
in practice. Imperfect as is the science of mind, I do not 
scruple to affirm that it is in a considerably more advanced 
state than the portion of physiology which corresponds to it, 
and to discard the former for the latter appears to me an in- 
fringement of the true canons of inductive. philosophy, which 
must produce, and which does produce, erroneous conclusions 
in some very important departments of the science of human 
nature. . . . . ‘The physiology, however, of the brain and 
nervous system is in a state of such rapid advance, and is con- 
tinually bringing forth such new and interesting results, that if 
there be really a connexion between mental peculiarities and 
any varieties cognizable by our senses in the structure of 
the cerebral and nervous apparatus, the nature of that con- 
nexion is now in a fair way of being found out. The latest 
discoveries in cerebral physiology appear to have proved that 
any such connexion which may exist is of a radically different 
character from that contended for by Gall and his followers, 
and that whatever hereafter may be found to be true, phrenology 
at least is untenable.”* 

But we are here met by certain supposed obstinate facts on 
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the part of phrenology as ascience of mind and character, and 
especially the latter—namely, the affirmation ofits followers, that, 
in spite of the confusions, deficiencies, and errors we may have 
noticed, phrenology has given, and continues to give, accurate 
and proved indications of individual character, on a scale which 
cannot be questioned. Such facts, however, are neither very 
obstinate nor very conclusive. ‘The peculiar character of phren- 
ological studies is, that it perpetually puts the student in an 
attitude of observation, no matter how carefully he may make 
his observations and how rigorously he may advance to his 
conclusions, and so far it must have some effect. ‘The repeated 
attempt to sum up in a dashing off-hand way the chief features 
in the character of every acquaintance and every new individual 
he may meet, very often without any examination of organs at 
all, save those commonly exposed to the eye and capable of 
being measured by it, cannot in the end but result in a certain 
kind of skill, which does not become science because it may 
chance to be successful. Physiognomy, unquestionably, renders 
immense assistance in an almost numberless and indefinite 
variety of ways; and the tones of the voice, the terms of ex- 
pression, the manner of behaviour and carriage, the dress, and 
the impression of the entire external man, contribute so large 
a share of the remainder, that if it could possibly be subtracted 
from the general estimate, would leave but a very dubious 
residuum indeed as the strict result of cranial manipulation. 
The case of professional phrenologists, who do actually and 
invariably tabulate the cranial indications, presents little more 
logical obstinacy. The estimation of character has become with 
them a profession, in which it is difficult to say whether scien- 
tific or rule-of-thumb proficiency is the predominating power, 
and the whole oftheir mental activity is so absorbed by it that it 
were next to impossible or miraculous that they should not in the 
majority of instances arrive at a number of tolerably accurate 
conclusions. Besides, there are many forms of character which 
become less occult and subtile in proportion to their more 
vigorous development; and here, as may be expected, their 
general success is greatest, as would be that of any intelligent, 
non-professional, and immethodical observer. ‘The whole body 
and form of a man, as we have said, is an expression of him- 
self in some form or other more or less difficult to be got at, of 
which every act and utterance, could we but see it in its true 
line of relation, is full of interpretative power; and it is the 
former fact which lies at the basis of all those immediate and 
first-sight impressions which are often subsequently so difficult 
to overcome, and upon which so large a portion of our fellow- 
men are content to lean in their social intercourses. Moreover, 
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professional craniologists seldom trust themselves to the exact 
limits their science prescribes, and the muscular development, 
the nervous susceptibility, and the general health, are all 
determined by purely extraneous aids, or by direct questionings. 
Indeed, so far from evolving the general character by an accu- 
rate comparison of organs and their averages, this is only relied 
upon as one of many sources of knowledge. For we have only 
to consider for a moment the immense arithmetical difficulty 
incurred by a comparison of thirty-five organs in different 
degrees of development, with a standard for each one which can 
never be fixed as a rule having unexceptional authority, because 
a perfect type of a completely developed human brain and 
corresponding cranial indications is out of the question—to 
conceive the impossibility of the general result being the pro- 
duct of a strictly exclusive, scientific, and therefore demon- 
strable method. If the deficiencies, averages, and excesses 
have to be put over against each other, and reduced into intel- 
ligibility by an algebraical process, the result would be a whole 
composed of so many balances, modifications, checks, and 
counter-checks, as, if rigorously pursued, would issue in a state- 
ment more dubious and vague than ever uttered by an ancient. 
oracle. Something like this, we believe, is nevertheless at- 
tempted by the better class of professional manipulators, who 
now and then discover to benighted individuals what, had they 
been wiser, they had needed no one to show them. We can 
only say this of the better class; for unfortunately, as even in 
his scientific enthusiasm for phrenology M. Comte felt con- 
strained to prophecy, “from its vicious isolation, it tends to sink 
to the level of the most superficial and ill-prepared minds, which 
will make it the groundwork of a gross and mischievous 
quackery, if the true scientific inquirers do not take it out of 
their hands.”* This does not now seem at all likely amongst 
ourselves, where the more advanced scientific minds are gradu- 
ally slipping away from it, even when they have formerly clung 
to it as a sort of specific for what they regarded as brain- 
bewildering metaphysics, and the majority of the itinerating 
professors either are, or wish to be thought, Americans. 

We are very far, therefore, from wishing to deny that with 
such important additions as the cleverest manipulator would 
hardly like to have altogether shut off from his use, phrenology 
has and does afford to some men a general but very loose insight 
to character. But this marks the very limit of our affirmative 
statement. That it is scientific, or can possibly be made so, 
without so far trenching upon other departments and borrowing 
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from them upon every hand, as to lose its boasted distinctness 
as a science, and run counter to the precise path shaped out for 
it by the arrogance of its earliest champions, is quite another 
question, upon which our opinion is by this pretty plainly bodied 
forth. Good guessing is better than nothing, even when it is 
not what it pretends to be. We admit that as an estimate of 
individual traits, with powerful even when it may be. half- 
unconscious helps, it 1s very often successful in the hands of 
the expert, but we have not yet considered how often it is un- 
successful. This is entirely a new aspect, but one by no means 
to be discarded, although not an easy one to satisfactorily 
establish. The handwriting is shown by Dr. Laycock* to be so 
far modified by conditions of the nervous system as to present 
some common characteristics of temperament and perhaps habits, 
and degenerations of the nervous system are seen to develope 
themselves in certain definite types of countenance and single 
abnormal features, but the deduction of further and preciser par- 
ticularities would immediately lead from physiology into quack- 
ology. This expresses precisely the limits of phrenological 
truth. ‘The facts it yields are so small, and subject to so many 
variations from unknown and composite causes, that anything 
like a full and minute mapping of the mind is impossible. To 
one good guess there are many failures. On the one side we 
may place a very loose and stereotyped statement of tendencies 
and facts which might suit any one, and would be sure to have 

some points of truth in it, and on the other a large and decided 
class of great and serious errors which would be more publicly 
made known did they not too often come in the pleasing form 

of a flattery which smooths over many inequalities, covers many 
genuine puzzles, and has the effect of working on behalf of the 
very science which has thus cunningly confessed itself foiled. 
We have been often amused at these rhetorical flourishes, and 
on comparing them with similar documents in which the cha- 
racter had been read from the handwriting, have been curiously 
struck with the same indefinite profound vacuity and comph- 
mentary terms. very one, indeed, is usually astonished at 
himself, which, by the way, is perfectly unnecessary, for phren- 
ology, as a science or prophecy of genius, is about as penetrative 

as palmistry and as barren as astrology. If only those dis- 
consolate men and women would but honestly come forward who 
had been told that they had this, or that, or the other grand 
quality which as yet they had never been able to realize to 
themselves, and make a clean confession of everything, it would 
then be seen how far phrenology can be trusted as a science, and 
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how far the simple may be easily beguiled by a judicious admix- 
ture of learning and flattery. Nay, we can even venture to state 
that if the head of a murderer should by chance have been ex- 
amined a couple of years before the fact that stamped him as one, 
it is a very fair question of doubt as to whether his evil propen- 
sities would have come out in the examination at all, so little 
distinction do they wish to draw between character before the 
act and character after the act. But only let the examina-_ 
tion take place when the fact is fully known and consummated, 
so to speak, and the result invariably confirms, or is made to 
conlirm, a strict organology. A clipping from the Liverpool 
Mereury of September last gives us a still further insight into 
these after-wisdoms and @ posteriori processes :— 

‘“‘ The formation of the head of Taylor (whose name will be 
familiar to most of our readers) shows that his brain was mal- 
formed, and that his irrational conduct was in strict keeping 
with the type of his brain. ‘Lhe absolute volume of the brain 
was about the average, and from the nature of his temperament 
and scrupulous habit, the brain would act with great and pro- 
tracted intensity. As regards the formation of his head, the 
ear is placed at an angle “of 40 degrees in relation to the eye- 
brow. The vertical depth of the base of the brain from the 
opening of the ear to a horizontal line drawn from the centre of 
the ossification of the frontal bone is 35 in.; the width of the 
head over the ears is 6, in.; the vertical depth of the coronal, 
or region of the moral instruments of the mind, is 6, in. ‘These 
measurements show that Taylor had a basilar brain, and that all 
the propensities we possess in common with the lower animals 
were in great excess over the moral feelings. The relative size 
of the phrenological organs, as indicated by the formation of the 
head, were as follows:—Amativeness: large. Philoprogeni- 
tiveness: rather large. Inhabitiveness: moderate. Concentra- 
tiveness: rather large. Adhesiveness: rather large. Marriage: 
full. Combativeness: large. Destructiveness: very large. Pre- 
servativeness: rather large. Alimentativeness: rather large. 
Acquisitiveness: large. Secretiveness: rather large. Cauti- 
ousness: rather small. Love of Approbation: large. Self- 
esteem: very large. Benevolence: rather small. Veneration : 
moderate. Firmness: large. Consciousness: small. Imita- 
tion: large. Marvellousness: average. Humorousness: full. 
Ideality: moderate. Sublimity: ditto. Individuality: ditto. 
Form: rather large. Size: rather large. Weight: rather 
large. Colour: average. Order: average. Number: rather 
large. Time: rather large. Constructiveness: rather large. 
Language: rather large. Comparison: rather large. Causality: 
rather small. It will be seen that the size of many organs in 
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this development is large and powerful. Large amativeness is 
quite in keeping with his sensual course of life. The great size 
of destructiveness, combativeness, self-esteem, and firmness, 
with only small conscientiousness, and rather small ae 
rendered him a most dangerous and formidable character, 
they would give an implacable feeling of revenge, and he could’ 
take away the life of anything that stood in his way without 
the least compunction before or after the deed. Indeed, such 
aman is void of moral sense, and his excessive self-esteem 
inflated him with the idea of his own self-importance. lence, 
whatever he did was right in his own estimation, and he 
would have deemed it impertinence in any one to question his 
judgment. Such a man would be a proud, conceited, vain 
boaster, a reckless speculator and gambler, and no one could 
have anything to do with him without being defrauded. Cautious- 
ness and causality are low—hence his want of circumspection 
and prudence, and inability to trace out causation. In fact, 
the head is a low, miserable type, that could take pleasure in 
seeking the path of evil.” 

Probably such a complete phrenological success is rare in the 
annals of crime. At the same time few estimates of character 
contain so many inaccuracies, vague terms, general loosenesses, 
or so carefully play in the direction the facts of the man’s life 
warranted. Now just let us try for a moment if no other com- 
bination is possible, by a similar system of tendency, spur, and 
check. Amativeness, plus philoprogenitiveness, marriage, inha- 
bitiveness, adhesiveness, preservativeness, acquisitiveness, and 
self-esteem, would make a loving father, a home-keeping and 
worthy husband, and a careful andindustrious man. Add com 
bativeness, and we have a counteraction that might possibly 
affect the temper, and with destructiveness, a still further one 
that might indicate fits of strong and almost ungovernable pas- 
sion. Again, we are met by a contra-stimulation in humorous- 
ness, love of approbation, and order. Cautiousness bemg small 
may show a bold disposition, but preservativeness and eventuality, 
again, being larger than causality, and time larger still, may 
supply somew hat of the deficiencies in this respect. Veneration, 
ideality, and sublimity being moderate, are to be set over against 
the smallness of benevolence and conscientiousness. Concen- 
trativeness, firmness, comparison, and individuality, produce 
another complexity, whilst number, time, and language being 
rather large, stimulated by imitation, form, and self-esteem, all 
larger, the last on a par with destructiveness, would surely issue 
in something remarkable. Further, note that marvellousness 
is only an average, and even when backed by strong destructive 
and other selfish qualities, would scarcely lead to a love of dis- 
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tinction or notoriety for its own sake. Whether these combina- 
tions, aided by a brain acting with ‘“‘ great and protracted in- 
tensity, make upon the whole “alow, miserable type,” is by no 
means clearly established even with the advantages afforded by 
antecedent facts. The man might equally have been a reformer, 
an orator, an actor, an engineer, a painter, a musician, or a 
wit; and so far from destructiveness necessarily being the moving 
force, selfishness, backed by any other qualities out of the cate- 
gory called large and rather large, were equally possible @ priori. 
The estimate is nothing but a mere patchwork; and a judicious 
pairing-off of organs, had the man been singular in his life- 
time in any of the other spheres indicated above, would have 
resulted in a similar complete triumph of the phrenological 
scheme. Itis not in the mere tabulating of the faculties, but 
in their mysterious chemistry, that the real problem lies; and 
when facts have already determined this, it can be no difficult 
matter to make them correspond in the most seemingly irre- 
fragable manner. ? 

Lhe prettiness of phrenological theory is indeed very capti- 
vating. ‘To square-up a man according to his type is a very 
easy and convenient way of avoiding all the puzzles of human 
events, circumstances, and character. Organization is an apt 
tantalizing necessity which destroys duty, if carried out into 
detail, and satisfactorily annihilates all problematic moral dis- 
tinctions. That a man is what he is, solely because he has 
not sufficient contrariness to be what he possibly might have 
been if he had not been what he was, is certainly an interesting 
form of shelving all chimeras whatever. ‘This formula, we know, 
will be at once and readily denied. But in the case of Taylor, one 
cannot help asking, Who made destructiveness a ruling power ? 
Did his tendency, or his circumstances, or both? ‘The mys- 
terious element of will is so carefully weeded out, that we cannot 
detect the least flash of its operation in this triumphant analysis. 
These are old questions, we know, and we would only wish them 
to have appositeness in reference to the case before us, since a 
consideration of them would lead us, and perhaps unfairly, 
beyond the limits of our present inquiry, and yet it was impos- 
sible not to touch upon them as showing what phrenology is 
really doing around us in the way of blind guesswork, and how 
much there is really to be advanced that deprives even facts of 
their supposed logic and obstinacy. 

As an ultimate analysis of mind, phrenology is seen not to 
stand the test of present ideas and methods. But what shall 
we say in the light of the future? Where is the man, the 
social community, or the scientific nationality, that has caught 
up the light before us by virtue of phrenological culture ? 
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Where are the newer types, the bolder forms, the ideal approxi- 
mations ? Surely, we should look for a phrenological phalan- 
stery, and a Pepy sian diarist ? But let us remove the test into 
an abstract region. We may, or we may not, be suspicious of 
scientific finalities; but what shall we say of endeavours to 
reduce the fluctuating elements of mind into a solid and methodic 
form, where there is no ambiguous territory, no areas for exten- 
sion, and no possibility allowed for in the up-heaving of new 
strata? To say that the map of London will always be the 
same as itis now, 1s something like proclaiming a modern phreno- 
logical chart which embraces the whole kingdom of the mind in 
all its future possibilities. There is, indeed, strictly speaking, 
hardly anything like a future in the calculations of this science. 
That human character is susceptible of improvement, is a corol- 
lary somehow attached to its supposed revelations, but how and 
where this improvement is to be effected is by no means clear, 
excepting that portions of the brain are to acquire an ascen- 
dancy over others. The contest of coming centuries is to be 
simply one of possession between two or three elements, all of 
which are already circumscribed by impassable limits. Hood's 
lines are the best description of the issue we have yet seen— 


t 


“* Knobby rivals, 
Tugging together like sheer devils, 
Till one gets master, good, or sinister, 
And comes in like a new prime minister.” 


As for expansion, or fresh generative force, there 1s no room 
for it, and the impossibility is assumed without even so much as 
a hint, a reason, or alaw. Men are to go on becoming more 
clearly only what they have been before more confusedly. The 
future brain is a compound exact and unyielding. In some 
inexplicable way the race shall gain new ideas, arts, sciences, 
and pursuits, without the possibility of a strictly novel type of 
brain, or the least change in the general arrangement of its 
faculties. Even the help the past might have afforded them in 
this light is discarded. For instance, memory among the ancients 
was vaster, richer, more unyielding than it is now, from the 
want of facilities possessed by the moderns; and yet this fact 
has no force, and a bust of Homer is mapped out precisely like 
a modern one, and is indeed made to yield its evidence in favour 
of the modern: arrangement. Poetry was woven into almost 
every primitive science and study, and yet ancient busts are held 
to yield no other evidences of it except under ideality, com- 
parison, and imitation. Wonder and veneration were mighty 
attributes, permeating and colourmg the whole primitive life; 
and yet their modern organs are made to correspond without 
any regard to this whatever in their typical standard of organo- 
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logy. ‘The riddle of the future, nevertheless, grows plainer by 
these retrospections. If education can change and is to change 
the phrenological aspects, how has it changed these? Are 
memory, ideality, wonder, and veneration softened down in the 
modern type ? Have others arisen to establish a newer balance ? 
If it has not changed them heretofore, where is the evidence 
that it ever will? Herein, to our thinking, lies one of the 
gravest errors in the whole of phrenological science. Collateral 
science may arrange for us certain definite types of brain cha- 
racteristic of different portions of the earth’s surface ; but it 
attempts to do little more. It is here that phrenology should 
step in, for it opens an entirely new department of historical 
verification. Whether the head of Hiocien-Thsdug, the Bud- 
dhist pilgrim, differs from that of a modern theologian and phi- 
losopher of the same race and district, may be a difficult question 
to determine in the absence of any correct representation such 
as photography could give, but it is one that must be answered 
in some form or other before phrenology can have a historico- 
philosophical ground, and then a clearly-defined future. Pictures 
are inadmissible for this purpose, because perfection of detail 
cannot be expected in even the most masterly portraits, although 
phrenology has loosely pressed them in as evidence for modern 
positions, and only busts are sufficiently accurate for the pur- 
pose. But to come to periods more easily measurable. ‘T'wo or 
three centuries of a critical character in any national European 
history, ought to exhibit some deviations in the way of general 
organology appreciable by the astute erudite phrenologist. 
Take, for instance, from our own nation a poet, a historian, a 
man of science, and a statesman from the fifteenth century, and 
compare them in detail with the busts or skulls (if they can be 
had) of similar eminent men living close upon the confluence of 
the last and the present century. Where do the differences lie ? 
What group of faculties have gained or lost? If such an 
examination, honestly conducted, yield no appreciable results, 
then we cannot expect future ones, and the science has no tap- 
roots, and cannot be expected to have either very many branches 
or very much fruit. 

Humanity, indeed, is more singularly unlike the vast tomes 
of German memoirs of which Carlyle complains so character- 
istically, than phrenological enthusiasts would have us believe: 
it wants something more than an index, especially one that is 
to be fixed and unyielding, for it is as yet incomplete, struggling, 
and progressive. As men ripen in thought, and the universe 
opens around them, they grow suspicious of these finalities that 
are to rid them of the trouble and the blessing of patient 
thinking, exact comparison, and cumulative truth. The at- 
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tempts of centuries justify themselves even in their seeming 
failures, and the science of mind cannot afford to discard old 
methods for new ones that begin by promising to banish all 
perplexity, and end by making it only more profound. 


AMERICAN ASYLUMS FOR THE 
INSANE.* 


1. SHOULD the progress of the next century, in the province of 
psychiatry, be equal to that of the century at the termination of 
which we write, the problem of The Perfect Hospital for the 
Insane can hardly fail of being solved. In this remark we allude 
not alone to the minor details of organization, classification, 
discipline, and the diversified means for the administration of a 
perfect moral treatment, but to the great primary question of 
the character of the hospital as it regards the sexes, and the 
duration of the disease of its patients. The Germans have tried 
almost every form of hospital in these respects, without, hitherto, 
arriving at unanimity of opinion upon the subject; but, so far 
as our knowledge extends, they have not tried that which has 
recently been adopted at the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane—the intermingling of both recent and chronie cases, but 
the separation of the sexes by buildings somewhat remote each 
from the other, yet both under the same general administration 
and the same physician in chief. It is an experiment chal- 
lenging the attention and the interest not only of American but 
also of European colonists. The testimony borne by Dr. Kirk- 
bride in relation to the subject, after his second year of trial, is 
as follows :— 

“Another year’s experience has confirmed our previous im- 
pressions of the great value of the new arrangements, and has 
demonstrated more fully, if additional proof were still wanting, 
that the treatment of the two sexes in different buildings, 
as here conducted, without having, as far as we can discover, a 
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single objection, has unquestionably many and ee sala 
advantages.” 

This certainly looks encouraging; but itis no more so than 
we expected after having visited the Institution, examined both 
departments with all their admirable arrangements and ap- 
pliances, and duly considered the whole establishment in its 
relation and adaptation to the wants of the insane. 

Men. Women. Total. 


Patents i hospital Jan. ist, 1861 . 15r ... 123 ... 274 
Admitted in course of the year. . . 96 ... 86 ... 182 
Whole number. . . bee OAT pig, ZOO) vga 50 
Discharged, including deaths . BReael I (eae peo ats Bor 
Remaining, Dec. 3 18b, OT RINE EROS > SiR ok yy ee 
Of the discharsed, there were cured . 46 ... 46 ... Q2 
PT. le lw AL le OR nee 2G 


Causes of Death.—“ Acute maniacal disease,’ 10; chronic 
softening of the brain, 5; pulmonary consumption, 4; exhaus- 
tion of chronic mania, 3; apoplexy, 38; suicide, 1; disease of 
heart, 1; dropsy, 1; “effects of a long journey,” 1. 

“ The sixteenth annual course of lectures and evening enter- 
tainments, which terminated at the usual period of the last 
summer, was, as those heretofore given, of nine months’ dura- 
tion—three times a week at least, at each department—and oc- 
cupying about two hundred and fifty evenings. These entertain- 
ments being on alternate evenings at the two buildings, any- 
thing of special interest occurring at one, can be enjoyed by 
patients from the other; and this has been frequently done. A 
company of forty ladies has on several occasions gone to the new 
building during the past year. 

‘“‘Eivery year adds to the conviction of the great importance 
of these entertainments in the management of a hospital for the 
insane. Itis quite possible, with proper zeal and determina- 
tion, to make the evening hours in such institutions the most 
pleasant in the whole day. Without some decided effort, how- 
ever, this period is apt to become specially tiresome, and the 
wards, then, to present their most listless and discouraging ap- 
pearance. From sunset to bedtime there should be a persistent 
effort on the part of all, to have something on hand that will, at 
least to some extent, excite the interest and attract the atten- 
tion of even those of least mental activity. The first step is to 
have the corridors and parlours cheerfully lighted and com- 
fortably furnished, to have in progress agreeable work, pleasing 
games, interesting to lookers-on as well as players, pictures of 
various kinds, pleasant reading or music, and varying novelties 
that those best qualified for positions here will be constantly 
suggesting. In this work the officers of course must take the 
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lead. There must be nothing likely to benefit the patients ever 
so little, too small or too low for their attention and interest. In 
this connexion the services of the supervisors and of those em- 
ployed specially as companions to the patients, on account of the 
greater amount of time they may devote to it, become particu- 
larly valuable. No less important is the interest of the atten- 
dants in their various wards, nor the assistance of conva- 
lescent patients, who often confer great benefits on those around 
them. 

“As a general rule, the evenings devoted to lectures are pretty 
well occupied in preparing for them, by the hour in the room, 
and a pleasant talk on what has been seen or heard, afterwards. 
The other evenings of the week should never be neglected, as 
there is always some danger of their being. 

“In nearly all cases, life, to be really happy, must be one of 
action. Especially is it so in a hospital like this. From the 
hour of rising in the morning till that of retiring at night, ex- 
cept in cases of ordinary illness or high excitement, almost con- 
stant movement, change of occupation, variety of scene and sur- 
roundings, cheerful physical exercise, and prudent mental 
employment are needed for every day, to develope the most 
successful results and aid in promoting cheerfulness and tran- 
quillity in the wards. In carrying out all these objects, it must 
not be forgotten that they lose half their value if done simply as 
a required “duty, without that personal interest and hearty good- 
will, which rarely fails to convince patients that what is urged 
upon them is really intended to promote their comfort and 
restoration.” 

In all our reading of the reports of hospitals for the insane, 
we have met nothing more gratifying, nothing more truly indi- 

cative ofa consciousness of one of the greatest stumbling-blocks 
of the hospital as it was, or of the necessity and the true method 
of removing that stumbling-block before we can obtain the 
hospital that is to be, than the foregoing extract. Dr. Kirk- 
bride's words ‘specially tiresome,” entirely fail adequately to 
express the character of the evenings in the soit of the 
olden time. The corridors in ‘darkness, or each lighted by one 
miniature flame which only served to throw a sepulchral gloom 
along its wearisome length ; the silence, unbroken but by the 
occasional raving of a maniac, or the gibberish of an imbecile; 
the stealthy, solemn, and solitary pacing to and fro, in the 
gloomiest portion of the hall, of some patient absorbed in the 
contemplation of his delusions; the lounging in chairs, the 
squatting in corners and along the side-walls, and the lying at 
full length, onback or on belly, upon the floor—these presented 
a picture—alas! not a picture, but a sad reality, a concrete em- 
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bodiment of monotonous sluggishness, of ineffable stupidity, of 
a mental and physical apathy injurious to the participator, and 
depressing and discouraging to the beholder. As the frog, in 
the mathematical proposition, lost at night two of the three feet 
which, in his worthy endeavours to escape from the well, he had 
gained i in the course of the preceding twelve hours, so, we have 
often thought, the patients subjected to, or permitted in, this 
course of melancholy listlessness, “ fell back” in the evening 
through at least two-thirds of the distance toward health achieved 
during the day. 

Itneeds no spirit of prophecy other than that derived from a 
mediocre knowledge of human nature to foretell the effects, or 
at least, the tendency of our national difficulties upon our hos- 
pitals for the insane. ‘Those effects should, if possible, be pre- 
vented, that tendency opposed. Hence, we reproduce the fol- 
lowing remarks, believing that they will be indorsed by every 
physician of long experience in the management of one of those 
hospitals :— _ 

“No matter whether an institution is specially for the affluent, 
for the reception of all classes, or the humblest pauper hospital 
in the land, true economy consists in an avoidance of all waste, 
in having nothing done that is not useful in some way, in keeping 
everything in the highest state of efficiency, and doing all that is 
likely to restore to society its afflicted citizens in the shortest 
possible time. The best arrangements will always be found 
cheapest in the end, and the highest class of qualifications in 
every department, with hberal compensation, will prove more 
economical than inefficiency at the lowest grade of remuneration. 

“In periods of unusual financial depression, when nearly 
every one is apt to feel the necessity for a reduction of personal 
expenses, there is always danger of the management of these 
institutions for the cwre as well as the care of the insane, making 
the grave mistake of doing something as a means of lessening 
their expenses, that must unavoidably lower their character and 
impair their usefulness. Retrenchments may thus be carried to 
that point that they become absolute extravagance. This is 
clearly so if they diminish the usefulness of an institution, lessen 
the confidence of the public in its efficiency, and thus reduce its 
income to a far greater extent than they lower its expenditures. 
It can never be economy to neglect any available means of re- 
storing the sick, of improving the condition of all the patients, 
and doing thoroughly what an institution has been specially 
established for. One establishment may expend scarcely more 
than half what another does, and yet if these expenditures are 
injudicious, it may be both wasteful and extrav agant, while the 


other is truly economical.” 
et U 
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2. Of the comparatively small, but the truly comfortable 
and domestic, or home-like Friends’ Asylum, Dr. Worthington 
Says :— 

“ Originating at a time when no institution existed in this 
country that could serve as a model for its plan of construction, 
the founders of the asylum showed, by the quantity of land pur- 
chased, and by the amount of space allotted to each patient in 
the construction and general plan of the building, a degree of 
liberality which has probably not since been surpassed. How 
far the asylum may have been successful in other respects in 
keeping pace with the progress of improvement, or how far the 
means employed in it, as compared with other institutions, may 
~ have contributed to the relief and restoration of the insane, is 
not for us to judge. It will be sufficient to say that during the 
past, as in previous years, we have felt the responsibility resting 
on us of diligently employing, for the benefit of our patients, 
every means within our reach which the general experience has 
proved to be of real utility. 

“ The objects of its founders, besides furnishing medical aid, 
and suitable moral and religious restraint, mingled with judicious 
kindness and sympathy, for the restoration of the insane to the 
inestimable gift of reason, were also to provide an asylum for 
the relief of those whose disease was such as to leave no hope of 
recovery ; where they might enjoy the comforts of home so far 
as they were capable of appreciating them, accompanied with 
every liberty consistent with their welfare and safety. These 
objects, it is believed, have been kept steadily in view, and it has 
been found, by constantly increasing experience, that the amount 
of personal restraint on the movements of the insane, deemed 
necessary for their own, and the safety of others, has regularly 
diminished down to the present time. We have not wm any 
case, for several years past, considered it needful to apply me- 
chanical restraint for the prevention of acts of violence and 
destruction, and we have only resorted to 1t rn any form wm cases 
where severe bodily disease or debility has rendered a recumbent 
position indispensable to the safety of the patient's life.” 

The italics are by the reviewer, and not by the author. 


Men. Women. Total. 


Patients on the rst of March, 1861 . — ... — ... 61 
Admitted in the course of the Med oe 
Whole number . . : go a 
Discharged, including deaths . ae 6° ee ee 
Remaining, March ‘1st, 18625 > 2. 2° "36 7 Sa Ga 
Of those discharged, there were cured . 3 J) Se 


Died . ee de ee Re 1 
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Causes of death.—Cerebral congestion, I; pneumonia, 1; 
general paralysis, 1; chronic bronchitis, 1. 

The lectures and other evening entertainments were resumed 
and continued through the winter. The lectures were “ listened 
to, and the experiments witnessed with much interest, by a large 
proportion of the patients.” From the further exposition of the 
plan of moral treatment we make a few extracts. 

“The value of out-door occupation consists as much in the 
change and variety it gives from the monotony of in-door asylum 
hfe, and the mental recreation thus afforded, as in the mere 
physical effects of muscular exercise. Without regard to the 
interest that may be excited in the mind of the patient by the 
work he performs, there is danger that the latter, hy becoming 
toilsome, may even prove injurious. Care is taken to avoid such 
a consequence by endeavouring to interest the patient in his 
employment, and by limiting the time spent in labour to two or 
three hours in the early part of each day. .... For those who 
have been unaccustomed to agricultural labour, other means of 
furnishing physical exercise, combined with healthy mental 
excitement, are resorted to. Such patients spend a portion of 
each day in the open air, either in walking on the premises or 
in the vicinity of the asylum, or are engaged in the games 
of quoits, cricket, or foot-ball. The latter have only been in use 
during the last two years, and have proved a highly valuable 
addition to the means formerly employed for affording exercise 
to this class of our patients.” 

“The patients are encouraged to follow their own taste and 
inclinations in their in-door employments. Some of them became 
quite expert at a particular game, such as chess or backgammon ; 
one patient draws and paints, and has produced a number of 
pictures, both in oil and water-colours, which have been framed 
and hung on the walls. Another employed himself very suc- 
cessiully during the portion of the summer, in preparing the 
skeletons of leaves and other portions of plants; and another, 
who is so demented as to be almost incapable of any other 
employment, has become proficient in the game of battledore.” 


3. Our readers have already been informed of the efforts made 
by the managers of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital to erect, 
for their insane patients, a new building which should rank 
among the best institutions of its kind, as well as of the progress 
which, from year to year, they have made in their enterprise. 
The report now before us is embellished with a beautiful per- 
spective view of the building as it is intended to be when com- 
plete. It is called “The Dixmont Hospital.” Of its condition 
at the date of this report, as well as for its general plan, we 

U 2 
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quote the language of its architect, whose report is a model of 
compactness and perspicuity which might well be studied by 
scientific and literary men. 

“The work on the new buildings of the Hospital for the 
Tnsane at Dixmont is now nearly completed, the plastering being 
finished, and the carpenters being now engaged in putting up 
the finishing of the wood-work inside of the building. Excepting 
the fixtures for heating, ventilation, and water-supply, which 
are all yet to be provided for, the buildings will be completed 
and ready for occupancy by the 1st of May next. 

‘The hospital proper consists of a central building, sixty-one 
feet front by one hundred and thirty deep, and four stories in 
height, arranged for the use of the officers, and to form store- 
rooms and chapel. On each side of this central building extends 
a wing building one hundred and four feet front by thirty-eight 
feet deep, and three stories in height, arranged with dormitories 
for use of the patients; each wing finishing with a building at 
the end of it, forty-five feet front by fifty-five feet deep, and four 
stories in height, arranged for day rcoms of the patients. These 
buildings are erected with walls of brick, covered with roofs of 
iron, and have stone stairways, the whole being substantially 
constructed and finished in a neat, plain manner, the plan being 
arranged in reference to future extension by addition of other 
wings, to accommodate more patients. 

‘Detached from the hospital is, first, a building for the 
laundry, bakery, and boiler-room, forty-five feet by fifty-five, 
and two stories high, built of stone and covered with iron. Next, 
a building at the river for a pump-house, twenty-six feet square 
and one story high, built of stone and covered with iron roofing. 
Lastly, a building for station-house at the railroad, seventeen 
feet by thirty-two, *puilt of brick and roofed with iron.’ | 

It is proper to state that the plan of the hospital embraces 
two additional wings, very similar to those already erected and 
to be appended to their extremities. 


Men. Women. Total. 
Patients in the Western Pa. wae 


Jan. ist, 1861 . . >." 5.) teeta 52 a eee 
Admitted in the course of the year » + OB. anor) em 
Whole number. . -- + 3, RD er 
Discharged, including deaths . . . 55 tte, 4 
Remaining, Dec. 3186, 1861... *, "OF See ee 
Of the iat otek there: were cured «, (31.2) 1G =n gee 
Died io": . 6-2, Oh oe 


Died of consumption, 2; exhaustion of acute mania, 2; en- 
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teritis, 2; chronic dysentery, 1; congestion of the brain, 1; 
typhoid fever, 1 ; old age, I. 

In pleading for additional facilities for moral treatment, Dr. 
Reed says :-— 

“As a relief from trouble and. anxiety of mind, men resort to 
occupation and pleasant amusements, and when the mind has 
become deranged, the necessity for such treatment is greater. 
It is not inaction that is desired to accomplish a cure, but a 
change of action. In recent insanity the mind will not rest, and 
unless constant and urgent inducements to healthy action are 
presented, and new channels opened for the thoughts and affec- 
tions, the patient will indulge in his perverted feelings and dis- 
torted ideas, until dementia places him beyond hope. It is this 
condition we wish to prevent, or at least postpone. We desire 
not to abandon the patient to blind chance, or allow him to 
grow worse by neglecting to provide every proper remedy.” 

When his patient shall have been removed to Dixmont, the 
doctor may look with a larger hope and a firmer faith for a more 
complete equipment for, the battle against the disease with which 
he is contending. 

From what follows, it appears that the insane have not lost 
their patriotism or their beneficence. 

“One hundred and ten shirts were made for the soldiers at 
Washington, by the patients and employés, the materials having 
been purchased by the contributions of officers and employés.” 


4. It must have required labour to make the report of the 
Bloomingdale Asylum, What with one-third of a page of 
margin at its beginning, and one quarter of a page at the end, 
it occupies two pages. 

Men. Women. Total. 


Reet eG LOOT tt es wy PT. ee OAL oe T55 
mowed im.course of the year. -... °° Oo :.. 51 ... TI 
Whole number . . MPS tet ye og 200 
Discharged, including deaths ger, SSO oe nh, eaves LES 
' Of the ae” there were cured . 22... 20 4, 42 
Died. . piace PRs eh eke fac iy bala ea salial £9 


“ Several iets didshorged improved,” says Dr. Brown, 
“‘are known to have recovered after returning to their homes. 
The deaths were occasioned, in six cases, by acute mania, with 
great excitement ; in two by general paralysis ; in two by chronic 
disease of the brain with partial paralysis ; in two by apoplexy ; 
in one by suicide; in five by pulmonary consumption and 
marasmus ; in one by disease of the kidneys. Four patients 
died within a fortnight after admission. 

“While the average number of patients for the year as com- 
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pared with that of the previous one, is scarcely less, there is an 
actual diminution of twenty in comparing our present house- 
hold with that of some portion of last year. This falling-off is 
occasioned by the wide-spread pecuniary reverses, compelling 
the removal of many patients to State and municipal insti- 
tutions.” 


5. The McLean Asylum has been enlarged by the erection of 
a wing intended for the cases of insanity in its more severe and 
violent forms. ‘‘ The apartments are spacious and cheerful, and 
thoroughly ventilated ; and for comfort, elegance, and adaptation 


to the use designed, are unequalled.” 
Men. Women. Total. 


Patients, Jan, .18t,,1861,. i: ~; -taseeuQl) ) aan emnee 
Admitted in course of the year. . . 55 .. 56 ... III 
Whole number. . gt. +E AO a teaneeetal Reena 


Discharged, including ‘deaths << 6 yee Goemee Ou eee 
Remaining, Dec. 31st, 1861.0... GOs avs le mae 
Of the discharged, there were cured.” 31 2.) 295 a ga 
Pied .* = ey opamp ena 


Died from chronic insanity, 8; general paralysis, 5; typho- 
mania, 3; chronic disease of the liver, 2; phthisis, 2; epi- 
lepsy, 2; apoplexy, 1° 

Dr. Tyler has devoted nearly the whole of his report to a 
dissertation upon the psychological condition of the country, as 
affected by the war. 


6. The leading statistics of the report of the Massachusetis 
State Lunatic Hospital, at Northampton, are as follows :— 


Men. Women. Total. 
Patients, Sept. goth, 1860 .° . 29 2 9g7 a 


Admitted'in course of the year... . 4) 7O4....5 52 eeeeeee oe 
Whole number . . ~ 6 4 BOP. 1 eee 
Discharged, including deathaactemmet 58+ | 6:0} Sone aes 
Remaining, Sept. goth, 1861... ... . 4149) Sauna 
Died. 3. ee Ns 


Died with phthisis, 9; marasmus, 8; epilepsy, 3; maniacal 
exhausion, 2; pneumonia, 2; cancer, softening of brain, typho- 
mania, general paralysis, apoplexy, chronic diarrheea, 1 each. 

In allusion to the number of patients who died ‘from the . 
slow wasting away which removed so many in the last stages of 
chronic dementia,’ Dr. Prince says :-— 

“Of these cases we have a very large proportion received 
from the other hospitals at the opening of this institution. This 
fact will for several years make our mortality larger than the 
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average in hospitals, and also give an extraordinary proportion 
of deaths from chronic diseases.” 

It is to be regretted that the number of cures is not stated. 
We perceive no motive for withholding it other than that, from 
the proportion of chronic cases in the establishment, it is un- 
doubtedly small. But all proper allowance would be made for 
that, and itis a pity that the statistics of insanity should not 
be kept as full and as accurate as possible. 

“ Our means of amusement have been enlarged by the addition 
of a bowling-alley, containing two boards. An appropriation 
of eight hundred dollars was made by the last legislature for the 
purpose, and a substantial brick building has been placed in a 
convenient spot, containing everything needed. It will soon be 
finished and occupied, and add greatly to the health and recre- 
ation of those for whom it was designed. 

“A billiard-table was considered such an indispensable article 
of furniture, that one has been placed in a convenient position 
(thus far without cost to the institution or the State), in the 
hope that its importance as a means of exercise, health, and 
amusement, would be acknowledged, and the means of securing 
so desirable an article be furnished. 

“Under the general head of amusements may be included 
the usual games made use of as relaxative, besides walking, 
fishing, hunting, picnics, excursions to points of interest, reading, 
concerts, dances, &c., all of which serve to vary the monotony 
of hospital life, and excite new and interesting currents of 
thought. — 

“The library has been increased somewhat, both by purchase 
and by donations from friends of the institution or of the patients. 
New pictures have been added to those which already adorned 
the walls. A room has been fitted as a reading-room, and 
supplied with the daily papers, thus supplying a want long felt 
and. regretted.” 

Several pages of the report are occupied by an appeal for 
special provision for the treatment. of habitual inebriates, but 
nearly the whole of it is quoted from the writings of Dr. Kirk- 
bride. 

The extract given below shows the quality of the water to 
the use of which the inmates of this hospital are subjected— 
and this, too, when “there is, upon the grounds of the insti- 
tution, a never-failing spring of most excellent water, yielding 
a quantity sufficient, during the greater part of the year, to 
supply their daily wants.” 

“{ should not feel that I had laid the matter fully before your 
Board if I omitted to speak of the quality of the water thus 
scantily and irregularly and expensively furnished. I have 
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already, at different times, drawn your attention to the colour, 
and I may say the consistency of the article, as it has appeared 
in the reservoirs. You have found it holding in suspension so 
much foreign matter as to render it opaque. This matter consists 
of the natural debris which a rapid stream, supplied by many 
feeders and flowing through a soil of various composition, 
always carries with it. To this is added a miscellaneous mass 
of impurity poured into it by a great variety of manufacturing 
establishments. The mixture is at times disgusting ¢o the 
sight and smell, and its effects equally offensive in the laundry 
and the kitchen. The precipitation of vegetable matter in the 
large boilers, as you are aware, will probably soon create a 
necessity for expensive repairs, by the ‘ burning’ and ‘ scaling’ 
of the iron where most exposed to the action of the fire.” 


7. At the Longview Asylum, those parts of the numerical 
history of the hospitals which we are accustomed regularly to 
reproduce, are represented by the following figures :— 


Men. Women. Total. 


Patients, Nov. 1st, 1860. °..°.. |. « -15 Tsu ee a 
Admitted in course of the year...) 1.0 3 
Whole number. . oss 202 7 ee SO ees 
Discharged, including deaths . .. QO", JU Oe 
Remaining, Nov. rst, T8607 OL 06 a 
Of the pang rat pon there were cured . 67.9 a8 eee 
Died . . oly eT 20D, Sng 


Died from phthisis, 10; general paralysis, 5; maniacal ex- 
haustion, 4; senile debility, 2; apoplexy, 2; epilepsy, 1; ma- 
rasmus, I; cerebral congestion, I. 

‘‘ Quite a large number died of diseases not directly connected 
with their insanity. Many of them were very old patients ; half 
of them had been in asylums more than ten years; some were 
inmates of the lunatic department of the Commercial Hospital, 
Cincinnati, as far back as 1832, beyond which there are no 
records of that institution. 

“There has been but little sickness in the house originating 
after the admission of the patients; and there has been entire 
freedom from epidemics, or diseases of any kind depending upon 
general causes, such as location, &c. In one respect this has 
been quite remarkable, although something similar has been 
observed in other asylums. Intermittent fever has prevailed 
extensively in the immediate neighbourhood of the institution, 
and has attacked several of the residents, including the super- 
intendent; but not one of the insane has been at all affected 
hy it. 
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“Of the whole number of recoveries, ninety-two were of 
patients admitted during the year; and much the larger portion 
were brought to the asylum within a month of the commence- 
ment of the disease. Of those who had been labouring under 
the disease one year or more before being brought in, but little 
over one-fourth recovered.” 

While treating of the origin of insanity, Dr. Langdon, judg- 
ing from his own patients as well as from the opinions of other 
physicians, says: ‘‘ By far the greater number of cases are pro- 
~ duced by causes which directly depress the vital energies. This 
is farther shown by the condition of the great majority, almost 
all, of the patients when they came into the house. Feeble, 
depressed, and emaciated, they require tonics and supporting 
treatment, and generally show improvement in the state of their 
minds as their physical strength improves.” 

As the Longview Asylum is intended chiefly for paupers, and 
as the old establishment, for which it is the substitute, was but 
poorly provided with the means of moral treatment, we rejoice 
in the assertion that “during the year there have been many 
additions to our means of recreation and amusement. Among 
these are a bowling-alley, a magic lantern, a melodeon, singing- 
birds, flowers, and pictures.” 

The annexed paragraphs are worth reading, both for their 
further exposition of the moral treatment, and for the discor- 
dance of some of the opinions therein expressed with the 
opinions of some others of the superintendents of hospitals :— 

“ Once in each week we have had dancing parties, which have 
been attended by a large number of the patients with evident 
benefit, in some cases increasing their cheerfulness, exciting 
more interest in external matters, withdrawing them from the 
contemplation of their morbid fancies, and stimulating their 
minds to activity in a new direction. These parties are very 
much enjoyed, and anticipated with great pleasure by all the 
patients who are able to attend them; furnish material for con- 
versation both before and after, and seem to be generally pro- 
ductive of good. The same may be said of concerts, which we 
occasionally have of an informal kind—music, both instru- 
mental and vocal, having a quieting effect at the same time 
that it tends to break up their habitual morbid train of 
thought. 

“Religious services have been discontinued for a long time, 
as they do not appear to have any beneticial effect, and some- 
times do positive harm. ‘The religious education and belief of 
the patients differs so widely that it is almost impossible so to 
arrange it as not to offend and excite some portion of them when 
any religious services are held. We have Jews and Christians, 
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Protestants and Catholics, Spiritualists and Infidels, im the 
house, all as firmly convinced of the truth of their own parti- 
cular belief and as intolerant of any other as if they were per- 
fectly rational, and any appearance of favouring one or the 
other form excites prejudice, and destroys that trust and con- 
fidence which is of so much benefit in the treatment of the 
insane. 

“Tt can hardly be claimed that there is a necessity for reli- 
gious exercises among persons not able to transact the ordinary 
business of life im consequence of their disorder of mind. Nor 
would it be easy to find a person so peculiarly gifted as to be able 
to conduct such exercises in a manner that would at least do no 
harm. 

“ Wor reasons somewhat similar, no funeral services are had 
at the institution; the mere knowledge of a death taking place 
is of itself depressing, and has a pernicious influence on many 
of the inmates, and to impress it on their minds by funeral 
services seems to me would be productive of only bad results.” 

Of the 521 patients treated in the course of the year, only 
163 were natives of the American continent, while 353 were 
uropeans. 


8. The general items of the register of the New Hampshire 
Asylum, for the year terminating with the close of April, 1862, 
are as follows :-— 

Men. Women. Total. 

Patients at the beginning of the year. 88 ... 108 ... 196 


Admitted in course of the year. . . 45 ... 41... 86 
Whole number). o.ie) + ype} «my aces oy are’ 9 Same aed arr 
Discharged, including deaths ......... | 4)5,) a9. 94 Oeeeneee 
Remaining at the end of the year .. . 88 ... 100 ... 188 
Oj the discharged, there were cured 20 7) meg eee 
Died. 6 et ee 8 eh os 


Died with epilepsy, 5; ‘“‘dropsy from disease of heart,” 1 ; 
“disease of the heart originating in rheumatism,’ 1; chronic 
pleurisy, 1; exhaustion of acute mania, 1; general paralysis, 1; 
organic disease of the brain, 1; exhaustion of chronic in- 
sanity, 2. 

‘“Much sewing, knitting, and similar work has been done by 
the female patients, which has a second value, great, though 
less than that accruing to the labourer herself. This is emphati- 
cally true of a considerable amount of sewing and knitting done 
for the army. No occupation has seemed to afford them more 
unalloyed pleasure than that done for the noble and self-sacri- 
ficing defenders of our country.” 

The hospital having completed the twentieth year of its: 
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operations, the occasion is seized by Dr. Bancroft to give a 
brief sketch of its history, with reflections suggested by its 
results. From the account of the proceedings preliminary to 
the action of the Legislature authorizing the construction of 
the hospital, we take the subjoined extract :— 

“ At length a call was made on the several towns for statis- 
tical information as to the number and condition of the insane, 
and the responses to this call early confirmed their previous 
convictions. Returns were received from 161 towns. Of these 
only 20 were without insane persons. In the balance of the 
towns there were 312 insane, and of these 152 were entirely a 
public charge, 160 being independent of public charity. Of the 
whole number, 81, or nearly 26 per cent., were confined in cages, 
jails, close rooms, handcuffs, or the hke. Insanity had existed 
in these individuals for periods varying from a few weeks to 
sixty years, the average of the whole being about thirteen and 
one-half years. In the report of the committee deputed to col- 
lect these facts, made to the Legislature in 1836, they declare 
‘that the horrors of the present condition of the insane are far 
from having been exaggerated.’ ” 

The following selections are from the remaining portion of 
this section of the report :— 

“The theory and policy of the guardians, as well as the suc- 
cessive physicians, has been to reduce the difference between 
the wards of the Asylum and a well-regulated household, to the 
lowest point consistent with safety, and the integrity of the best 
curative agencies.” 

“Even in the wreck of reason and responsibility, nature has 
kindly provided that the human being need not be wholly a 
wreck. Such is the organization that, hke an automatic 
machine, when the intelligent, directing mind is cast from its 
supremacy, still, under a law of habit, if the individual can be 
under the influence of another mind to keep him in motion, he 
will follow to a great extent the routine of ordinary life, when, 
without this exterior influence, he would subside into stupid 
inaction, and fall under the direction of the mere animal 
instincts. It is by availing themselves of this principle, that 
asylums, in cases of the incurable, are able to transform what 
would otherwise be little more than existence into a life pos- 
sessing many rational occupations and enjoyments.” 

“‘ Of the 1927 who have been received into the Asylum, 841 
have been restored to mental soundness. ... . Itis not easy to 
calculate the value of the restoration to society of this con- 
siderable number of insane, or to estimate the amount of pain 
and sorrow mitigated or relieved by their escape from a fate 
more to be dreaded than death. But whatever society, the 
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domestic circle, or bleeding hearts, may realize from these resto- 
rations, it is of small account compared with the reinstating of 
reason in the mind from which it had been dethroned; the 
restoring of delicate sentiments and affections, the perversion of 
which had changed the sweets of life to bitterness.” 

The first superintendent of this institution was Dr. George 
Chandler, afterwards superintendent of the Massachusetts State 
Hospital, at Worcester, and now a resident of that city, but 
retired from active duty in the profession. His successors have 
been Dr. Andrew McFarland, now having charge of the State 
Hospital of Illinois, Dr. John E. Tyler, now at the head of the 
McLean Asylum, and Dr. J. P. Bancroft, the present incumbent.* 


Art. IX.—HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 
(Translated from the German.) 


RoMBERG designates hypochondriacs “ virtuosos on the sensi- 
tive nerves,” though this virtuosoship they are only able to 
exercise In a painful manner. Their feelings refer wholly to 
their health, the condition of which lays claim to all their atten- 
tion, and by which morbid feelings are produced in the organism 
either through vividly intense conceptions, or sensations oc- 
curring in the organism are interpreted erroneously. 

These morbid sensations, which may be produced centrally by 
conceptions, the hypochondriac may, to a certain extent, transfer 
wherever he will, as according to the idea he adopts he turns his 
attention to this or that part “of the body. 

Even, however, in the cases where an actual sensation, arising 
peripherically, does not produce a corresponding conception, 
the cause of this imperfect perception must be transferred to 
the brain. From these considerations, as well as that hypochon- 
driasis may be produced by the perusal of medical writings, 
through intercourse with hypochondriacs, through fear and 
anxiety during epidemics, or after an individual has exposed 
himself to contagious diseases, it follows that hypochondriasis 
may arise from peripherical or central causes, may depend upon 
a morbid condition of the brain, and that even in those cases 
where, with the most careful investigation, no organic disease 


* By Dr. Pliny Earle, from the American Journal of Medical Science, for 
January. 

t Pathology and Therapeutics of Mental Diseases. By Dr, Maximilian 
Leidesdorf. 
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can be proved, we are not justified in holding the sufferings of 
the hypochondriac as imaginary, his complaints as groundless 
and petulant. 

The excited morbid feeling, the different hallucinations of 
sensation, are not products simply of the imagination, because 
one free from hypochondriasis is not generally capable of pro- 
ducing by the power of his will and imagination similarly in- 
tense symptoms. 

The fact that in the most hypochondriacal, stomachic symp- 
toms generally appear, weakens in no degree the above ex- 
pressed opinion. We consider only from what we know, that 
the first disorders therein referred to are of such a nature that 
they are produced under the influence of the nervous system. 
These symptoms are generally a feeling of pressure and fulness 
in the stomach, combined with the chemical anomalies of flatu- 
lence and heartburn, and with this is associated deficient appetite, 
which sometimes alternates with voracity. 

Flatulency and constipation are generally symptoms, and 
increase the psychical condition. ‘The raised diaphragm narrows 
the space of the thorax, the respiration is difficult, palpitation 
makes its appearance; with these are associated lightness of 
the head and headache, and even the muscular movements are 
tremulous. That there is no want of abnormal sensations is 
easily imagined. ‘These extend regularly from the lower part 
of the abdomen to the thorax, and tend most frequently to that 
place to which the patient principally directs his attention. 

All the original symptoms that we observe in hypochondriacs 
point to the psychical origin of the disease, whose position can 
only be in the brain: it may always make its appearance along 
with some kind of pathological condition, or refer itself to 
disease of the brain as its starting-point. 

The frequently occurring diseases of the liver and spleen are in 
and by themselves never to be considered as a direct cause of 
hypochondriasis ; whilst, however, the decidedly chronic affec- 
tions of this kind interfere with the nutriment in general, and 
deteriorate the elaboration of the blood, the brain will be in- 
jured in its normal nutrient relations and its functions. 

All chronic diseases, generally the most painful and incurable, 
will easily produce a persistently depressed and mournful ten- 
dency, still that is not hypochondriasis; the characteristic of 
which is in no case to be sought for in its origin in diseases of 
the abdomen, as has been done without foundation, because the 
slightest or the most intense diseases and changes in the abdo- 
men may take place without hypochondriacal symptoms. 

From whatever kind of disturbance of the digestive organs 
we may derive the origin of hypochondriasis, it only exists 
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when the irresistible tendency prevails to call forth by mental 
concentration new abnormal sensations, and where false judg- 
ments and hallucinations relate exclusively to the health of the 
patient. 

The central influence may be long excited under such circum- 
stances, concerning sensations in any part of the body; but 
the influence of the concentrated attention dwelling, however 
little, upon the predominant condition, will at last appear very 
clearly. In reference to this | remember, amongst other similar 
cases, one enumerated by Chomel. 

A physician at Lyons had been present at the examination of 
several persons who died of hydrophobia, and was in conse- 
quence of this seized with the idea that the poison had inocu- 
lated him. All attempts at drinking produced cramp of the 
stomach and choking. He passed several days in desponding 
anxiety, until his friends succeeded in convincing him that his 
disease existed only in his imagination. The powerful action 
of an emotion points out clearly the influence of the brain upon 
the predominating condition ; and it is not going too far to say, 
that under the influence of the hypochondriacal disposition the 
nutrient relations will after a time, and gradually, be destroyed, 
and that these disturbances may proceed to the most palpable 
structural changes. In particular, its particular mode of origin 
points to the psychical nature of the disease—to its position in 
the brain. 

It is the disposition of the patients which begins to change, 
without external motives ; they become sensitive, peeyish, dis- 
heartened ; a mistrustful, irritable temper attacks them; an 
anxiety, proceeding to the highest degree, seizes them ; painful 
sensations appear in the different regions of the sensitive nerves ; 
and whilst the attention of the patient concentrates itself upon 
these sensations, he feels he himself causes them to terminate 
in very severe diseases, by which he is punished, and whose 
position and name may change as quickly as the sensations in 
which he believes to recognise them. When the hypochondriac 
is occupied with these sensations and the sensations correspond- 
ing to his depressed condition, he is at the same time occupied 
incessantly in abundant explanations of them, and seeks in 
every way to be free of them ; and itis known how such patients 
seek advice not only from different physicians, but also in 
medical books wholly misunderstood by them. 

Thus is laid in this alone an important differential charac- 
teristic between hypochondriasis and melancholia. The hypo- 
chondriac seeks above all, advice and help ; he easily agrees with 
others, and has confidence, though wavering and of short 
duration. The melancholic seeks no help, except in plans, or 
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in the consummation of suicide; every other he puts aside, and 
considers them as useless. In the hypochondriac is maintained, 
in spite of the depressed condition of the mind, in spite of the 
abnormal sensations and perceptions connected with these, still 
presence of mind and a certain proportion of self-control with 
it. For, setting aside the ideas concerning his organism, the 
hypochondriac applies himself in his usual way to business, and 
fulfils his duties. 

Only in the highest grades of hypochondriasis an actual loss of 
intelligence shows itself, in which the patient becomes nearly 
incapable of every mental activity. These advanced stages we 
frequently see passing into true melancholia and melancholic 
fatuity, in which generally appear to exist delusions widely 
extended and ramifying—that they are under secret influences, 
that they are magnetised, &c. 

The course of hypochondriasis is generally chronic, being 
accompanied with remissions and intermissions; still, there are 
cases which take a more rapid course, and we generally see such 
instances arise during epidemic diseases under the influence of 
fear. The prognosis is the more favourable the more recent 
the disease, the freer the mind, the more sociable the patients, 
the less they are reduced, and so long as no organic disease has 
appeared, which, in another way, may prove dangerous or in- 
curable. 

The treatment of hypochondriasis demands before everything 
great patience and foresight on the part of the physician. We 
dare neither yield too much to the complaints of the patient, 
who would frequently be encouraged by this to make new ones, 
nor still less may he declare his sufferings as perfectly unim- 
portant, by which we would alienate the confidence of the 
patient. A great part of that about which he complains he in- 
deed actually feels. “The sensations of the patient,” says Rom- 
berg, ‘‘are indeed imagined, but imagined by the mind as 
existing in the body. As to the sensation, it makes no differ- 
ence whether the irritation exists at peripherical or central ter- 
minations of the nerve-fibre, whether it is produced through mental 
concentration, or through a mechanical, chemical, or organic 
cause. 

We will not, therefore, be able to remedy his sufferings by an 
uncharitable judgment. By yielding to a certain extent to his 
complaints, as well as by an indispensably careful examination 
of his entire organism, we will very soon gain his confidence, 
and an opportunity will not be long wanting to obtain a certain 
mental superiority, which we must strive to maintain by firmness. 
Under such circumstances, it will be less difficult to act apon 
the judgment of the hypochondriac, not by direct contradiction, 
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but because we give him a proof that in spite of fear, and of his 
mental and bodily depression, he may be able to act, may even 
become quite well. With this fundamental dogma in the treat- 
ment of hypochondriasis is to be ranked a second ; the attention 
shall be turned aside from his bodily condition, and shall be led 
into a state artfully awakened and hitherto unknown to him. 
To this end recommend themselves travelling, exercise, driving, 
riding, swimming, gymnastics, cold and warm baths, sea-bathing, 
and mineral baths; I have also given, when not contra-indicated, 
emetics with good result. 

How much that is best and most judicious, psychical deriva- 
tion may effect in a particular case, must be deferred to the 
judgment of the physician, and a hint of the indication suffices 
here. 

The existing and discovered disturbance and change in the 
organs forms another not less important point of attack for the- 
rapeutics. But the manifold troublesome sensations of these 
demand an amelioration which we may attempt by morphia, or 
in strong feelings of anxiety or palpitation by digitalis—even 
by quinine; in many cases also by the administration of cold, 
it may be by the drinking of cold water or by the sucking of 
pieces of ice. ‘The diseases of the stomach we seek to remedy 
in pyrosis by magnesia or soda; excessive flatulency in the 
stomach and bowels by the use of ethereal oils, aromatics, by 
severer remedies, and by inunction of the balsam vite Hoft- 
manni. We treat the obstinate constipation of hypochondriacs 
by the use of clysters, jalap, aloes, rhubarb, senna, or these 
combined, in contradistinction to the habit of drinking mineral 
waters. Very few find the purgative salts a useful medicine, and 
in particular we avoid strong evacuants, which generally weaken 
the patient and injure his timid mind still more. 

That in weak, anemic individuals quinine, iron, sea-baths, 
&c., are indicated, hardly requires to be mentioned. 

It is equally to be understood that during the whole course 
of treatment, we have to attend to the normal action of all the 
functions—digestion, the evacuations, the secretion of the skin, 
and particularly sleep. Ina word we keep in view the powers 
of the constitution. 

The efficacy of specific means acting directly upon the 
nervous system is in general very unsatisfactory, and we should 
never forget that the administration of a narcotic has frequently 
been followed by an unfavourable action. 

We must, therefore, in the administration of these, be consi- 
derate and cautious. Patients who, in consequence of their 
own experiments, or at the advice of others, have employed 
many physicians, or undergone frequent treatment, we leave a 
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certain time without medicine, and only prescribe under neces- 
sity, to satisfy their habit and demands, a harmless remedy. 
If there occurs, during the course of hypochondriasis, the de- 
velopment of any organic disease, the treatment of such an 
affection must be conducted according to its nature and site. 


Art. X—ON THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 
OF MORBID IMPULSE. | 


By W. CarmicHaEL McIntosu, M.D., Murray’s Royal 
Asylum, Perth. 
(Continued from No. IX. p. 123.) 


THE diagnosis of morbid impulse, where the intellect of the 
patient is little affected, involves at once questions of serious 
moment and considerable perplexity. On the medical decision 
_ oftentimes hangs the life of a person irresponsible for the act he 
has committed, or the escape of a degraded criminal justly 
meriting retributive justice. Again, we may shield from public 
contumely females—even ladies of station—who instead of com- 
mitting a breach of the laws, are solely impelled by a morbid 
and irresistible impulse. A difficulty has been started by some 
as to whether or not all crimes are not due to some morbid state 
of the. mstinctive or other faculties; and this, amongst other 
things, has led some writers to deny the existence of impulsive 
mania. In regard to the medico-legal bearings of the subject, 
scarcely a year passes without the importance of a skilled and 
scientific knowledge and experience of this form of insanity 
being fully appreciated and recognised. The case of Mrs. 
Vyse, so recently tried, is a fair example. Without apparent 
motive she poisoned her children, and then attempted suicide. 
The decision of the court was in keeping with the principles of 
psychology, for she was sent to St. Luke's. It not unfrequently 
happens, however, that the legal element in the criminal courts, 
and the people generally, are averse to medical jurisdiction in the 
matter, imagining that either sinister purposes or ignorance are 
at the root of the medical testimony, calculated to frustrate the 
demands of a violated law and the clamour of outraged justice. 
So absurd are the opinions of lawyers upon this point, that they 
maintain that they are capable of judging of a man’s responsi- 
bility or irresponsibility by the gauge of “ knowing right and 
wrong, and affect to disregard medical testimony to the con- 
trary. They place their opinion and powers of diagnosis before 
Os x 
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those whose lives have been devoted to the study of mental and 
physical diseases, and whose entire pursuits alone fit them 
to form or conduce to a right judgment of the question. 
““ Medicine maintains that a theoretical and practical study of 
mental diseases and defects is necessary to the proper under- 
standing and detection of mental disease or defect; law denies 
this, and says that it is a fact to be determined by any dozen 
of ordinary men in consultation on the case. Medicine says a 
man may be insane and irresponsible, and yet know right and 
wrong; law says a knowledge of right and wrong is the test of 
both soundness of mind and responsibility to the law. Medicine 
says, restrain and cure the insane and imbecile offender against. 
the law; law says, hang, imprison, whip, hunger him, and 
treats medical art with contempt.’* It is well known, how- 
ever, that when a court sits to deliberate on a case of suicide, 
the dogma of “right and wrong” is wonderfully pliable, and 
verdicts of “temporary insanity” are the rule. 

The friends of the patient too frequently delay bringing the 
case under medical notice, shrinking from the stigma so vulgarly 
associated with all forms of whatis called “insanity,” and hence 
it so often happens that some act has been committed which 
complicates and perhaps renders the case a subject of medico- 
legal investigation. Diagnosing under such circumstances may 
be likened to the bringing of a patient to us for the first time, 
who has vemice, cavernous respiration, and amphoric resonance, 
the result of insidious yet noticeable disease. All psychologists 
are so fully alive to the faintest indications of such a tendency 
to mental disease, and to the circumstances which engender it, 
that they lose no opportunity of mculcating the importance of 
attending to its early manifestation. And the necessity of, and 
incentives to, such a course are manifestly evident; to save a 
family from disgrace, sorrow, and even destruction, and to pro- 
tect both the individual and the public from injury, are laurels 
worthy of a struggle. In this, as in physical disease, the great 
point is the early recognition of the tendency. The terrible 
results which sometimes ensue on the neglect of premonitory 
symptoms are shown in the following cases. 

Some years ago a tragedy occurred in the north of Scotland, 
which tilled the newspapers of the day with bloody details. One 
evening, an esteemed and respectable man, with a wife and large 
family, retired to rest, to unobservant eyes appearing just as he 
ever did; but suddenly, during the night, evincing the most 
intense homicidal impulse, he savagely slaughtered his wife and 
his children, with the exception of one, who mercifully escaped 


* Prof. Laycock: Edin. Med. Journal, June, 1862, Introductory Address. 
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from the impulsive maniac, and then finished his work of de- 
struction by suicide. Whether this was one of those cases 
having connexion with sleep and dreaming, I am not aware; 
but hereditary taint was present, since a near relative appeared 
in the Royal Infirmary under Professor Laycock, in a moody 
and melancholic condition. Some premonitory symptoms were 
doubtless noticed by the man’s friends and relatives previous 
to the committal of these fearful acts, a careful attention to 
which might have averted this lamentable eveut. A some- 
what similar case occurred recently, in which a sergeant of 
artillery murdered with desperate accuracy his wife and numerous 
family, and unsuccessfully attempted his own life. In this 
instance there were marked premonitory symptoms, and it was 
astonishing that no means were taken to guard against such 
a terrible calamity. Such cases as these —and they are nu- 
merous—speak for themselves. ‘The advantages, on the other 
hand, of strict and. scientific appreciation of symptoms is 
seen in the case of the gentleman with the ascarides, narrated 
at p. 116; of the patient and the vegetables, at p. 115, and many 
others. Numerous acts of impulsive insanity might be prevented, 
were the physician always to keep in view the possibility of the 
symptoms, which, perhaps, he treats so lightly, being the pre- 
cursors or actual manifestations of brain disease, in which pre- 
monitory stages these impulses are frequent. The premonitory 
symptoms, it is true, are sometimes not very well marked even 
in striking cases of impulse, and are apparently wanting in 
some. ‘So cleverly and successfully is the mark of sanity and 
mental health sometimes worn, so effectually is all suspicion 
disarmed, that mental disorder of a dangerous character has 
been known for years to be stealthily advancing without exciting 
the slightest notion of its presence, until some sad and terrible 
catastrophe (homicide or suicide) has painfully awakened atten- 
tion to its existence.”* Nor is it in the outer world alone that 
the psychologist has to be a close observer of such tendencies. 
Cases of undoubted insanity under his charge in a lunatic 
hospital are equally objects of solicitude, for it is not a very 
uncommon thing for homicidal and suicidal impulse to be 
developed suddenly in connexion with other forms of brain 
disease, and unless attendants are duly warned in such cases, 
serious results might ensue. or instance, a female patient, 
aged sixty-six, of highly arthritic diathesis and more or less: 
hemiplegic, was admitted into an asylum suffering from senile 
dementia, and with no definite strictures in regard to suicide, 
though further information showed that she had attempted it. 


* Dr. Winslow: Obscure Diseases, &c., p. 142. 
Xo 
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For nine months she conducted herself very quietly, exciting not 
the slightest suspicion. Suicidal symptoms were not upon 
any one occasion manifested or observed; so much, indeed, 
did she win the confidence of the physician, that he had taken 
steps to have her removed, and if they had been properly 
attended to, she would have been free some weeks before the 
fatal occurrence. A visit from her son, who, contrary to her 
expectations, gave her no hopes of going home with him, seems 
to have excited the impulse afresh, for on the following morning, 
though in her usual health and spirits, she hung herself from the 
water-closet door by means of a very ingenious contrivance. In 
consideration of her very frail condition, she was permitted the 
use of an umbrella, as a means of support to her in walking ; to 
the handle of this she tied a common cotton neckerchief very 
securely, although quite unable to dress herself, and having done 
so, passed the free end of the neckerchief through the inspection- 
aperture of the said door from without, the umbrella forming a 
very efficient check to the suspensor. She then adjusted the 
free end of the neckerchief around her own neck without undoing 
any article of dress, her cap and bonnet remaining on her head, 
and leant the weight of her body on her neck by pushing her 
feet away from the door. She was quite dead before she was 
discovered, with her feet of course resting on the ground.* 

In cases where the physician is voluntarily consulted by 
patients who have diseased viscera, and at the same time ex- 
perience what they cannot account for: viz., an almost uncon- 
trollable impulse to commit some act—it may be criminal, such 
as that of homicide or suicide—or, if there 1s nothing more 
than a general feeling of distress and alteration of previous 
habits, the greatest attention must be paid to such symptoms, 





* In the post-mortem examination, the cranium was found of great thickness, 
with its diploé and tables not well defined, and readily broken with the bone- 
forceps ; dura mater adherent; slight effusion of blood over the posterior part of 
both hemispheres of the cerebrum; brain substance softened throughout, espe- 
cially around the lateral ventricles, where it was almost pulpy; the lining mem- 
brane of the lateral ventricles covered with a large amount of lymph exudation, 
thickest around the vene c. striat. There was a circumscribed greyish, softened 
portion in the right cone, close to the pons ; cerebellum also softened, the left 
hemisphere having its dentritic structure rendered indistinct ; arteries through- 
out atheromatous, and just where the ophthalmic sprang from the internal carotid 
on the left side there was a small true aneurism about the size of a pea, pressing 
slightly on «the optic nerve ; total weight of encephalon, 47 ozs., of which the 
cerebell., medull., and pons weighed 6 ozs.; blood throughout entirely fluid. 
The microscope showed disintegrated nerve substance, granules, and atheromatous 
vessels at the softened portion of the brain; upper part of spinal cord much 
softened. 

It is an interesting fact in regard to this case that a fellow-patient entered and 
used the water-closet while the suicide was suspended, without giving herself the 
slightest concern, and, as she afterwards explained, that she thought it best to 
say nothing about it! 
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especially where brain disease is probable. Instances might be 
cited, on the one hand, where valuable lives have been saved by 
careful and accurate diagnosis ; and, on the other, by neglect or 
misconstruction of the symptoms, most serious results have 
ensued. Itis stated, curiously enough, that we may find the 
tongue clean, the pulse regular and tranquil, the head cool, and 
the secretions normal; yet the hands of such a patient may be 
imbrued in the blood of a father, a mother, a wife, or a child. 
Lhe incipient stage or period of incubation is certainly, in 
relation to diagnosis, the most important one, both as regards 
the cure of the patient and the welfare of his friends. We see 
an individual, perhaps with a slight hereditary taint, from his 
earliest years displaying the most lax morality on one or more 
points, but who is by no means different from his neighbours in 
_ other matters. Ifin such an one we observe extravagances, or 
any of the minor impulses, or a tendency thereto, perhaps 
unnoticed by his nearest relatives, with a certain peculiar soli- 
citude or moroseness—it may be only temporarily—we would 
take precautions to avert the onset of morbid impulses, which 
are surely imminent. Again, it is often observed that the 
habits, tastes, and passions change; the calm, steady man of 
business becomes extravagant and reckless, indulging in wild 
speculations, which are generally unfortunate ; and the conse- 
quent reverses, instead of being the cause of his disease, are its 
result. If in a child of drunken or insane parentage a craving 
for alcoholic stimuli is noticed, it might be inferred that, as 
years roll on, so the habit will become impulsive and swell into 
gigantic proportions—as dipsomania—or else hurry the un- 
fortunate individual into more criminal acts. Where there is a 
strong hereditary taint the morbid impulses are seldom single, 
and we have excessive sensualism, dipsomania, &c.; in short, 
the moral faculties and instincts in general depraved and _per- 
verted. Well has it been said, “ that the faintest symptom of 
disease in the viscera or other organs at once attracts attention ; 
but how often do we neglect alterations of temper, depression of 
spirits—amounting sometimes to melancholia, headache, severe 
giddiness, inaptitude for business, loss of memory, confusion of 
mind, defective power of mental concentration, the feeling of 
brain lassitude and fatigue, excessive ennui, a longing for death, 
want of interest in pursuits that formerly were a source of gra- 
tification, restlessness by day and sleeplessness by night—all 
obvious indications of an unhealthy state of the functions of 
the brain and nervous system ; rarely, if ever, do these attract 
attention until the disordered mind rushes into homicide or 
suicide.’ Almost every one of the criminal cases of morbid 
impulse come under this category, leading us to suppose that if 
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the diagnosis had received more attention, a better fate might 
have resulted tothe actors. To attract notice to the incubation 
of those forms of insanity, an able pen thus writes: “ A person 
loses confidence in the talents and prospects which he had 
previously regarded with satisfaction, and he gives his thoughts 
up to ruin and desolation. When the individual has the forti- 
tude to control, or the cunning to conceal the expression of the 
full extent of his sufferings, it is called lowness of spirits. It 
ought to be regarded as insanity, and not dreaded as its fore- 
runner ; for it is at this stage that suicide has resulted. ... . 
However imperceptible, there is always a premonitory stage, 
such as bodily disorder, mere unsteadiness of purpose, or irri- 
tability of temper, or craving for excitement ; but it is as much 
part and harbinger of the disease as the cold is of the hot 
stage of intermittent fever.” 

In actually examining the patient suspected to be labouring 
under impulsive insanity, similar conduct and bearing is to be 
observed as in ordinary cases of insanity; and even greater 
caution is necessary where the persons are acute and cunning, 
and wish to conceal their defect. By careful inquiries or con- 
versations we should endeavour to draw the individual to exer- 
cise the particular instinct, passion, or emotion of which we 
fear there is exaltation, perversion, or degradation; but this is 
often a difficult task, of which the following case is an illus- 
tration. A military officer, who during his life had been re- 
markable for vigour and superior intellectual endowments, 
manifested a strong desire for the death of his servant and 
others for, as he imagined, poisoning his food. His friends, 
amongst whom was a medical man, considering their lives 
perilled, introduced several distinguished medical practitioners 
into his house, with a view of noting his insane bearing and 
conduct, and certifying accordingly. Although ignorant of the 
exact nature of their visit, the patient mingled with the medical 
men for hours without manifesting any symptom of violence or 
insanity; in fact, all were astonished at the amount of infor- 
mation and correct judgment he displayed during ordinary con- 
versation, or in the recital of his adventures. Wearied with the 
fruitless effort, the party sat down to dinner, at which there 
happened to be a particular kind of dark soup. One of the 
medical men, knowing the exciting cause of the patient’s out- 
bursts, adroitly hinted that the soup was not good, and in fact 
that he felt ill. Immediately the officer, thrown off his guard, 
broke into a violent paroxysm of rage, threatening the life of 
his servant. Suspicion, however, flashed across his mind re- 
specting the company he was in, he checked himself suddenly, 
and conscious of having overstepped the boundary of caution, 
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burned to avenge himself on the party who had been instru- 
mental in betraying him. 

A complete history of the patient, if it can be accurately 
obtained, will materially assist us im forming our diagnosis ; 
sometimes the friends of the patient are anything but correct in 
such particulars as may be of most importance. The family 
history will also often throw light on an otherwise obscure case, 
as was recently illustrated in the London tragedy of Mrs. Vyse. 
Lhe disposition and temper, where not congenitally defective, 
often shows marked changes in incipient impulse. We must 
carefully consider all the circumstances mentioned under the 
head of causes, and with caution we seldom fail to arrive at a 
definite and trustworthy diagnosis. It has been frequently 
observed that a person having a terrible impulse hanging about 
him is sad and melancholy; the due appreciation of this 
brooding may preserve the patient and the public from injury. 
Instead of a melancholy condition, there may be exuberant 
gatety, the result of having secured an effectual means of accom- 
plishing the purpose. In the case of one who has already 
carried out an impulse, we must regard the place and circum- 
stances, motives, and previous history, family and individual, 
assisted in our investigations by disinterested friends or relatives. 
We must also inquire into the amount of education received by 
the patient, and the manifestation or absence of intellectual, 
moral, or merely animal vigour; and if his thoughts and powers 
of judgment remain as they formerly were. In asylum prac- 
tice, the value of a correct diagnosis is considerable in cases 
which, while generally quiet and inoffensive, have a tendency 
to sudden impulses. ‘The responsibility of the physician who 
neglects the premonitory symptoms of such outbursts may be 
great, where otherwise a timely caution would have averted 
mischief. The constant warnings necessary, even in overt ten- 
dencies of this kind, show how difficult and full of anxiety such 
cases are. A scientific appreciation of the premonitory symp- 
toms in doubtful cases is the only safeguard. Secret mastur- 
bators and females who masturbate unobserved, would often 
reach an alarming degree of exhaustion if the vice were not 
otherwise detected than by the sense of sight; and so with the 
other varieties of morbid impulse. 

The physical causes render it imperative that a careful exa- 
mination be made of the body of the patient, such as for scars of 
wounds about the head, and the general configuration of the 
same; the state of the pupils, gastro-intestinal system, viscera 
of the chest, the liver, urine, generative system, and the ascer- 
taining whether self-abuse is practised. ‘The sensibility of the 
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skin, presence of skin diseases, and the muscular power of the 
body generally, merit attention. 

In regard to the medico-legal diagnosis, the principles enun- 
ciated as to the causation and nature of the disease are to be 
borne in mind, as well as the incentives which would have led a. 
sane man into like criminalities. In no department of medical 
science has there been so much trouble experienced by the phy- 
sicijan as in the diagnosis of impulsive insanity before a court: 
of law. Even to this day, the illiberal and ignorant practice in 
some high quarters of slighting the testimony of skilled medical 
witnesses cannot be too strongly condemned. When any im- 
portant and intricate case of poisoning happens, do not the 
authorities seek the advice and help of skilled and experienced 
analysts? And there is no reason why it should be so different 
in cases where much more extensive experience and culture is 
needed. This ‘‘antagonism” of law and medicine as to in- 
sanity, has been ably set forth by Professor Laycock, in his intro- 
ductory lecture for last session (862). Speaking of the “ know- 
ledge of right and wrong,’ as a criterion in law courts, he 
observes :—‘“‘ Daily experience rightly read, as well as medical 
science and experience, abundantly shows that aman or woman 
may be imbecile morally from cerebral disorder and disease, and 
yet may have good intellectual, nay, high logical powers. There 
are many who, being thus diseased mentally, drink to drunken- 
ness, fornicate, lie, steal; are obscene, homicidal, cruel, ma- 
licious—in spite of a knowledge of right and wrong, and with 
the reasoning powers little, if at all, affected; and whatever the 
law may decide to the contrary, the inexorable logic of facts will 
hold its own. It is in vain alarmists and opponents of these 
facts tell you, that there are more drunkards than would fill 
existing asylums thrice over ;* in vain they say, if you treat 
every imbecile knave as irresponsible, you must convert all gaols 
and prisons into asylums; in vain they express their alarms 
that if these doctrines be admitted as true, the foundation of the 
social fabric will be shaken; the truth is not less the truth, and 
I take leave to say, that until it is carefully inquired into by our 
legislators, and made available to the reformation or proper re- 
straint, rather than the punishment of imbecile criminals, the 
same scandalous routine will be followed with the criminal popu- 
lation as hitherto, and which is contrary to even the simplest 
principle of Christian morals. The question is one in which 
medical science, ethics, and common sense are in perfect accord. 
It may be laid down as a first principle, that the capacity of an 


* Or as a dipsomaniac whom I knew, when advocating his release, invariably 
had it (probably copying from the newspapers), ‘‘ would cover acres of ground.” 
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individual to be influenced by the motives which influence the 
average of mankind in health and soundness, is the measure of 
his moral responsibility to society and of society to him. He 
may be a mere child in moral development and in judgment, 
and when this is proved in the case of an idiot or congenital 
imbecile, the plea of irresponsibility to society is admitted, and 
society becomes responsible for him and to him, and keeps him 
out of harm’s way. In like manner, the cases of notional, im- 
pulsive, and vicious imbeciles might be treated; the capability 
of self-control being the practical question to be decided by a 
jury, and not the amount of knowledge. Thus, for example, in 
the case of an alleged vicious lunatic, the question to be raised 
is not whether he is insane or not, but whether he is capable of 
controlling his impulses to vice or not.” 

In considering any particular case, the fact that the crime 
frequently occurs, irrespective of morbid impulse or insanity, 
should always be borne in mind. A man may be an inveterate 
drunkard and yet not mad ; and a vagrant may set fire to a public 
building or a farm-yard without being a lunatic. A lady, even 
in genteel circumstances, may pilfer, urged by another cause 
than inevitable impulse ;* murder does not always bear the ex- 
tenuation of insane homicide. The state of the patient must be 
generally investigated by the physician, and his interviews fre- 
quent. <A description of the act from the person himself, and his 
reasons, together with all those niceties of causation and diag- 
nosis which have been sketched in previous pages, will generally 
enable the alienist to judge correctly. The crime being the re- 
sult of impulse, the mind may manifest no derangement after its 
commission; and further, a person may commit a murder 
under the influence of insane impulse and frenzy, and yet become 
quite sane before the prison-bolts have severed him from the 
outer world and freedom. Again, a sane person, under the 
horror of remorse of such an accusation and crime, has become 
insane. In diagnosing criminal cases, the experienced alienist 
will observe peculiarities about the real, which distinguish it 
from the simulated affection. The momentary gratification of 
the desire does not generally extinguish the existence of it; but 
not always, as seen in those cases from easily remedied physical 
excitants. In kleptomania, other peculiarities besides those of 
theft may generally be noticed, and the patient steals as readily 
from her own house as from tradesmen’s shops. In the bomi- 
cidal impulse, ‘“‘there is the intense desire to kill, but at the 
same time asympathy for, a wish to save, and an effort to warn 
the intended victim. There is this desire without any such 
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sympathy, but attended with a violent internal struggle to resist 
temptation. And again, there may be the desire, unmitigated 
either by sympathy or struggle, burning for gratification, pausing 
it may be from fear, but ever watching for opportunity.”* 
Further, it is known that impulses of an irresistible kind occur in 
the state between waking and sleeping, and also in somnambu- 
lism; the presence of either of which conditions ought certainly 
to render the person irresponsible. Great discernment, however, 
is necessary, for cases of assimulation are not wanting to prove 
that lawyers, alienists, and judges have alike been duped by such 
impostors.t 

In all cases of impulsive insanity the perverted instinct has 
ruled supreme, to the exclusion of the higher faculties of rea- 
son and judgment, at least for the moment; and no more could 
such an one be held responsible for the impulsive act than the 
veriest imbecile or idiot. The great point in dispute is, whether 
such an one had control over his actions at the time of com- 
mittal or not. Experience and common sense, and the weight 
of the highest medical authorities, all concur in stating that 
medical testimony can alone be relied on in such cases. In 
fact, a medical jury, rather than the ordinary one, would be 
more suitable for deciding the responsibility or irresponsibility 
—sanity or insanity—of any individual. In regard to the 
present difficulties encountered by medical witnesses in such 
cases, it has been well said ‘‘ that no extent of scurrilous abuse 
which may be levelled against him should influence the expert 
when called upon to give evidence in cases of alleged criminal 
insanity, even to the weight of a hair, in the steady, fearless, 
and unflinching discharge of one of the most important, sacred, 
and solemn functions that can be delegated to a medical 
jurist.” T 


T'reatment.—In treating cases of morbid impulse, or a ten- 
dency thereto, attention to the causation holds the first place ; 
neglecting this, the alienist may be likened to a surgeon who 
treats erysipelatous inflammation of the fore-arm very laudably 
by fomentations and iron, but who ignores the presence of an 
writating spiculum of wood or other foreign body lodged in 
the substance of the palm, dorsum, or finger. Again, only to 
treat the patient subsequently to the impulsive act, resembles 
too often the treating pyemia after it has set in. Wherever 
the physician is aware that such predisposition to disease of 
the mental organism exists, every precaution is most urgently 


* Dr. W. A. Browne, 
+ See casein Psychological Jowrnal, which occurred in London some years ago. 
~ Winslow on Obscure Diseases of the Brain, p. 184. 
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demanded. And since these tendencies are by no means un- 
common, we ought, by a careful and judicious training of our 
youth, to endeavour to lessen the number, or at least render 
such when they occur more amenable to treatment. There are 
times when no man can foresee the occurrence of sudden re- 
verses, disappointments, and grief; but it is in the power of 
nearly all to have a mind so trained by an ordinary but proper 
education as to withstand even such severe shocks. The attempt 
is at least praiseworthy, and is now pretty well known, if not 
sanctioned by general adoption. 

First, then, let us examine into the best means for preventing 
or modifying these perverted instincts or impulses. It has been 
stated that childhood has appetites and instincts strongly de- 
veloped, while reason is feeble and passion unregulated. A 
proper system of education (strictly so-called) has a tendency 
to substitute reason for instinct—to develope the former, to hold 
the latter in check. “If this be neglected, man will grow up 
a child im all but its innocence and its inability to do evil; his 
appetites, impulses, and passions are strengthened by indul- 
gence and lack of any restraining infiuence, his reason and 
judgment are null from disuse.” A parroting system of educa- 
tion, often so common in schools, and not altogether absent in 
universities, is anything but a proper culture of the mind, as its 
subsequent results generally attest. A true education should 
draw out and cultivate the mental and moral powers, and sub- 
due and discipline the appetites and passions. “‘ Each and 
every faculty should have its due energy and position, each be 
predominant or subordinate according to its office for the time 
being, and all act in concert for the good of the whole. A well- 
balanced mind should be aimed at—such a mind whose judg- 
ment is sound and reliable in all common affairs of life. We 
know that in the mental and moral constitution every neglect 
of study or discipline, every error or sin, increases “the danger 
and the chance of repetition of the same fault or mistake, and 
diminishes the securities against their influence.” 

The education of one part of our community—viz., the 
female—is often glaringly defective, especially in the higher 
classes. Instead of so much German and French, Italian and 
Spanish, painting and music, and even Greek and Latin, besides 
a multitude of the more ordinary accomplishments, the female 
should enjoy plenty of exercise in the open air, should not be 
advised into constrained positions (like an attitudinizer) within 
doors, and should be cautioned against too much light, fasci- 
nating, and exciting novel reading; or, rather, taught by more 
useful and common-sense studies the emptiness of such a course. 
By these and other laudable means, some cases at least of sui- 
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cidal impulse and erotomania, together with much of the hysteria 
of the present day, would most certainly be avoided, and a more 
healthy organization transmitted to her offspring. For it has 
been truly said that Britain owes much of her greatness to the 
superiority of her women. However uncharitable it may seem, 
there is no doubt that many of the peculiarities of compara- 
tively young unmarried females, especially where there is a ten- 
dency to the imitation of the masculine, are due more or less to 
a perverted natural instinct, in close relation to the condition 
of the generative organs. ‘There can be no better proof of this 
than that in married females of the same age (of the two con- 
ditions, the one that is most fitted to develope the natural in- 
stincts, emotions, and passions of women) we seldom or never 
encounter such chimerical notions. 

No false ideas of life should lurk in a well-trained mind. 
One with ideal hopes of lofty ambition, for the attainment of 
which he has neither the perseverance nor talent, cannot but 
meet with disappointment, and, it may be, that a series of re- 
verses result, which sink him into hopeless confusion or blind 
impulse. This, then, might have been avoided by a careful 
and judicious education, which gives us sober and common- 
sense ideas of things as they are, and annuls visionary aberra- 
tions. Indulgence, it is well known, always strengthens the vice ; 
and how lamentably do we witness this in the votaries to the 
distorted shrines of Bacchus, opium, &c. The appetites should 
be indulged and the propensities allowed to act only at such 
times, and at such periods, and so far as the health of the 
system requires. By a calm survey of man’s position in this 
world, and the duties required of him, we can form a just 
notion of his conduct, and the necessity for the government of 
reason. ‘Such habits should be acquired as are consistent 
with just sentiments; to withdraw the nourishment from the 
very root of passion rather than for ever be troubled with the 
pruning of its shoots.”* These instincts, &c. should be kept 
in due control, thus increasing the health and happiness, in- 
stead of allowing them unbridled to wreak the ruin of the pos- 
sessor. Our temperaments are widely different, and every one 
of us has his weak points; it behoves therefore to guard well 
those salient angles of our moral fortress, lest unawares they 
fall, and land us in positions of doubt and intricacy. To suc- 
ceed in so controlling our natural instincts is a triumph worthy 
of much effort; for “ virtue brmgs her own dowry.” ‘There is 
an inexpressible thrill of satisfaction which shoots through 
every nerve of one who is conscious of having performed his 


* Dr. W. A. F. Browne, Reports, &e. 
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duty, that all the pleasures and allurements of the “ world” 
never can approach, far less equal. 

In addition to the foregoing mental training, the corporeal 
health should by no means be neglected, and the due per- 
formance of every function should be attended to, more espe- 
cially in those predisposed to nervine disease. The want of 
attention to regular open-air exercise is as much a cause of 
mental disturbance as of physical ill. Even where the impulse 
has occurred, this is one of the most important remedial agents. 
A life of idleness is favourable to the production of diseased 
impulses, while useful mental and corporeal activity is not. 

However indistinct the traces of the tendency to morbid im- 
pulse may be to ordinary eyes, the knowledge and experience of 
the physician should be sufficient guarantees for committing the 
treatment solely into his hands. As often happens, the tendency 
to impulse is but the premonitory stage to more serious mental 
wreck, and therefore the diagnosis and treatment should be both 
prompt and effective. Whenever it is understood that a person 
is really defective in his mental organization, so as to render 
him incapable of distinguishing between right and wrong, and 
reasoning correctly upon the consequences of his actions, law 
takes upon itself the protection alike of society and the defective 
being himself, for it is weli known that motiveless and impulsive 
acts and outrages are common. But in the former case, where 
the traces to the unscientific or unpractised eye are faint, not 
only does medical advice meet with serious opposition, but the 
physician may be subjected to serious lawsuits for having upon his 
soul and conscience certified that the individual in question re- 
quires as much protection for the time being as the hapless 
idiot and imbecile. 

When the act of impulsive insanity has been committed, and 
the morbid tendency has declared itself alike the offspring and 
action of a diseased brain, the first duty in most cases is an 
examination into the physical condition of the patient. It 
would be altogether unnecessary to commit one to an asylum 
whose whole disease lay in a bunch of ascarides in the rectum, 
or some such slight physical disorder. If there are suppressed 
hemorrhoids, we try leeches to the anus. All disorders of 
menstruation, whether of debility or plethora, require attention. 
In obstructed menstruation, the compound decoction of aloes 
and the compound galbanum pill are useful. Where the female 
is plethoric, the compound jalap powder will give relief. In 
uterine irritation, from whatever cause, hops, camphor, opium, 
and hyoscyamus may each be of avail. The use of galvanism 
across the pelvis, through the ovaries, will often succeed in 
suspended menstruation, when other means have failed. In 
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nymphomania, leeches to the vulva are stated to be beneficial. 
In those cases in which the morbid impulse is connected with 
illusions or delusions of hearing and vision, we may apply 
leeches to the ears or superciliary ridges. The application of 
counter-irritation, in the shape of blisters, kept open by the 
ung. sabine, may be serviceable. Evidence should be sought 
lest any of the diseases mentioned under physical causes should 
exist, and each to. be treated accordingly. Exercise of suffi- 
cient amount, alternating with appropriate amusement, should 
be insisted on in those of sedentary habits; for even in well- 
regulated minds, monotony and confinement are not free from 
danger, and a change is both agreeable and necessary. 

In many of the temporary, and in all the confirmed cases of 
impulse, the best place for treatment is assuredly one of our 
public asylums, presided over by medical men of ability and 
experience. ‘The quietude which the impulsive forms enjoy, by 
withdrawal from their ordinary routine of business and from 
their family associations, and the subjection to regular life and 
careful regimen, is favourable to restoration. In no other posi- 
tion can we so well regulate the quantity and quality of food, 
and the amount of mental and physical exercise for the patient. 
We can also best adapt the kind and quality of the patient's 
reading, for it is often necessary to limit the use of religious 
books, &c.; the amount of sleep he enjoys at night, or if he is 
disturbed by dreams, or is noisy and restless. In addition, 
asylum conveniences afford more readily the cold shower-bath, 
the warm bath, and seclusion from excitement of all kinds, so 
necessary to the welfare of the patient. By strict attention to 
dietetic rules we may be agreeably surprised to find that the 
impulse has vanished with the patient's debility, and therefore is 
truly caused by mal-assimilation and poverty of blood. There 
are few cases, where the patient is weak, that will not be benefited 
by a good regimen—a result quite in consonance with that 
which has been previously stated in regard to hunger. Wine, 
and even stronger stimuli, are stated to benefit such cases, 
though both sometimes signally fail. Asylum treatment in those 
having a tendency to dipsomania, and some other perverted 
appetites and instincts, transforms in a few days a complete 
wreck of humanity into a rational and it may be a talented 
individual, though it often betrays other moral lesions of grave 
import, which, in the ordinary course of events, have been over- 
looked by the extreme prominence of one leading impulse. In 
cases of strong suicidal or homicidal impulse, even the best 
regulated asylums are frequently insufficient to protect the indi- 
vidual or the community, for deadly assault and suicide occa- 
sionally occur in spite of precautions, and with the most 
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unlooked-for weapons. Such are always, and justly, sources of 
much anxiety to asylum authorities. All stimuli calculated to 
disturb or irritate the impulsive brain should be removed. It 
has been proposed—I do not know with what result—that in 
suicidal impulse, the perverted instinct of love of life should 
be restored by any means which might tend to excite it. If the 
patient wishes to commit suicide with a razor, it may be checked 
by suggesting arsenic, with a due explanation of the terrible 
anguish consequent on such a death. ‘The instinct is aroused 
from its dormant condition. Such of course would be suitable 
only for the milder instances. Half successful cases of suicide 
are thus sometimes curative. The well-known case of the man 
who, while proceeding to throw himself into the Thames, and 
who was attacked by an armed footpad, &c., is a good illustra- 
tion. It is not uncommon to observe in lunatic patients a 
decided change, for the time being, under typhus and typhoid 
fevers. I knew a female with a homicidal impulse, often the 
cause of serious assaults on her companions or the attendants, 
who, during a smart attack of typhoid fever, became quite gentle 
and docile, kind and affectionate, and when convalescent, talked 
much and kindly of her relatives, wondering why she had been 
so wild and troublesome. In a week or two, however, after 
convalescence, she again became sullen and incoherent, and 
resumed all her former obscenity and tiger violence, springing 
suddenly and treacherously on her victims. I am not aware 
of any cases where complete recovery followed such a physical 
disorder, but it is not at all unlikely. If insanity is due to 
a turgescence of the cerebral vessels, then it may be asked—How 
is it that in disease of the above nature, where the cerebral vessels 
are doubly gorged (the female being stout and plethoric), the 
mental condition is so much benefited? Is the cerebral 
“lesion” which we hear so much of, patched up for the time 
being by an increase of poisoned blood; or is the circulating 
fluid so nicely adjusted under such circumstances to the altered 
brain texture, that healthy mental manifestations result ? When 
a healthy attendant happens to take a similar fever, his bearing 
under the disease is not the same; thereis a greater tendency to 
delirium and insane acts. 

An impulsive mind is never so safe as when it is fully occu- 
pied; therefore intellectual sympathies, in the shape of indus- — 
trious employments, &c., have a very happy influence on a person 
in this state. We are familiar with this in a modified form in 
every-day life. Wild, daring, and mischievous boys often make 
the most distinguished men in after life, if their intellectual 
powers are good; and for this reason, that they now lend to a 
laudable pursuit or profession those profuse spirits and dashin ¢ 
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impetuosity which had run to waste previously. A course of 
study, in some cases, may help to train the errant mind into 
better balance, while in others, little benefit, and even harm, may 
result. All the ordinary treatment, such as drawing and painting, 
music, translating foreign works, turning, garden work, &c., in 
all cases the mental exercise alternating with plenty of out-door 
life, whether at game or walking parties. Engaging the mind 
of the patient in the study of natural history or botany is a prac- 
tice that cannot either be too highly commended or extensively 
carried out. 
‘¢ With tender ministrations thou, O Nature, 

Healest thy wandering and distracted child, 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets,” &c. 

COLERIDGE. 
In regard to suicidal and homicidal impulses in asylums, too 

much care cannot be taken. It will be found that, when these 
impulses are at their worst, the patient is sleepless and restless 
at night, and not unfrequently opiates of the ordinary kind are 
refused or become inert. In such, the subcutaneous injection of 
morphia or other narcotics by means of Wood's syringe, is of 
much service both for improving the health of the patient by 
sound sleep, and abating the impulse. The homicidal always 
sleep in a single room, for they are not safe in a dormitory, 
either with or without an attendant, for the latter is frequently 
assaulted when asleep, with intent to strangle. The suicidal, 
again, are never allowed to sleep alone, for even with the or- 
dinavy bedclothes, and with no higher point of suspension than 
the bed, fatal mischief may ensue, even should other means be 
cut off by the vigilance and penetration of attendants. Such 
will secrete pins, nails, and stones, put strings in their mouths, 
armpits, and under the bedding, choke themselves with their 
own hands, or by thrusting the bedclothes into their mouths and 
over their faces. The only safeguard in many cases is super- 
vision by a special attendant, whose sole duty is to attend to the 
alien. 
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Art. XI—SANITARY INSTRUCTION FOR 
THE MASSES.* 


THE two pamphlets referred to below fairly indicate that sani- 
tury instruction is among the things that are managed “ better 
in France” than in our own country. These pamphlets contain 
lectures delivered by their distinguished authors to the labouring 
classes of Paris, under the auspices of the Polytechnic Asso- 
ciation for the gratuitous instruction of artisans. We know 
nothing of the Association beyond the present examples of its 
fruits ; but from these we cannot withhold our ae to 
their singular merit and great utility. 

The lectures of M. Trousseau are evidently published as they 
were delivered, without a word of preface or comment; while 
those of M. Bouchardat are followed by a copious appendix of 
notes and quotations, rendered needful, or at least useful, by the 
mass of details upon which his deductions are necessarily based. 
Dealing rather with facts than arguments, it has been his object 
to enable his readers to investigate these facts for themselves, 
and to follow them to original sources of information. M. 
Trousseau, on the contrary, has chiefly to argue and to illustrate ; 
and his lectures are complete in themselves. 

By both writers we are forced to the conclusion, either that they 
must have been levelled much above the heads of their audiences, 
or else that the Paris owvrier is better educated, and more ac- 
customed to reflection, than his brethren on this side of the 
Channel. According to our experience, the English artisan, 
even when he has abandoned the pot-house in order to seek recre- 
ation in the acquisition of knowledge, is more prone to develop 
the observing, than the thinking faculty, more likely to become 
a naturalist or a collector, than to turn his attention to literary 
or purely intellectual pursuits. A lecturer addressing the mem- 
bers of a mechanics’ institute would seek his illustrations from 
phenomena visible in the present, in preference to matters 
requiring for their appreciation considerable knowledge of the 
past. The gradual character of all development would be 
shown, to such an audience, by the progress of animal life, or 
of comparatively recent and well-remembered mechanical dis- 
coveries, rather than by the growth of language, or the history 
of thought. Yet hear M. Trousseau :— 

“ Observe, gentlemen, if you will look back a little, our beau- 
tiful language extricate itself from the swaddling clothes of the 


* Conférences sur ’ Empirisme. Par A. Trousseau, Professeur & la Faculté 
de Médecine de Paris. 1862. : 

Le Travail, son influence sur la Santé. Par A, Bouchardat, Prof. d’Hygitne 
» la Faculté de Médecine de Paris. 1863. 
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Medieval period; observe the struggling of our first writers 
between the latter, that barbarizes, destrovs, crushes them—the 
German, that pours in from the other side of the Rhine—the 
Celtic, from the side of the ocean. Observe the stammering, 
the uncertainties of language, and you will see that successively, 
from Froissart to King Louis XI., from King Louis XI. to 
Rabelais, from Rabelais to Marot, from Marot to Ronsard, from 
Ronsard to Montaigne, from Montaigne to Malherbe, from 
Malherbe to Corneille, they reach that grand period of the 
language which the illustrious and immortal Moliere has fixed ; 
that brilliant rest which makes the French of Moliere the most 
grand and the most pure of all languages spoken by all the 
world.” 

More striking, perhaps, than this passage, or even than the 
frequent classical allusions of both the writers, is the frequent 
occurrence of illustrations taken from English literature and 
history, both ancient and contemporary. ‘The sayings of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the statements of Macaulay, about touching for 
the king’s evil, the training of English pugilists, the dietary of 
English “ navvies ;” all are briefly glanced at or referred to, and 
as if entirely within the cognizance of the auditory. It is 
customary to consider the French ignorance of England, and 
of things English, perfectly invincible ; and this tacit assumption 
of considerable knowledge appears very worthy of remark. If 
it have any foundation at all in fact, it may be contrasted ad- 
vantageously with the mental state of a worthy Dorsetshire 
farmer, to whom in 1851, we described some portion of the 
articles shown by Paris manufacturers in the then great Exhi- 
bition. ‘‘ Paris,” exclaimed deliberately the fortunatus agricola, 
“ Paris be where the Vrenchmen live, ben’'t it?” We replied 
that “Some of them did unquestionably live there.” “Ah! so 
I’ve heerd tell,” was the response. ‘ Be they black 2” 

A recent number of the London Review contained a descrip- 
tion of a piece called La Prise de Pekin, played at one of the 
minor theatres of Paris a year ago. ‘The author had included 
the Editor of the Zimes among his dramatis persone, and had 
represented him as living with a Zouaye regiment, and as 
accompanying them into action in his capacity of an observer. 
“The affection they bore him induced them on more than one 
trying occasion to press him to withdraw from the front; but 
his national pride and his strong sense of duty invariably 
prompted him to resist their friendly importunities, and wher- 
ever the enemy’s fire waxed hottest, there did the Editor of 
the Times pitch his camp-stool, observing, with an atrocious 
Fleet-street accent, ‘Nong, je ne voo pas me rétirer; il fo que 
je fasse mon correspondance pour mon journal.’ When a frag- 
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ment of a shell carried off the crown of his straw hat, he phi- 
losophically observed, ‘ Hooroosement il ne fait pas froid;’ 
and when a rifle-bullet twitched his pen from betwixt his fin- 
gers, he quietly said, ‘ C'est egal, j'ai un autre dans mon poche,’ 
and producing it, concluded his letter in time for the home 
mail.” To this description the writer adds :— 

“The audience, composed entirely of the middle and lower 
classes, were charmed with the English editor's coolness and. 
pluck. When, after his capture by the Chinese, he: persisted, 
in the intervals of torture, in explaining at considerable length 
to his tormentors that ‘ L’Angleterre était la premiére pays du 
monde,’ the bravos were deafening ; and when, towards the close 
of the fifth act, he paused, on his way to execution, to sing 
with a manly voice a couple of stanzas of ‘ God save the Queen; 
the admiration of the house broke out in thunders of applause, 
such as we never before heard. in any theatre. 

“It was very pleasant for English eyes to see and for English 
‘ears to hear all this; the fun the Parisians made of us was so 
fair and so good-natured, and the praise they awarded to our 
slow but steadfast courage was so hearty and unreserved. Re- 
calling to mind the stupid, brutal, boozy ‘Goddams,’ the stage 
Englishmen of the Boulevards in former days, and comparing 
them with the brave, intelligent, well-favoured gentlemen who, 
in 1861, represented our nation on the French stage in their 
stead, we felt that France and England were at length begin- 
ning to appreciate and understand one another; that the 
entente cordiale was becoming something more than an ironical 
phrase, and that the best blood of the two nations had not been 
commingled in vain on the stony ridges of the Crimea, and in 
the muddy waters of the Peiho.” 

In their very different fashion, and from their very different 
point of view, MM. Trousseau and Bouchardat convey a similar 
impression. Their lectures are characterized by a hearty and 
discriminating approval of some of the best parts of our na- 
tional character and institutions; and it is evident that they 
expected their approval, which is conveyed chiefly in brief allu- 
sions, to be thoroughly shared by their hearers. The facilities 
afforded by liberty for scientific investigation, and its influence 
as a stimulant to labour, are positions more than once illus- 
trated by references to English history, character, or customs. 

M. Trousseau opens his subject by an exposition of the diffi- 
culties that beset him in his endeavour to speak, of matters 
essentially medical, to a non-medical audience, before whom he 
is deprived of his vocabulary of familiar technicalities. He 
then proceeds to lay down the general proposition that all 
science has had its origin in empiricism, using the word strictly 
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in the sense of experience, and tracing the cause of this expe- 
rience usually to some accidental combination of events, such 
as the use of cinchona by some suffering from intermittent 
fever. On isolated facts thus obtained, M. Trousseau considers 
the whole fabric of scientific induction to be based; and he 
claims for the physician the right to experiment upon his pa- 
tients, under the restrictions imposed by his knowledge of the 
experience of past generations—that is to say, when analogy 
affords a prospect of success without apparent risk, or when 
death appears imminent, and not to be prevented by ordinary 
or recognised methods. 

In illustration of the last position, M. Trousseau relates how 
he was summoned, in conjunction with MM. Guersaut, Blache, 
and two other physicians, to see a child four years of age, appa- 
rently in the last agonies of croup. Tracheotomy was suggested, 
but the case was considered so hopeless, that no one cared to 
perform it. The mother was therefore told that all treatment 
would be abandoned, and that an operation—the only hope 
possible—would not be attempted, as not affording one chance 
in a thousand of success. At these words she darted to the 
door, closed it, placed herself against it, and exclaimed, “ You 
will not leave here until the operation is performed.” It was 
done, and the little patient is now alive. 

After dwelling with considerable force and clearness upon the 
impossibility of experimenting usefully, unless guided by such 
complete knowledge of the natural history of the malady, and of 
the various methods by which it has been opposed, as may 
prevent, on the one hand, excursions over ground already 
trodden, and, on the other, mistaken conclusions about cause 
and effect, M. Trousseau proceeds to show that herein resides 
the difference between philosophical empiricism and the empiri- 
cism of charlatanry. The physician experiments rationally, 
safely, with some determinate end in view, and enlarges the 
boundaries of knowledge. The charlatan experiments at hazard, 
dangerously, and whether he succeed or fail, does not under- 
stand the conditions before him, and with his next patient expe- 
riments again de novo. 

How little the difference thus based upon ignorance or know- 
ledge is understood, even by men of intelligence, is iljustrated 
by the following anecdote of Béranger, whose friend and phy- 
sician M. ‘'rousseau was for many years :— 

“Tn 1848, Béranger had a slight ophthalmia, for which M. 
Brettonneau prescribed a collyrium. This cured the oph- 
thalmia; but as Béranger read and worked much, and as his 
skin was unhealthy, the disorder returned. He applied then to 
a Polish priest, who treated diseases of the eyes by a secret 
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remedy. At that time I was president of the examiners of 
oficiers de santé. The priest had been in difficulties with the 
police about certain eyes that he had damaged, and wished to 
secure himself against the law. For this purpose he sought 
Béranger, and asked the aid of his influence, that he might be 
admitted an officier de santé, and enabled to treat diseased eyes, 
and to make people blind, in comfort. Béranger came to me, 
and said: ‘Do me the great favour to try and admit this poor 
devil, who only treats diseases of the eyes; and although the 
examination of an officier da sant@ includes all branches of the 
healing art, be indulgent in this case. He is a refugee, and he 
has cured me—that is the best of reasons.’ I replied: ‘Send 
your man tome. ‘The Polish priest presented himself. ‘You 
are recommended,’ I said to him, ‘ by one whom I greatly desire 
to oblige—by my dearest friend—in a word, by Béranger. Two 
of my colleagues, to whom I have spoken, and myself, will do 
for you whatever is possible; and although our examinations 
are public, we will perhaps close our ears a little.’ I added: 
“See—I will take the examination in anatomy; and that it 
may be easy for you to know as much anatomy as myself, I will 
question you upon the eye.’ 

“The man seemed disconcerted. I continued: ‘ You know 
what the eye is ?’—‘ Very well.—‘ You know the eyelid ?’— 
‘Yes. —* Have you an idea what the cornea is ?—He hesitated. 
‘ The pupil ?’—‘ Ah, Monsieur, I know the pupil well.—‘ Do you 
know what is meant by the crystalline lens, the vitreous humour, 
or the retina ?—‘ No, Monsieur, such knowledge would be useless 
to me—lI only treat diseased eyes.’. I answered that it would be 
of some use, and a knowledge of the crystalline lens of more than 
he suspected, if ever he wished to operate for cataract. ‘I do not 
operate. — But the fancy might take you to extract one. He 
could not escape from that. The miserable wretch wished to 
exercise the art of the oculist, without having the smallest notion 
of the anatomy of the eye. 

“T went to seek Béranger, and told him the circumstances. 
He exclaimed, ‘But the poor man! I replied, ‘My. dear 
Beranger, I have been your physician for eight years, and to-day 
I come to ask for my fees. ‘And what fees?’ ‘ You shall 
write and dedicate to me a song, of which I will give you the 
refrain. ‘Yes, indeed; and the refrain. ‘Ah! que les gens . 
desprit sont bétes.. It was an understood affair between us 
henceforth ; and he spoke no more to me of. his Polish priest. 
But it is sad that such things can be told of a man_ like 
Beranger, and that he should be unable to see that his protégé 
might do much mischief, and could do no good, even in the 
most simple maladies of the eye.” 
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M. Trousseau then proceeds to describe, seriatim, the leading 
quackeries of modern times, exposing the devices of their various 
professors with unsparing hand, and coveringthem with ridicule 
that becomes more poignant from its very playfulness. Even 
the august patronage of the Tuileries does not shield the so- 
called “‘ mediums,” the spirit-rappers, from his pitiless lash ; and 
the fashionable homeopath is rendered famous by the side of 
the humble bone-setter. We regret that space forbids us to 
quote M. Trousseau’s anecdotes, or to give specimens of his 
quaint and tellmg humour. The facts and arguments upon 
which he relies are only those that are familiar to practitioners 
in this country ; but they have seldom before been clothed in a 
form so likely to recommend them to the public, or so well 
calculated to lead up‘to the right deductions from their teaching. 
We must, at any rate, find room for the concluding passages of 
the second lecture. 

“Tf a-sudden accident should occur to the powerful engine 
that keeps in movement the machmery of some vast workshop ; 
if the fuel, the food of the engine—if the steam boiler, that 
may represent the heart or the blood—if the framework, or the 
levers, that are in some sense analogous to limbs—be any of 
them either. wanting or broken, everything im that workshop 
reverts to the silence of the grave! Farewell to the luxury of 
the master, farewell to the comforts of the workman! Let me 
then give you advice. Go forth quickly, and seek in the wime- 
shop for some drunkard, that you may appeal to him to repair 
the damaged engine. 

“ But no, you would not go there, gentlemen, no more than, 
if on board a ship struggling with violent winds, and approach- 
ing perilous breakers, you would seek some obscure passenger 
from the steerage, and intrust him with the command. You 
would remain silent, and none of you would assume the trumpet 
of the captain, or endeavour to be heard over the roar of the 
tempest. You would admit the presence of one who under- 
stood his work, and you would confide im him for the safety of 
yourselves and of your properties. 

“ But, gentlemen, the body of man, the work of God, is it, 
do you think, a machine less complex, less perfect as a machine, 
than any work of human genius? Among you, who nobly earn 
ryour means of livelihood by labour, if sickness come to the 
domestic hearth, then farewell to your innocent pleasures—re- 
wards of the past, anticipations for the future. Jaily-you see 
your goods swallowed up in the gaping abyss of usury, daily 
your wife will deprive herself, even of her clothing, to seek for 
you the remedy that you need, and to pay the quack who sells 
it its weight in gold! Ah! gentlemen, do not wait until the 
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greedy empiric has taken the last jewel of the artisan—the ring 
of betrothai—in exchange for a deceptive and dangerous medi- 
eine; but seek the physician who exercises his calling honestly, 
who has studied it, and who, if he be not so fortunate as to 
cure you, will at least be able to give you consolation.” 

The lectures of M. Bouchardat are necessarily more didactic 
and less rhetorical; in short, more “dry” than those of his 
eminent colleague. But they contain, clearly and concisely, the 
popular physiology of industry and idleness; and, in his denun- 
ciation of the latter, more especially in his description of the 
results of monastic idleness in Spain, the author becomes posi- 
tively eloquent. Speaking for the instruction of the manual 
labourer, he judiciously dwells upon the value of intellectual 
work, upon the corporeal effort it entails, upon the repose and 
the repair that it requires. He sketches the effects of labour in 
childhood, manhood, and old age, shows the hurtful partial 
development that may be produced by the continued repetition 
of the same effort, explains the evils of overwork, and describes 
how the bad effects of excessive or of partial labour may be, as 
far as possible, diminished or prevented. Finally, he rises from 
the particular to the general, from the individual to the nation, 
and points out the influence of industry or idleness upon the rise 
or fall of states or empires. The appendix contains figures and 
quotations infinitely various, authorities chemical, historical, 
statistical, and legal, for the statements put forth in the lec- 
tures themselves; and adapts them to the wants of readers who 
can inquire for themselves into the cogency of M. Bouchardat’s 
reasoning, and the force of his conclusions. 

In looking round us, we can see or recall nothing of equal 
value in this country. There is scarcely a town in England in 
which lectures are not frequently delivered, either by some stam- 
mering amateur, to a scanty and yawning audience, or by some 
professional “ orator” to an assemblage of ribbons and crinoline, 
sparsely escorted by the most confirmed male bores of the loca- 
lity. The amateurs apply themselves to the monuments of 
ancient Eygpt, or to a cruel murder and dissection of some 
book of travels or adventure; unless, being clerical, they strive 
to blend the mildly facetious with the ethically correct, scat- 
tering pearls from Joe Miller upon a fabric suggested by the 
essays of A. K. H. B.; or, being medical, condense the unfor- 
gotten portion of the physiology of their student days into 
something entitled, The Life of the Four Seasons, or The 
Wonders of the Human Eye. The professional orator flies at 
higher game, selects some individual or some subject that has, 
in comparatively recent times, afforded materials for sharp con- 
troyersy ; and attracts both sides of the question, in order to 
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hear which of them will receive the sanction of the sonorous 
sentences that roll glibly off his tongue. When very well done, 
when the carefully written speech has been as carefully com- 
mitted to memory, and its points are delivered so as to tell, the 
result is sometimes far from unpleasing, and, if not in the 
highest style of art, may yet bespeak considerable cleverness. 
It would not occur to any one who was not fortified by a con- 
stitutional admiration of the sound of his own voice to earn a 
living in this manner, and therefore benevolent persons in the 
audience may overcome the heartache they would otherwise feel 
for the hard lot of a man condemned to repeat continually that 
fine passage about the pendulum, or that splendid description 
of the sunset, as if it were his casual clothing in words of an 
idea just presented to his mind. But the professed lecturer 
usually seeks to fascinate by ornament and antithesis rather 
than to instruct by the careful sifting of evidence; and the 
amateur too often has himself “‘ got up” some subject on which 
he is not qualified to speak by the fulness of his mind, and, in 
his account of which, the dry husks of grinding painfully pre- 
dominate. In either case, that which is conveyed to the audience 
passes through their heads like water through a pipe. We have 
ourselves listened with pleasure to the most finished lecturer of 
the day descanting upon the life and times of Curran, and we 
only remember that at some period of his existence he was 
called Orator Mum! We have ourselves, at various times, 
striven to popularize fragments of science for country town 
audiences, and we never found a hearer, not even among the 
“intelligent committee,” who could tell, a week after the per- 
formance, how the solar spectrum was modified by the presence 
of colloids, or what influence vegetable parchment exerted upon 
the dialysis of the sodium line. But such lectures as those of 
MM. Trousseau and Bouchardat are rare indeed. Forcible, 
simple, authoritative, spoken worthily of masters of our art, and 
dealing with facts and questions of continually recurring inte- 
rest in daily life, they are likely to bring home the truths of 
sanitary science, as far as they embrace them, to the convictions 
and the understandings of their hearers, while the lecturers, 
removed by their position from mere spouting for gain, or the 
mere gratification of vanity, are at once felt to be engaged in a 
task undertaken for the public good, and only to be rewarded by 
the public gratitude. 

We should hail with pleasure, in our own country, some 
imitation of so excellent an example. Sanitary evils have their 
foci in the homes of the artisan class, and while the members 
of this class are ignorant of, or indifferent towards, them, they 
can never be completely removed. Until the labouring man 
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demands a wholesome habitation for himself and his children, 
the reeking dens of our great cities, the two-roomed cottages of 
our agricultural districts, will still be crowded by unhealthy and 
demoralized inmates; and until he comprehends some of the 
truths that M. Trousseau has so eloquently expressed, he 
will still be the victim of ignorant druggists and extortionate 
quacks, who in many parts of England live in affluence upon 
his credulity. The support of quackery by the upper classes 
from their superfluities is in many respects a less evil than that 
from out of the scanty pittance of the workman; and in the 
upper classes the evil must be left to die out before the in- 
creasing skill and knowledge of the profession. Among the 
poor, however, both with regard to this and to other sanitary 
evils, there is much room for the active antagonism of the 
teacher; and where amateur lecturers of sufficient personal 
knowledge and sufficient wealth of language to deal adequately 
with such subjects are not forthcoming, we can only most 
cordially recommend to others the discourses of MM. Trousseau 
and Bouchardat as affording both materials for argument and 
models for imitation. 


Art. XII.—LUNACY ON THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 


A Joint-Stock Company for the treatment of the insane, offer-, 
ing a large per-centage of profit to the shareholders, is certainly 
a startling novelty, even in this commercial age. Joint-stock 
boot manufactories, joint-stock bakeries, joint-stock gas and 
water companies, we are all familiar with, and the element of 
publicity contained in the annual statement of their affairs is 
perhaps one of their best features; but we have yet to learn that 
this is an element considered necessary in the management of 
lunatic asylums. We may be wrong, but we must confess that, 
on the first blush of the thing, it does seem rather strange to 
find respectable names in the profession proposing a scheme 
for making a commercial profit out of the most terrible 
malady that can afflict humanity, and a profit exacted, not, 
as in the case of private asylums, belonging to and con- 
ducted by special physicians, for the care and anxiety im- 
posed upon the medical proprietor, but for the benefit of a 
body of shareholders, who in~all probability would care no 
more for the patients under treatment in the joint-stock 
asylum than they would for the stones out of a quarry, or the 
coals out of a mine, worked and producing a profit. If the 
Commissioners in Lunacy have set their faces in a determined 
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manner against any one feature in the management of private 
lunatic asylums, it has been against the element of profit to be 
found in them, and it is well known that their aversion to 
license new metropolitan houses arises from this cause; but 
here we have the element of profit paraded in its most offensive 
form. Imagine, good reader, the chaffering on the Stock 
Exchange in these Sanatorium Association shares—the slang 
passing between Bulls and Bears—for stockbrokers are in the 
habit of calling a spade a spade, and do not mince their words. 
Some such a conversation as this, for instance, would possibly 
be heard in Capel Court :— 

Brown. How are lunatics to-day ? 

Jones. Uncommon lively, Report of Commissioners just 
out; amazing increase in the lunacy average. 

Brown, Do me 50 at 53 premium ? 

Jones, Can't look at ’em at that figure. Sanatorium full, 
and new wings building right and left. 

Brown. Say six ? 

Jones. Six—nonsense, my boy. A member of the Govern- 
ment and three representatives of leading constituencies just 
sent in—best paying speculation of the day, &c. &c. 

But to leave badinage. Let us ask Dr. Stevens*—for we 
regret to say that he is the only member of the staff advertised 
in the prospectus who has any pretensions to a knowledge of 
the treatment of lunatics—if he can reconcile the principle on 
which a joint-stock association, holding out a premium of large 
profit to the shareholders, must act, with the latest and most 
enlarged views of the best method of treating mental dis- 
ease ? We know that all enlightened alien physicians have 
long come to the conclusion that to associate large numbers of 
the insane together is a great mistake, and that asylums of a 
moderate size hold out the best prospect of cure to the inmates. 
We believe that this is the opinion of the Commissioners, and 
that they are inclined to disperse patients as much as possible 


* We are the more astonished at seeing Dr. Stevens’ name associated with this 
joint-stock private lunatic asylum, knowing as we do his inveterate, and, we 
may add, chronic opposition to private lunatic asylums and all connected with 
them. It was Dr. Stevens who had the questionable taste some years ago, at a 
meeting of the “ Association of Medical Officers of Asylums for the Insane,” to 
propose that no physician attached to a private asylum should be eligible to 
membership, and this, too, in the presence of men like Drs. Conolly and 
Sutherland ! 

“The force of folly could no further go,” 


except, in the face of such a generous, liberal, and enlightened expression of 
opinion (?) to aid and abet in the establishment of a private asylum on a joint- 
stock principle, offering to the shareholders a liberal return for money invested 
in this trading speculation. 
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among the sane element of the population rather than to coop 
them together in enormous establishments. They have pro- 
tested over and over again against such monstrous establish- 
ments as Colney Hatch. Yet what is the proposition held out 
by the promoters of this new scheme? ‘They say they have 
taken an old mansion, surrounded with spacious grounds, at 
Hendon, where they intend to erect an asylum “on a com- 
manding scale,” and that “the building proposed to be erected 
will be so designed as to permit of being added to as required.” 
Surely we have here a project which is intended to be just as 
expansive as the pockets of the shareholders will permit. ‘The 
question of science, or the limitation of numbers, is not, to be 
consulted, but simply the commercial element of profit. If 
the “handsome return on the capital expended” is to be 
realized, we well know that it can only be done by congregating 
the largest possible number of lunatics together, and by keeping 
down the staff and working expenses to the lowest possible figure. 
Are we come to this? Is this monstrous Colney Hatch for 
private patients to be the last word of science as regards the 
treatment of the insane ? 

We perceive that a private circular is especially enclosed to 
medical men, stating that to them a “ preference” will be given 
in the allotment of shares. Now of course this bait is held 
out to the profession with the hope of gaining its support. If 
we are not mistaken, however, the Commissioners will have 
something to say to this arrangement, inasmuch as it gives 
medical shareholders a direct interest in filling the house with 
patients, a piece of jobbing which no proprietor of a private 
asylum is allowed, and very justly so, to indulge in. It is 
quite true, that by the terms of the Lunacy Act, no shareholder 
in this undertaking will be able to sign a certificate for this in- 
stitution, but there are many ways of directing influence to bear 
upon patients; and we may be sure that a medical shareholder 
would use that influence in favour of an establishment the 
success of which he had a pecuniary interest in. ‘This is a very 
grave objection to this joint-stock scheme, to which we wish to 
call the attention of all those who may be inclined to join it 
with the notion that they are doing a philanthropic act. 

There is also another point we may remind them of. Share- 
holders, however numerous, in such schemes, will have to take 
upon themselves the duties and responsibilities of proprietors, 
and those of the profession who have the unhappiness to pos- 
sess establishments of this kind but too well know how onerous 
those duties are. Thus it may happen that an unlucky specu- 
lator who has just bought shares in the open market, in 
charming ignorance of the Lunacy Law, or the powers of the 
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Commissioners, may suddenly find himself overwhelmed with 
penalties. This we believe to be the law of the matter ; if, how- 
ever, we are wrong, and shareholders are not personally re- 
sponsible, we may justly ask, what faith can the public have in 
such an undertaking, and what chance has it of being recog- 
nised by the Commissioners ? 

It is not for us to say who are the chief movers in this mon- 
strous scheme, or to hint at the motives which have prompted 
them, but we cannot help remarking upon the fact that before a 
shilling has been subscribed, we find that the medical staff, with 
the exception of the resident physician, has been appointed! 
We may ask, Have they appointed themselves? and if not, on 
what principle have they been selected? We are accustomed to 
find a speciality treated by specialists, but with the exception of 
one physician, late resident physician of St. Luke’s Asylum, 
there is not one name that is in any way associated with lunacy 
to be found in the list of the consulting physicians and surgeons. 
Surely, if a new hospital for the treatment of consumption 
were started, the physicians who have studied that speciality 
would be very much astonished to find the names of Dr. Conolly, 
Sir A. Morison, and Dr. Munro figuring as visiting physicians. 
Yet it would seem that the speciality of all others which requires 
a life-long apprenticeship to acquire proficiency in, is handed 
over to medical men, able and skilled in their own departments 
of science we readily admit, but who are totally innocent (with- 
out any fault of their own) of any practical acquaintance with 
the subject of insanity. “‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” We are 
inclined to suppose that Dr. Quain has not carefully con- 
sidered the questionable nature of the appointment as far as 
he is concerned ; if he had, we feel sure that the honourable 
etiquette which prevents medical men from invading | each 
other’s territory, would have prevented him from damaging his 
fair name by associating it with a trading scheme, not only 
rotten in its very foundation, but one which, in the existing 
feeling of the more honourable portion of the medical profes- 
sion, never can be carried successfully into operation. 

A proposal of this kind must, we feel assured, have a most 
disastrous effect upon the public mind, and tend greatly to lower 
the medical profession as a body in the estimation of those 
whose good opinion we all so much covet. In the words of 
Garth, it will be said :— 


“<The healing Art now sickening hangs its head, 
And once a Science, has become a Z'rade.” 


If Dr. Quain and his friends were to succeed in this commer- 
cial speculation, what is to prevent there being established, imme- 
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diately afterwards, a “Joint-Stock Hospital for the Cure of 
Consumption” or the Stone, a “Sanatorium for Diseases of the 
Liver,” a “Company, with Limited Liability, for the Successful 
Treatment of Skin Diseases,” or an “‘ Institution” (offering a large 
division of profits to the shareholders) similar in character to the 
Lock Hospital, specially organized for the upper classes, guaran- 
teeing of perfect privacy to the patients under treatment ? 

Shades of Pinel and Esquirol! what say you to this attempt 
to reduce the most exalted of all sections of medical science to 
the level of a stock-jobbing speculation ? 

It must not be supposed for a moment that we do not acknow- 
ledge the want of asylums for the reception of aclass of patients 
who, although coming from the middle class, have not sufficient 
means to meet the charges of private asylums. On the contrary, 
we think this to be one of the great wants of the day, but it 
must be supplied by philanthropists, such as those who support 
Coton Hill Asylum, and not by mere speculators who seek to 
make a large profit out of the sufferings of their fellows. In 
conclusion, we would say to those who may be contemplating 
applying for shares—if such there be—would it not be well 
before investing money in bricks and mortar, and planting out 
pleasure-grounds, to ascertain in the first place, whether the 
Commissioners in Lunacy are inclined to license the house, 
when all is ready for the reception of patients—a thing which, 
with all due deference to the flaming character of the prospectus, 
and the certainty with which large returns are promised to share- 
holders, we may be permitted to doubt. 


Art. XIII.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE INSANE. 


In some of our previous volumes we have placed upon record 
several curious and highly-interesting narratives proceeding 
from the pens of persons who have passed through the varied 
phases of unhealthy and insane thought, descriptive of the actual 
state of the mind when under the influence of disease. In 
further illustration of this department of psychological medi- 
cine, we now place before our readers the following remarkable 
confession, extracted from a recent number of a valued con- 
temporary—viz., I'he American Journal of Insanity. 

«JT was born April gth, 1840, and am just nineteen. My 
health is good, and constitution strong, I think, though as a 
child I was delicate, owing to over-study. My temperament is 
melancholy, though not gloomy. I seldom if ever suffer from 
what people call ‘the blues.. My mother's uncle drove himself 
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mad trying to solve the problem of perpetual motion. My father 
never exhibited any peculiarities of mind, or saw visions, until 
his last illness. He always had a presentiment that he should 
die when about forty-three or forty-four years of age. He was 
not superstitious, but always laughed at my visions as fancies. 

“The first time I was alarmed by an apparition was, I think, 
in 1855, when I was on a visit to Ireland. One day I was 
preparing to attend a party, and had gone to my room early in 
the afternoon to lay out my clothes ready for the evening; also 
to sew some rosettes on my shoes, in which I was engaged just 
in front of the looking-glass, where, glancing up, I saw reflected 
a face with grey hair, looking over my shoulder. I was not 
afraid, but thought, ‘ How foolish I am ; worked on a little, and: 
looked up again. Itwas still there. Trying to believe I had been 
deceived, I worked on for a few seconds, and then looked again 
—and there it was! Thoroughly frightened, I ran from the 
room, not to re-enter it alone. Next day I wrote home to ask 
if anything was the matter. They answered me that all were 
well but my uncle, who had been very ill, but was better then. 
When a month later I returned, I learnt ‘that he had died just 
about the time I had seen the face in the glass, but that they 
did not like to tell me, for fear of spoiling my pleasure. When 
I returned to England, the brother of the young lady whom I 
went to visit came to stay at our house for atime. He was a 
fine youth of twenty, with very large and peculiarly earnest 
hazel eyes, very curly hair, and altogether of very unmistakeable 
appearance. He remained with us for about two months, when 
having an appointment in India, he left us. Arrived there he 
wrote home regularly, saying that he liked the place so much, 
that it agreed with him so well, and that he was never Berees in 
his life. 

““One morning, either two or three days after what we call 
‘Guy Fawkes’ day’ (5th day of November), I woke suddenly— 
with all my senses perfectly clear, which was the more strange 
as [ had ever been most difficult to arouse. The moment I 
opened my eyes, I saw my friend George B., bending over me, 
his face within a few inches of mine, his eyes so fixed into mine 
that I could not withdraw my gaze. It was broad daylight, 
being about eight or after, and I saw he was in his usual dress, 
and, even to the curls of his hair, looking as distinct in form 
and colour as a living figure. Much surprised, though not in 
the least frightened, but, on the contrary, experiencing a most 
unearthly calmness (as I always do when I see these visions), I 
arose to a sitting posture. He also arose till he stood upright, 
and still looking earnestly at me, he receded a few steps, then 
disappeared. I did not feel alarmed, but got up and dressed at 
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once, for fear that when I told my friends they should say it 
was all a dream. All that day, wherever I went, a ceaseless 
knocking followed me; and, though our house was very large, 
I heard it in every part. If I went into my dressing-room, I 
heard it there on the toilet-table, and in the drawing and dining- 
rooms, though each on different stories. Going through the 
halls and passages, it rapped along the walls. In fact, I heard 
it everywhere, except in the streets. My friends laughed at 
me when I said I was sure I should hear some evil of George. 

“A day or so after, 1 went from my own room to sleep in that 
of a young lady who was staying with us at the time. It was a 
large double-bedded room, and the night was bright and moon- 
light. The candle had been out some little time, and my friend 
was asleep, as 1 could hear by her heavy, regular breathing. 
Suddenly I saw a tall white figure near the door at the foot of 
the bed. It walked right up on it, and came close to me. 
Thinking it was Miss B. walking in her sleep, I sprang up, 
saying, ‘Miss B.! Oh, Miss B., where are you going?’ at the 
same time trying to clasp her. My arms went through the figure, 
and then [ knew it was no mortal. Somewhat frightened now, 
1 cowered down, and ere long fell asleep, more than ever con- 
vinced that my friend George was either dead or dying. Very 
soon afterwards we heard that he had died of fever on the 8th of 
November, the date of the first appearance. 

“This happened in November, 1855, and the following May 
we came to Canada, and settled in G One evening, papa, 
mamma, sister, and myself were invited to the house of an 
acquaintance to spend a social evening, with cards, music, &c. 
Not feeling inclined to join the card-players, I sat down at the 
piano, feeling unaccountably sad. ‘The door was just, or rather 
nearly opposite to me, being on the left of the piano. Of a 
sudden I looked up, and was astonished to see poor George B. 
standing in the doorway, the lights shining full on him, and he 
looking earnestly at me. Thinking I had deceived myself, I 
played a little, and looked up. Yes, there he was, without 
doubt. I turned away, played on, then looked again; still he 
was there. Calling my sister, | asked her to go into the hall 
with me. Wewent. Nota soul—or rather nobody—had been 
near the place. I told mamma of the occurrence, and when 
we looked to see the day of the month, we found that it was the 
8th of November. 

“The next. time that I saw anything of the kind was just 
before we left G -- to come to T I had gone into the 
kitchen for something. The girl was in the garden, and I dis- 
tinctly saw a woman standing in the doorway. A few evenings 
afterwards, we were all sitting around the supper-table, on which 
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burned two large spirit-lamps, when I saw a woman, dressed in 
black, standing behind papa’s chair. Leaning on it, the light 
fell full on her. She was a stranger to me, and bore no 
resemblance to any one I knew. I did not at the time, but do 
now think it was a warning of my papas death. I told him, and 
as usual he laughed at me. I saw nothing more till just before 
my papa’s and sister’s illness. My health was delicate at the 
time, owing perhaps to change of climate. We were at this 
time in T , and residing in Ann-street. One evening, feeling 
tired, I left the rest of the family at supper, and came to bed by 
myself. In passing my dressing-room, on the way to my bed- 
room, I sawa head looking out on me from behind the door. I 





called out to them to come quickly up, as I was lonely or ill, or 


some such excuse, I forget what, but I did not say a word of 
what I had seen, not liking to make the rest nervous. A few 
days after this, I was in my dressing-room. It was in the 
afternoon, about two o'clock, perhaps. I stood in front of the 
looking-glass arranging my hair, when I saw reflected a bright, 
fresh, rosy-looking face—just such a face as my poor sister's. 
J turned round and heard at the same time, and for a quarter of 
a minute and more after, a sound resembling the dropping of a 
number of pieces of tin, or silver coins, all over the floor of the 
room. Greatly surprised, I told papa at once; also what I had 
seen a few nights previously. 

“ Not long after this, and on the very night-week before that 
on which papa was taken ill, we were all invited to spend the 
evening at the house of a friend. Mamma was too ill to ZO; 
and partly because I was fatigued, and partly to keep her com- 
pany, I determined, though nearly dressed, to stay at home. 
So papa and my sisters went. I took a book and sat down at 
the table to read, as mamma soon feel asleep. Our girl went to 
bed about nine, and I was the only one in the house awake. I 
was so deeply interested in my book that I did not notice how 
time passed. Presently I heard some one, with, judging from 
the sound, very long nails beating on the table. Looking up, 
I saw seated opposite me, so. close that by stretching out my 
hand I could have touched him, a man in ordinary black clothes. 
He was on the chair, at the foot of mamma’s couch. Directly 
I looked up the nails ceased tapping the table. As I looked at 
him he vanished. IJ saw him for about four seconds, I should 
think. You may fancy I was neither nervous nor excited, when 
IT tell you I did not disturb mamma, but sat there for three or 
four hours longer, till papa came in. I own I was shocked, but 
not nervous or excited. Papa was surprised and grieved to see 
me looking so ill when he came, and attributed 1t to being up too 
late. Not wishing to frighten mamma, I said nothing about the 
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vision till next day, when papa, anxious to dispel my fears, said, 
‘Why; you silly child, what nonsense! Here am I, strong and 
well, and yet a night or two since, when I went to bed I saw 
opposite me a bed, myself lying dead on it; and every time I 
opened my eyes I saw the same. Within a week from this he 
was taken ill, and died in a few weeks. During the last week 
of his illness scarcely a night passed but I saw some apparition. 
The first time I was disturbed was just about a week before his 
death. I was lying awake, not at all nervous, for I had not the 
least idea that I should lose my papa. My face was turned to 
the wall, when I felt the pressure as of a heavy hand on the 
pillow behind me. Ice-cold fingers touched me, and a cold hand 
encircled my neck. Such horror seized me that I must have be- 
come insensible, for sense and recollection left me. Next morn- 
ing I mentioned this to mamma. All that week, to the time of 
papas death, I saw women in white, and sometimes in black, at 
my bedside. What was very strange, too, all the night that 
poor papa was dying, I saw two women in the room, besides 
mamma and the nurse. When I entered, or looked up from 
papa, who required our unceasing care, I saw a strange woman 
in black standing behind nurse, and another at the door. After 
his death I saw no more of them, at least not till my sister was 
seriously ill. She at the time of papa’s death was poorly with 
influenza, nothing serious. She had taken a powder to induce 
perspiration the previous night, but hearing about seven next 
morning, from our cries, that papa was going, she rushed from 
her bed without throwing anything round her, and kissed him 
just as he breathed his last sigh. ‘Then she refused to goto bed 
again, threw herself down on the rug in the parlour, with her head 
to the fire, where she persisted in lying, and kept calling for 
brandy and water, which was foolishly brought her by the ser- 
vant and nurse, we being too distracted to notice anything. ‘The 
consequence was, she became feverish, and was obliged to take 
to her bed. In the meantime, I bore up as well as I could, feeling 
that as eldest child I should not give way, but endeavour to 
comfort the others, and poor mamma; so till night I never shed 
a tear, but went in with every one who called to where papa lay. 

But in the evening I could not restrain myself any longer, and 
had hysterics. On one of these occasions a gentleman friend 
carried me fainting into the street for air. It was very quiet, 
when suddenly we both heard a loud voice, coming from we could 
not tell where, and saying in distressed and agonized tones, 
‘Fanny, ‘ Fanny,’ ‘Fanny!’ as much as to say, ‘Oh, do not, I 
entreat you, distress yourself so!’ In a moment I was calm and 
' strong. We neither of us said a word about the voice, but en- 
tered the house at once. Next day he asked me if I had heard 
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it. Itold him I had, and, seeing that the thought greatly 
agitated me, he added, ‘ Oh, I dare § say it was some one calling 
Harry !” but I knew better, ‘for nothing could be more distinct 
than the voice and words. A day or two afterwards, I went to 
my sister’s room to sit with her, as she was lonely. It was about 
seven in the evening. As I ascended’ the stairs with a lamp in 
my hand, I saw two women robed in black at the top, one each 
side of the stairway. I was suffering too deeply to feel fear, so 
went on. ‘The figures disappeared as I neared them. As I 
entered the room where my sister lay, I saw papa behind the 
door, looking very pale. I looked several times to make sure I 
had not been deceived, and each time saw him there. I sat 
down on the bed with my back towards the figure, until I could 
bear it no longer, when I called some one else to take my place, 
for I knew no one else in the house could see the spectre. I 
think it was the next day the doctors said we must all leave the 
house at once, or we too should have the fever; so we went to 
the house of a friend. 

“One evening, a few days after my arrival, a loud ring at the 
door bell woke me. I started up, and saw, as I imagined, one 
of the ladies of the house by my side. I spoke to the figure, 
and it vanished; and at the same time I heard my friends saying 
something about ‘poor Sophia,’ my sister's name. Greatly 
alarmed, I called to them to bring a light, as I was sure I had 
seen some one in my room. I then asked who it was that rang 
at that early hour (about four or five o'clock). They told me 
it was one sent out to say that there was a change in my sister. 
I thought they meant a favourable change, so fell asleep, feeling 
happier and more hopeful than I had felt since papas death. 
The same day my friends broke the tidings of my sister’s death 
to me as gently as possible. It had taken place about three 
o clock m the morning, and mamma had at once sent to acquaint 
us with the melancholy intelligence. 

“From that time till last May I saw nothing. Last Queen's 
birthday I had been out, walking about with a gentleman friend. 
Towards evening we came in, and I went to my room to change 
my walking-dress. I had nearly finished dressing, and had 
only to get on my slippers, when, turning round, | saw papa 
standing near the door. So distinct was it that I felt frightened, 
_ and, snatching up the lamp, I rushed from the room. When I 
reached the parlour where they were all sitting, I felt reassured 
and somewhat ashamed; and as in my hurry I had forgotten 
_ my slippers, [ determined to return for them. So taking the 
lamp, I opened the folding-doors between the front and back 
- parlours, and ran up against the figure. I met no resisting power ; 
had I done so, I should have hurt myself severely, no doubt. 
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i was greatly agitated when I saw it, andrushed back to mamma, 
who inquired what was the matter with me, I looked soill. I 
told her what I had seen. 

“ One night, some months after this, a gentleman friend called. 
He had not been long present before I had occasion to go up- 
stairs for something. I did not take a lamp, not being afraid, 
but went in the dark. Coming down, just as I reached the 
bottom of the stairs, I saw papa standing within a foot or two 
of me. A soft phosphoric radiance seemed to surround him. 
He was very pale, as | saw distinctly by the strange light, though 
all was dark around me. I was very much frightened, as I 
should have to pass close to him to re-enter the parlour. My 
brain seemed to reel as I ran desperately past and gained the 
room where they were all sitting. When I told them how I had 
been alarmed, some one went into the passage, but saw nothing. 

The last and by far the most horrible vision I ever had was 
on the 8th of December last (1858). I woke up one morning 
before dawn, but, as mamma burns a lamp every night, it was 
quite lightin ourroom. I had been awake about ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour, and could not go to sleep, do what I would. 
However, as my mind was very pleasantly occupied, I did not 
mind much. Of a’ sudden I heard a heavy stamp, as if some 
one were trying to attract my attention by stamping with the 
foot. I raised my head, and to my horror saw an old person, 
who might have been a man or a woman; for the figure had on 
a white dressing-gown, and a kind of black skull or Glengariff 
cap. I could not see any hair, or should have been better able 
to judge of the sex. ‘The face was that of a corpse, pinched 
and drawn by long illness and old age. ‘The profile was 
turned towards me, and was delicate and regular, and clearly 
defined against the wall at the side of it. One hand was across 
the chest or waist, and the other hanging straight down. I 
rose on my elbow the better to make my observations. ‘here 
were no clothes hanging in that part of the room, so that I 
could not have been deceived by anything of that kind. It 
stood by mamma's side, and as I gazed took three steps, each 
accompanied by a heavy stamp, and stopping at every step. I 
was perfectly calm while taking in all these particulars, but after 
the third step I was overcome by terror, as the figure was coming 
round my side; and clasping my little sister, as if even her tiny 
form would yield me protection, I prayed that the Almighty 
would remoye the vision, and cause mamma to wake. I only 
heard one step after that. After a few minutes I determined to 
tie a knot in my handkerchief, under “the pillow, as I knew 
mamma would say in the morning it was alladream. Just as 
I was about to do this she woke. I spoke to her, and taking 
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courage, looked at my watch, and found that it was about twenty 
minutes to six. I did not mention what I had seen till next 
day, or rather until it was light. I feel convinced that it was a 
forewarning of either my grandfather's or grandmother's death, 
as they have both been failing rapidly of late. 

“T forgot to mention one case that happened before the last, 
and which should have had the precedence. One morning, in 
March, 1858, I was giving a lesson at Miss M.’s school here, 
and, looking up, I saw a thin man in blue cloth coat with turn- 
down velvet collar, standing by the side of my pupil. His figure 
was just like poor Mr. G., the violinist. His face I could not 
see, as my pupil’s head came between us. I was startled and 
sereamed, thinking it was one of the masters at the first glance. 
I just had time to notice it when it vanished. I told mamma 
when I got home. Next day we heard that poor G. had died 
at just about the time I saw his figure. I had not even heard 
that he was ill, and knew nothing of it till I was told he was 
dead. 

‘Another case I forgot to mention, occurred, I think, some 
time in last November. I was aroused from my sleep by a loud 
knocking at my bed-head. After I woke I listened, and in a few 
minutes heard it again. I said to mamma, ‘Do you hear that?’ © 
—‘ Hear what, child? ’—‘ Why, that loud knocking.’ She said, 
‘Why, I have been awake for more than a quarter of an hour, 
and there has not been a sound that I could hear. Afterwards 
I heard it again at the window. It was daylight, and I could 
see if there had been any one there; but I saw nothing. I told 
mamma I was sure we should hear of the death of some one we 
knew; and sure enough, a few weeks after, we heard that my 
aunt's father had been found dead in his room, just about the 
time I heard the knocking. I was a favourite of his when he 
was living. 

“FT cannot remember anything more now; I think I have 
mentioned every apparition that I have ever seen.” 


Art. XIV.—THE INSANE IN FRANCE.* 


(From the American Journal of Insanity.) 


In 1843, the Bureau de la Statistique Générale published a 
series of tables, showing the condition and management of In- 
sane Asylums in France, from 1835 to 1844 inclusive. In 1857, 


* Statistics of the Establishments for the Insane in France, from 1842 to 1853 
inclusive. By M. Legoyt. 
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a continuation of the same series was published, giving similar 
statistics for the twelve years from 1842 to 1853 inclusive, and 
bringing the report forward to the close of 1853. 

The extent of this work and the Jaborious nature of its details 
seem astonishing to one not familiar with the minute precision 
and the ingenious exactness, which characterize the labours of 
the French statisticians. ‘The published work is composed of 
two parts. ‘The first part, relative to the eleven years 1842-52, 
gives the general results of progress from year to year; with 
tables of admissions, discharges, &c.; the number of patients 
for each department, and for each asylum in particular; its ad- 
missions, discharges, and deaths for each year. ‘The second 
part is devoted specially to the statistics of the year 1853, and 
is even more minute and specific. Under the head of “ Admi- 
nistrative Management,” it details not only the admissions and 
discharges, but the number of lunatics to be found in every de- 
partment of France, either in public or private charge; the 
price per diem paid for their maintenance and treatment; to- 
gether with the relative share in these expenses borne by Go- 
vernment, by the various departments, by each commune, and 
even by the different hospitals and private families throughout 
the empire. 

Under the head of “ Medical and Physiological Observations, ” 
it gives as minutely as possible a series of facts, which enables 
the reader to appreciate the influence exerted upon the develop- 
ment of insanity, upon the mortality and the results of treatment 
in this unfortunate class, by sex, by age, by civil condition, by 
degree of education, by occupation, by season of the year, and 
by social position. It contains also some well-digested hints 
upon the probable causes of lunacy, making the usual triple dis- 
tinction of the same into predisposing, physical, and moral. 

Complete as these tables seem to be, and as they doubtless 
are in most respects, there are two sources of error which we 
must mention at the outset, and which, we regret to say, must 
necessarily affect the exactness of the results, and detract some- 
what from their value in the minds of specialists. Of these the 
first is, the failure to classify separately the idiots and cretins 
which are found in the various asylums. The second is, that of 
counting among the admissions many cases which have been 
discharged apparently well, and shortly re-admitted after a re- 
lapse ; also those who have made their escape from the asylums, 
and are soon retaken; and finally, those cases which are merely 
transferred from one asylum to another. To count all these 
cases as admissions is manifestly unjust. Both these errors will 
be corrected in subsequent reports, and official measures, it 
appears, have been taken since 1856, to secure a degree of ex~- 
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actness in recording the statistics, which will render them almost. 
absolutely perfect. 

At the close of the year 1855, the whole number of institu- 
tions in France devoted entirely or in part to the treatment of 
lunatics, was 111. Of these, 65 were public institutions, and 
46 were private. Under public asylums may be reckoned those 
which pertain to, the Government, to the various departments, 
to communes, and to almshouses, thus :— 


Belonging to Government (Maison de Charenton) ... . I 
.) Departments «0 5 a ee 

r Communes. «+ «\ vi."i ts wee SOO ee 

- Almshouses. | .:) »\«) :« |) sfeiwy » agen ee 
Totak 0 05 ee ae 


In this number are included certain establishments which are 
not strictly public asylums—i.e., not authorized as such; for 
example, certain poorhouses, where persons suffering from mental 
disease, chiefly idiots and incurables, are harboured or main- 
tained by public sanction, if not at public expense. This, how- 
ever, does not apply to those establishments where cases may be 
admitted temporarily, to await a transfer elsewhere.* 


French asylums appropriated exclusively to male patients . . I1 
9s et +s female patients a7 
ay in which both sexes are received . .. « 83 


Of the 28 which are appropriated exclusively to either sex, are 
reckoned,—Departmental asylums, 8; Almshouse-asylums, 7 ; 
Private asylums, 13. 

The 111 asylums (including those of every class), are distri- 
buted among 61 departments. The largest number in any one 
department (de la Seine) is 16. Several other departments have 
a number of asylums ranging from 2 to 8; 41 have each a single 
asylum within their limits, while in 25 departments no provision 
whatever has been made for the treatment of this unfortunate 
class. 

This unequal distribution of so large a number of asylums, 





* Previous to 1844, it is difficult to determine the exact number of asylums in 
France, either public or private. This uncertainty is due to the incompleteness 
of returns made by officials to Government, and the unreliable nature of many 
facts stated. 

Six of the 37 departmental asylums were opened during the ten years, 1844-54, 
and two or three others have been changed into such from almshouse-asylums 
(hospices). During the same ten years the number of private asylums has but 
slightly varied. Three have been closed, either voluntarily or by public authority, 
and four others have been newly licensed. 

In the number of almshouse establishments devoted to the reception of lunatics. 
the official reports mention no instance of a new licence, while many have been 
changed into almshouse-asylums or have been suppressed altogether. 
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seems most unfortunate and unwise. The population of the 
25 departments which are unprovided with even a single asylum 
was (according to the census of 1851), 8,908,923, or one-fourth 
of the entire population of the empire. It seems, therefore, 
that one-fourth of all the families of France, in case of the 
discovery of mental alienation in their midst, have no resource 
but to seek at the hands of a neighbouring department the care 
and the curative measures the emergency demands, and which 
unhappily their own limits do not furnish. This state of things 
diminishes the chances for recovery, as well as limits the number 
of those who would seek the benefits of an institution. Families 
are often, from a humane but unwise impulse, unwilling to be 
Separated entirely from a relative under such circumstances, and 
thus great numbers of unfortunates remain at home, receiving 
no treatment and rarely recovering ; a burden or a terror to their 
families, and too frequently even propagating their own sad 
disease without restraint. 

To such destitution as this, fortunately, the United States 
presents no parallel. We may add, in regard to the geography 
of the twenty-five departments thus unprovided, that— 


10 belong to the South of France 3, belong to the Hast of France. 
9 * Centre ,; 3 as North e 


All the western departments are provided with at least one 
asylum each. 

In classifying the 111 asylums of France according to their 
capacity of accommodation, we use the tabular form, as 
follows :— 
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Of the 17 asylums which contain more than 400 patients, the 
first is the Salpétriére, at Paris, which contained in 1853 the 
astonishing number of 1324 patients. This is an asylum ex- 
clusively for females. The total number of patients in these 
17 asylums was, in 1853, 10,935, or more than 40 per cent. of 
all the lunatics under treatment in the whole of France. 
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POPULATION OF ALL THE ASYLUMS OF FRANCE SINCE 1835. 


In 1835, the first census was taken of the insane under treat- 
ment throughout the empire. Since that time (excepting in 
1850, when a diminution is observed, which is due to the ravages 
of the cholera in 1849), the number has increased year by year. 
We give an abstract of the tables, which will be sufficient for 
our purpose. The number of patients in all the French asylums 
was :— 


January I, 1835 . . . 10,539 January 1, 1850. . . 20,061 
as TS4O Gis st aha, Zo RS 1850 wh cylin 2kg Ses 
” 1845. . . 17,089 ” 1854. + + 24,524 


Thus we see that this population doubled itself from 1835 to 
1851, and its increase during 19 years was 13,985, or 133 per 
cent. In tracing this progressive advance from year to year, we 
are struck with the fact that the proportion of increase for 
several later years is lessened. This is most easily seen by 
arranging the 15 years, 1839-54, in periods of 5 years each, 
thus :— 


Increase of} Rate of increase Ditto | 
inmates. | for each period. | for each year. 


PERIOD. 


























1839 to1844. . . «. « « «| 3678 ") 20°84 per cent.) 5-5 percens, 
1844'to. 1849 * 1). * Shs ois. Sl Soro rae 3 8G sy, 
1649 TOISS4 oh. ese oe eee 4293 21°22 4 4°24 - 


The annual rate of increase for the first period, 5°85 per cent., 
is reduced in the next 5 years to 4°39 per cent., and in the 
period, 1849-54, we find it 4°24 per cent.; a result which allows 
the hope that in a more or less distant future, the number of 
insane patients in France may cease to show any increase what- 
ever. ? 

The next tables in order in the French report are those re- 
lating to the classification of insane patients according to sex. 
This classification shows not only a preponderance of female 
cases under treatment, but this preponderance has of late years 
very considerably increased.. From 1842 to 1854, the average 
number of patients under treatment was, males, 9,314; females, 
10,177. In 1841 the proportion of females to males was as 
102 to 100. From 1842 to 1854, it was as 109 to 100. The 
first impression from this might be, that females are more liable 
than males to mental disease; whereas we shall hereafter see 
that the reverse is the truth. The true explanation of the 
difference is found in the fact that male patients invariably 
remain a shorter time under treatment than females, and also 
that the deaths. of males in asylums greatly exceed in number 
those of females. 
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- PROPORTION OF LUNATICS UNDER TREATMENT TO THE WHOLE 
POPULATION OF FRANCE. 


If we compare the number of patients in asylums during the 
years 1836, 1841, 1846, 1851, with the entire population of 
France, we find the following results :— 


























Population Patients in Proportion of patients to 
YEARS. of iianee! asylums. ee Soptistinn, 
1836 . . .| 33,540,910 | 11,091 | 33 to 100,000 or £ to 3024 
41... . 34,240,178 13,887 41 9 sy 2405 
1846 . . . | 35,400,486 18,013 51 i, » 1965 
185. . «| 35,783,170 | 21,353 | 60 »» 1676 





As regards sex, the proportions are as follows :— 


Males —In 1846 . . 48 to 100,000 inhabitants, or £ in 2063 


HB5q . . 57 ” ” 9 «= 1732 
Females—In 1846 . . 53 A ee 1877 
Post l.t es GI a pe; se TO2E 


It appears, therefore, that females under treatment exceed males 
by one-tenth. We have already attributed this preponderance 
of females to the constant excess of male discharges and 
deaths. 

The next subject considered in the report, is that of— 


LUNATICS MAINTAINED AT HOME, AND THEIR NUMBER IN 
PROPORTION TO THAT OF LUNATICS UNDER TREATMENT 
IN ASYLUMS. 
According to the census of 1851, there were at that time in 
France 44,970 cases of mental disease. These are divided as 
follows :-— 


Under treatment in various establishments, 20,537, or 45 per cent. 
toe eh, wn. 5. os DUETS, OP GR Wy 





Total . . . « «© 44,970, orr in 796 of whole population 


“The number here given of the cases in asylums,” the Re- 
port adds, ‘‘ may be somewhat under-estimated, since only those 
cases are reckoned which are actually under treatment, omitting 
all persons who may be temporarily placed in institutions, either 
for purposes of transfer or otherwise. The estimate, therefore, 
above given, is doubtless below the truth.” With much more 
reason should we suspect the truth of the second estimate, that 
of the lunatics at home. ‘The almost universal reluctance of 
friends to acknowledge cases of family derangement, and the 
desire, dictated by either humanity or policy, to conceal such 
facts from the authorities, to avoid the exposure of a public re- 
cord, will necessarily operate to render such tables incomplete. 
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We may therefore be assured that the above estimate is at 
least not exaggerated, and allowing this fact, we come at once 
to the conclusion that 24,000 insane persons, or more than half 
of all the lunatics in France, are detained at home, and deprived 
of the benefits and the comforts of an asylum; not to mention 
the sacrifice of chances for recovery, which are universally ad- 
mitted to attend a removal from the cares and associations and 
excitements of home. In view also of the public safety, if more 
than half a nation’s lunatics be at large, or at least under the 
imperfect restraints of home, is society to have no assurance 
that these shall be harmless ? In the constant liability to out- 
break and disturbance, in the summing up of public and private 
anxiety, in the frequent recurrence of accidents and crime, which 
must unavoidably attend such a state of things, is there no added 
burden to the State, and no increased responsibility to the con- 
servators of the public peace ? 

The details of these tables (for which we have no space) show 
that the six departments where are found most lunatics at home, 
belong to the twenty-five already alluded to as having no asylum 
whatever for insane cases ; while the ten departments where are 
found the fewest lunatics at home, have at least one asylum each 
within their borders. This can surprise no one. The depart- 
ments which are supplied with asylum-advantages, would na- 
turally have fewer lunatics at home than the others. To make 
this still more plain, let us compare, in a tabular form, the 
number of the insane at home in the twenty-five departments, 
with the same class in the other sixty-one departments of France, 
thus :— 



































: Insane at Proportion 
DEPARTMENTS. By home in  elees 
aie! 2 in 1851. inhabitants. 
In the 25 departments having 
no asylum .y A lap ene 8,908,923 9,225 vie. 
In the 61 departments having 
one or more asylums . .| 26,874,227 | 17,208 64°03 
For the whole of France . | 35,783,170 | 24,433 68°28 


Passing over Chapter III. of the Report, which relates to the 
details of the internal economy of the French asylums, we come 
to Chapter 1V., which is devoted to the subject of “‘ Admis- 
sions.” Of this, the first subdivision is— 


THE NUMBER AND INCREASE OF ADMISSIONS TO ASYLUMS 
SINCE 1853. | 
The constant increase already marked in the cases under 
treatment, is also noticed in the admissions. 
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In 1835 the number admitted to French asylums was 3917 


1840 ”? oe) ” 5433 
1845 ” ” 9 7518 
1850 ” ” ” 8184 
1851 ” ” 9 8592 
1852 ” ” ” 9782 
1853 9 9 ” go81 


~—- 


During a period of nineteen years the whole number of ad- 
missions was 128,542, or an average of rather more than 6765 
per annum. In 1852 the number reached its maximum. If 
we compare this with the number of admissions in 1835, we find 
it almost triple. 

“What can be the cause” (we quote from the Report) “ of this 
enormous augmentation ? Is it a consequence of the increased 
number of our asylums, their enlargement, and their approved 
appliances for usefulness? Or, on the other hand, doesinsanity 
—as some have urged—claim annually, more and more victims? 
Can we believe that this cruel scourge follows the development 
of civilization itself? that it keeps pace with the progress of 
public education, with industrial and commercial activity, with | 
the growth of public wealth, with the ardent strife for honour 
and for power, with the panting race for fortune, for ease and for 
luxury, which so peculiarly characterize the present age? ‘The 
feverish excitements which are forced upon the mind by the un- 
certainties of political life, with its passions, its wranglings, its 
disappointments, and its snares—could these be regarded as fatal 
to reason? The revolutions, the financial and industrial crises, 
the unbridled speculations, the reverses of fortune, the ebb and 
flow of emigration, and those social convulsions which seem in- 
evitable to the present constitution of society—would these neces- 
sarily produce a similar effect ? These are grave questions, nor 
can we pretend to answer them until the sphere of our observa- 
tion shall be enlarged, and especially until the census of many 
succeeding years shall allow us to compare the number of the in- 
sane at home with that of the insane treated in special asylums. 
For the present our investigations must remain incomplete.” 

There is, however, a partial answer given to the question, in 
the following considerations, which are wholly independent of 
psychological influences. 

First, as we have already intimated, the erection in different 
parts of the country of new asylums, with increased accommoda- 
tions for patients. Secondly, the great improvements in their 
management; the substitution of moral and rational means for 
the harsh treatment which once terrified families and disgraced 
our specialty ; the attraction which is exerted more or less widely 
by the names of distinguished physicians, who are charged with 
the management of asylums; the gradual weakening of the 
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opinion once so prevalent, that insanity is incurable; the mo- 
derate expense of maintaining patients in very many asylums ; 
also, the moral and physical difficulties which beset the manage- 
ment and treatment of a lunatic at home; the greatly increased 
facilities for travelling, which allow of the easy conveyance of 
patients to almost any distance; and finally, and above all 
other considerations, the gratuitous treatment of the poor, in 
cases where reason is not irrecoverably lost. We may thus en- 
courage the hope that if the number of those received annually 
in asylums be gradually augmented, on the other hand, the 
number of those maintained, or, we might almost say, detained 
at home, may in its turn diminish. 

In addition to the other reasons for this recent increase of 
admissions, we must not omit to mention the numerous abuses 
which are practised by municipal authorities, and even by fami- 
lies, in imposing upon these establishments the charge of great 
numbers of paupers, under pretext of some form of mental 
alienation. ‘These abuses have been made at different times the 
subject of special reports by the prefects of departments, and by 
the officers of asylums; but the full extent of the evil, it appears, 
has been only partially reached. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL CRISES AND AGITATIONS OF THE 
PUBLIC MIND UPON THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSANITY. 


We have already alluded to the opinions of certain authors, 
who assert that revolutions, wars, industrial crises, and generally © 
all those unforeseen and startling events which from time to time - 
interrupt the noiseless tenor of society, by the derangement or 
by the sacrifice of large interests, increase the number of ad- 
missions to asylums for the insane. But the statistics which 
we have examined do not confirm this observation. In fact, the 
year 1848, in spite of the revolution of February, and the extra- 
ordinary industrial disturbances which followed it, presents by 
comparison with 1847, fewer admissions. During the latter year 
they reached 7688, and in 1848 they fell to 7341, being 345 less. 
It is also worthy of note that this diminution was apparent even 
in the department of the Seine,* where the consequences of the 
revolution of 1848 were most severely felt. Of this depart- 
ment, the number of admissions to asylums, public and private, 
was :— 

UN'TS4ON oe of oo = LOST | AML OAC mn eee en se 
EOLTTEe ice te el te We Loy 1849 Pros OS 


From these results one might almost be tempted to believe 


* Containing the city of Paris and environs. 
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that great social crises have ceased to agitate materially the 
public, simply by the fact of their frequent occurrence. 

We may, however, add, that the prolonged disturbance of the 
administrative service in 1848, under the influence of political 
prejudice, can explain in a great measure the diminution of ad- 
missions for that year. In 1852, when some of those most serious 
political events had been accomplished (but this time in the sense 
of a return to the establishment of order and authority), we ob- 
serve the phenomenon of an unparalleled increase in the number 
of admissions (9782). This result, however, corresponds with 
the increase in the discharges before or after recovery. The dis- 
charges were :— 


In1850 .... =. « « 4402] In 1852 [rising to thenumber] — 5442 
Se tie cent a wy oO) 1853 [falling again to] . . 4872 


The cholera of 1849 appears not to have exercised an in- 
fluence corresponding to that of 1832, which according to the 
testimony of many observers, had produced a large number of 
cases of mental disease, as the result of panic. In 1848, the 
number of admissions to asylums was 7341, and in 1849 it was 
7536; an increase only of 195. 


PROPORTION WHICH THE ANNUAL ADMISSIONS TO ASYLUMS 
BEAR TO THE ENTIRE POPULATION OF FRANCE. 


During the Ig years already selected for observation, the pro- 
portion for the whole of France was as follows :— 


From 1835 to 1838, 1 admission to 7661 inhabitants. 


1839 to 1843 3 5649s, 
1844 to 1848 ” 4714 5 
1849 to 1853 ” 4144 455 


For the single department of the Seine :— 


From 1835 to 1838, 1 admission to 595 inhabitants. 


1839 to 1843 9 580 ” 
1844 to 1848 Ae 568 Ps 
1849 to 1853 9 516 ” 


We thus find the proportion during the period 1849-53, for 
the single department of the Seine, more than ten times as great 
as that for all the other departments together. This is not sur- 
prising, when we consider that this department includes the city 
of Paris and its environs. The peculiar circumstances of a vast 
city like the capital of France, render it of course necessary to 
regard as dangerous, and to place in confinement, not only actual 
maniacs, but idiots and imbeciles, cases of senile dementia, and 
indeed every individual deprived of the power of self-contro 
To this cause may be added the just reputation which the metro- 
politan asylums enjoy throughout the empire, and also the 
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advantages which they offer to wealthy families for placing their 
friends under treatment secretly, and thus avoiding the ex- 
posure of their occasional or hereditary infirmities. 


ADMISSIONS ACCORDING TO SEX, FROM 1842 To 1853. 


The relative liability of the sexes to mental disease, is a sub- 
ject upon which authors have widely differed. Some have re- 
garded this infirmity as more usual among males, while others 
have insisted that it is more frequent among females, whose 
organization is more delicate and more impressible, the emo- 
tional faculties predominating in a more marked degree over 
those of the stronger sex. The following table seems to settle 
this question :—~ | 
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Total number of admissions 


to Asylums in France, ¢ |50,194/43,975/94,169) 53°30 | 46°70 | 1°14 
from 1842 to 1853 . 


























From the details of the table (of which the above is merely 
an abstract, giving the totals) it appears that during the twelve 
years, 1842-54, the number of annual male admissions has con- 
stantly exceeded that of females in a ratio which amounts to 
more than 14 per cent., and, what is remarkable, this average 
ratio, based upon the statistics of more than 94,000 admissions, 
varies only from 8 to 14 per cent. during the twelve years se- 
lected. And as in the entire population of France, there are 
more females than males, we may conclude with confidence 
that insanity is a disease to which men are more subject than 
women. | 

The same excess of male admissions over female, is recorded 
in the statistics of the public and private asylums of the depart- 
ment of the Seine :— 
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For the 12 years, 1842- a ; : ; 
total admissions . 11,842) 11,363] 23,205) 51°03 | 48°97 | 1°04 





According to the census of 1851, and the annual average of 
admissions during the period of five years, 1849-54, we. find for 
the whole of France— 


1 admission to every 3864 of male population. 
” 9 4473 female ” 
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In the department of the Seine— 
r admission to every 702 males | 1 admission to every 692 females. 


INFLUENCE OF AGE. 


The admissions to the various French asylums during the 
year 1853, are thus classified according to age :— 


No. or ADMISSIONS. 












































AGE, 

Males. Females. Total. 

Peder io yeary wk ke 310 256 566 
| From 14 to 20 years . . . 662 581 1243 
3 MO tess 4, eae. 1274 1169 2443 
TE a a 1850 1619 3469 - 
eee a oe the 2312 1845 4157 
a 0 aD} <Guthees 2272 2041 4313 

my AOT5O 4, + « - 3447 3504 7o1L 

Mon Ca. a ae 2035 2575 4610 
PeeOOneLTO|., . .. 2 762 1260 202% 
MOC DUET I is hn, «at ya 303 536 839 
Ageunknowo .. =. ..- 1186 Ior7 2203 
Gemige ss .) 6... | 16,413 16,463 32,876 








If it were possible to regard the age at the time of admission 
as the date also of the attack, we should infer from this docu- 
ment that mental derangement does not often exhibit itself until 
after puberty. Commencing from that epoch, the disease moves 
on, so to speak, in a parallel line with the progress of the ad- 
vancing intellect, and thus becomes more and more frequent 
until 35 or 40 years of age, the period of life when the intel- 
lectual development usually attains its maximum. Of I000 
cases of insanity, 141 declare themselves between these two 
periods. The danger of an acute attack diminishes gradually 
until old age, when we observe more of mental decrepitude, 
known as senile dementia. 

Insanity in all its forms shows itself somewhat later in women 
than in men. Of 1000 male patients, the disease appeared in 
570 before the fortieth year, while of 1000 females, 485 only be- 
came insane before that age. Between 50 and 60, females are 
much more liable to mental disturbance than males, the propor- 
tion being, in every 1000 cases, 167 females to 134 males. This 
result accords with the generally received opinion, that the 
critical period of woman’s life predisposes to insanity. 

To sum up all the cases under treatment in 1853, and take 
the average age at which they were admitted to treatment, we 
find it— 


OMT. fs lw tee «680 VOATS I.month 
Se ye: aN 
ON LCE DONE) Aes a a Ca air eey | eran Sa 
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The mean age, therefore, of admission to asylums is forty 
years and five months. 


INFLUENCE OF DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 


The 32,876 insane persons under treatment in 1853 may be 
classified according to their domestic relations at the time of 
admission to the various French asylums, as follows :— 





No. oF PATIENTS IN 1853. 


























ConvDiITION. te eee 

Males. | Females. Both sexes, 

Singlosy . (4. am i+, Ue. flay gs oil ean 8800 | 18,078 
Married. tie ent teed 5 4047 4446 8,493 
Widows or widowers . . « = « 791 1888 2,679 
Unknown >5° 25st. 2 sgRh mes 2207 1329 3,626 
Totals... |. 20... i6116,413 150,40 ee 








We give also, classified as above, the entire population of 
France, deduction being made of those under fifteen years,* as 


f llows :— 





No. or INHABITANTS OF 15 YEARS AND UPWARDS. 


ConDITION. 
Males. Females. Both sexes. 























Single 4° 7.1] ves eg 5,010,616 4,549,944 9, 560, 560 
Married . . - + + «+ | 6,986,223 6,948,828 13,935,051 
Widows or widowers . . 836,509 1,687,583 2,524,002 











Totals . . . «| 12,833,348 | 13,186,355 | 26,019,703 


One of the most remarkable facts brought to light by the 
above tables, is the large proportion of unmarried persons ad- 
mitted to the asylums, being for both sexes 61°80 per cent. 
of all those under treatment. 

In the whole population at large, deducting all under fifteen 
years, we find only 36°74 per cent. unmarried inhabitants, 
being a proportion of more than one-third less than we find in 
the asylums. 

The same fact has already been noticed by certain psycholo- 
gists, who have attributed it to a special predisposition to insanity 
on the part of those living in celibacy. “The solitude of the 
unmarried state,” they say, “the absence of the cares, the 
affections, and the joys of the family, leaves a man unarmed 





* As insanity is rarely noticed before the age of fifteen years, it would mani 
festly be unjust to establish a comparison between the unmarried, married and 
widowed, of the whole population, without excepting all whose youth will hard ly 
allow of their being married. 

This table is based upon the census of 1851. 
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against many of the trials and the temptations of married life: 
The hour of adversity arrives, he is plunged in sad thoughts, he 
encourages a sort of selfish melancholy, and yields to its in- 
fluence. His reason is thus more exposed to wander than that 
of the married man, who in similar trials enjoys the sympathies 
of wife and children, and in the consciousness of his duties 
and responsibilities as a husband and father, he possesses ‘a 
courage, resignation, and endurance, to which the bachelor is a 
stranger.” | 

This opinion is doubtless well founded, but in explaining 
the difference in the admissions of this class, it should not be 
forgotten that, in the nature of the case, from the very isola- 
tion of the single man, his removal to an asylum might be a 
necessity, while a married man could receive oftentimes, in 
the bosom of his family, that care which might conduce to his 
recovery. 

In 1857, the proportion which unmarried patients over 
fifteen years of age bore to the whole population at large, was— 


Of bachelors or maids . . . . . . . ‘Jin §29 inhabitants. 
Of widows or widowers. « . - «. «+» JIin g42 5 
Stncse married Views 4). aw 8 in 164 i 


PROFESSIONS AND VOCATIONS. 


Of 32,876 inmates of the various French asylums in 1853, it 
was found impossible to ascertain the professions of more than 
27,620. These are classified as follows :— 























No. oF PATIENTS. Proportion of 
Whole No. of | insane in each 
PROFESSIONS. each profession profession 
Mal Fe- Both _ |(census of 1851). (in 1853) 
ales.) males. | sexes, to population 
at large. 
Liberal professions. . | 1970| 1075] 3,045 1,712,082 1to 562 
Soldiers and sailors . Piet amano 718 360,185 Ito 502 
Commercial pursuits . | 709| - 430| 1,139 2,672,467 I to 2347 


| Mechanical ditto . . |. 6418| 4138] 10,556 | 15,788,038 I to 1495 
Servants, day-labourers, 

deeeticey 2) 24655 | ror} 2868.) °4,359 |: 2,808,917 1 to 644 
Miscellaneous and no 

occupation . . . | 2553] §250| 7,803 | 12,441,481 I to 1594 




















Totals. . . . |14,159|13,461| 27,620 | 35,783,170 I to 1294 





We must observe, in the first place, that one of these 
classes—viz., “soldiers and sailors,” cannot strictly be com- 
pared with the others, since the war and navy departments 
provide for the immediate admission to some asylum of every 
soldier and sailor, without exception, affected with mental 


disease, while very many of the other classes are not thus pro- 
No. X. AA 
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vided for, and are never placed under treatment. It is therefore 
not surprising that the military population should offer, as is 
indicated above, an exceptional number of admissions to the 
various asylums. 

Next to the “ soldiers and sailors,” the “liberal professions” 
furnish the largest proportion of insane cases. After these, 
in order, come “servants, domestics, day-labourers, &c.,” then 
“mechanics,” and finally, those engaged in ‘“‘ commercial pur- 
suits.” 

The class of “liberal professions,’ according to the French 
Report, is made to include, in addition to the three ordinary 
departments of law, theology, and medicine, certain miscel- 
laneous avocations, which will perhaps seem extraordinary to the 
American reader, and which will require a separate table for the 
explanation of these statistics :— 


No. of |Proportion o 





LIBERAL PROFESSIONS. Pop pee: cases _ | cases treated 
treated.| to whole 
population. | 
Artists (painters, sculptors, architects, 
engravers, musicians) . . « » ~» 23,839 | 229 | I to 104 
Jurists (judges, advocates, notaries, 
lawyers, and bailiffs) -. . . . . 30,050 | 253 | I torlg 
Ecclesiastics (monks and nuns) . . $2,371 | 342] 1 to 253 
Physicians (surgeons, apothecaries, and 
midwives) . . at tue Pes 39,424 | 152 | I to 259 
Professors and men of letters. 2 ee 93,032 | 332] I to 280 
Public office-holders and employés . . 272,440 375 | I to 727 
Proprietors and tenants . . . . . | 1,170,926 |1,363 | 1 to 806 





From this table, we learn that the proportion of “ artists” in 
the French asylums is nearly eight times greater than that of 
“proprietors and tenants,” seven times that of “‘jurists,’’ five 
times that of “priests and physicians,” and four times that of 
“ literary men. ) 

Of the sum of all these classes, we find the large proportion 
of 1 insane person to every 205 inhabitants, while for the whole 
population, we have already noted the proportion as 1 to 1294 
inhabitants. 

This result confirms the generally-admitted view, that those 
pursuits which demand a continued exercise of the intellectuai 
and reflective faculties, are most favourable to the development 
of mental disease. 

In the category of ‘commercial pursuits,” are reckoned all 
those who sell, exther in a large or a small way, those products 
which are or are not the result of their own labour. Manufac- 
turers, therefore, as well as merchants and those engaged in the 
various branches of commerce, must be included in the number. 
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In proportion to the number of individuals which it embraces, 
this class reckons a very small number of insane cases. In 
the asylums they stand as I to 25, while among the population 
at large, this class represents one-seventh of all the inhabitants 
of Frenne: 

Under the head of “ mechanical pursuits,” comprising the 
farmers and the artisans (strictly so called), we find that the pro- 
portion of insane cases under treatment by no means equals the 
proportion which this class bears to the whole population. his 
proportion reaches (making allowance here as elsewhere, in all 
statistics of population, for children and women living upon the 
wages of husbands) somewhat less than 44 per cent., and the 
proportion of their insane 38 per cent. The farming class 
furnished 3789 cases, and the industrial, although employing 
four or five times less individuals, furnished 6767, or nearly 
one-half more. Hence it appears that, in an equal population, 
the number of labourers and artisans admitted to insane asylums, 
exceeds by a large proportion that of the farmers. This fact 
agrees with the strongly marked predominance of insane cases 
which belongs to the population of large cities. 

In the class of “servants, day-labourers, &c.,” may be 
reckoned domestics attached to the farm, person, or house, and 
all who are employed for wages in whatever capacity—e.g., 
cooks, coachmen, housekeepers, waiters, &c. If our documents 
are correct, the proportion of imsane cases belonging to this 
category exceeds the general average by one-half. This can 
only be explained by the great number of single persons in this 
class of those devoted to the indoor service of families, and we 
have already seen that a majority of all the inmates of asylums 
are unmarried. 

The sixth and last class, entitled “ miscellaneous, and having 
no occupation,” in¢éludes beggars, feeble persons, courtezans, 
children, and in short, all persons without any known means of 
livelihood, or whose occupation is not susceptible of classification. 
Nearly three-tenths of the insane in France (or 283 in 1000) 
belong to this category. 


DEGREE OF EDUCATION OF INSANE CASES. 


The classification of 32,876 cases treated in French asylums 
during 1853, according to the amount of education received 
previously to their admission, is shown as follows:— 


AA Z 
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No. of 


i Ratio to 
DEGREE OF EDUCATION. patients 
(both sexes), | 100 cases. 























Ablejtowead « i.) + bic Oyo ate Baie 3,795 I1'54 
Able to read and write .).4->. 45 6,447 1961 
More advanced acquirements. . . . . 2,694 8°20 
No instruction, or unknown . ... . 19,940 60°65 

Totals :'¢: +)... eee 32,876 10000 





We have no educational statistics of the whole population 
with which to compare these figures, but the table shows that 
one-fifth of all the patients could read and write at the time of 
their admission; one-tenth could read only; one-twelfth had 
enjoyed the benefits of a superior education, while more than 
one-half are set down as having no education whatever, or the 
facts in their case were unknown. ; 


PROBABLE CAUSES OF INSANITY IN THE CASES ADMITTED 
IN 1853. 
The report makes the ordinary triple distinction of causes— 
viz., predisposing, physical and moral. 
An abstract of 19,938 cases, arranged according to sex and 
probable causes, is found in the following table :— 


CAUSES. Males. | Females. |Both sexes, Erpporsian 
im rooo, 
Predisposing causes . . + | I410 1473 2883 144 
Physical causes . . . «| 5478 4286 9764 490 
Moral. cangesi.. ss.) gens |) a3 ake 39077 7291 366 





Totals.) . 2"). 96.4. 10,202 9736 | 19,938 | 1000 





We are doubtless safe in regarding the chief predisposing 
cause of insanity as hereditary predisposition, and from the 
above table we may conclude, therefore, that this cause is some- 
what more active in the case of females than males. The pre- 
dominance of physical over moral causes, as given in the table, 
should be taken with some allowance. It should not be for- 
gotten that physical causes are always more palpable to the 
eye, and more easily detected, and an apparent physical cause 
may be sometimes accepted on a hasty observation as tlie true 
one, when a further inquiry might demonstrate its fallacy. 

Moral causes appear to be more active in the case of females, 
and physical causes among males. This view, which the table 
furnishes, seems in the nature of the case to be a just one, and 
is moreover confirmed by the experience of all specialists. Of 
9764 cases of insanity attributed to physical causes, the report 
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assigns 2594, or 22 per cent., as the direct consequence of 
epilepsy or convulsions; 1502, or 15 per cent., as due to 
drunkenness, and 923, or g per cent., as due to hardship and 
privation. 

The other physical causes are arranged as follows, in the 
decreasing order of their influence :— 


Effects of age (senile dementia) 723 | Cerebral disturbances . . . 146 
pom ess a) 572 | Diseases of skin S999... 6126 
Wenereal excess =... .| =. 206 | Syphilis _. te cae ie ee DLO 
Covemee eae. 6 F644 263); Excessive labour... . ...... 115 
Cerebral congestion . . . . 257 | Slow and interrupted develop- 

Suppression of menses . . . 140 ment among young girls. . 79 
Following childbirth . . . 140 | Hydrocephalus’... . . 69 
Blows and injuries . . . . 149 | Gestation and lactation* . . 56 


Of the moral causes of insanity, the Report gives as the most 
a , . 66 fan a ; cee ” 
frequent and active, “ chagrin following loss of property.” 899 
cases are set down as due to this cause, or 12 in every 100. 
After this are reckoned, in decreasing order, the following :— 





Religious excitement. . . . . 894 Excessive intellectual labour . . 156 
eon, .) . . 702 | Ordinary imprisonment... . . | 54 
Violent emotions (shocks, &c.) .. . 698 | Nostalgia“ .°.’.*. °. . « 2 48 
Pagers a. . |. Ce 600" Isolation and loneliness rs at 
Loss of friends. . . . . . . §10|Change from active life to one of 

Disappointed ambition . . . . 495 leisure, or vice versa. . «2 32 
Jexiogey es ws CetSC.:SC«:«C 42. | ASOciation with the insane: ~.)) «7,16 
Pol@esleventa |... . . .,. . 308 |Solitary imprisonment . 1... 4 


From these tables it would appear that, setting aside here- 
ditary predisposition, the most active causes of mental derange- 
ment are epilepsy, convulsions, and drunkenness. After these 
may be reckoned hardships of all kinds, pecuniary loss, and 
religious excitement, and finally love, old age, violent passions, 
pride, and onanism. ‘These various causes together constitute 
nearly one-half the recognised causes of insanity. 


ADMISSIONS ACCORDING TO THE SEASON OF THE YEAR. 


Are not attacks of mental disease more frequent during some 
months of the year than others? It is scarcely possible to 
answer this question with certainty or with any scientific accu- 
racy; since, although the attack may occasionally be sudden 
and well-marked, it is more commonly slow in its approach and 
its progress, and is oftentimes preceded by symptoms which only 
a professional observer can detect. 

Some light, however, is thrown upon the question by the 





* Tn this table it is somewhat difficult to determine the purpose in separating 
the ill effects of ‘gestation and lactation” from the other accidents “following 
childbirth.” The same may also be said of ‘‘ cerebral congestions” and ‘‘ cerebral 
disturbances.” 
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following table. Of 27,413 patients admitted to asylums in 
1853, it shows, taking each sex separately, in what month each 
individual was admitted, and the proportion of the monthly » 
admissions (each month being reckoned at 31 days), to the 
total number of admissions, 12,000 :— 





No. or ADMISSIONS. Proportion 
MontTHs. PAINT TEN Nel. 
Males. Females. | Both sexes. | admissions. 








i 



































J AUVAR fond ee ee 984 965 1949 838 
February. Wn. 850 988 1838 =| 874 
Match 4.4% Ae ieees 977 1023 2000 859 
A pel Mak tious dere ieee 1075 1027 2102 933 
M IMLAYn. Dee abets se he peta 1231 1168 2399 1031 
AR ey Bae she ue ta in 1247 1164 2411 1070 
FUY” ee ee eee 1329 1383 2712 1166 
August cf. eo 1169 1146 2315 995 
September. 4) o> L195 1233 2428 ° 1078 
October. je.ce (Ay owe 1152 1269 2421 1040 
November. . .. . 1396 1167 3563 1138 
December c(i, « 1155 1120 2275 978 

Total... |. '. of F3,960" hraore 27,413 12,000 


Classified according to the four climacteric seasons of the 
year, we have :— 7 






































No. or ADMISSIONS. Proportion 
SEASON. I LST Goss a bcekees 

Males. | Females. | Both sexes. | admissions. 
Winter (Dec. Jan. Feb.) .| 2989 3073 6062 2690 
Spring (Mar. Apr. May) .| 3283 3218 6501 2823 
Summer (June, July, Aug.) | 3745 3693 7438 3231 
Autumn (Sep. Oct. Nov.) .| 3743 3699 7412 3256 
Totals is 12: « ) 133760. | 23/658 27,413 12,000 








it thus appears that the maximum of admissions occurs in 
summer and autumn, and that the minimum of admissions be- 
longs to the winter season. | 

Counting both sexes together, we find that the maximum of 
admissions is in July; the same is also true of the female sex 
alone. For males, the maximum is in November. ‘This differ- 
ence, which has not been noticed hitherto by specialists, requires 
to be confirmed by future observations. 

The minimum of admissions also does not fall in the same 
month for each sex. For males, the minimum is in February, 
and for females, January. Of the two added together, the 
minimum falls in January. 
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DURATION OF THE DISEASE PREVIOUS TO ADMISSION IN 
ASYLUMS. 


of the 32,876 insane cases under treatment in 1853, only 
14,693 present any data from which we may infer the duration 
of the disease previous to their admission, Of these the statis- 
tics are as follows :— 
Duration to time of admission. Both sexes. 

PNMOEE we ee  RGY 

Pementiptm Gee ae ae, B88 

Gmonthyto uw year s&s wm we me we 1894 

Seem CCL VCATS 6 5 we Fis ee wt we he Cm «B95 

Mee OVOR 5 es we eee  eERO 

Since birth . . . ete at We dl in BS 

Indefinite period, short . eee woe we « F132 

na FO Rie ie le sen BROS 





RERE e hol B QO BB OOF 


To make this table more exact, we should first deduct the 
1888 cases whose disease dates from birth. This will leave 
12,805. If for greater convenience this number be represented 
by 1000, we find the period of derangement previous to being 
placed in an asylum, was— 


Less than a month for 1or cases. t to 2 years for 108 cases. 
1 to 6 months 7a 200 5, More than 2 years for 466 cases. 
6 to 12 months te RZR Sy 


If these statistics be correct, then nearly one-half of all the 
unfortunates whom we find under treatment in the asylums, are 
not placed there until more than two years after the invasion of 
the disease. No wonder, therefore, need be excited by the large 
number of incurables which encumber our institutions. 


COMPLICATIONS AND AGGRAVATING CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Insanity is often complicated with paralysis and epilepsy, and 
this more frequently in the case of males. than females. This 
will be inferred from the following table, which gives for each 
sex separately, 1st. The number of cases treated in 1853, in 
which these fearful disorders were noticed as complications ; 
and. The relative per centage of the two sexes thus affected ; 3rd. 
Lhe proportion of epileptics and paralytics in 1000 cases under 
treatment :— 





PROPORTION OF EACH 
IN 1000 CASES. 


Casks oF 


dive Comerscanion, PER CENT, OF EACH. 





Paralysis, Epilepsy. | Paralysis,, Epilepsy. | Paralysis. | Epilepsy. 


— | __— 


Males . . 986 1462 65°99 57°85 60 88 
Females. 508 1065 | 34°01 42°15 31 64 









































ces | eee ees 








es | 


Both sexes. | 1494 2527 I00’°00 | 100°00 45 77 
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It will be observed that the liability of males to paralysis is 
nearly twice as great as that. of females; the cases being as 60 
to 31. The liability of males to epilepsy also is greater than 
that of females, although less strongly marked, being as 88 to 64. 


NUMBER OF RELAPSED CASES. 


Among the 32,876 cases which form the basis of our statis- 
tics, we find 1635 noted as cases of relapse. This is in the 
proportion of 49 to 1000 cases under treatment. Of these re- 
lapses, 831 were males, and 804 were females, or in the propor- 
tion of 50 to 48 cases in 100. ‘That a relapse is a more frequent 
occurrence among. males. is. naturally explained by the greater 
predisposition of that sex to insanity, which has been already 
demonstrated. On the other hand, it is well known that in the 
cases of males, who, as husbands or fathers, are indispensable 
to the support of their families, physicians having them in 
charge are humanely prompted to shorten as much as possible . 
the term of their separation from home. Thus, oftentimes, their 
period of convalescence is unwisely curtailed, rendering the 
liability to relapse of course much greater. This circumstance 
is worthy of consideration in an estimate of this nature. Of 
1395 admissions to the hospitals of Bicétre and Salpétriére 
during the year 1853, 221 were cases of relapse, or in the pro- 
portion of 15°84 per cent. Of these 221 relapses, there were— 


127 for the rst time. 5 for the 5th time. 
53 4, 2nd ,, 4g, OUR 
he bed ber pelt me r 4) Srey, 
9 », 4th ,, 1 even for the 14th. 


In more than one-half the cases, the relapse occurs during 
the first year of their recovery. 


PLACE OF RESIDENCE OF CASES UNDER TREATMENT IN 1853. 


If we consider as “ city population” that of every commune 
numbering at least 2000 inhabitants, and as “ rural population” 
that of all the other communes, we find that the cases treated 
in 1853 may be divided according to their residence at the time 
of admission, as follows :— 





Living in towns". 5. S . se 
7 country... 6 vcs 3) oh eee 
Residence unknown  ~.= 4 ss 5 eee ee 
TotaF*: (.° scancticineetle peepee 


For the whole population of France, the census of 1851 gives, 
according to a similar classification— 


Living in citiesand towns . . . 8,951,525, or 254 per cent. 
5 country--. 6° «enter £26, 100,3-14, 000g ee 





ee 


d Wy 8 een if 35,117,639 
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The proportion between the city and rural population being as 
1 to 3, the rural districts ought to furnish thrice as many pa- 
tients as the cities. Now of 1000 cases admitted in 1853, 472 
were from cities and towns, and 528 from the rural districts ; 
from which we may infer, that the patients of city origin are 
more numerous than those from the country. Several specialists 
have already noted this fact, and they have generally agreed that 
among a crowded population, and especially in large cities, the 
development of luxury, the cultivation of the passions, the agi- 
tations, excesses, and various disorders of society, industrial 
crises with their attendant misfortunes and miseries, &c., are in 
the highest degree favourable to mental alienation. 

We do not know to what extent this opinion, notwithstanding 
its apparent plausibility, is well founded, but it is not impossible 
that the predominance of lunatics in cities over the rural dis- 
tricts, may be attributed less to moral and emotional causes than 
to the restrictions which society is compelled, in a crowded 
population, to impose upon that unfortunate class. Considera- 
tions of public order and safety require that, in cities, all persons 
deprived of their reason, whatever may be their age and the na- 
ture of their affection, should be regarded as dangerous, and 
therefore placed in confinement by official authority.* 

On the other hand,in the country, where lunatics are generally 
well known, where they are easily watched, and where their acts 
cannot, therefore, have the same dangerous consequences to 
the public peace, the administration leaves to the care of their 
respective families, those who show themselves to be harmless. 
Hence we may infer, that if lunatics of rural origin are rela- 
tively less numerous among the patients treated in asylums, they 
would doubtless be found much more numerous among the class 
of those maintained at home. This is confirmed by the figures 
of the following table, compiled from the census of 1851 
(Vol. XIV. of Statistique de France) :— 





| No. of Proportion 








Population Lunatics of this 
RusrpEnce. in 1851. maintained class to 
at home. population. 
In 363 chief towns of arrondissements | 6,406,457 1,856 | 1 to 3452 


In other towns and communes. . . | 29,376,613] 22,577 I to 1308 











OE ste. o.| 35,703,170) 24,433 1 to 1464 











* “ Each prefect is, in the circumscription of his department, the only person 
charged by and responsible to the police ; and consequently he is the only judge 
of the propriety there may be of allowing an insane person to go at large, or of 
the necessity of confining him.” (Ministerial decisions of Nov. 13, 1846; ex- 
tract from letter addressed to M, le Prefet de Seine-et-Marne.) 
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In this table, the classification of lunatics does not exactly 
correspond with that of lunatics treated in asylums. Yet it 
cannot be misunderstood that the predominance of the urban 
element among the cases admitted to asylums, corresponds with 
the predominance of the rural element among those cases which 
are maintained at home. Thus the two facts may be regarded 
as offsetting or compensating for each other. 


ORIGIN OF LUNATICS UNDER TREATMENT IN 1853. 


Among 30,084 cases whose origin has been ascertained, are 
reckoned 709 foreigners, or 23 to 1000. Of these there 
were :-— 


Males: 4. 2 2-05.05 eg. ore) ae pe) seo 
Females. 3. 2. 6 oe ee ee ee gt Se meee 


pone 


Potala) sj et ea 


Thus the proportion of men among the foreign lunatics 
exceeds that of the women by more than one-third. An easy 
explanation of this difference is the fact that the men are the 
greater travellers, and of course more liable to be found away 
from home. 

The single department where are found the greatest number 
of foreign lunatics, is that of the Seme. Of 1234 patients under 
treatment in this department in 1853, 187 were of foreign origin, 
which gives a proportion of 36 per cent. ‘To explain this pre- 
dominance we have only to remember that the department con- 
tains Paris, a city in whose population we should naturally look 
for a considerable foreign element. 

A resumé of the facts under this head furnished by the 
Report, shows that mental affections are much more frequent 
among individuals born in those localities in the vicinity of the 
Seine, and also those which lie in the north-west of France—1.e., 
Bretagne and Normandy, while insanity is much less common 
among individuals born in the southern departments and the 
mountainous districts. These observations remain to be con- 
firmed by further investigations on the part of specialists. 

In examining the economical condition of those departments 
having the largest or the least number of lunatics born within 
their respective limits, we observe that four of the depart- 
ments most remarkable for their industrial interests, stand at 
the head of those furnishing the greatest number of cases. 
These are, Bouches-du-Rhéne, Seine, Seine-Inférieure, and 
Rhone. 
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Art. XV.—-THE MEDICAL EVIDENCE OF CRIME. 


In the March number of the Cornhill Magazine there is a paper 
bearing the title which we have placed above—‘‘ The Medical 
Evidence of Crime.” We are not ambitious to enter into con- 
troversy with our contemporaries; but there are, in the commu- 
nication referred to, so many points touched upon which bear 
on the profession of medicine, that it would be impossible to 
avoid them in any effort to supply sound information to the 
public on the very important subject to which the Cornhall 
writer has invited attention. 

The professional reader who shall consult the pages of the 
Cornhill will be led first to examine as to the source of the 
article named. He will not be so rudely inquisitive as to ask 
for names, but he will almost involuntarily put it to himself 
whether the composition is or is not the work of an expert, 
who has an interest in teaching the expert side of the question 
to the benighted masses. » 

But the query will not easily be answered, for the article may 
have one of two origins, each extreme the one from the other. 
It may be the work of a really artless man, who never gave 
scientific evidence in his life—who knows, in fact, as little of it 
as a home-bred Esquimaux knows of tropical botany; or, he 
may be a man who has made the delivery of evidence a pro 
found and profitable study, and who, to obtain a new hearing, 
has assumed, with considerable skill, that order of expression 
in which art is made to conceal art. 

In the politest manner conceivable our Cornhill friend opens 
his attack by the usual and terrible insinuation that slow and 
secret poisoning is a practice at this time prevalent in England. 
He admits the absence of specific proofs, but fosters the specu- 
lations on which the ‘‘ vague uneasiness” of the public rests. 
Thence he goes on to say that “an evil confessedly does exist,” 
and quietly thrusts out the statement that for the last twenty- 
five years the English people have been unusually careless in 
affording protection to human life. There is, he suggests, con- 
stant failure of justice in cases of murder, even when a formal 
trial is opened ; so that, in fact,if the writer is to be accepted as 
an authority, murderers, at the present day, are virtually under 
the patronage of the public, and, in so far as suspicion would 
carry @ nervous man, are as numerous in the community as 
green peas in June. The ideal is presented with such delicacy 
of touch that it is barely discernible, and yet with such 
mysterious surroundings as to create a startling impression, 
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sufficient to set every man in every family on the alert as to the 
murderer who is at his elbow, and to excite an universal terror 
amongst the afflicted who are obliged to seek, from relatives and 
friends, for that assistance which their own infirmities, impera- 
tively demand. Having chastised his reader to this agreeable 
acceptance of belief, our friend next turns to the philosophical, 
or as he would probably call it, the practical lesson. He 
commits himself to a text, and jane divides his discourse into 
three parts.—Poisoning is a common practice: that is the 
text :— 

1. Because the persons who suspect poisoning are slow to act. 

2. Because (we are giving the actual words before us) ‘ the 
whole course of English trials for poisoning seems specially 
designed to favour the escape of the criminal from justice.” 

3. Because the public is ill-informed as to the amount and 
kind of evidence which ought to be required to establish the 
fact of poisoning. 

The three divisions thus given form the subjects to be after- 
wards discussed. Before we endeavour to determine their value, 
let us, however, inquire whether there is any truth in the sus- 
picion that secret poisoning is one of the crafts of the present 
period. 

To establish the presumption of this alleged fact, there is 
offered no line of what may be called direct. evidence: but it is 
assumed that persons who make forensic inquiries their special 
study have certain private information respecting cases of poison- 
ing that would give, if all the facts were out, such proof as 
must of necessity carry conviction. Now, if this be the case, it 
is too important a consideration to be allowed to be left for a 
single hour. with doubts surrounding it. For our parts we do 
not quite see how such private knowledge can have been satis- 
factorily ascertained, If it rest on reliable data, then, as it 
seems to us, it must admit of ready and certain judicial inves- 
tigation ; nay, it ought, in common honesty, to be subjected to 
such investigation; if, on the other hand, it rest merely on 
suspiclon—on suspicion not strong enough for it to be laid 
before a legal tribunal—then it is “clear that there are no solid 
grounds for any accusation of the kind. Let us suppose a case 
in the way of elucidation. A man has been seized, we will 
assume, with symptoms of the choleraic type; a medical prac- 
titioner is called in, who treats the case as one of cholera: the 
patient dies, and the said medical man returns a certiticate of 
death from cholera. As it appears to us, the case must either 
end here, in the burial of the dead man, or, suspicion being 
aroused, an inquest must be held, and the whole of the doubts 
must be clearly exposed, removed, or confirmed. After that 
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inquiry, the doubt ceases, and the idea of secret poisoning is 
either demonstrated or destroyed: there is nothing left behind, 
in a word, that everybody does not know. On the contrary, 
if no inquiry were made, we can see no possibility of any expert 
obtaining knowledge behind the medical man who attended the 
case, or in the absence of a judicial inquiry, for which the services 
of the expert were summoned. ‘Truly, such an occurrence 
might take place as this: a man might die; his death might be 
assigned by his medical man to a certain natural cause ; and 
some suspicious friend, not content with the opinion, might ask 
an expert to go privately to work to ascertain whether the 
medical practitioner were right or wrong. But the conduction 
of an inquiry on these grounds involves so many dangers, that 
we cannot allowof its possibility. In the first place, a research 
of the kind would be an unprofessional act of which we can 
imagine no man guilty. But would it not also, if the inquiry 
elucidated death by foul means, place the investigator on the 
horns of a dilemma scarcely to te conceived ? If in such an 
example he should proclaim his results, with what face would 
he meet his professional brethren? If he did not proclaim his 
results, with what face would he meet the world—he, the man 
who knew of the murder of another man, and held the secret 
solemnly in his own bosom? ‘These are the alternatives, and 
with them before us we are bound to express that, in the absence 
of more light than has yet been thrown over the question, there 
is no reasonable evidence that any one has been poisoned whose 
death, returned by a qualified practitioner as from natural 
disease, remains uninvestigated and unknown except to a pri- 
vileged few, who feel it advisable not to break the secret of 
murder. 

Turning to the three positions to which the writer in the 
Cornhill Magazine has directed our attention, we dispute that 
medical men are in any degree improperly slow to act in cases 
where they suspect poison as a cause of disease. On the con- 
trary, if the results of modern experience be taken into account, 
we have had presented in them a too hasty suspicion, and a nery- 
ous anxiety lest in the presence of doubtful symptoms foul play 
should have been overlooked. As we write, there is, in confirma- 
tion of this fact, a trial impending, in which a medical man is 
accused of having in a natural case of disease cast suspicions on 
a poor woman who is assumed, on the best evidence, to be inno- 
cent; and within the last few months we have known of another 
example in which a physician, by the merest accident, was 
prevented from exposing himself to the dangers of making a 
similar charge. In a word, the whole of the danger, both to 
the community and to the profession, lies in the tendency (un- 
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happily set going by the popular clamour) of medical nfen to 
attach overweening doubts to symptoms which at the first blush 
appear unnatural, unaccountable, and unfamiliar. And, instead 
of hoping to see such tendency on the increase, it is for the 
welfare of the profession and the people that it should sink to 
its proper level. It is not for the medical man to close bis 
eyes to the facts presented to him, nor for him to hold back for 
a moment from the expression of direct doubt in cases where he 
really sees that which is unnatural; but it is certainly his bounden 
duty to hold the strictest guard even over his fears, to be sure, 
and doubly sure, in his reasons for suspicion, to be deaf to all 
external influences having their origin in selfishness or igno- 
rance, and to be guided by his own soundest judgment, before 
he breathe a word that shall afterwards be dubious or false. If 
medical men were for a moment to forget these principles (there 
is no fear that in the main they will), if they were to be moved 
by every passing sensation that happens, if they were'to allow 
themselves to be the detectives instead of the doctors of those who 
give them their confidence, the end of the professional body would 
be at hand; we should be discarded in a body as false, lampooned 
as foolish, and cursed as cruel. The Cornhill writer ventures 
to tell medical men their duty in obscure cases of disease; who 
it is they should examine, who it is they should suspect, 
what material evidence they should gather together, what they 
should say, and what they should do. It is very sugges- 
tive and very kind of him to help the Esculapians on their 
weary way! He asks for the Chief Commissioner of Police 
“to be empowered by Act of Parliament to supply any 
medical man who may apply to him in a difficulty with the 
assistance of two medico-legal experts, paid servants of the 
Crown, and permanently appointed for this very purpose.” 
He advises that these experts should attend suspected cases 
with the medical man, and suggest to him means of obtaining 
evidence as to the sources of poisoning. ‘The theory is admi- 
rable; and we can imagine the satisfaction that an expert would 
feel in being entrusted by the Crown with the responsibilities of 
an office so concisely defined, with a salary attached to it com- 
mensurate with its dignity. But our friend talks without his 
host: he forgets that a private physician has no power to intro- 
duce a stranger into the house of his patient without permission ; 
he ignores that, if the physician were permitted by law to 
enforce such entrance, the fact of his doing so would be equiva 
lent to a charge of suspicion, which might be wrong; and he 
scrupulously avoids mentioning the circumstance that he has no 
such evidence of the existence of secret poisoning in England as 
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would for a moment warrant so inquisitorial and absurd a 
project. 

With equal speciousness or innocence the second proposition 
is argued—that in our Courts of Justice “the whole course of 
the proceeding seems specially designed to favour the escape of 
the criminal.” , When we reflect on the stern fact, that a criminal 
on trial for murder has no right of reply by his counsel ; when 
we know in the majority of these cases the prosecution, backed 
by the Crown, has the means at its command to call into requi- 
sition the services of men who are assumed to be the most 
scientific and popular experts; when we see daily that in the 
way of scientific aid, the prisoner has to trust to voluntary effort ; 
when we know that however innocent a man may be, the whole 
current of popular prejudice runs with the prosecution, and be- 
lieves in its agents; we stand astounded to find a writer daring 
to say that everything is on the side of the accused. Whoever 
this statement-maker may be, whatever his object may be, we 
challenge him to take the.trials for murder during the last ten 
years in England, and to show by the fees paid to scientific 
witnesses on the side of prosecution and defence, the value of 
the effort made by either party. We will undertake to say that 
on such a comparison, he would find for every ten pounds spent 
on the defence a hundred expended on the prosecution. It is, 
in fact, a common and well-known argument, that to give evi- 
dence for a prisoner is doubly insecure—“it is not respectable, 
and it does not pay ;” to this argument, more than one man in 
our time who was morally innocent, has been ignorantly sacri- 
ficed. To prove the positive nature of the fact we have here 
recorded, there are two examples of immediate history before us. 
During the last circuit, two criminals, one a man named F'ooks, 
another a youth named Burton, have been tried and convicted 
of wilful murder. There is not a shadow of a doubt that both 
these men were utterly irresponsible beings in respect to the 
crime which they committed. But were either of these unfor- 
tunates defended by proper scientific evidence ? Neither. And 
why not? Because they had no means wherewith to meet 
the expenses of such aid. In respect to the boy Burton, his 
counsel, on the morning of the trial, in terms that were actually 
touching, beseeched the judge that some competent man should 
be summoned to testify to the jury the state of mind of his client. 
The judge refused, ‘‘ because he had no funds at his disposal for 
the purpose,” and thus the miserable victim of a well-known 
mental disorder was allowed to be condemned without proper 
defence, through sheer poverty. Had the prosecution in such 
a case wanted scientific evidence on its side, we know how 
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readily the funds would have been forthcoming, and could have 
predicted who the: men would have been who would have taken 
the funds for their evidence. 

The statement made by the Cornhill writer on this question 
of defence of prisoners is, in a word, so solemnly and openly 
inconsistent with known facts, that it is with contempt we discuss 
it. If the person who put that statement to paper knows the 
truth, his act is a monstrous one; if he has spoken in igno- 
rance, he is pitiable for daring to state on mere second hand or 
primed suggestion that which, by sober and honest inquiry, 
any man may disprove on positive evidence. 

On the third point urged by the Cornhill writer, “ that the 
public is ill-informed as to the amount and kind of evidence 
which ought to be required to establish the fact of poisoning,” 
we agree with him; but with the inferences he draws we are 
as widely at issue. His reasoning is to the effect that in all 
cases the symptoms of felonious poisoning are to be dis- 
tinguished from those of natural disease; and that, in fact, it 
is of small account whether or not chemical analysis detect 
poison. We do not deny that cases may occur where, on a 
person dying from the effects of a poison that has unmistake- 
ably and specially its own symptoms, the cause of death may, 
by an intelligent man, be shrewdly predicated ; and we acknow- 
ledge the acuteness of our opponent in adducing one solitary 
case of poisoning, by aconite, in support of his view; but we 
cannot with too much fervour condemn the sweeping dogmatic 
and dangerous deduction that is drawn from an isolated case 
where a moderately safe guess proved right. Let him take 
that of Dr. Smethurst, and try his hypothesis by that test. 
In that instance of forensic wisdom, the cause of the death of 
Miss Banks was attributed, in the first place, to arsenic, not, be 
it observed, on the pure symptoms, but on the chemical evidence 
that arsenic was found in the possession of the accused; and 
had that chemical evidence remained unaltered, he, the accused, 
would have been executed without the chance of a rescue. But 
it happened to be discovered before the trial that the man had 
no arsenic in his possession, and that the poison had crept in 
with the tests of the analyst. ‘This important and basic error 
exposed, it was for the first time detected that the symptoms did 
not tally with the arsenic view in the pure and simple. Still 
the main question of a poison was sustained, and if our Cornhill 
advocate were right, the eminent men who investigated the symp- 
toms should have agreed as to the nature of the. poison. Were 
they? We analyse the evidence, and find that one remained true 
to arsenic, another moved to antimony, and adduced Strasbourg 
geese and paté de foie gras in proof of his interpretation: a 
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third held for arsenic or antimony, but after the trial changed 
his mind, and wrote an elaborate letter to prove that the poison 
was mercury; a fourth, who was swayed at the trial in favour 
of arsenic, repented partly afterwards, and expressed that the 
symptoms were compatible with natural disease ; while a fifth 
great man, who did more than give evidence, and who during 
the whole trial was certain that a mineral poison of some kind 
was used purposely to destroy the life of the poor woman, changed 
his tactics later in the day, and intimated his belief that Smethurst 
did not aim to kill Miss Banks, but wished to produce abortion, 
and for that end used a vegetable irritant that acted as the poison. 
Talk about the power of science dogmatically to separate natural 
disease from poison, and to name specific poisons of all kinds 
from symptoms, after such a Babel display as this! But the 
Smethurst trial is one only of its class. 

It is argued that ignorance on these questions should be con- 
cealed: it is suggested that for the public safety it is best to 
have it believed that there are men so profound, that they can 
inevitably detect poison, whether the fact be so or not. We 
deny that either a suggested falsehood or a suppressed truth can 
ever be of service to any community. Second to none in our 
admiration of the advancing progress of our art, we affirm— 
because we will not be led by flat sophistry to state a falsehood 
—that there is no question on which we require so much 
light as the diagnosis of poisoning where the poison is 
not found; and we denounce as wicked the assumption 
that there are men who are so conversant with the positive 
phenomena of poisonings on the one hand, and the positive 
and unmistakeable courses of disease on the other, that they can 
lay down a law in every case on which a human life may be 
safely taken to satisfy the human ideal of required justice. 
Such pretended exactitude of knowledge is identical with the 
asseveration of the common quack, and the day will come when 
the public will see it in its true and clear light. We do not say 
these words to discourage honest inquirers from trying to make 
the diagnosis of poisons more accurate; we do not write from 
any humanitarian view in favour of criminals: for we feel for 
criminals as much as we do for those who, in the spirit of parti- 
zanship, are eager in the collection of evidence that shall tend to 
consign to death every man accused of crime; but we assert 
plainly the position of medicine in regard to her influence over 
a jury, and how far her assistance may be fairly estimated 

The author of the paper to which we have adverted has 
naturally, after so completely elucidating his positions, thrown 
in a suggestion or two as to the way in which medical 
evidence of merit ought to be taken. We should not disagree 
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widely with him on this point, nor object to a tribunal of experts 
to advise a jury; but to enter on these questions at this moment 
is not our object. There is matter for a special paper in the 
consideration of so vital a change m our modes of tral in 
criminal cases. 


Art. XVI—ST. THOMAS’S AND BETHLEM 
HOSPITALS. 


THE removal of Bethlem Hospital into a more airy and rural 
situation, in order that St. Thomas's may be reconstructed on 
its site, has of late occupied much attention both of the public 
and medical profession. The question thus mooted being one 
of special mmterest to psychologists, therefore demands more 
than a passing notice; and if our limited space permitted, we 
should now enter rather fully into so important an inquiry. 
That, however, we do not propose attempting, seeing no decisive 
resolution has, as yet, been arrived at by the executive autho- 
rities of the two charities just named respecting any prospective 
arrangement. In fact, as the whole matter in reference to change 
of site still remains sub judice, it is consequently premature to 
speculate what ultimate determination may be taken by the 
respective parties chiefly interested in the momentous point at 
issue, which assumes far more importance than some super- 
ficial observers may perhaps opine, who merely look at present 
circumstances, irrespective of future results upon persons 
labouring under bodily diseases or mental aberration. 

Believing it may be interesting to readers not fully cognizant 
regarding the history of the two. institutions above designated, 
we may mention that both were established about the same time, 
and are under analogous government. Bethlem Hospital, being 
the older, was established in Moorfields in the year 1547, and 
was removed to its present site fifty years ago. It is now in 
receipt of an annual mcome amounting to nearly 16,000/., and 
gives accommodation to about 320 patients. St. Thomas's 
Hospital is not of such ancient date, having been founded in 
1453, and in its earlier years had its struggles for existence ; so 
much so, that the treasurer m 1564 was obliged to add to its 
funds by a loan of 1col.; and afew years afterwards half that 
amount was raised by pawning a lease. Subsequent endow- 
ments, however, placed this charity on a safe foundation, and 
as present income approaches close on 40,000], per annum. 
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During the year 1861 there were admitted, cured, and discharged 
from the hospital, 46,338 patients, of which number 3935 were 
in-patients. 

In effecting a removal of Bethlem to a country district not 
too distant for conveniently receiving metropolitan insane 
patients, and handing over the present building for St. Thomas’s, 
much good will assuredly accrue. , In the first place it will effect 
the preservation of that hospital in the neighbourhood in which 
it is most required ; and the removal of the lunatics into a country 
situation not contaminated by smoke or immured among 
crowded habitations, and where open-air exercise and occupa- 
tion can be had recourse to, will tend much to promote their 
cure. Nay, even its removal at a sacrifice of money, would 
ultimately be a gain to society. 

lifty years ago, when Bethlem was removed from its then 
horrid dungeon near London Wall, to a better and more airy 
site, much good resulted to the inmates; and that similarly 
good results will follow cannot be doubted, if the hospital was 
again changed from its present unfavourable situation for the 
cure of the insane, more especially were various modern amelio- 
rations at the same time introduced, which have received the 
sanction of recent experience. 

Persons taking an interest in these investigations ‘should 
always remember it is a subject well worthy of notice when con- 
sidering the removal of Bethlem Hospital, that its usefulness in 
its present situation is almost yearly becoming less extensive, 
on account of the want of that open-air exercise and employ- 
ment deemed so necessary for curing the insane. For instance, 
by a reference to tables published by the institution, it will be 
seen that in the five years from 1828 to 1832, both inclusive, 
there were admitted 975 patients, and although restraint was 
then used, and many appliances did not exist which have been 
since introduced, the recoveries were 55.33 per cent., the deaths 
being 3.36. Whereas the total curable patients admitted during 
the five years ending 1860 amounted to 939 ; and notwithstand- 
ing the abolition of restraint, and other improvements having 
been introduced into the management of the hospital, the re- 
coveries amounted only to 539 or 57°40 per cent., whilst the 
mortality was 5°11 per cent. ‘This result becomes more con- 
clusive, seeing it must be borne in mind that only those cases 
considered recoverable are admitted into Bethlem. 

In the county asylums of England, most of which are situated 
in rural districts with spacious grounds, and into whose wards 
patients, the subjects of all forms of insanity, are admitted, the 
recoveries sometimes attain much higher rates than at Bethlem. 
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For instance, at the Gloucester asylum, in one year, they 
amounted to 62 per cent.; while at the French asylums, Bicétre, 
for instance, the recoveries are nearly the same. 

Besides the features above stated, another illustration in sup- 
port of the desirability of removing Bethlem Hospital is, that 
latterly the admissions have become fewer in number than 
during various former periods. Thus, the aggregate patients 
admitted in the five years ending December, 1850, amounted to 
1573, or 315 annually, while the admissions for the five years 
ending December, 1860, were only 939, or 188 annually. This 
indicates a great falling off, and requires some explanation, in 
order to account satisfactorily how so many as about one-third 
fewer curable lunatics were then only received into this admirably 
managed establishment. 

An argument—aindeed the only one—advanced by those who 
really opposed the removal of Bethlem Hospital from its present 
to a more rural site is, that if placed in the country it would 
prove often inconvenient for the friends of patients in London 
to visit their insane relatives. ‘To any one conversant with the 
treatment of lunatics, such an assertion appears ridiculous; for, 
if there is one thing more than another to be avoided in the 
cure of demented patients, it is the frequent visits of friends, 
particularly during recent maniacal attacks. But it is for an- 
other absurd ; since, those using that untenable argument will 
ascertain, on reference to the books of the hospital, that the 
majority of the patients are not from London. For example, 
during the fifteen years ending December, 1860, the number of 
patients admitted was, 3668, of which 1609 were from all parts 
of the metropolis and its neighbourhood, whilst annually 2059 
were from the provinces. . 

Reasoning upon official data, and the statements con- 
tained in these general remarks regarding Bethlem Hospital, 
and further when considering impartially the fact that, modern 
science, directed to the better study of mental pathology and 
the cure of mental diseases, decisively favours the removal of 
lunatic patients into more salubrious and otherwise eligible 
situations, it is much to be hoped that in the progress of hos- 
pital reforms, Bethlem Hospital will soon find an eligible rural 
situation, and that no false or mistaken economy on the part of 
those in authority will prevent so very desirable a consumma- 
tion. For the benefit of the poor and of society at large, the 
subject imperiously demands to be dealt with liberally. 
To act otherwise would indicate an extraordinary want of fore- 
sight ; the whole matter is cosmopolitan, and not simply of local 
or individual interest, but has reference to a large class of the 
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community should they be afflicted, whether by bodily or mental 
disease. 

During recent discussions both at special courts of Bethlem 
governors, when an application regarding the contemplated 
purchase of that institution by the St. Thomas's authorities 
was considered, as likewise in prominent critical observations 
made in the medical or other journals, it cannot for a moment 
be reasonably contradicted, as was so fully shown by Dr. Web- 
ster at the late meetings of the governors of Bethlem Hospital, 
that a rural site, with spacious grounds, is the most proper for 
persons the subjects of mental diseases. ‘There is scarcely 
another man in Europe who has taken more pains and incurred 
greater expense and loss of time than Dr. Webster to acquire a 
knowledge of the structure and general management of hospitals 
in Europe, and especially those for the insane than he has, as 
papers in this journal have demonstrated. His opinion and 
advice are therefore worthy of the greatest respect. He has 
already shown, as observed in recent travels, that the six public 
hospitals for lunatics now in course of erection in Spain, six in 
Sweden, and five in Denmark, are likely to be in many respects 
superior in arrangement to any in England, from being erected 
in rural districts, with such extensive grounds as will afford op- 
portunities for employment to the patients. Lhe opinion of Dr. 
Webster is that, to continue Bethlem in its present situation 
would become a positive injustice to the patients who seek relief 
within its walls, and besides must incur a great waste of money, 
which, if expended for the benefit of the insane in a more eligible 
position, could not but materially tend to their general good. 
itis therefore of the utmost importance that one so versed in 
what is necessary for proper hospital arrangement as Dr. Web- 
ster is now to be found, among the governors of Bethlem Hos- 
pital, a strenuous advocate for: its removal elsewhere. 

The fortunate chance which is thus offered for removing 
Bethlem Hospital from its present unsuited site to another, in 
every way more conducive for properly treating lunatics accord- 
ing to modern ideas in some open, airy, and rural situation, it 
becomes the imperative duty of the governors to accept the pro- 
posed change heartily, and on the most generous conditions, 
That charity will receive much more good than it bestows; at 
little or no cost to itself it will be enabled to build an hospital 
which can apply all modern improvements of structural kind, 
and Bethlem wants many such. It is admirable, none can deny, 
for the age when it was built and for its situation, but much 
more ample space in lieu of its existing confined locality and 
populous vicinity, will give many incalculable advantages. We 
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have no medicines which can effectually cure a mind diseased. 
Opium, henbane, hyoscyamus, aconite, all the spells of the 
flower-world, are frequently inefficacious; they have no per- 
sistent curative powers. It is time, repose, pure air, cool and 
refreshing, the presence of gentle influences acting on the in- 
scrutable nervous centre through the medium of the eye, the 
ear, the lungs, and so forth, which permanently restore healthy 
functions. This is,in many instances, the true materia medica 
of the mind, and which should never be overlooked when treat- 
ing of mental maladies. 

‘eee press, the public, and medical profession are unanimous 

saying that Bethlem should be vacated; but it is much 
more to its material interest than of St. Thomas's Hospital to 
seize the present opportunity to effect now for nothing, what 
some years hence it will be constrained to do at very great cost. 
Some quarter of a century ago it became known that the severe 
discipline, the straps, strait-waistcoats, and the fetters of that 
time were worse than useless, and now it is becoming known 
that abundant exercise, or even mere moping about, in open 
space, is the next great step in the curative process. Between 
the wards and yards of Bethlem as they now exist, and the 
green fields of an eligible rural site, there is as much difference 
as between the water of a pond and.the water of a rock-spring ; 
impure air and dirty water are alike unwholesome, but we know 
not the unwholesome atmosphere until it is often too late to 
counteract the injurious influence thereby caused on the human 
frame. 

Among the leading articles which have lately appeared in 
different periodicals strenuously advocating the translation of 
Bethlem Hospital to a more suitable and country locality than 
Lambeth, so that St. Thomas’s may be placed on the admirably 
adapted ground for a general hospital which the former institu- 
tion now occupies, we ‘would approvingly quote the conclusive 
and appropriate observations made thereon in a recent number 
of the Lancet :—* 


“ Whilst the executive authorities of St. Thomas’sand Bethlehem 
Hospitals are investigating the money value of the latter establish- 
ment, in order that it may become the future St. Thomas’s, the great 
benefits which a change of sites of these two institutions would con- 
fer upon humanity, whether suffering from bodily or mental disease, 
must not be overlooked. From the recent discussions among the 
governors of Bethlehem, the public begin almost to believe that some 
of these benevolent gentlemen are more anxious to enhance the 
material advantages, and hence the price, of their own structure in 
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St. George’s Fields, than to possess a new building, better adapted for 
lunatics, in a healthier locality, away from any urban population, 
Instead of haggling about the exact amount of money to be paid by 
one party to the other, let that question be referred to some compe- 
tent umpires named by the Corporation of London—the guardian of 
the four Royal hospitals,—who would decide the question impartially. 
This point is very simple, and might be settled without difficulty, 
were all parties only actuated by a sincere desire to accomplish an 

_ object so likely to prove beneficial to those most concerned. 'The 
governors of each charity ought further to remember that, having 
been endowed by former beneficent monarchs, the one to relieve 
bodily disease, the other to alleviate mental alienation, even should 
one institution ultimately gain a few thousands by the transaction, 
such result will merely enable the recipient to dispense a larger share 
of relief. 

“Should any sacrifice be requisite in order to effect such great 
benefits, it ought certainly to be made on the part of the Bethlehem 
governors, who would not only thereby get rid of a building much 
behind the present age in its internal capabilities for treating lu- 
natics, but would also be able to construct another hospital in a more 
eligible rural situation, not far from London, which shall combine — 
many modern improvements dictated by science and experience. In 
fact, it is almost impossible to calculate the advantages of the re- 
moval of Bethlehem Hospital to some more rural district, having 
spacious grounds adjacent for open-air exercise and for the out-door 
employment of patients—so necessary in the treatment of insanity. 

“It is admitted on all hands that the removal of Bethlehem Hos- 
pital is urgently called for. Why does it still encumber the ground ?P 
Why are its unhappy inmates still detained from the country which 
invites them? At the present moment, the Paris municipality is 
removing the Salpétriére into the country; and every capital and 
large town in Europe is following, or has already adopted, analogous 
proceedings. Should the authorities of Bethlehem Hospital unfor- 
tunately hesitate to follow a movement so universal, and which is so 
cordially sanctioned by the public and by the medical profession, but 
finally determine to remain at Lambeth, their decision will be 
regarded as a deliberate adhesion to bygone theories, a perpetuation 
of the obstinate policy which has several times brought the adminis- 
tration of Bethlehem into conflict with the Government, and a 
wanton cruelty towards the helpless creatures committed to their 
charge.” 


The suggestion here put forward with reference to making the 
Corporation of London an umpire in the question at issue, 1s 
exceedingly judicious, and ought to be adopted, so as to settle 
all points in dispute in an amicable manner. This we may 
assert confidently, if the present most opportune occasion to 
realize two great public improvements, which will benefit 
numerous sufferers labouring under bodily and mental 
disease, be not taken advantage of, and that quickly, the time 
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will assuredly arrive when Bethlem must emigrate to the 
country; and then posterity may justly assert how 1mprudently 
the authorities acted not to have effected such an important 
change, which during 1863 it was in their power to have accom- 
plished by negotiations with their sister Royal hospital of 
St. Thomas. 





MEDICO-LEGAL TRIALS IN LUNACY. 
THE BRIDPORT MURDER. 


Cuarues Fooxs, forty-nine, farmer, was placed at the bar, charged 
with the wilful murder of Daniel Joseph Stone, at Walditch, on the 
2oth August, 1862. 

Mr. Collier, Q.C., said the prisoner was a farmer occupying a good 
position in his parish. The deceased was the first cousin of the 
prisoner, and a near neighbour. ‘These near relatives and neighbours 
could not agree, the prisoner showing a violent feeling of animosity 
against his cousin. On the morning of the 29th, the prisoner was 
standing outside his door with a gun in his hand. The deceased 
passed by within a short distance of where he was standing. He put 
the gun to his shoulder, took deliberate aim, and shot him at the 
back of the head. The prisoner returned to his own house, went 
upstairs, and locked himself in his bedroom, and a few minutes after 
another report of a gun was heard from where he was. ‘he door 
was broken open, and he was found on the floor, sensible, but 
wounded. A gun was found close by him, of which one barrel would 
appear to have been recently discharged; the other was not dis- 
charged, but was loaded with powder only. An inspector of police 
was sent for, and he cautioned him to be careful in what he said. 
Notwithstanding that caution, he used the words, ‘Of course he is 
dead—he’s been teazing me a long while;’ and added, “ He has 
made me very nervous for the last month.” And upon another 
occasion he said something to the effect that he understood and 
wished that Stone was dead. 

Mr. Hay, a surgeon of Bridport, made an examination of the 
body of deceased; then went to the prisoner’s house, found his 
mouth bleeding, his lip blackened, and there was a scorched appear- 
ance. ‘The left eyebrow was blackened, and also the skin above the 
eyebrow. ‘There was a large wound on the forehead, exposing the 
bone with the edges blackened. ‘The wound was about two inches 
long, and eleven and a half inches broad. It had ceased bleeding, 
but there was a pool of blood in the room. His pulse was thick, but 
feeble. He was much excited. Attended him before a good many 
years ago. At that time he had his room fastened in with blankets 
and carpets to keep out the air, quite against my wish. ‘That was 
about seventeen years ago. He was suffering then from hypo- 
chondria, from dyspepsia. 
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Mr. Coleridge addressed the jury for the prisoner. He said, 
although the act was done, it was not done by the prisoner when he 
was ina state of mind that rendered him responsible for it—that 
although he did the act, it was not the act of his mind, and he was 
entitled to that protection which the law gives to persons whom it 
has pleased God in His own mysterious providence to afflict with 
insanity. An amount of evidence very far short of what is called 
idiotey, justifies a jury in saying a man is not guilty. If there is a 
delusion or a diseased impulse to the mind, connected with the 
act which has been done, so that the act which has been done is 
directly the result of the mental disease, the man ceases to be re- 
sponsible. 

Dr. Smith, of Weymouth, from time to time attended Fooks. 
Saw him first in the year 1846. He was in a state of debility and 
considerable nervousness—a highly nervous and excited state. He 
consulted me frequently by letter. Afterwards attended him till 
within six weeks of this occurrence. On Friday, 29th August, was 
sent to see him. Found a large wound upon his head. His lips 
were very much swollen and blackened from powder. He said he 
supposed he must not have been in his right mind, and he would 
shoot one hundred men under such provocation. He said he had 
been traduced, and all had been going wrong for some time. 

Dr. Harrington Tuke went to the gaol and had a conversation of 
three quarters of an hour’s duration with the prisoner. ‘“ He talked 
freely enough at first, and although I told him I was a mad doctor, 
he paid much more attention to the surgeon and deputy-governor 
than to me. He said his general health was now good; that he had 
not required medical treatment while in the gaol; that he slept well 
every night; that everybody was very kind to him, and that he was 
as comfortable as could be; that he knew the position he was in, and 
how dreadful it was. I asked him about his first illness. He said 
he saw Dr. Smith sixteen or eighteen years ago—had seen him at 
intervals ever since—he had suffered from terrible pains in the head, 
and was very bad in his inside, too. I told him I thought his inside 
seemed very well then, and he said I was wrong—that he still had pains 
in his head, and Dr. Smith told him he had no coat to his stomach 
at all. He spoke freely about this unhappy attack on Mr. Stone, said 
he never thought he should have hurt anybody. I asked him if he 
thought he was deranged at the time. He said, ‘Oh, no, no, sir, I 
beant mad.’ I asked him if Stone had injured him in any way. He 
said, ‘ No, not exactly that; he was always mocking and scoffing at 
me, and spreading reports of my character.’ I pressed him for an 
instance, but he would not give one. He said he did not know why © 
he did it, but he knew he didit. At the close of the interview, about 
half an hour after, | went over this again, and he repeated what he 
had said. I said, ‘You must remember some act; and Mr. Fooks 
evidently took great pains, against his own interests, to remember 
something, and then he said, ‘ Weil, I was once told an acre and a 
half of my fields had been planted with docks, and sure enough there 
it was, and Stone might have done it.”’ He didn’t shoot him for 
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that, but for taking away his character. He thought Stone might 
have listened at the windows. He was very unwilling to speak 
about persons jeering at him; ‘ But,’ he said, ‘ I suppose, sir, 1 must 
tell you.’ He seemed to think he must answer my questions. He 
said he saw Stone from his window, coming up the road, that he fell 
all of a daze, that he snatched up a loaded gun, ran down to the 
door, and discharged it at Mr. Stone. Mr. Goode, the surgeon, 
asked him if he was aware of the dreadful deed he’d done. He 
said, ‘ Lord bless’ee, sir, I thought no more of it than shooting a 
rabbit.’ J then asked him about his attempt at suicide; he became 
dreadfully agitated, and said, ‘I can’t bear to talk about it.’ He said 
he put the barrel nearly to his mouth—that he could not kill him- 
self, the gun only containing wadding and powder. He therefore 
loaded again, and fired at his own head. Hecould give no reason but 
that he was ‘quite loosed;’ he wouldn’t have killed himself for all 
Dorchester. The neighbours used to scoff and jeer at him, but he 
did not know why, and he sent away two of his men during the hay- 
making time, because they mocked and scoffed him. Mocking and 
scoffing he frequently complained of. He said he never threatened 
suicide, but if Dr. Smith said he did, he supposed he did. He quite 
knew his position. He thought he had no chance to-morrow. Did 
not know what defence there could be. I could do nothing for him. 
He said he wanted his niece to get him a game certificate before she 
left. I said that was an odd thing for a man who was going to shoot 
another. He laughed at this, and said ’twas. That others laugh and 
jeer at them is a common delusion among insane people, and my ex- 
amination left no doubt on my mind but that he is at this moment 
of unsound mind ; that he has homicidal and suicidal tendencies, which 
come on periodically —the natural characteristic of the disease. I 
would also say that the particular form of malady under which he 
suffers renders nugatory any effort at self-control. ‘The will especially 
suffers in such cases, and I do not believe him responsible for his 
actions.” 

Witness said Esquirol was a great authority in lunacy. A passage 
from his work, describing the state of a person who acted from uncon- 
trollable impulse, was re ad, and he subscribed to its accuracy. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Collier: Do you adopt the idea of an irre- 
sistible tendency to commit homicide P—Witness: I never saw such 
a case.—Mr. Collier: Then you do not believe this to be a case of 
irresistible tendency to commit homicide f—Witness: Oh yes, I do, 
when there is disease of the brain.—Mr. Collier: Do you believe in 
an irresistible tendency to steal P—Witness: Again I must say, if he 
has disease of the brain. I should require evidence of a diseased 
brain.—Mr. Collier: At the same time you consider there is a disease 
of the brain which develops itself into an inclination to steal ?—Wit- 
ness bowed assent.—That is called A leptomania, is 1b not P— Witness ; 
That is the scientific term.—Mr. Collier: You are a Kleptomaniac ? 
(laughter). I mean you believe in Kleptomania ?—Witness: You 
have said so, 1 don’t say so at all—a man may be mad, and have an 
inclination to steal, but there must be disease of the brain.— Mr. 
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Collier: Then do you believe in a homicidal mania that may be called 
pure and simple or not >—Witness: 1 never saw such a case, but the 
evidence is so irresistible, I must believe it—Mr. Collier: I under- 
stand you to say it is a very common thing for a madman to sup- 
pose that persons are jeering at him. I think I might ask you 
whether that is not a common thing in ordinary life, wih Eon ue 
are not mad ?— Witness: I was alluding 
idea that everybody is laughing at you. My opinion of his 1 insanity 
was partly based on his statement that Stone had annoyed him. [f 
had no means of knowing if it was true-—Mr. Collier: Then if that 
was founded in truth, your opinion would be altered P— Witness : 
No, it would not. Supposing it had been proved that Stone had 
jeered or laughed at him, it would not account for the excessive re- 
venge he took. It would lessen the delusion, but be an exagge- 
ration of the fact, which would amount to insanity.—Mr. Collier: 
Then do I understand you to lay down the principle that a man can 
never be so far aggravated as to shoot a man unless he is mad P— 
Witness: A man in the height of passion might; but a man de- 
liberately to go and shoot another and then himself because he was 
mocked and jeered, seems to be inconsistent with sanity.— Mr. Collier : 
You think it would be evidence of insanity for a man to shoot 
another, unless immediately after the jeers p—Witness: Or unless a 
man had showed such a disposition to be consistent with his former 
life—Mr. Collier: Well, suppose you find that the man was of such 
a temper that he had declined to be reconciled—that he had thrown 
a stone at him—would that alter your opinion ?—Witness: I should 
assume the same delusion was still going on. ‘There was more here 
than jeering—taking away his character, traducing him. —WMr. Collier: 
Well, supposing it had been shown that he had done so, that would 
account for it P—Witness: That would account for his anger, but not 
for his shooting.—Mr. Collier: Then do you think that if a man 
shoots another for jeering, he must have been under a delusion P— 
Witness: No; I think you are putting it too strong.—Mr. Collier: 
You don’t go that length P—Witness: No. The witness said he took 
all the cireumstances together, and the circumstances remaining what 
they are, his opinion was unaltered. 

The Judge: Could you say, as a man of science, that a man, who 
for the last three years had been in the constant use of fire-arms, and 
never attempted homicide before, is under the influence of a homi- 
cidal mania ? 

Witness: I do not; in this particular case, my lord, it came on in 
paroxysms. There appear to have been three marked paroxysms ; 
one sixteen years ago, another eight, and another six months. During 
that time—the last five or six months—I am surprised that he did 
not kill any one, but before that the exacerbations did not come on. 

The Judge: That don’t answer my question. Do you, as a man 
of science, think that you are justified in saying that a man who had 
used firearms, day after day, morning, noon, and night, and has 
never attempted it before, is under incurable homicidal mania ? 

Witness: The homicidal mania is not a case that has come much 
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within my experience. J think it to be a‘means of delusion which 
were occasionally—only occasionally—beyond his control; and that. 
at this particular time. 

The Judge: You have heard all the evidence in this case. Asa 
man of science, from what you have seen of the prisoner and what 
you have heard of the case, can you undertake to say that when he 
raised the gun against Mr. Stone, he did not know it would kill him. 

Witness: I am sorry to say I think he did know it would kill him, 
but I think he pulled the trigger against the natural and healthy 
promptings of the mind, that he could not control himself. I have 
seen patients of my own exclaim with regret against their tendency 
to suicide, and immediately after attempt it. 

The Judge: From what you have heard of this case and seen, can 
you, as a professional man, with due regard to the solemnity of your 
oath, say that, in your opinion, at the time he fired that gun, he did 
not know that what he was doing was wrong ? 

Witness: I have the greatest difficulty in answering that question. 
He certainly knows it is wrong now. But, on my oath, whether he 
knew it to be right or wrong, he was under an uncontrollable impulse. 

The Judge: That is, an homicidal mania beyond his own control ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Good, surgeon at the gaol, had frequently seen the prisoner 
since September 4th, and had no opportunity of seeing anything that 
would justify his saying he is insane. 

Conversed with him ?—Frequently ; did not observe any inco- 
herency ; did not see anything that would indicate insanity ; had not 
discovered he suffered under any delusion. My principal study of 
mania has not been obtained from -books but from common sense. 
When you converse witha man I do not think much professional 
skill is required. In the course of a long conversation you might 
arrive at the truth. 

Mr. Curme, surgeon, during the absence of Mr. Good, attended the 
prisoner from September 19th to October 7th. Saw him every day, 
conversed with him, but not to any great extent. During the whole 
time he visited him, he did not see any indication to suicide or to 
homicide. 

Mr. Collier rephied upon the whole case. The main facts of this 
case were unfortunately too clear. It was too clear that the prisoner 
shot the unfortunate man; he was afraid it was too clear, that when 
he raised the gun to his shoulder he knew he should kill him; that 
~ he had a grudge against him of long standing, and that on one occa- 
sion he went so far as to throw a stone through a hedge at his cousin. 
Commenting on the evidence of Dr. luke, he hoped that gentleman 
would acquit him of giving offence if he spoke of him in the terms he 
himself had used, as the Mad Doctor. Men whose business it is to 
look out for insanity are apt to discover it where others do not find 
it to exist, and he had heard that some gentlemen of this class pushed 
their opinions so far as to believe that there were very few people 
perfectly sane. Who was likely to have formed the best opinion 
upon the case—the prison surgeons, who had seen the man for six 
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months, or Dr. Tuke, who saw him for three hours? It is a most 
dangerous doctrine to society to set up a man’s ungovernable passions 
as a proof of his insanity. It does not do for men who owe an 
inveterate grudge against their neighbours, instead of endeavouring 
to smother it, to feed upon and brood over it. It does not do to say 
he committed murder from an irresistible impulse which he could not 
control. The object of the administration of the law is to make men 
control their evil passions. . 
The Judge commenced by saying, that although some exceptions 
had been taken by both the learned counsel to the conduct of the 
ease, he himself could not remember anything to have been done that 
he could wish undone. It appeared to him that they were at that 
moment in as favourable a position to dispose of the case as it was 
possible to be in. It was a case, he need not tell them, of the most 
serious character, and it was a case peculiar for them. They had to 
decide it, and when he had discharged his duty of reading through the 
evidence, it would be theirs to say, ay or no, was Daniel Stone wil- 
fully and feloniously murdered by Charles Fooks, of his malice afore- 
thought. Before he went through the evidence, let him state what the 
law is. He must tell them that the law presumes all homicide to be 
murder unless the contrary be proved. It was not incumbent on the 
prosecution (although it had been done most properly in this case) to 
show malice; if was enough to prove the prisoner had killed a man, 
leaving to him the duty of excusing or palliating the act. Their whole 
object ought to be the elucidation of truth. The lives of innocent 
men were dear to their country; but it was also equally important 
that murder should not go unpunished. He would now state what 
the law of insane delusions was. It was not pretended that the pri- 
soner at the bar was generally insane, not contended that his reason 
was destroyed, or that he had not mind enough to conduct all the or- 
dinary business of life. He was thought sane enough in his parish 
to be waywarden and overseer, and though not a good accountant, 
he was trusted by his parish as a man of good sense and ability for 
such important offices. It was plain by the evidence, that up to the 
29th of August he managed his own farm and conducted all the busi- 
ness of life without failing in any respect in intellect. There was not 
a single witness to show his mind had become so weak that it was 
easy to overreach him, Now, the law of insane delusions he took to 
be this: If a man is really under an insane delusion as to the exis- 
tence of: a state of things which, if they did exist, would justify or 
excuse the act, then he is not punishable for having done it. If, for 
instance, when the prisoner raised his gun to his shoulder, he believed 
Stone was about to kill him, then, inasmuch as if Stone had tried to 
do so, it would have been lawful to resist him, the prisoner would be 
excused for killing Stone. But if he was under the imsane delusion 
only that he owed an inveterate grudge because he had jeered at him, 
it would utterly fail to justify his act. 1t would be for them to say 
whether such irresistible impulse—such homicidal mania existed in 
the mind of the prisoner as had been set up. It must be clearly 
proved to their satisfaction, that at the time the prisoner did the act 
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he was labouring under such a defect of reason as not to know what 
he was about. The learned Judge then proceeded to review the evi- 
dence. Whether he intended to destroy himself or not he thought 
was quite immaterial, It might on the one hand be evidence of de- 
lusion—on the other, of a feeling that he might as well die at once as 
wait for his execution. With regard tothe imputation that common 
sense is inferior to science, I must say, said the learned Judge, I don’t 
think it is better, although common sense is often informed by science. 
Jf common sense is not to decide, you ought not to be in that box; 
as juries do not pretend, and are not expected to have any scientific 
knowledge, and after all it is a matter of common sense enlightened by 
such scientific evidence as the law allows to be laid before you; but 
still it is for you to decide by your common sense whether his mind 
was in such a state as not to know he was doing wrong. You are 
not to be deprived of the exervise of your common sense because a 
gentleman comes from London and tells you scientific sense. . Very 
often the evidence of scientific gentlemen, particularly of that honour- 
able profession, is but common sense. Referring to the evidence of 
the delusions of the prisoner, his Lordship said, supposing that Stone 
was spreading reports traducing his character is not a sufficient excuse 
for the killing. It is for you to judge whether this man was under 
the influence of an irresistible influence to kill people. Then, with 
respect to the evidence of Drs. Good and Curme, it was given quite 
ereditably, and he did not see the slightest disposition on their parts 
to use one more word against the prisoner than they felt themselves 
bound to do by the solemn nature of their oaths. His Lordship, in 
conclusion, said: This is the whole of the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion, and for the defence. I have done my best to lay it fully and 
impartially before you. I tell you now, as I told you in the be- 
ginning, this is not a question for me to decide, but for you. It is 
my solemn duty to tell you what the law is upon this point, and your 
solemn duty, honestly, conscientiously, and firmly to apply that law 
- to the facts of the case, to come to an honest conclusion which’ you 
can reflect on with satisfaction, even though it be with regret, to the 
last days of your lives. I have now to tell you as a matter of law, 
that although you may be satisfied this man had some insane delu- 
sions ; yet, if at the time he did this act he knew the nature of that 
act, and knew what he was doing, and what the consequence would 
be, and also that it was wrong, then itis your duty to find him guilty ; 
but, if taking into your calm and conscientious consideration all the 
circumstances of the history of his disease for the last seventeen years, 
disease in the chest, disease in the head, the frequent expressions of 
his readiness and willingness to kill any one, you really and seriously 
think that at the time he pulled the trigger of that gun and shot 
Stone, he did not know what the effect of what he was doing would 
be, or what was the nature of his act, or that he was in such a state 
of mind as to be insane, so that he did not know it was wrong, then 
it is your duty to find him not guilty. I don’t know that I need say 
anything more, but I beg of you not to hurry to a conclusion, and I 
am sure you will discuss fully and carefully the case. Do not allow 
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any sense of fatigue or weariness to prevent you giving it the fullest 
possible investigation, and when you have made up your minds like 
honest men, be it for the Crown or prisoner, the public will be 
satisfied with the way you have attended to the case, and you may 
look back upon it without a feeling of reproach. Consider -your 
verdict. 

The jury retired at seven o’clock, and returned a verdict of guilty. 

The learned Judge said: I am pained to say that I see no reason 
for doubting that the jury have come to a correct conclusion, or for 
doubting that you, under the influence of your bad passions and 
of your ill-feeling to the unfortunate deceased, whom you sent, without 
any time to make his peace with God, out of this world, have been 
guilty of the most heinous offence with which you have been charged. 
It is my duty, and it is a duty not merely of justice but of charity and 
kindness to you, to tell you that I cannot hold out to you the smallest 
hope that your life will ‘be spared. 





Av the Maidstone Assizes, before Mr. Justice Wightman, the young 
man Burton, eighteen years old, was indicted for the murder of a 
boy on Chatham Lines last summer. The prisoner, the day after 
the act, gave himself up to the police. He stated that he had felt 
an impulse to kill some one; that he had sharpened his knife for the 
purpose, and went out to find somebody on whom he should use it; 
that the poor boy was the first person he saw; that he followed him 
to a convenient place, knocked him down, cut his throat, knelt upon 
him, and pressed the blood out of him until he was dead. This was 
the account which the prisoner had himself given of the act, and the 
only question was as to his accountability for it. 

When called upon to plead, he appeared quite to understand the 
nature of the case, and at once said “ Guilty ;” and upon the clerk of 
assize explaining that the charge was that he had wilfully and mali- 
ciously murdered the boy, he again said that he desired to plead 
“ Guilty.” 

Mr. Ribton (counsel for the prisoner) said his delusion was that 
he desired to be hung; but 

The learned Judge, with great firmness of voice and tone, at once 
said: Let the prisoner understand that the charge is one of wilful 
murder, and that the plea of “ Not guilty” did not mean a denial 
that he might be guilty of the act, but the effect of it was no 
more than that he desired to be put upon his trial, and it was far 
better, for all purposes, that the prisoner should plead “ Not guilty,” 
in order thus to be put upon his trial; and (said the learned Judge, 
with great emphasis) “ I warn the prisoner that the plea of ‘ Guilty’ 

will have no effect whatever upon the Court in averting the sentence 
of the law, and I advise him, therefore, to retract that plea and plead 
* Not guilty.” 

The prisoner, who had listened with apparent intelligence, at once 
pleaded “ Not guilty.” 

Lhe effect of this, as a comment upon the statement of the prisoner’s 
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counsel that he was labouring under insane delusion, was obviously 
very great. 

Mr. Barrow, for the prosecution, adverted to the defence of insanity 
which he understood was to be set up, as to which it would be for the 
prisoner’s counsel to call evidence to establish it. He would remind 
the jury that every man was presumed to be sane until the contrary 
was proved, and that in the circumstances of the case itself there 
was nothing to indicate the presence of insanity in the mind of the 
prisoner. On the contrary, he gave the most clear account, not only of 
the manner in which he had committed the act, but of the feelings under 
which he had done it, and of the manner in which he had been engaged 
during the day on which the deed was done. 

The prisoner was proved to have said, “ I murdered the boy on the 
Lines ;” that he stuck him in the neck, and threw him down, “grasped 
him by the neck, and squeezed him until the blood gushed out of his 
nose and mouth; that he knelt upon his belly, and trampled upon his 
face and neck. : 

All these details were given voluntarily. 

The police superintendent stated that when he gave the prisoner the 
usual caution, he said, “ I have made up my mind to tell the truth, and 
to tell you all about it,” and then went on to give a variety of parti- 
culars as to the place and mode of murder. On a subsequent occasion 
he said to the superintendent, “ I want to tell you some more par- 
ticulars.”’ 

This was the case for the prosecution. 

The prisoner throughout seemed to follow the evidence with perfect 
intelligence, and as it went on, although at first he seemed indifferent, 
and now and then smiled at some casual detail, he appeared to be aware 
of its importance; and when his counsel rose to address the jury, 
listened to him with earnest attention. 

Mr. Ribton addressed the jury at some length on his behalf, not 
disputing the facts, but enforcing a defence on the ground of insanity. 
He said the law on the subject was now completely established. 
There were two cases in particular upon which he relied. One of 
them was the case of Hatfield, who had fired at George III., and 
was defended by Mr. Erskine on the ground of insanity. It was 
proved that he believed he was in communication with the Almighty, 
and that it was for the welfare of the world that his own life should 
be sacrificed ; and with that view-he committed the act in order that 
he might be executed, going about it with the utmost deliberation. 
No doubt it was proved that the man had suffered a wound on the 
head which had caused an injury to the brain. Still it also appeared 
that he was under the influence of the delusion when he committed 
the act. ‘The other case was that of Macnaghten who, in 1843, was 
tried for the murder of Mr. Drummond, and defended by the present 
Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn. On that occasion Dr. Forbes Winslow 
gave scientific and speculative evidence on the subject of insanity 
(never having seen the prisoner before the act), the result of which 
was that the Attorney-General (Sir William Foilett) abandoned the 
prosecution. It appeared in that case that there was nothing in the 
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prisoner’s conduct which could denote the absence of intelligence 
or sanity, but that there was a conspiracy to injure him, and 
that he did the act under the influence of this delusion. The 
speeches of Mr. Erskine and of Mr. Cockburn contained the whole 
law and science of the subject. Undoubtedly, it was not enough 
that there should be delusion if the party knew the difference between 
good and evil or between right and wrong. If, however, that rule 
were rigidly applied, no one would escape whose reason was not 
wholly prostrated. The great majority of these unhappy persons 
were sane enough in their ordinary acts and conduct; but they were 
under the influence of delusions. Therefore Mr. Erskine had laid it 
down that delusion was the true character of lunacy. It was true, 
he admitted, that he must show the relation between the disease and 
the deed, and said, ‘‘I must prove, not only that the prisoner was 
lunatic (in this sense of the term), but that the act was the imme- 
diate offspring of the disease.’”’ The test, therefore, was not whether 
or not the prisoner knew the nature of the act, or knew that it was 
wrong. So Mr. Cockburn cited many authorities to the like effect : 
—“ The question,” said Mr. Cockburn, “is not whether the individual 
knew that he was killing another, but whether, under a delusion of 
the mind, he did an act which he would not have done but for that 
delusion.” That was the real and true test; and applying it to the 
present case, the evidence showed that but for the éffect of a delusion 
the prisoner would not have done the deed. It might be that he 
knew he was doing what was wrong, but if he did it funder the 
influence of a delusion he was not responsible, for he could no more 
help his delusion than he could the colour of his eyes or of his hair. 
The nature of man consisted of various faculties or elements, some 
moral and some mental, and some might be sound and sane while 
others were diseased. He cited the resolutions of the Judges (in 
answer to the House of Lords), agreed to after Macnaghten’s case, 
as to the defence of insanity in criminal cases. 

“ Assuming that your Lordships’ inquiries are confined to those 
persons who labour under partial delusions only and are not in other 
respects insane, we are of opinion that, notwithstanding the party 
did the act complained of with a view, under the influence of insane 
delusion, of redressing or avenging some supposed grievance or injury, 
or of producing some public benefit, he is, nevertheless, punishable 
according to the nature of the crime committed, if he knew at the 
time of committing such crime that he was acting contrary to law.” 
“That the jury ought to be told in all cases that every man is 
presumed to be sane, and to possess a sufficient degree of reason to 
be responsible for his crimes, until the contrary be proved to their 
satisfaction ; and that to establish a defence on the ground of insanity 
it must be clearly proved that at the time of the committing of the 
act the party accused was labouring under such a defect of reason 
from disease of the mind as not to know the nature and quality of the 
act he was doing, or, if he did know it, that he did not know he was 
doing wrong. ‘The mode of putting the latter part of the question 
_to the jury on these occasions has generally been, whether the accused 
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at the time of doing the act knew the difference between right and 
wrong; which mode, though rarely, if ever, leading to any mistake 
with the jury, is not, we conceive, so accurate when put generally and 
in the abstract as when put as to the party’s own knowledge of right 
and wrong in respect to the very act with which he is charged; if 
the accused was conscious that the act was one which he ought not 
to do, and if that act was contrary to the law of the land; and the 
usual course, therefore, has been to leave the question to the jury 
whether the party accused had a sufficient degree of reason to know 
that he was doing an act that was wrong; and this course we think 
is correct, accompanied with such observations as the circumstances 
of each particular case may require.”’ 

He went on to argue that the real effect of these answers was, that 
it was not enough that the accused knew the nature of the act, if he 
did it under delusions. After having at considerable length dealt 
with the general question, the learned counsel came to the particular 
evidence on which he should uphold the defence of insanity. In the 
first place he should prove that there was insanity in the family, and 
he cited Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence to show that a predisposi- 
tion to insanity was frequently transmitted from parent to child, 
especially by the mother. The prisoner’s mother had been twice in 
a lunatic asylum, and though now at home, was under some degree of 
aberration. A younger brother of the prisoner was nearly lunatic. 
The prisoner was always eccentric and strange in his conduct, and 
unlike other boys. He had not merely been eccentric—there were 
proofs of a depraved and perverted mind. He had been known to 
kill cats, put them in a pie, and send them to the bakehouse. [The 
prisoner here smiled, but resumed the aspect of deep attention. | 
The learned counsel went on to urge the topic of “ homicidal mania,” 
and observed that the medical profession did not assent to the doc- 
trine laid down by the Judges on the subject, and held that it was 
not enough that the criminal knew the act to be wrong, but that it 
must appear that he had the full control over the faculties of the will. 
He went on to cite other passages from Dr. Taylor’s work to the like 
effect, describing, as an indication of this species of insanity, a morbid 
desire to be hanged; and he urged that the prisoner’s conduct after 
the deed evinced the existence of this desire. It was, he urged, latent 
to the last, aud could not be detected as bodily disease might be. 
Hence it was a matter, necessarily, of medical science and skill, and 
he was unfortunately unable, on the part of the prisoner, to bring 
down from London any of the great lights of the profession, and 
could only call one medical man. 

After the evidence of various parties as to peculiarities in the pri- 
soner’s conduct and apparent vacancy of mind, a surgeon practising 
at Chatham was called, and stated that he had attended the prisoner’s 
family, and had sent his mother on two occasions to a lunatic asylum. 
She was low and desponding, and attempted suicide. The prisoner’s 
brother, too, was of weak intellect. He was peculiar-looking and was 
dissipated. He answered in monosyllables, and used silly expressions. 
As to hereditary insanity, he agreed with Dr. Taylor, and he believed 
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his to be the opinion of all eminent writers. So, also, he agreed with 
Dr. Taylor as to “ homicidal mania.’’ All these aberrations had their 
origin in functional organic derangement of the brain, which could 
not always be detected even in dissection after death, and which was 
necessarily matter of speculative opinion. On two occasions he had at- 
tended the prisoner himself, and believed he was labouring under what 
in the profession would be considered a “ moral insanity’’—that is, he 
knows perfectly well what he is doing, but has no control over himself. 

Mr. RKibton.—I presume that by moral insanity you mean a disease 
of the moral feelings as distinguished from the intellectual ? By the 
moral feelings I mean the propensities. May they be diseased while 
the intellectual faculties are sound ? 

; as a matter of science, I should say so. 

The learned Judge.—As a matter of science! It is hardly neces- 
sary to have recourse to science to learn that the moral faculties may 
be diseased while the intellectual faculties are sound. No doubt 
there may bea disease of the moral feelings while the man is in per- 
fect possession of his senses. 

Mr. Ribton said he desired to show a moral disease distinct from 
depravity. 

The witness went on to state thaf, in his opinion, it was reasonable 
to believe that there must in sucha case be some derangement of the 
brain—some deviation from the normal condition of the brain. Hav- 
ing heard the evidence in this case, was of that opinion as regarded 
the prisoner. 

The learned Judge.—Do you consider it a mark of moral disease 
that he should eat a piece of a cat? 

Mr. hibton suggested that the question was, in what sense the 
word “ moral” was used. 

The learned Judge observed that the difficulty was to know in 
what sense the word was used. 

The witness said a man might be able to work out a proposition in 
Euclid, and yet might eat a piece of a cat. The intellectual 
functions might be unimpaired, whilst the moral functions were de- 
ranged. 

In cross-examination, the witness stated that he believed the 
prisoner knew what he was doing, but that an impulse came upon 
him which he could not control; and he cited and adopted an opinion 
of Dr. Forbes Winslow’s, that no man could commit suicide in a state 
of sanity. He believed that the prisoner had no proper control over 
his actions. He had a knowledge of right and wrong, but could not 
control his actions. 

Witnesses were then called on the part of the prosecution to rebut 
the defence of insanity thus set up. 

Mr. Joy, the surgeon of the county prison, stated that he had 
observed the prisoner ever since he was put in confinement, and in 
his opinion he was perfectly sane, nor did he ever observe that he 
was underany delusion. The prisoner had certainly said that justice 
would not be done if he were not executed. When pressed as to 
whether he had not heard him express a desire to be hanged, he said 
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that he had not himself heard him say so. When asked: Suppose 
aman with a desire to be hanged, committing a homicide with that 
object, would that be a mark of insanity ? The witness said he thought 
it would be, but that he had not heard or read of any case of that 
kind, except that of Macnaghten. 

Another of the medical attendants was called, and gave similar 
evidence as to his belief in the prisoner’s sanity. 

Mr. Ribton, in summing up the evidence for the defence, insisted 
that the prisoner had a vehement desire to be hanged, and urged that 
this was the strongest proof of insanity. 

Mr. Barrow replied on the part of the prosecution. ‘The question 
was whether the prisoner, at the time of the act he committed, was in 
such a state of mind as not to be responsible for his actions. ‘The de- 
fence set up really came to this—that a man was not responsible for his 
actions if he was not in full possession of the moral or intellectual facul- 
ties. But that was not enough, and the rule of law, as laid down by the 
Judges, was that the man was responsible if he knew right from wrong, 
and knew that hewas committing an offence against the laws of God and 
nature. The evidence in this case did not show that the prisoner did 
not know he was doing wrong. In the cases cited there was evidence 
of delusions leading to homicide. Here, on the contrary, there was 
no evidence of any delusions at all. The argument for the defence 
came to this—that a defect in the moral faculties was tantamount to 
insanity, and went wholly to confound depravity with insanity. Why, 
all criminality more or less must involve some defect or-alienation of 
the moral faculties. So, according to this theory of insanity, there 
could be no such thing as criminality, or crime would easily secure a 
perfect impunity. 

Mr. Justice Wightman, summing up the case, said the jury were 
engaged in one of the most momentous inquiries which could occupy 
the minds of men, and which was one of the deepest importance to 
the interests of society. There was no doubt about the act; the 
only question was whether the prisoner at the time he committed it 
“was in such a state of mind as not to be responsible for it. ‘The 
prisoner’s account of it was that he had done it from a morbid 
feeling; that he was tired of life, and wished to be rid of it. No 
doubt prisoners had been acquitted of murder on the ground of 
insanity; but the question was, what were the cases in which men 
were to be absolved from responsibility on that ground. Hatfield’s 
case differed from the present, for there wounds had been received on 
the head which were proved to have injured the brain. In the more 
recent case of Macnaghten, the Judges had laid down the rule to be 
that there must, to raise the defence, be a defect of reason from 
disease of the mind, so as that the person did not know the nature 
and quality of the act he committed, or did not know whether it 
was right or wrong. Now, to apply this rule to the present case 
would be the duty of the jury. It was not mere eccentricity of 
conduct which made a man legally irresponsible for his acts. The 
medical man called for the defence defined homicidal mania to be a 
propensity to kill, and described a moral insanity under which a 
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man, perfectly aware that it was wrong to do so, killed another 
under an uncontrollable impulse. This would appear to be a most 
dangerous doctrine, and fatal to the interests of society and the 
security of life. Surely such a theory was as contrary to common 
sense as it undoubtedly was to law. The rule, as laid down by the 
Judges, was quite inconsistent with such a view, for it was that a 
man was responsible for his actions if he knew the difference between 
right and wrong. It was urged that the prisoner did the act to be 
hanged, and so was under an insane delusion; but what delusion was 
he under? So far from it, it showed that he was quite conscious of 
the nature of the act and of its consequences. He was supposed to 
desire to be hanged, and in order to attain the object, committed 
murder. That might show a morbid state of mind, but not delusion. 
Homicidal mania, again, showed no delusion. It merely showed a 
morbid desire for blood. Delusion meant the belief in what did not 
exist. The question for the jury was whether the prisoner at the 
time he committed the act was labouring under such a species of 
insanity as to be unaware of the nature, the character, or the conse- 
quences of the act he committed. In other words, whether he was 
incapable of knowing that what he did was wrong. If so, they 
should acquit him; if otherwise, they should find a verdict of guilty. 

The jury pronounced a verdict of Gurnry. 

In passing sentence, the learned Judge addressed the prisoner in a 
very emphatic tone in these terms: The jury, who are the proper 
judges of the fact, and who have, I am sure, attended most carefully 
to the evidence, have come to the conclusion that you are guilty of a 
murder more barbarous and inhuman than any which has come under 
my cognizance during a judicial experience of upwards of twenty 
years. The victim of your crime was a poor little boy between nine 
and ten, described by the witnesses as an intelligent and good little 
boy, who had never, in any way whatever, given you the slightest 
offence, and whom you murdered in a manner and with circumstances 
so cruel that I could not trust myself to dwell upon its shocking 
details. It is said that you laboured under a morbid desire to die by 
the hands of justice, and that for that purpose you committed the 
murder. ‘This morbid desire to part with your own life can hardly be 
called a “delusion ;” and, indeed, the consciousness on your part that 
you could effect your purpose by designedly depriving another of life, 
for which you would have to suffer, as you know, the punishment 
due to the greatest of crimes, shows that you were perfectly able to 
understand the nature and consequences of the act which you were 
committing, and that you knew it was a crime for which, by law, the 
penalty was capital. This was, in truth, a further and, I may say, a 
deep aggravation of the crime; for you designedly intended to com- 
pass your own death by the murder of another. For such a crime as 
yours there can be no hope of mercy in this world, even if you now 
wished it. Let me, then, earnestly entreat you, by sincere repentance 
for this your terrific crime, to endeavour to obtain that mercy 
beyond the grave which you cannot hope for upon earth. The duty 
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only remains for me to pass upon you the sentence of the law. 
The learned Judge then passed sentence of death in the usual form. 

The prisoner, who had listened throughout with serious attention, 
assumed at the close the air of callous indifference, which seemed his 
habitual expression; and after a pause of a few moments, in which 
a sense of awe seemed to struggle with a desire to take a tone of 
bravado, he evidently almost forced himself to brazen it out, and, 
with an impudent smile, said, “Thank you, my Lord,” and went 
quickly down the dock, followed by an audible murmur and almost a 
cry of horror from a densely crowded audience. 
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- Art. I.—GHOSTS, PATENT AND PRESCRIPTIVE. 


** Je n’invente pas, je raconte.’’—CousiN. 


Our ghost-seers would do well to profit by the larger ex- 
perience of some of their Eastern brethren. In dealing with the 
hyperphysical as the physical, it is always advisable to proceed 
from that which is best known to that which is least known. This 
is more particularly the case when, as in recent so-called “ spirit 
manifestations,” we are called upon largely to modify or entirely 
to set aside time-honoured convictions of the supernatural. 
Now, Persia and conterminous countries have luxuriated in 
an affluence of spirits from time immemorial. There the true 
believer is never out of ear-shot of denizens of the other world, 
_and he is apt to be elbowed by them at any moment in the 
highways and byeways, or in places of public resort. The 
ancient rabbins, who at times were subjected to a_ ghostly 
pressure so great that their apparel might be seen to fret beneath 
the spectral attrition, did not move amidst a denser mob of 
spirits than the true believer of our own day. He can never 
be certain, from an ordinary examination, such as we are 
accustomed to bestow upon strangers, that the unknown whom 
he may accidentally jostle in the streets, or who may sit beside 
him in the coffee-shop, or prostrate themselves with him in 
devotion in the mosque, may not be spirits. The inability to 
distinguish a spectral from a real personage at a glance, when 
the former choose to frequent the resorts of men under the ordi- 
nary aspects of true believers, would signify little, if it were not 
that the spirits are prone to take offence and swift to inflict 
punishment when offended. In fact, they are a vindictive race, 
the good spirits equally with the evil; the evil, by reason of their 
ill-begotten nature; the good, consistently with their religious 
No. XI. DD 
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professions. For the good spirits are true Mohammedans, and 
as such they are permitted by the Koran to take vengeance at 
least “‘ equal to the injury that hath been done them.”—(c. xxii.) 

The religious and somewhat pugnacious character of the 
higher orders of Oriental spirits is not an isolated phenomenon. 
It is common, perhaps, to the popular conceptions of the spirit~ 
world of all races and times. The modern spirits of whom Mr. 
Howitt is now constituted the great historian, and Mr. D. D. 
Home is one of the chiefest apostles, possess this character in a 
very appreciable degree. They pride themselves on their quast 
Christianity, and on the fact that the present civil war in 
America was mainly brought about by their machinations. 
“The Northern people as a body,” said the spirit of Wash- 
ington, in a communication made from the spheres on the 7th 
of May, 1861, “have long looked upon slavery with disgust. 
They have felt that it was the great blot upon their name as a 
nation. But they had not, and never would have had, the 
power to relieve themselves from its crushing weight, had they 
not been aided and abetted by spirits who stirred up the 
elements of discord and strife between them and their Northern 
brethren. ‘The South, waxing haughty and presumptuous by 
long immunity in wrong, and fancying in the arrogance of 
feeling engendered partly by her own dominant state which 
slavery has developed, and partly by the lying fabrications of 
newspaper editors, who, if they did not wilfully lie, perverted 
the truth to such an extent that the Southern people were led 
to believe, in their simplicity, that the great majority of the 
minds of the North were on their side—the South, I say, 
instigated by these things, and still more worked upon by the 
unseen work of spirits, their proud and defiant natures naturally 
attract around them, have been hurried, blindly and im- 
petuously, into this war—a war fatal in all worldly points of 
view to them, but rich in blessings to this and all succeeding 
times, morally and spiritually."* ‘This is as pretty a genealogy 


* Essays on Various Subjects ; intended to Elucidate the Causes of the Changes 
coming wpon all the Earth at this present Time, and the Nature of the Oalamities 
that are so rapidly approaching, de. &c. By Joshua, Cuvier, Franklin [Thomas 
Paine, Jesus the Christ], &c. Given through a Lady. New York, 186r. 
p- 194. ‘The Essays in this book,” says the spirit either of George Fox, or of . 
JouN the Apostle, it is not very clear which, in the Preface, ‘‘have been, each 
of them, the united efforts of several spirits, one taking up one part of the theme, 
another spirit another part, when he could bring the ideas with greater facility to 
the medium. She has no proof of this, excepting in the changes of handwriting 
which occurred as the different influences took control. The spirits, however, 
who have most generally written have been Joshua, Cuvier, Franklin, Fox, 
Luther, and the Apostle John. Just as the nature of subject was more nearly 
in rapport with a particular spirit’s magnetism, was that spirit drawn to give 
the influence.” 
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as could be desired of the most deplorable civil strife which the 
world has as yet seen. Was it, indeed, the spirit of Washington 
who made the communication,* or the spirit of that candidate 
for the Presidency who, as the inimitable Mr. Ezekiel Biglow 
records, wrote in answer to certain questions propounded to 
him :— ; 
“ Not but wut abstract war is horrid, 
I sign to that with all my heart,— 
But civlyzation doos get forrid 
Sometimes upon a powder cart.” 


Knowing the revengeful character of the spirits who may be 
about him, visibly or invisibly, it is necessary for the true 
believer to be constantly on his guard, and experience has taught 
him one or two precautions which suffice for all ordinary occa- 
sions. For the same reason that the Irishman terms the fairies 
“Good people,’ the true believer, when speaking of spirits, terms 
them ‘“ Better ones than ourselves ;” and the latter, if a wise 
individual, is careful never to cast anything away, particularly 
anything that is filthy or objectionable, without exclaiming, “ By 
your leave!” ‘The spirits are singularly irate if aught is thrown 
upon them which defiles or injures them, or if they are spoken 
of in any but complimentary terms. ‘The story of the Merchant 
and the Genius in the Arabian Nights is an apt illustration. The 
unfortunate traveller had cast away a date stone carelessly. The 
stone struck a young genius upon the chest and killed him. 
Immediately an enormous Afrite, the father of the slain genius, 
appeared to take summary vengeance. Few will have forgotten 
in what manner the merchant escaped death. Let it not be 
supposed that such an event as*this was peculiar to remote times. 
Scarcely a lustrum and a half ago, we saw a fine young Turkish 
sailor struck down suddenly with convulsions. ‘“ What has 
occasioned this ?” we asked of an attendant. ‘‘ Ah, Effendim,” 
he replied, ‘Omar cast some foul water through the doorway, 
yesternight, without exclaiming ‘ Destur!’ (By your leave). The 
water has befouled a Jinn, and he has punished the offender. 
Omar will die; help is unavailing for him.” In twelve hours, 
the poor fellow was dead, and bis companions took the lesson to 
heart. Happily the Moslem spirits are as amenable to courtesy 
as prone to anger; and the simple utterance of the phrase (so 


* In another portion of the communication, Washington is made to say of the 
North—‘‘ Your armies will be victorious in the South; but shall you rejoice in 
victory?’ The answer is in the negative; and the North is told that it will 
mourn in anguish of spirit over the desolation it has caused in the South, and 
over that love of gold which had determined the fearful troubles now or about to 
be experienced. 
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vulgarized at our railway stations), “By your leave, gentlemen!” 
is all that is needed to prevent unhappy contingencies when the 
spirits are invisible. 

In intercourse with our modern spirits it js also found that 
courtesy is very requisite. The expression of impertinent doubts, 
or the slightest neglect of those polite observances which society 
demands in ordinary life, is apt to be resented. Fortunately, 
the resentment is usually confined to the withdrawal of all com- 
munications with the offending individual. This, however, is to 
be attributed rather to forbearance than want of power. A 
Dr. Gridley records an instance, by no means an isolated one, 
we believe, in which the “ most wrangling and horrible convul- 
sions ’ were caused by spiritual agency. 

The chief difficulty with the Eastern spirits arises, however, 
when they assume the aspect and garb of common humanity, 
and so transformed frequent public places. ‘The thought is not 
pleasant of being hail-fellow-well-met with a spirit without 
knowing it. Not only is the true believer exposed to the chance 
of committing some egregious solecism, spiritually considered, 
but usually there is a spice of malice in a spirit when appearing 
in human form, which is liable to be brought into play without 
any sufficient cause being apparent. It must be understood 
that when spirits thus mix with men, in the guise of men, unless 
the trick of detection is known, there is no distinguishing them 
from ordinary human beings. ‘Their corporeity is not a whit 
less substantial than that of commonplace humanity, their 
clothing as tangible as that fabricated by human hands. This 
high degree of reality, or rather materiality, of the Eastern 
spirits is peculiarly instructive. The remarkable physical 
qualities of modern Occidental spirits, when they have mani- 
fested themselves otherwise than indirectly, have been perpetual 
stumbling-blocks to the sceptical. It was difficult to conceive 
the notion of an incorporeal being indistinguishable from a 
corporeal: yet the conception was necessary if the supra-mundane 
character of certain ‘‘ spirit manifestations” was to be admitted. 
For example, in an account of a sitting with Mr. Home, origi- 

nally published in the Spiritual Ma and now republished 
in that gentleman’s autobiography,* we read: “ As soon as this 
(spectral performance on the accordion, with a drumming accom- 
paniment of knocks) ceased, the table rose up in the air, and 
floated away from us high above our heads, passing over sofas 
and chairs in its way. We were naturally greatly interested at 
this wonderful manifestation, and followed it into the darker 
part of the room; and here arose a scene of indescribable con- 


* Incidents of my Life. By D. D. Home. London, 1863. p. 148. 
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fusion, but still producing feelings in no way unpleasant, though 
we knew not, when we touched each other, who were spirits and 
who were human beings.” Again, Mr. Home tells us that in one 
of his sittings, “there came a hand on his head and forehead as 
much like flesh and blood as any he ever felt, only somewhat 
cold.”—(p. 51.) Of another hand in another sitting, he says, 
“The hand afterwards came and shook hands with each one 
present: I felt it minutely. It was tolerably well and sym- 
metrically made, though not perfect ; and it was soft and slightly 
warm. 1T| ENDED AT THE wRIsT.’—(p. 61.) Dr. J. I. G. 
Wilkinson writes, of one of Mr. Home’s sittings, “I put my 
hand down..... and was regularly stroked on the back of it 
by a soft palpable hand as before ..... During this séance 
I had the border of a white cambric handkerchief just appearing 
out of the side pocket of my paletot, which was open; and 
though I could see no agency, I felt something twitching at the 
handkerchief, and very gradually drawing it from my pocket. 
Simultaneously with this, my eldest daughter, who sat opposite 
to me, exclaimed, ‘Oh! I see phosphoric fingers at papa’s 
pocket!" and now, visibly to all, the handkerchief was slowly 
pulled out, and drawn under the table ; whilst, at the same time, 
I felt an arm that was doing it, but which was invisible to me. 
At this time I was at least three feet from Mr. Home, with a 
person between us, and he was absolutely passive. The feeling 
I had was of nudges, as distinct as ever I felt from mortal limb, 
and that on my breast and arm, which were above the table ; 
and yet, though the operation of abstracting my handkerchief 
was going on visibly to all, the rest of the circle, as well as 
myself (all except my eldest daughter), could see nothing. I 
can swear that there was no machinery, unless the skin, bone, 
muscle, and tendons of an unseen hand, forearm, and elbow, 
deserve the name.’—(p. 76-7.) The same gentleman writes 
of another sitting, and of another hand, “the palm was laid 
flat upon my brow, where it remained for several seconds. 
It was warm and human, and made of no material but softest 
flesh.” —(p. 82.) 

It needs but a brief acquaintance with Oriental spirits to learn 
that the remarkable physical characteristics uf the supposed 
spectral phenomena thus described, are quite consistent with 
known and recognised forms of belief in the supernatural. Nay 
more, Mr. Howitt has learnedly and ably shown, in his recently 
published History of the Supernatural,* that if the too narrow con- 


* The History of the Supernatural in all Ages and Nations, and in all 
Churches, Christian and Pagan: demonstrating a Universal Faith. By William 
Howitt. 2 vols. London, 1863. 
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ception commonly entertaimed in this country, and among many 
Christian nations, of the physical capabilities of spiritual agents, 
be extended so as to include the conceptions of all nations in 
all ages, and of all churches, Christian and pagan, the diffi- 
culty of admitting the supra-mundane origin of the “ spirit mani- 
festations,” in their entirety, at once vanishes. 

The chief apologists of the present “ spirit” movement are, 
indeed, curiously anxious to have it understood that the “spirit- 
manifestations” of our own day are by no means novel, but that 
they have been peculiar to supernatural interferences in mundane 
affairs from very remote times. They ignore the fact, or regard 
it as of slight import, that an argument had been based on this 
peculiarity, to the effect that the later manifestations were but a 
re-awakening of certain delusions, and delusive notions, to which 
man was, and had been, at all times liable. It is not very 
clearly explained by the apologists, how it comes to pass that 
the further we recede from our later civilization, the grosser 
are the popular conceptions of spirit. As, however, modern 
spirits tell us that in proportion as scepticism decreases, so their 
capability of material projection will increase ; it may be useful 
to interpolate a few illustrations of the degree of projection re- 
corded in earlier times. In a curious and more ancient version 
than that commonly known of the story of Alt Baba and the 
Forty Thieves—a version which we learned from a native of 
Erzeroum—the thieves are represented by a band of evil spirits 
(spoken of under the generic term of Peris), and they are got 
rid of by cutting the throat—a lethal process much more con- 
sistent with the goat-skin oil bags in which they were concealed, 
than scalding by boiling oil. 

Putting genii to death with the knife, as related in this 
story, is true to the spirit of ancient mythology and middle- 
age romance, in which the vague spectral apparitions of 
Western ghost-lore in modern times have a very subsidiary 
position. It is true, also, to the thorough-paced materiality of 
spirits in the East at the present time, as has already been 
seen. Before Troy Diomede pierced the hand of Venus with 
his spear, and she screamed aloud while immortal blood flowed 
from the wound, “ichor, such, to wit, as flows from the blessed 
gods;” the same hero pierced Mars in the flank, “ and tore his 
beautiful skin,” while the brazen god “roared as loud as nine 
or ten thousand men roar in war, joining in the strife of battle.” 
When England, according to Procopius, was a depot, or occi- 
dental Hades, for the ghosts of the Continent, the fishermen, 
whose duty it was to convey them to the island, would notice 
that their boats sunk to the gunwales with the weight of the 
spectral cargo; the spectres in the Anglo-Saxon poem of 
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Beowulf are substantial, destructive beings ; and the Nibelungs, 
and dwarf Albric, of the Nibelungenlied, have no signs of their 
supernatural character about them, save their surpassing phy- 
sical powers. The fairies of the middle ages were admirable 
compounds of spiritual and material properties. Their knights 
were excellent, well-limbed fighting men, who fought with 
the sword, and who were killed by the sword; and the 
fairy ladies were as tangible as any one could desire them to be— 
a fact which Mr. A. Hughes has admirably rendered in his 
painting ‘‘ La Belle Dame sans merci,” recently exhibited at the 
Cosmopolitan Club. The spint which thrust aside Sacripant 
and Rinaldo, when contending about Angelica, had no 
signs of incorporeality about it.* When Duke Robert of Nor- 
mandy was assailed by a spirit, while praying at might in 
an abbey, he cleft the intrusive spectre in twain with his two- 
handed sword, and so ended it. The Deevs, as the wonderful 
prowess of the mighty Tahmuras, and the mightier Rustem, 
showed, are subject to death from the sharp-cutting steel; and 
the Genii fall beneath it. So that to put upwards of forty 
spirits to death by ghastly incision, is no impudent stretch 
of the imagination, but an orthodox and feasible mode of 
getting rid of such intruders, according to ancient rules of 
spectral corporeity. 

The lesson is not without practical value. For now that 
spectres of a nature so corporeal that they cannot be dis- 
tinguished by the touch from ordinary beings, spectres pos- 
sessed of thews and sinews, are moving freely among us; although 
we have set aside the more vehement means of getting rid of 
obnoxious characters practised by our forbears, there can be no 
good reason why, if troublesome, they should not be given over 
to condign punishment, with the aid of that grand moral resource 
of the ] 9th century, when offenders are in question—the police- 
man. 

A farther examination of the characteristics of Oriental genii 
throws light upon other and equally extraordinary physical 
phenomena with those already mentioned, exhibited during 
“‘ spirit-manifestations.” Few things have excited greater doubt 
than the asserted elevation cf heavy bodies (as in an instance 
already cited) or human beings in the air, without perceptible 
cause. Mr. Home's aérial flights are notorious. Assuming, for 
the moment, the correctness of the facts averred, a doubt might 
still reasonably rest upon the conclusion that the phenomenon 
was occasioned by spiritual agency. Now, no fact is better 
established in the whole range of Oriental spirit-manifestations, 
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than that a like phenomenon is frequently observed, and this 
under circumstances less open to question than in the occidental 
manifestations. It might be sufficient, and Mr. Howitt would 
no doubt justify and approve of the reference, to point out the 
numerous phenomena of the character referred to, recorded in 
the Arabian Nights, as, for example, in the stories of Aladdin and 
the Wonderful Lamp, Prince Camaralzaman and the Princess 
Badoura, and Prince Achmet and the Peri Princess Banou. It 
will be more satisfactory, however, and more interesting to supply 
an illustration of recent date. The following is from our own 
knowledge, and is peculiarly worthy of note as occurring at a time 
when Mr. Home’s “ levitation” (as he phrases the phenomenon 
of elevation) was exciting the wonder of this country and 
America. Late one evening, during the autumn of 1855, 
a very bulky Ottoman naval officer, who had been ashore 
dining with a friend, was making his way along the narrow 
streets of Sinope towards the beach, when suddenly a gigantic 
Genii stood before him. A thick veil of long grey hair, through 
which the spirit’s eyes could be seen glowing balefully, hid the 
face and fell over the shoulders. Seizing the terror-stricken 
officer by the waist, the Genii, without uttering a word, hurled 
him high above the roofs of the houses into the air. Again and 
again was the unfortunate victim tossed up, as if he had been a 
child’s ball; then the spirit, placing him roughly on his feet, 
with a malignant laugh disappeared. ‘There could not well be 
‘an error about this occurrence. It happened on a bright and 
clear moonlight night, when objects in the streets could be seen 
almost as clearly as in daylight, and not, as in Mr. Home's 
aérial experiences, in the dark, or, at the best, a doubtful twi- 
light. An attendant was with the officer, and witnessed the 
spectral assault. But it was only necessary to hear the victim’s 
own version of the story, on the morning after the rencontre, to 
be convinced that he was telling what at least he believed to be 
the sober truth. But this need not be insisted upon. Mr. 
Howitt has so largely argued the truthfulness of cognate stories, 
and the beliefs out of which they arise, that the probability, if 
not certainty, of this story may be admitted without hesitation. 
It was said at the time (by a Christian, however), that the 
officer was drunk when he left his friend’s house. There is 
some doubt of this. He was a Mussulman of the old school, 
although he had travelled, having spent several months in 
England. But admitting that, after the fashion of many Turks 
who have visited the West and picked up a few Western vices, 
he occasionally tippled, it is not to be forgotten that Jung 
Stilling, a “Spiritualist” (to use the current slang of the Medium- 
istic faith) of no ordinary calibre, was inclined to maintain 
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that spiritual perception may be promoted by drinking ardent 
spirits.* 

It is not necessary to examine further in detail the points of 
resemblance existing between the “ spirit manifestations,” and 
contemporary forms of spirit belief. Those who would pursue 
the subject will find abundant material for the purpose in 
Mr. Howitt’s history. Sufficient has been said to show that 
the extraordinary physical exercitations and qualities of 
recent presumed spirits in this country and America, and 
certain psychical peculiarities, are not isolated phenomena, 
although incongruous with the notions of spirit and spiritual 
influence commonly received in civilized Christendom. But 
there is a question deserving of attention which may perhaps 
best be considered in this place, as much light may be thrown 
upon it, derived from one of the least familiarly known and 
most barbarous of the Mohammedan nations of Africa. The 
modern spirits, as becomes the epoch of their development, 
have shown from time to time utilitarian tendencies. One 
of the spirits holding communication with Dr. Hare, a 
famous scientific American medium, once made itself very 
useful (the story has a place in Mr. Howitt’s history), 
by transacting some money business for him a hundred 
miles away. It is obvious that, if the spirits are about 
to give us aid after this fashion, they will much more 
readily convince the world of the advantageousness and reality 
of their present manifestations, than by attempting the indoc- 
trination of transcendental teachings, which are unfortunately 
too apt to induce a doubt of their supramundane origin. Now, 
the experience of the African nation referred to may be profitably 
commended to the attention of ghost-seers. It is to be hoped 
that Messrs. Speke and Grant, now on their return from the 
head waters of the Nile, may bring us additional information 
on this subject. And here a remonstrance may be justly 
addressed to our spirit mediums. Why did they suffer us 
to remain in doubt of the safety, and at length permit us to 
believe the death of Mr. Petherick? Why did they keep us in 
the dark respecting the course of Messrs. Speke and Grant? 
Surely the spirits of some of the geographers, naturalists, and 
other scientific men, who have of late been so busy in 
conveying to us descriptions (including approximative measure- 
ments) of the spheres, and teaching us new and improved 
systems of philosophy and morals, and who regret so much the 
as yet imperfect communication between the spirit-world and 
man ; surely these spirits might have taken a little interest in 
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the great geographical puzzle which Messrs. Speke and Grant were 
engaged in solving; more especially as in the districts traversed 
by the Upper Nile they would have learned that the facility of 
corporeal communication they so much desired here, had long 
been enjoyed by the spirits of those less favoured and more 
barbarous regions? Few will have forgotten the story of the 
bottled Afrite in the Arabian Nights. It is an error to look 
_ upon this bottling as a sheer freak of the fancy, such as Le 
Sage’s description of Asmodeus corked up in a phial in the 
astrologer’s garret. In Darfur at the termination of last 
century (and doubtless the practice exists still), the natives were 
accustomed to bottle up spirits for domestic use—not ardent 
spirits, we do not seek to pun—as regularly as we bottle our 
cognac, or whisky, or gin. The Arab merchant, Sheikh 
Mohammed of Tunis, whose relation of a journey to two of the 
most remarkable black kingdoms of Central Africa, Darfur and 
Wadai, was made known to us by Dr. Perron’s translation, of 
which Bayle St. John published an abridgment in English, tells 
us that the most singular thing he heard whilst in the mountains 
of Darfur was this, that the genii act as guardians of the cattle. 
“It is for this reason,” he writes (we use the words of the 
abridgment), “that the herds are left to wander where they will. 
Many persons assured me seriously that if any one passing near 
a flock, and seeing it without a guard, should attempt to steal a 
sheep or cow, and to kill the beast, his hand, still armed witle 
the knife, would remain fastened to the throat until the arrival of 
the owner. J have a hundred times heard instances of protec- 
tion afforded by the genii, but was at first inclined to reject the 
whole as lies and dreams. But this is what happened to 
myself. Being near the Marrah Mountains, I went to a person 
of Numlah, to question him about genii. On drawing near his 
hut I saw nobody, but began to call him by his name. Then a 
loud and terrible voice, which made me shiver, shouted, 
‘ Akibe! that is to say, ‘He is not, here. Nevertheless; I 
was going to advance and pursue my inquiries, when an 
individual, who was passing by me, took me by the arm and 
drew me away, saying, ‘Be off! be off! He who speaks 
to thee is not a human being. ‘And what is he, then ?’ 
‘He is the guardian genius of the hut. Nearly every one of us 
is thus protected. We call the genii in Forian, Damzog! 
Upon this I feared and withdrew. On returning from the 
Marrah to the Fasher, I went to visit the Shereef Ahmed 
Bedawee, who had brought me from Cairo to Darfur, and 
related to him this adventure and my terror. ‘The man was 
perfectly right, said Ahmed, who went on to relate to me 
things still more wonderful. ‘ At the time when I first began to 
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trade, my friend, I often heard that damzogs could be bought 
and sold, and that to procure one I must apply to the owner 
of a damzog, and discuss the price with him. When the 
bargain is concluded, it is necessary to give a large gourd of 
milk to the seller, who takes it to his house, where are his 
damzogs. On entering he salutes them, and goes and hangs up 
his vase to a hook, saying, ‘One of my friends—such a one— 
very rich, is in fear of robbers, and asked me to supply him with 
a guardian, will one of you go and live in his house? ‘There is 
plenty of milk there, for it is a house of blessing, and the proof 
thereof is, that I bring you this kara of milk.’ The damzogs 
at first refuse to comply with the invitation. ‘No, no, say 
they, ‘not one of us will go.’ The master of the hut conjures 
them to comply with his desires, saying, ‘Oh! let the one that 
is willing descend into the kara.’ He then retires a little, and 
presently one of the damzogs is heard to flop into the milk, 
upon which he hastens and claps upon the vase a cover made of 
date leaves. Thus stopped up he unhooks the kara, and hands 
it over to the buyer, who takes it away and hangs it on the wall | 
of his hut, and confides it to the care of a slave or of a wife, 
who every morning comes and takes it, emptying out the milk, 
washing it and replenishing it, and hanging it up again. From 
that time forward the home is safe from theft or loss. For my 
part, I believed all these things to be absurdities. Well, my 
wealth increased ; but my slaves and servants constantly robbed 
me. Vainly did I have recourse to all kinds of means to 
prevent them; I was always duped. One day I complained to 
a friend, who recommended me to buy a damzog, certifying 
that I should be thus effectually protected. The desire of 
preserving my property induced me to comply, and so I went to 
a possessor of damzogs, and bought one in the way I have 
described. I appointed aslave to watch over the kara, and from 
that day forward I was free from care. I even left my warehouse 
door open, and nobody in my absence dared to approach.... 
It has often been related to me, that among the great drums or 
tymbals, preserved in the dwelling of the Sultan, there is one 
called ‘ Victorious, especially patronized by the damzogs, and 
that sometimes this instrument resounds when no one is near. 
This phenomenon announces that some great event is about to 
happen—some foreign or intestine war.”—(pp. 69-73.) 

lt is much to be desired, now that our modern spirits are 
beginning to intermeddle a good deal in matters of every-day 
life, that they would take example from the damzogs, and make 
themselves generally useful. The physical manifestations of 
the damzogs, whether musical or general, unlike the incoherent 
and often inexplicable, if not unmeaning, manifestations of 
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our modern, or as they may be termed from their exhibi- 
tion through “Mediums,” mediumistic spirits, are all devoted 
to some comprehensible ‘and practical purpose. The medium- 
istic spirits have not overlooked the importance of giving to 
their communications with mankind a practical bearing upon 
the common events of life, but hitherto they have failed most 
lamentably in their efforts. A continued series of undoubted, 
immediate perceptible benefits arising from the supposed spiritual 
aid, would assuredly do more to remove scepticism about the 
reality of that aid, than the attempted inculcation of con- 
tradictory and incongruous systems of morals and philosophy. 
The examples which are published of assumed spiritual aid in 
the ordinary business of life are of the vaguest and most un- 
satisfactory description, insufficient to satisfy a reasonable doubt. 
The instance already referred to, related by Dr. Hare, as will be 
seen in the sequel, was the mere creation of his fancy. An 
instance told by Mr. Home is to the last degree inconclusive. 
Early in his mediumistic career this gentleman was directed 
by a spirit to visit the house of a stranger, Mr. B. No reason 
was given for the direction. After some natural hesitation he 
obeyed the spirit’s behest. On reaching the door of the house 
to which he was sent, he was seized with a vivid impression 
that Mr. B.'s mother was seriously ill. ‘The door was 
opened to him by Mr. B. himself, who was intensely surprised, 
as might well be imagined, when Mr. Home said to him, “ Your 
mother is ill, and I have been sent to say what will relieve her.” 
Now it appeared that the lady had been taken ill an hour 
previously, and, so far as can be made out from the story, after 
the time when the spirit had communicated with Mr. Home, 
who, on entering the house, fell into a trance. While in 
this state he was conducted to the patient's room. ‘There he 
made a few passes over her which removed the acute pains from 
which she was suffering, and he also prescribed certain simple 
remedies for immediate and others for continued use. “‘ I was 
then led (to use Mr. Home’s own words) by the unseen power 
into the sitting room, and there returned to my normal state, 
greatly surprised when these things were related to me. ‘The 
doctor arrived in about an hour, to find his patient quite out of 
danger, and, on examining her, he said that from the nature and 
violence of the attack, it would, in all probability, have been 
fatal, had steps not been taken at once to alleviate the symptoms. 
A letter written a few weeks after to a friend, by Mr. B., says 
that his mother has not had such health for eighteen years 
past as she now enjoys; she follows implicitly all the instruc- 
tions given through Daniel (Mr. Home), and the effect is 
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magical !’* It is hard that in so marvellous a case, where every 
facility existed for obtaining an accurate history, we should 
be fobbed with so lame a recital; and it is simply inhuman 
that the world should be deprived, without, apparently, any 
assignable cause, except one we are loth to mention, of the 
valuable lesson which might be derived from it. What was the 
nature, or, at the least, what were the symptoms of the violent 
and serious malady from which the patient suffered? What 
were the simple remedies prescribed, which proved so magical 
in their effects? When points so important, essential to a 
correct understanding of the story, and embodying the sole aim 
and end of the spirit’s interference, are slurred over in this slip- 
shod fashion, is it not to be feared that other and equally 
weighty matters necessary for the right apprehension of the 
more mysterious parts of the event have been overlooked in 
the recital? A story that suggests doubts of this nature is 
manifestly worthless as evidence, such as Mr. Home would have 
it be. It is a curious fact, also, that at one time Mr. Home 
proposed to study medicine, although he was then, as he avers, - 
gifted with the power of ascertaining the nature of and healing 
diseases by supernatural aid. ‘At Springtield,’ he writes, 
“there were many instances of the sick being healed. I was so 
sensitive to any one who came near me in a diseased state, that 
I not only myself felt but accurately described their symptoms, 
and the seats and causes of disease.”~ Surely the study of 
medicine under these circumstances would have been superero- 
gatory ?—yet Mr. Home went to New York, with the intention 
of beginning a course of medical studies! He was, however, 
prevented “ by a chain of untoward circumstances from carrying 
out his intentions,” for which, subsequently, he states, “ he had 
occasion to thank God that it was so ordered.” It is inexplic- 
able to the uninitiated that a man so marvellously endowed 
should have thought it requisite at all to study physic. But 
inconsistencies of this kind are unfortunately the staple of Mr. 
Home's marvellous experiences. “My health,” he says, at 
another time, “had suffered from the nervous anxiety of my 
solitary life and studies, and now the medical men whom I con- 
sulted pronounced ‘my left lung to be diseased. My spirit 
friends, said that they were correct in their diagnosis,” &c. (p. 49.) 
Why, of all cases, did the spirits wait for the intervention of the 
doctors in this particular case, leaving their cherished medium 
to the doubtful chances and imperfect foresight of human 
medicine ? 
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It cannot well be a matter of surprise that examples of the 
utility of mediumistic spirits in the ordinary affairs of every- 
day life, surrounded by so many circumstances engendering 
doubt, have not carried conviction to the minds of the sceptical. 
The little facility of mundane interference possessed by the 
mediumistic spirits, and its inconclusive character, as compared 
with that of the Darfur and all other Mohammedan genui, are 
not the least perplexing features of the “‘ spirit-manifestations.” 
It cannot be objected that no just comparison can be made 
between the two forms of spiritual belief. The Mohammedan 
belief rests upon a basis as firm as that upon which the 
mediumistic belief depends. Faith, without logical disrup- 
tion, cannot be entertained or undermined in the one, without 
entertaining or seriously damaging the stability of the other. 
Mr. Howitt manifestly appreciates this position, and admits its 
reasonableness in his recent work. It is not for us to explain 
how it happens that so-called spiritual communications take 
place with more freedom with Mohammedans than with 
Christians. If, as we are taught, the present influx of medium- 
istic spirits is an indication of human progression and sublima- 
tion, it is obvious that there is some egregious error in the 
estimate which Western nations are accustomed to form of their 
advanced civilization as compared with other races. Again, if 
supposed spiritual communications of the class under consi-’ 
deration are to be regarded as significant of a higher and more 
spiritualized state of the people subjected to them, Christianity 
must perforce yield precedence in these respects to Mohammedan 
and other pagan nations. These difficulties, however, are 
not insuperable, for we are taught, in communications from 
the mediumistic spirit-world, that although Western races have 
made great intellectual advances, they have long been dead 
morally, and that Mohammed and certain ancient pagans of note 
occupy higher places in the spheres than Christ himself. Further, 
from a communication furnished by the spirit of Thomas Paine, 
in continuation of, and consistent with one from (we hesitate to 
write the name, but it is necessary for the full elucidation of 
the subject with which we are engaged) Jesus Christ, on the 
nature of the Spheres, we learn that “it matters not what may be 
the name of the God we worship. He may be called Jehovah, 
Jupiter, or Manito. It is the way in which we worship Him 
that is of real importance.” This removes many embarrassments 
which interfered with the classification of all the so-called 
spiritual manifestations of the character under consideration, 
whether pagan or Christian, in one category. The conception 
that Christian nations have lagged behind pagan in their 
spiritual receptivity, will, therefore, excite no surprise. A 
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difference is even observed between Christian nations in this 
respect. England, for example, is less susceptible than America. 
From these considerations it would follow that the facility of 
spiritual manifestation is in proportion to the receptivity of a 
people. In England the physical manifestations have been 
by no means equal to those observed in America. ‘In the 
English atmosphere and the English mind,” says Mr. Howitt, 
“the spiritual agency has met with a more resistant principle 
than in the New World. Probably our denser atmosphere, less 
electrical and magnetic in its character, and our different telluric 
conditions, are less favourable to the transmission of spiritual 
impressions, but more probably the chief obstruction lies in the 
indurated and materialised tone of the English mind. The 
Americans are conspicuously a more nervous and excitable 
people than we are. They have grown up rapidly under new 
climatic influences, new blending of blood and international 
idiosyncrasies. ‘They have shown a singular genius for mecha- 
nical inventions, and an audacity approaching to rashness in 
inaugurating new social schemes, new religious organizations, 
and vast plans of political dominion. Their minds, like their in- 
stitutions, have shot up with a rapidity of growth resembling that 
of tropical jungles, and have in consequence greater openness 
and receptivity.” —(v.ii. p. 216.) No doubt the spirit of Joshua, 
the son of Nun, was somewhat infected with the “audacity” 
referred to when, ina communication “‘On the Starry Heavens,” 
made on the 24th of April, 1861, explaining the cause of “ this 
power of the spirit” being jist manifested among Americans, 
he said, after schooling them on the riot and licentiousness into 
which their freedom and independence had degenerated, and the 
present and prospective. disasters of the fratricidal war they 
were then entering upon :—‘‘ But your land, oh Americans! 
wili lead the way in the van of progress. You will be pioneers 
of this new régime. You who have been favoured with the first 
spiritualistic teachings will be the first to show the world the 
beauty of the results they bring aboutin man. You will be the 
‘first to show the nations an instance of a country governed 
without rulers—truthful, loving, and holy, without an established 
church, and so purified from sin as to need no physicians. 
This blessed and happy state of your future will be brought 
about by sad, sad suffering and sorrow; but when disease has 
entered deeply, the remedies must, of necessity, be severe 
also. * 

These observations, unhappily, throw us back once more 
into a difficulty which Mr. Howitt’s remarks and Mr. Paine’s 
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new teachings had very nearly helped us out of. From these 
teachings it was just to suppose that the less perfect physical 
developments of the mediumistic spirits arose from the lesser 
degree of receptivity they encountered among Christian nations 
—less as compared with the previous condition of those nations 
in the so-called dark ages, as well as with heathen nations at 
the present time. But the authoritative declaration of Joshua 
that America is the first nation favoured with the spiritualistic 
teachings derived through the medium of physical manifestations, 
and that to her all nations will owe their spiritual purification, 
once more casts a doubt over the question. 

But be this as it may, so far as the spirits have succeeded 
in displaying corporeity they have succeeded most ad- 
mirably. When, however, spirits become capable of projecting 
themselves, or any portion of themselves, in so solid a fashion 
that muscle, bone, and tendons may, as we have already seen, 
be distinguished, it is certain that we ought to possess some 
satisfactory test by which we may detect them, or such fragments 
of them as may be intruded upon us, from ordinary human 
beings, or from the extremities of such beings. And this, 
which is true of the physical, is also true of all other manifesta- 
tions of a quasi spiritual origin. Here our ghost-seers would 
do well to take a practical hint from the experience of their 
Eastern brethren. The Persian or Anatolian, if by chance he is 
thrown into contact with an individual whose humanity he 
questions, possesses a ready method of solving the doubt. He 
has but to seize a portion of the dubious person’s habiliments 
in such a fashion that the middle finger of the hand is on the 
one side, and the first and third fingers on the other side of the 
portion grasped, when, if the mistrusted individual be a spirit, 
he will at once assume a form more consistent with his super- 
natural character, or he will incontinently vanish. Doubtless, 
the greatest of modern magicians, M. Eliphas Lévi, would be 
able to explain the mystery of this potent grasp. It is not to 
be inferred, however, that the grasp would prove equally effica- 
cious jn eliciting the true character of occidental spirits when 
they have assumed tangible qualities. ‘The Oriental test refers to 
a much higher grade of spirit projection than has yet been wit- 
nessed here, and for aught that is known to the contrary, may 
be influential over Mohammedan ghosts alone. All that is 
sought to be conveyed by the illustration is the need of some test 
suitable to the present state of manifestations of our Western ghosts, 
which would enable persons of ordinary mental capacity to be satis- 
fied beyond the reach of a reasonable doubt that these manifesta- 
tions are such as they are averred to be. In the instances of spirit- 
projection previously referred to, wvisibility of the spiritual 
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hands and arms was chiefly relied upon as the criterion of their 
supra-mundane character. But the whole of the manifestations 
took place in the dark, or in a more deceptive twilight, and it is 
not clearly explained how visibility was to be looked for under 
such circumstances. Not that spirits are altogether dependent 
upon extraneous sources of light for luminousness. The popular 
domestic ghost—the prescriptive ghost par excellence—is prin- 
cipally characterized by its self-luminous qualities. In two or 
three instances recorded in Mr. Home’s autobiography, it is 
stated that the spectral limbs were luminous, but the accounts 
are vague, and the phenomenon was by no means certain in 
its manifestation (pp. 142, 192). In one case where a “black — 
“shrivelled hand arose,’ on some of the spectators remark- 
ing that they could not see it very well, the spirits con- 
siderately drew the curtains back from the window, and 
raised the blind, so as to admit more light from the moon and 
neighbouring street gas-leghts. The spectral hand engaged 
in picking Mr. Wilkinson's pocket, as already related, was de- 
scribed by that gentleman’s daughters as having “ phosphoric 
fingers.” The same expression very aptly characterizes certain 
luminous phenomena which have distinguished some of Mr. 
Home's later manifestations. For example, in a sitting on the 
19th March, 1860, Mr. Home was led, by the spirits be it 
understood, to the end of the room, ‘‘ which was very dark; he 
was raised from the ground, a beautiful star was visible, and 
also one like a small comet. He said a star was on his fore- 
head, and one on each hand ; we saw the three very bright, and 
many others glancing about. He was fixed against the wall. 
The luminous appearance was so distinct as to render the 
papering on the wall perfectly distinct. . .” Again, of a sitting 
on the 3rd July, in the same year, we read “ He (Mr. Home) then 
went to the end of the room into the darkness, and we could not 
see him ascend, but three bright stars were shown which denoted 
where he was.” In another sitting, four days afterwards, Mr. 
Home “‘ walked about the room, led apparently by a spirit, a 
very large bright star shone on his forehead, several .clustered 
on his hair, and on the tips of his fingers.” It is curious to 
contrast the certainty with which these luminous phenomena 
occurred with the doubtful and rare self-luminousness of the 
spectral limbs. Now it is an important fact, which it is well to 
be aware of in estimating the value of the foregoing phenomena, 
that phosphorus is a recognised means of acquiring luminous 
properties among the spirits! Mr. Howitt relates the case of a 
farmer named Koons, living in an out-of-the-way place among 
the Ohio Mountains, who was peculiarly favoured with spirit 
intercourse. He built a wooden hut for the special reception of 
No. XI. EE 
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his quast-immaterial visitors, who were much devoted to daily 
musical exercitations. Large provision was made for the indul- 
gence of this inclination, and the spirits were accustomed to 
play so energetically and powerfully in concert upon the instru- 
ments set apart for their use, that the performance would prove to 
be positively alarming to the listeners. A “strange, unearthly 
voice” at times accompanied the music ; and instruments would 
become endowed with motion. A Professor Mapes, who visited 
Koons’ rooms, and was present at one of the performances of 
“the strange spirit-bound play,” says, “‘ The whole house was on 
a jar and vibrating in perfect time with the music: and I knew 
no mortal hands held the instruments.” The performance, as was 
to be anticipated, was carried on with closed shutters, that is 
to say, in the dark. The rest of the story must be told in Mr. 
Howitt’s words: ‘‘ Koons handed to the spirits [as the final act 
of the play, it is to be presumed] some phosphorus in a bit of 
paper, with which the tambourine-player rubbed his hands, so that 
they became visible, and could be seen whirling the tambourine 
over their heads with a rapidity, here and there, like flashes of 
lightning, or more like the flickering of a light thrown from 
water on a mirror, than anything else. The shining hand made 
blows, causing a sensible rap where it touched, and also wrote 
them a long letter. The visitors all shook hands with the spirits” 
(p. 192). The use of phosphorus in conjuction with admitted 
“ spirit-manifestations’ of high tension is exceedingly instructive. 

Roughly formularized, it may be said that the self-lumi- 
nousness of the mediumistic spirits is in the inverse ratio of 
their corporeality. At least this is the conclusion forced upon 
us by Mr. Home’s experiences. When the spectral projection 
became such that it was undistinguishable by the touch from 
living substance, invisibility was the almost constant concomi- 
tant. When the spectral limbs or the spectres themselves 
became visible, they commonly possessed the characteristics of 
the ordinary apparition of domestic life. See, for instance, Mr. 
Wilkinson’s account of the “delicately beautiful female hand 
and part of the forearm, apparently of ghostly tenuity;"* and 
the relation of the sitting in which Mr. Home was led “ to the 
further end of the room,” by a form, “over the head of which 
was thrown a tinted robe flowing to the ground, marking the 
head and shoulders.” (p. 202.) 

A typical example of the common ghost of northern climates 
—we say common because ghosts can very conveniently be 
divided into two great categories, namely, the common and the 
proper; in the former of which may be included the bulk of 
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those illusions which foster the more popular forms of ghost- 
belief: in the latter those graver and more deeply-seated dis- 
turbances of the senses, hallucinations, both categories coming 
under the generic head of prescriptive ghosts—a typical example 
of the common ghost is afforded by the famous apparition of 
Marley. The body, it will be remembered, was transparent, so 
that when Scrocge looked at the phantom of his deceased partner 
he could see, through the waistcoat, the two buttons on his 
coat behind. And here may be commended to all ghost- 
_seers the admirable mental disposition in which Mr. Scrooge 
set himself to contemplate Marley's ghost. The scene in which 
it is brought to light should always be present to the mind of 
every one ; who may be thrown (and who may not”) into contact 
with ghosts. Our ghost-seers would profit mightily if they 
would but summon the phantom of Mr. Scrooge to their aid. 
A few seconds with the spirit of this worthy gentleman would 
prove more beneficial to themselves and the world generally than 
hours of pseudo-scientific gossip, and volumes of communications 
from the spirits of Franklin, Cuvier, Galileo, Galen, and the 
whole host of physicists from the spheres, judging from the 
teachings hitherto vouchsafed by these worthies. ‘ ‘Can you— 
can you sit down?’ asked Scrooge, looking doubtfully at him 
(Marley). ‘Ican! ‘Doit, then! Scrooge asked the ques- 
tion because he didn’t know whether a ghost so transparent 
might find himself in a condition to take a chair; and felt that 
in the event of its being impossible, it might involve the necessity 
of an embarrassing explanation. But the ghost sat down on the 
opposite side of the fireplace, as if he were quite used to it. 
‘You don't believe in me, observed the ghost. ‘I don’t,’ said 
Scrooge. ‘ What evidence would you have of my reality beyond 
that of your senses?’ ‘I don't know, said Scrooge. ‘Why 
do you doubt your senses?’ ‘ Because,’ said Scrooge, ‘ a little 
thing affects them. A slight disorder of the stomach makes 
them cheats. You may be an undigested bit of beef, a blot of 
mustard, a crumb of cheese, a fragment of underdone potato. 
There's more of gravy than of grave about you, whatever you 
ares” 

We would invoke the spirit of Scrooge in reviewing the chief 
evidences advanced in favour of the recent “ spirit-manifesta- 
tions.” The main difficulty experienced in dealing with 
gregarious ghosts is that of elucidating satisfactorily the 
sources of wilful or involuntarily deception. There is no 
variety of the ghost prescriptive—visual, auditory, gustatory, or 
tactile—which may not be produced by collusion or self-decep- 
tion. Nay, in the present day, the art of ghost fabrication has 
attained a pitch of excellence which almost casts the original 
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phantoms into the shade. Witness those admirable stereo- 
scopic photographs, by means of which ghosts of Marley's type 
have become familiar to most persons, without the need of 
experiencing the uncomfortable sensations peculiar to a genuiné 
apparition. Singularly enough, our modern spirits, not to be 
outdone, and as their latest and most novel physical manifesta- 
tion, have resorted to the photographer—with very indifferent 
success, it must be confessed. Witness, moreover, and in an 
especial manner, Mr. Dirck’s patent ghost, by means of which, 
and under the agreeable guidance of Professor Pepper, the 
public may make acquaintance with the characteristics of the 
more highly developed class of ghosts which, as in hallucinations 
of vision, present to the sight the aspect of a real, substantive 
existence. Mr. Dirck’s ghost is paraded daily at the Poly- 
technic Institution, and it is a triumph of art. The process 
by which the ghost is produced has not yet been made known, 
but the secret will be unfolded in due time. The ghost, indeed, 
is patented! Truly a patent ghost is the legitimate comple- 
ment of ghosts so material as to possess bone and muscle. 
Until the patent restriction is removed, it would be a waste of 
words to speculate upon the secrets of the prison-house from 
which Mr. Dirck’s ghost emerges. Let Professor Pepper make 
known the story when the proper time comes. In the mean- 
time, however, the curious may find many useful hints on the 
production of ocular spectres in Sir D. Brewster's “ Natural 
Magic.” By the patented process a spectral figure of an 
animate or inanimate object is projected on the stage, the 
outline being so well defined and the solidity of aspect so real 
in appearance, that but for its greater illumination it would not 
be very easily distinguished from actual objects in the vicinity. 
Offering no greater resistance than the air to the passage of a 
solid substance, the spectre, nevertheless, shuts out as com- 
pletely as an opaque body whatever lies behind it. It is an 
interesting fact, however, that on account of this seeming 
solidity, the ghost in a great degree fails to impress the 
spectators with a full sense of the supernatural — inseparable 
from the popular conception of a spectral appearance as “a 
thin, sheeted phantom.” Gazing upon Mr. Dirck’s ghost, the 
thrill of “grateful terror,’ which an apt representation of the 
common domestic apparition never fails to evoke, is altogether 
missed. For the rest of the prescriptive spectral phenomena 
let the feats of Houdin, Robin, and their congeners speak. 
Houdin’s Memoirs,* it may be observed, is a ene instructive 
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book for all those who would learn in what manner erroneous 
judgments are liable to be formed on observed physical pheno- 
mena, and the senses prove traitors, and who have not the 
opportunity of being trained in the severe school of experimental 
science. 

Mr. Howitt has conclusively shown that prescriptive spectral 
phenomena and the recent “ spirit-manifestations” are identical 
in character, the differences observed chiefly arising from the 
fact, that whereas previously these manifestations were discon- 
nected and irregular, they are now connected and systematic. It 
will not excite surprise to learn, then, nay, it would follow as a 
necessary consequence, that the mediumistic, as the prescriptive 
phenomena, may be counterfeited. Of this fact not a doubt can 
be entertained, for it does not rest upon asseverations of the svep- 
tical, but upon the spiritually-inspired statements of Mr. A. J. 
Dayis, the celebrated Poughkeepsie seer, an acknowledged apostle 
of the mediumistic faith. He was instructed from the spheres that 
six per cent. of the supposed spiritual phenomena observed in 
America was due to voluntary deception, and sixty per cent., in- 
cluding the instances of wilful fraud, to material causes. We shall 
have occasion again to refer, and in greater detail, to this state- 
ment. It is alluded to here in order to show that the question 
of imposture, or of material agency, must be kept prominently 
in view in considering the phenomena assigned to spiritual 
agency. ‘The chief issue arises with regard to the residuum of 
phenomena, whether mediumistic or prescriptive, which mani- 
festly, or presumably, does not arise from deceit, whether 
wilful or involuntary, and on the reality of which no doubt 
can, or, it is averred, ought to be entertained. On the one 
side it is asserted that these phenomena are of supra-mundane 
origin, and, if rightly uuderstood, necessary to the perfection 
of man’s moral salvation. On the other side it is maintained 
that they are of mere mundane origin, and, if rightly under- 
stood, their highest utility is restricted to man’s physical salva- 
tion. “The ghost proper,” Professor Pepper teaches, in effect, 
is most useful as a forewarning of mental or physical disorder, 
and if justly heeded may save the ghost-seer's bodily or mental 

health, nay, even his life. It points to the doctor's consulting- 
room, not to the spheres ; to decay, not regeneration ; to lunacy, 
not inspiration; to Hades, not Elysium; to physic, not to 
nectar. ‘The “ spirit-manifestations,” Mr. A. J. Davis argues, 
point to a third dispensation, granted as a coronation of the 
Christian law. “If the Christian dispensation is an endorsement 
and fulfilment of the Mosaic law, why (he asks) may not a third 
dispensation come as a coronation of the Christian law... . 2” 

The “ spirit-manifestations,” urges a. more orthodox medium, 
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are the forerunners of the true millennium, when Christ himself 
will appear among us, and angels will walk visibly and talk with 
men ;"* and when men ‘‘ —all their impurities having been cast 
aside—their garments washed—their spirits purified, and their 
souls raised to an exalted and ennobled condition, shall be 
enabled to pass from earth to heaven, and scarcely know the 
shange. Earth, so corrupt, so fallen, so degraded by the sins 
of her people, shall, once more, raise her head in renovated 
beauty. Her animals, her plants, her flowers, her fruits, shall 
be spiritualized and purified. Men and maidens shall walk as 
angels among them, and there shall be no discord, contentions, 
famines, pestilences, or battles—all shall be peace, harmony, 
love, joy, and rejoicing. ‘This sphere shall only be the prelude 
‘o another and higher, ‘and they shall not hurt or destroy in 
all my holy mountain.’ “+t 

These are the alternatives submitted to us. . Hither one is 
weighty, but the supra-mundane is incomparably more so than 
the mundane. Let us, then, under the guidance of Messrs. 
Howitt and Home, endeavour to ascertain which is the most 
probable—if indeed, in pursuing the inquiry, we do not find, 
so far as the “ spirit-manifestations” are concerned, that the 
very ground of inquiry recedes further and further from us the 
more we push the investigation. 


“SPIRITUALISM” is the term which has been adopted to 
_express the theory which has been based upon the so-called — 
‘* spirit-manifestations” by those who (“spiritualists,” to wit,) 
believe in their supernatural character. It is a term that had 
long been in use to designate an ontological hypothesis, the 
supporters of which were in like manner termed spiritualists. 
Spiritualism is, indeed, one of the synonyms of immaterialism. 
The adoption of a well-known and accepted term /to express 
certain novel phenomena, or opinions founded upon the phe- 
nomena, having no necessary connexion with the term adopted ; 
to those who are not accustomed to weigh the legitimate significa- 
tion of words, or the influence they exercise over the reasoning 
powers, gives a seeming credibility to the asserted phenomena 
and the opinions sought to be attached to them. ‘T'o use words 
having a received and well-understood meaning in another and 
very different acceptation, necessarily awakens the gravest sus- 
picion either of the mental capacity or the integrity of the 
user. Whether the adoption of the term “Spiritualism” by the 
“spirit-rappers” is simply a verbal fraud, or a result of ignorant 
presumption, must be gathered from the sequel. Hitherto we 
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have avoided using the term in the sense in which it is em- 
ployed by the mediumistic brethren, but this abstinence is no 
longer possible when reviewing any of their works, from its fre- 
quent recurrence in them. 

The new and more general appearance of Spiritualism 1 in the 
Western hemisphere originated, Mr. Howitt tells us, “in the 
ordinary visit of what the Germans had denominated a Polter- 
geist, or knocking-ghost; but either the temperament of the 
North-American public was more favourable to its rapid develop- 
ment, or the time had come, in the general scheme of Providence, 
for a more full and decided prevalence of spiritual action; for 
it spread with almost lightning rapidity, assumed new and 
startling forms, and speedily established itself as a great and 
significant fact, in the convictions of more than three millions 
of people of all classes, professions, and persuasions.” ‘The 
origin of the American movement, as is well known, took place 
in the family of a Mr. John D. Rochester, a farmer, living at 
Hydesville, County Mayne, State of New York. Mr. Howitt 
adopts the account of the origin as related by Mr. Robt. Dale 
Owen,* and he records the most noteworthy part of the history 
in the following words :— 


“The neighbours being called in by the Foxes on this memorable 
night of the 31st of March, 1848, (when the intelligence of the 
knocking agent was first discovered), grew to a crowd of seventy or 
eighty persons. Numbers of questions were put to the spirit, which 
replied by knocks, that it was that of a travelling tradesman, who 
had been murdered by the then tenant, John C. Bell, a blacksmith, 
for his property. That his name was Charles B. Rosmer, [ Mr. 
Owen spells the word Rosma], and that his body had been buried in 
the cellar by Bell. The servant girl living with the Bells at the 
time, Lucretia Pulver, gave evidence that she had been suddenly 
sent away at the time the pedlar was there, and sent for back after- 
wards; had found the cellar floor had been dug up, and that Bell 
afterwards repaired the floor in the night-time. ‘The pedlar had 
never been seen afterwards; and on the floor being dug up to the 
depth of more than five feet, the remains of a human body were 
found. 7. (il. p.\174.) 


It will be conceded that the evidence in support of any given 
facts should be accurate and unassailable in proportion to the 
importance of the consequences to be derived from them. It 
would be difficult to overrate the momentous character of the 
knockings heard at Hydesville, if the estimation in which they 
are regarded by the “spiritualists” be correct. What then is 


* Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World. With Narrative Illustrations, 
By Robert Dale Owen, formerly Member of Congress, and American Minister 
to Naples. Philadelphia, 1860. 
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the nature of the evidence upon which the supernatural origin 
of these knockings is chiefly based? It is not necessary to 
extend the examination beyond the facts quoted from Mr. 
Howitt. They were of a character which could readily be 
submitted to independent confirmation, and thus removed from 
one of the most serious sources of error. Now, the first fact which 
rivets the attention is this: the name of the murdered pedlar 
was originally given as “ Charles Rayn’* not “Charles J. 
Rosma.” The “ remains of a human body” rest upon no higher 
evidence than this which follows, as stated by Mr. Owen :—In 
the summer of 1848 (previous researches, it is said, having 
been foiled by an excess of water beneath the surface, arising 
from a neighbouring stream in a state of inundation) on digging 
in the cellar to a depth of five feet, a plank was come to. 
Digging further, several pieces of crockery and some charcoal 
and quicklime were found, ‘indicating that the soil must at 
some time have been disturbed to a considerable depth ;” and 
finally there were discovered ‘‘ some human hair and several 
bones, which on an examination by a medical man skilled in 
anatomy, proved to be portions of a human skeleton, including 
two bones of the hand and certain parts of the skull; but no 
connected skull was found.’t Contrast this vague and incon- 
sequent account of the evidence, and the evidence itself, of a 
fact upon which it is asserted the future destinies of the human 
race here and hereafter will largely depend, with the evidence 
sought for and acquired, and the mode of acquisition, in the 
infinitely less important discovery of an ancient jawbone at 
Abbeville! Of the depositions in the case Mr. Owen frankly 
tells us that “ Nothing positive can be gathered from them. 
Moreover, he, an admiring believer in the manifestations, 
writes :— . 

“Tt is proper also to state in this connexion, that a few months 
afterward —to wit, in July or August, 1848—a circumstance occurred 
at Rochester, New York, somewhat analogous in character, and indi- 
cating the danger of indulging, without corroborating evidence, in 
suspicions aroused by alleged spiritual information. A young pedlar, 
with a wagon and two horses, and known to be possessed of several 
hundred dollars, having put up at a tavern in that city, suddenly dis- 
appeared. Public opinion settled down in the belief that he was 
murdered. An enthusiastic Spiritualist had the surmise confirmed. 
by the raps. Through the same medium the credulous inquirer was 
informed that the body lay in the canal; several spots being succes- 


% Sights and Sounds, the Mystery of the Day: comprising an entire History 
of the American Spirit Manifestations. By Henry Spicer, A.M. London, 1853. 
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sively indicated where it could be found. These were anxiously 
dragged, but to no purpose. Finally, the dupe’s wife was required 
to go into the canal at a designated point, where she would certainly 
discover the corpse; in obeying which injunction she nearly lost her 
life. Some months afterwards, the alleged victim reappeared: he had 
departed recently for Canada, fo avoid the importunities of his 
creditors.* In the Hydeésville case, too, there was some rebutting 
evidence. The raps had alleged that, though the pedlar’s wife was 
dead, his five children lived in Orange County, New York; but all 
efforts to discover them there were fruitless. Nor does it appear 
that any man named Rosma was ascertained to have resided there. 
- It remains to be added that no legal proceedings were ever instituted, 
either against Mr. Bell, in virtue of the suspicions aroused, or by him 
against those who expressed such suspicions. He finally left the 
country. Jt ts evident that no sufficient case is made out against 
him. The statements of the earthly witnesses amount to circumstantial 
evidence only; and upon unsupported ultra-mundane testimony no 
dependence can be placed. 1t may supply hints; it may suggest 
inquiries; but assurance it cannot give.” 


Mr. Owen adds :— 


“The Hydesville narrative, however, as one of unexplained dis- 
turbances, like those at Cideville, at Ahrensburg, at Slawensik, at 
Epworth, and at Tedworth, rests for verification on the reality of 
the phenomena themselves, not on the accuracy of extrinsic informa- 
tion alleged to be thereby supplied.” + 


Such are Mr. Owen's statements and conclusions upon a 
series of facts which Mr. Howitt relates as if they were beyond 
the reach of cavil. Setting aside the awkward fact of a 
presumed denizen of the other world being doubtful of its own 
identity, we are required to believe of the Hydesville events, 
_ that the statements of a spirit as to its own spirituality may be 
received without question, although that spirit is a convicted 
liar and slanderer of the very worst grade; and that evidence 
which it is acknowledged is not worthy of the slightest credence 
in mundane affairs, may be regarded as more than sufficient in 
supra-mundane. Whether there is not a more reasonable and 
natural assumption within reach, which would meet the necessity 
of the case, is a question which the facts may be left to 
determine for themselves. Mr. Spicer remarks that we cannot 
“justly blame the man who admits indifferent premises, for the 


* <“«Tf we concede the reality of the spirit-rap, and if we assume to judge of 
ultra-mundane intentions, we may imagine that the purpose was, by so early 
and so marked a lesson, to warn men, even from the commencement, against 
putting implicit faith in spiritual communications. It is worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that there is this great difference in these two cases, that the Hydesville 
communications came by spontaneous agency, uncalled for, unlooked for, while 
those obtained at Rochester were evoked and expected.” 
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sake of securing the widest possible scope to the argument he 
mistrusts.”"* Doubtless it is upon some such principle of 
reasoning as that in regard to which Mr. Spicer offers the 
foregoing apologetic observation that “Spiritualism” refers its 
modern renovation to the Hydesville events. But positive 
and hard lying is not a peculiarity of the Hydesville spirit. 
Untruthfulness is one of the most marked characteristics of 
the spirits who have the greatest facility of intercourse with 
man, those of the “lower spheres.” ‘‘'They give,” said the 
spirit of Thomas Paine, in the communication already referred 
to,t “what the persons who show them, or the mediwm they 
serve, may require; and they often glory mm misleading or per- 
verting the truth.” 

England, Mr. Howitt points out, narrowly escaped the honour 
of initiating the great “ spiritual” reform. ‘‘ The gentleman at 
Tedworth, who put a direct question regarding the drummer,” 
he says, speaking of the celebrated disturbances at Mr. Mom- 
pesson’s house, “‘and was directly answered by affirmative 
knocks, was on the very threshold of discovery, had he pursued 
his inquiries. But the following out was left to American acute- 
ness.” No doubt; and if it be assumed (the fiction of the 
murdered pedlar being admitted) that the spirit of Samuel Slick, 
Esq., of Slickville, Conn., was the active agent in the events at 
Hydesville, all the difficulties which beset the early origin and 
subsequent progress of the “ spirit-manifestations” in America 
and elsewhere vanish. ‘The thorough knowledge of “ human 
natur,’ in the sense in which Mr. Slick used that term, exhi- 
bited by the spirits from the commencement of the manifesta- 
tions is inexplicable, except on the supposition that the im- 
mortal Clockmaker inspired the movement. But, most singularly, 
Mr. Howitt does not refer to the Cock-lane ghost. This was a 
rapping ghost, with which an intelligent correspondence’ was 
established, precisely after the fashion of the earlier communica- 
tions with the Hydesville ghost. The Cock-lane ghost, as the 
Hydesville, professed to be the spirit of a murdered person, and 
fixed a charge of murder on a previous inhabitant of the haunted 
house. The Cock-lane ghost did not lack, any more than the 
Hydesville, its supporters in the shape of ‘most respectable,” 
“highly intelligent,” and “ responsible” men. As in the Hydes- 
ville ghost, so in the Cock-lane, the statements of the presumed 
spirit were proved to be a malicious and impudent slander. If 
the Hydesville ghost had been subjected to tests similar to those 
to which the Cock-lane ghost was subjected, there can be no 
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doubt that the former, as the latter, would have been ascertained 
to have been an audacious imposture. Finally, if Mr. Bell, the 
asserted murderer in the Hydesville case, had acted in the same way 
as Mr. Kempe, the asserted murderer in the Cock-lane case, we 
should doubtless have heard little more of the American ghost. 
Mr. Kempe indicted Parsons, the occupier of the haunted house 
in Cock-lane, his wife, a girl, the curate of St. Sepulchre’s, 
and a tradesman, for conspiring to injure his character. All 
were found guilty. The clergyman and tradesman were mulcted 
in the sum of 300/.; Parsons set in the stocks, and subsequently 
imprisoned with his wife and the girl. These proceedings 
effectually “laid” the ghost. Probably Mr. Bell was influenced 
in the course he took by the fact that his fellow-citizens, as 
Captain Kedgwick kindly pointed out to Messrs. Chuzzlewit and 
Co., liked excitement, and were not long in “ riling up.” 

The parallelism between the Cock-lane ghost and the 
Hydesville spirit, together with the events which occurred at 
Rochester, N. Y., as related by Mr. Owen, are facts which 
require to be kept prominently in mind in estimating the 
true character of the Hydesville manifestations. If the Cock- 
lane ghost was an imposture, it is for the historians of the 
“spirit-movement” to show that phenomena in every respect 
analogous, as in the Hydesville manifestations, were not 
produced by imposture. If the Cock-lane ghost was a genuine 
“ spirit-manifestation,” as the writer of the preface to Mr. 
Homes'ss autobiography would appear to imply (as we shall see 
presently), itis inexplicable that Mr. Howitt should have omitted 
any allusion to this remarkable forerunner of the Hydesville 
events. If it be said that the subsequent spread and wide ex- 
tension of the so-called ‘“spirit-manifestations” in America 
alone suffice to give credibility to the exceptional character of 
the Hydesville events, it is simply necessary to remark, that 
such a development is by no means beyond the reach of, or 
inconsistent with, that American acuteness to which Mr. Howitt 
refers. Forged ghosts would be as apt to tickle the Trans- 
atlantic appetite for excitement as aught else that was peculiarly 
novel and audacious. ‘“ We are a smart people here,” remarked 
the editor of the Rowdy Journal, “and can appreciate smart- 
ness. 

“The spirits having found a mode of making themselves 
heard and understood, seemed determined to be heard to some 
purpose, writes Mr. Howitt. Knockings of a similar character 
to those heard at Hydesville quickly cropped out in several 
localities ; and in the house of a Dr. Phelps, of Stratford, Con- 
necticut (Mr. Slick’s State, by the way), the mysterious manifes- 
tations assumed a more startling character. The clothes of 
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one of the children, a boy, were cut to pieces, fragile articles, 
such as glasses and crockery, were dashed to the ground, window- 
panes broken, and other mischievous freaks enacted. Mr. Howitt 
describes Dr. Phelps as “a man of the highest intelligence and 
truth,” and states that notwithstanding every facility was 
offered for inquiry, no one could account for the disturbances 
on natural grounds. It so happens, however, that no less a 
personage than the Poughkeepsie seer visited the scene, and he 
traced the whole of the manifestations to the active agency of 
Dr. Phelps’s eldest son and daughter, and others. But having 
ascertained this fact, he further ‘“‘ discovered when reviewing the 
circumstances from his superior condition,” that the children 
were impelled to play the pranks they were guilty of by spirits ! 
And, further, that they were so greatly “ surcharged with vital 
magnetism and vital electricity,” that when Mr. Davis heard a 
quick loud sound under the boy’s left foot, “he instantly per- 
ceived that his system, like the torpedo eel, had discharged a 
small volume or current of vital electricity from the sole of the 
foot !” 

There is good ground for believing that the mother, if not 
the father, was a party to the collusion in this case. So rank an 
instance of imposiure, occurring almost immediately after the 
Hydesville events, and still passing current with “ spiritualists,” 
is highly instructive. 

The manifestations were not long. confined to one or two 
localities. They rapidly spread throughout the United States. 
Fortunately, in their subsequent development they were not so 
mischievous, morally or physically, as at Hydesville or at 
Stratford. Presently it was discovered that the manifestations 
were not shown indiscriminately, but only in connexion with 
certain persons, who were privileged as the medium through 
which the peculiar phenomena were exhibited, and who were 
thenceforth termed mediwms. Soon other and more marvellous 
exhibitions took place when these mediums were present. 
Tables became possessed and bounded like kids; handbells 
flitted about like sparrows, ringing in their joyful flight; 
pianos discoursed sweet music without human hands; the 
sick were healed and the stupid inspired; and, finally, spirits, 
as the veracious history goes, entered into familiar intercourse 
with man, circles being everywhere formed to receive their 
communications. So early as 1852, Philadelphia, Mr.. Howitt 
states, reckoned 300 circles, and in 1853 there were 30,000 
mediums in the United States. Writing in 1855, the Rev. W. 
Rt. Hayden said, ‘‘ Hight short years ago, not asingle individual 
in the United States was known as a spiritualist ; at that date 
2,500,000, at a moderate estimate, profess to have arrived at 
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their convictions of spiritual communications from persona! 
experience. ‘The average rate of increase has been 300,000 per 
annum. 

The converts to the new manifestations included, “‘ statesmen, 
members of congress, foreign ambassadors, judges of the higher 
courts, clergymen in great numbers, lawyers, doctors, and 
professors.” Chief among these worthies was Dr. Hare, 
“the most famous practical chemist and electrician of the 
United States.” At first, as other scientific men, he regarded 
the manifestations as a mere delusion of the senses. He read 
Faraday’s explanation of table-moving, and thought it con- 
vincing. But he was induced to submit the phenomena to 
experimental observation. ‘“‘ He continued the experiments for 
two years,’ says Mr. Howitt, “ with indefatigable industry, in- 
genuity, and care. The details of them may be seen in his 
work on Spiritualism, Haperimental Investigation of Spiritual 
Manifestations. The result was an overwhelming mass of facts, 
utterly demolishing the Faraday theory. The demonstrations 
were mathematically correct and precise; first, of a power beyond 
that of human, or of any known mundane agency; second, of 
intelligence not derived from minds in the body.” (ii. p. 181). 

But this was one step only, an important one truly, to the 
difficulty to be solved. Did this intelligence proceed from 
disembodied spirits? While pursuing his investigations, Dr. 
Hare had himself become a medium, and frequently received 
communications professedly from his father and a deceased sister. 
_ Now, as Mr. Howitt tells us :— 


“One day, on the spirit calling herself his sister presenting herself 
at his table, as manifested through raps, he told her he wished her 
to do him a little service. She replied that she would if it were in 
her power. He was then on a visit to Cape May, about a hundred 
miles from Philadelphia, and he requested her to go to Philadelphia 
and desire Mrs. Gourlay, the medium, to get Dr. Gourlay, her husband, 
to call at a certain bank and ask the note-clerk a question as to the 
passing through of a bill, and bring him the answer by half-past three. 
The spirit promised and was absent for half-an-hour, but had then 
returned with the answer. Dr. Hare made no other communication 
to Mrs. Gourlay on the subject; but on his return to Philadelphia, 
in about a fortnight, he inquired of Mrs. Gourlay if she had received 
any message from him during his absence. She said yes, and under 
very extraordinary circumstances. She was receiving a communi- 
cation from her spirit-mother, when the communication suddenly 
stopped, and his spirit messenger gave her commission. It was 
attended to by Dr. Gourlay, and the answer returned to him by the 
spirit. Dr. Hare then went to the bank, and ascertained from the 
note-clerk that Dr. Gourlay called on the day named, asked a question 
and received the answer which had been returned to Dr. Hare by the 
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spirit-messenger. Dr. Hare was thus assured that he had an 
actual spirit-messenger, and was perfectly satisfied. But other 
doubts had to be destroyed in him by spiritualism. He had all 
his life been a determined infidel, disbelieving in God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, and in revelation. . . . Having convinced him- 
self, however, of his first error as to spirit, his further inquiries 
convinced him of the truth of the Christian revelation, and a little 
time before his death he called on the Judge (Edmonds) and said 
his sister, who had been dead many years, had come to him, and so 
thoroughly identified herself to him, as to convince him it was herself 
and that she still lived. He had reasoned thus—‘If she lives, I 
shall live also, and there is an immortality ; if an immortality, there 
must be—thereisa God. But,’ said he, ‘Judge, I do not stop there, 
I believe in revelation, and in a revelation through Jesus of Nazareth. 
J am a Christian.’ A grand answer to the cui bono.” (ii. p. 182.) 


Let Dr. Hare now speak for himself. The work referred to 
by Mr. Howitt* is introduced to the reader by a Preface which 
commences in the following manner :— 

“ Dr. Hare a true Christian though repudiating for the most 
part the Canonical Gospel.—In consequence of communications 
from the spirit spheres, the author has, since the publication of 
this work, become reconciled and devoted to Christ, as a great 
and good reformer, who, through a mediumsbip as preternatural 
as the powers of computation displayed by Zera Colburn, 
acquired that knowledge of the spirit-world which has of late 
been imparted to Spiritualists and been communicated to the 
author by his spirit-father, sanctioned by a convocation of 
spirits Consistently, advertisements have been made with 
Dr. Hare’s sanction purporting that he was to prove in his 
lectures that true Spiritualism and true Christianity were 
identical. 

“This caused an inquiry to be made of him, whether he had 
found himself wrong in the strictures made in this work upon 
the teachings imputed to Jesus in the Canonical Gospels. 
Agreeably to the communications which he has had, these stric- 
tures were sanctioned by the Nazarene himself, who has alleged 
that the doctrines and information respecting the spirit-world, 





* Experimental Investigations of the Spirit Manifestations, Demonstrating the 
Existence of Spirits, and their Communion with Mortals. Doctrine of the Spirit- 
World respecting Heaven, Hell, Morality, God. Also, the Influence of Scripture 
on the Morals of Christians. By Robert Hare, M.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, &c. We quote from the fifth 
edition, 8vo, pp. 462. New York, 1858. 

+ The spirits of Washington, J. Q. Adams, H. Clay, B. Franklin. W. K. 
White, W. C. Channing, and others attended this Convocation. Several of these 
spirits had attended one of Dr. Hare’s lectures at Boston, and, therefore, were 
able to testify from personal experience that his knowledge of the spirit- world 
was genuine! 
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furnished through the author’s humble instrumentality, are the 
nearest to those which he aimed to impart, of any that have ever 
been recorded. In order to avoid collision with the bigotry of 
the Jews, and the prejudices of the Gentiles, his disciples modi- 
fied, supplanted, and adulterated his teachings. Never, certainly, 
were any two doctrines more irreconcileable than those of Moses 
and Christ,” &c. 

So much for Dr. Hare’s Christianity. Let us now see how 
the story of the bank transaction fares at his hands. In a sup- 
plemental preface to his work, Dr. Hare gives the preliminary 
details, much in the manner stated by Mr. Howitt, but the con- 
clusion of the story is very different from the original version. 
He writes :— : 

“The note-clerk recollected the application to him, but ap- 
peared to have considered it as too irregular to merit much 
attention. Hence the impression received by the applicants, 
and communicated to me, was not correct. But as it did not 
accord with that existing in my memory, it could not have been 
learned from My mind.’* 

In fact Mrs. Gourlay’s impression of the events differed from 
those of Dr. Hare; the bank-clerk’s impressions did not agree 
with those of either Dr. Hare or Mrs. Gourlay; and the actual 
events differed widely from the facts as originally related, and 
as recorded by Mr. Howitt. We are then required to believe 
the fact of spiritual communication, although all the facts capable 
of confirmation were unconfirmed, or rather proved to be entirely 
erroneous. The true explanation is, undoubtedly, that a fan- 
_ tastic imagination of Dr. Hare was pandered to by Mrs. Gourlay 
after the manner of her tribe. 

We have now to estimate the value of those demonstrations 
which Mr. Howitt designates as “mathematically correct and 
precise.” The volume in which Dr. Hare records his investiga- 
tion contains no less than 462 pages; but of these the experi- 
mental investigation itself occupies but 54! the rest being chiefly 
devoted to Dr. Hare’s speculations on the spirit world, heaven, 
hell, &c. The scientific value of Dr. Hare’s investigation may 
be gathered from what follows :—His chief experiments were 
conducted by means of an ingeniously arranged instrument 
through which a medium could act upon the index of an alpha- 
betic dial, so placed that the face was not visible to the medium. 
The spirit of an uncle sought to spell its name in full upon the 
apparatus. ‘ Although the requisite letters (writes Dr. Hare,) 
were ultimately found, there was evidently some difficulty, as if 
there was some groping for them with an imperfect light. This 


* Op. Cit., p. 16. 
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has since been explained by my father’s spirit. He alleges that 
preferably the eyes of the medium would be employed, but, although 
with difficulty, he used mine instead.” (§ 164.) Just so : the pos- 
sibility of self-deception never appears to have entered into Dr. 
Hare’s mind. In the ordinary method of rapping out messages by 
means of the alphabet, the letters are visible to the medium as 
well as the inquirer; and the success of the medium depends 
solely upon the indications afforded by the countenance, or the 
pencil passed over the letters, or both. A passive countenance 
and an uniformly moved pencil, renders of no avail the highest 
acuteness and intelligence either of spirit or medium. When the 
alphabet is hidden from the medium, as when a dial is used such 
as Dr. Hare constructed, the medium is left entirely dependent 
upon the hints received from the sitter’s countenance. That Dr. 
Hare’s countenance supplied the needful hints (even if more active 
aid were not unwittingly to himself obtained from him) in the 
inquiries he conducted, is demonstrated by his own relation of 
the experiments. How greatly the difficulties of maintaining a 
spiritual conversation physically are augmented by the adoption 
of Dr. Hare’s apparatus is obvious. It is not, therefore, 
surprising to find the spirits (or mediums, as you please, reader) 
objecting very strongly against the use of such apparatus. 
“ Although (writes Dr. Hare) with a view to convince the 
sceptical, spirits will occasionally give manifestations when the 
vision or muscular control of the medium is nullified, it is more’ 
difficult for them to operate in this way; however, it is more 
difficult for some spirits than for others. Those spirits by 
whom I obtained my best manifestations were interested in my 
success. Others have refused to aid me in like manner. One, 
who has assisted me with much zeal, has communicated that he 
would work my apparatus when arranged for a test; but that, 
as it caused much more exertion, and, of course, retardation, he 
advised that the test arrangement should not be interposed when 
it could be avoided.” (§ 165-6). In the end, losing patience, 
the spirits peremptorily rapped out, “ Let the medium see the 
letters!” (§ 169.) A sprightly spirit, named Maria, refused to 
communicate with Dr. Hare through the apparatus. “Jt 18 
umpossible,” she said, “for a spirit to work your apparatus: I 
am very sorry.” 

Equally obnoxious to the spirits is the adoption of any me- 
chanism to neutralize the physical action of the medium in 
moving tables. “The interposition of the plate and balls (a 
metallic plate resting upon two smooth brass-balls) makes it,” ° 
says Dr. Hare, “more difficuit for spirits to move a table than 
when the hands are directly applied [Dr. Hare appears to 
have very imperfectly comprehended Faraday’s experiments]. 
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In the latter case, the spirits actuate the hands primarily, and 
the table or apparatus secondarily ; but when the hands are 
incapacitated from influencing the motion, the spirit has to 
assail the inanimate matter directly, assisted only by an emana- 
tron [indicated through the muscles doubtlessly] jrom_ the 
medium (!). This we read in $ 173; yet, elsewhere, we learn 
from Dr. Hare that spirits can move tables readily, and weighty 
ones withal, without the medium touching, or, in fact, 
approaching them. How, then, does it come to pass that the 
apparatus should prove so huge an impediment to their physical 
efforts ? It is curious that the impatience of tests by the spirits 
in Dr. Hare’s investigations should be so closely paralleled by 
the impatience of the mediums. Very early in Dr. Hare's inves- 
tigation, the spirit of his father “tapped,” “ Oh, my son, listen 
to reason!” (The medium manifestly had an apt idea of human 
nature.) Dr. Hare very properly urged that the experiment was 
of immense importance, if considered as proving that a spirit 
was present, and had actuated the apparatus, “‘ affording thus 
precise experimental proof of the immortality of the soul ; that 
a matter of such moment should not be considered as conclu- 
sively decided until every possible additional means of verification 
should be employed. This led my companions to accuse me of 
extreme incredulity. The medium, said she, ‘should not deem 
it worth while to sit for me again; and one of the gentlemen 
sat himself down by the fireside, declaring me ‘to be insuscep- 
tible of conviction, and that he would give me up.’” (§ 160.) 

Finally, it may be mentioned, that Dr. Hare points out that 
it was quite consistent for a spirit who had no such powerful 
motive to communicate with him as his spirit-father and a spirit- 
friend, to prefer “to find an apology for not actuating his 
apparatus, rather than to have studied, or sought for the means 
of surmounting the obstacles.” (§ 196.) Alas, for Mr. Howitt’s 
mathematically correct and precise demonstrations ! 

The further history of the spirit manifestations can fortunately 
be summed up in the histories of three typal men. According 
to Mr. Howitt, spiritualism has exhibited three stages; the 
patriarchal or preparatory, the pagan, and the Christian. These 
stages have been represented respectively by three typal 
mediums, Messrs. Daniel Dunglas Home, Andrew Jackson 
Davis, and Thomas L. Harris. ‘The readers of this Journal are 
already sufficiently acquainted with Mr. Harris.* Mr. Home is 
the most familiarly known of the typal mediums in this country, 
and a new interest has been awakened in his career by the 
recent publication of his autobiography. This work contains 


* See vol. i. p. 1. 
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little novel, except the facts detailed of Mr. Home’s early life. 
The bulk of the book is made up by the promiscuous republica- 
tion, without modification, of the accounts of Mr. Home’s mar- 
vellous powers which have appeared in various journals in 
England and America. Mr. Howitt describes Mr. Home as— 


“ An exhibitor of what are called physical phenomena, but which 
are spiritual agencies acting on matter. .... Mr. Home’s mission 
seems to have been to go forth and do the preliminary work of 
restoring faith by the performance of these outward marvels. Till 
that foundation was laid there could be no faith in higher and more 
psychical efforts. He was the herald of more interior truths. By a 
remarkable dispensation, like the prophets of old, he was taken from 
the class which had no power in itself, that all the power might be 
seen to come from on high.” (pp. 201, 2.) 


Mr. Home was born a ghost-seer. His mother, a Scotch- 
woman, was a ghost-seer throughout life, possessing the faculty 
of second sight. Second sight, it is instructive to note, was also 
hereditary in the I’ox family, in whose house the Hydesville 
manifestations took place. When Mr. Home was a baby, his 
cradle was frequently rocked by invisible agency; he suggests 
probably by “‘ some guardian spirit.” At four years of age he 
had a prophetic vision. ‘This fact is stated on the authority of 
an aunt. When thirteen he was favoured with an apparition ; 
and at seventeen he became subject to spiritual impressions. 
About this period of his life a spirit communicated with him 
orally, and soon after he was visited by ‘“‘ knockings,” and furniture 
began to be moved in his presence without visible cause. He was 
accused of having brought the devil into the house where he re- 
sided, and an aunt seeking to overcome a lively table with the 
Bible, was lifted up bodily with the table. Thereis a suspicious 
resemblance between the phenomena Mr. Home manifested at this 
period of his life and some of those exhibited by Dr. Phelps’s 
son. Subjected to the accusation of being possessed with a 
devil, he was consoled by a visit from the spirit of his mother, 
who addressing him said: ‘ Daniel, fear not, my child; God is 
with you. Who shall be against you? Seek to do good: be 
truthful and truth-loving, and you will prosper, my child. Yours 
is a glorious mission—you will convince the infidel, cure the 
sick, and console the weeping.” From the time of this vision 
date the manifestations of mediumship through which Mr. Home 
has become publicly known. He was then in America, where, 
indeed, he had lived since he was nine years old, and the dis- 
covery of the means of alphabetic communication with spirits at 
Hydesville enabled him at once to display his peculiar powers 
to greater perfection ; but he makes no reference in his Life to 
the original discoverers of this method of spiritual converse. 
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Mr. Home would date his first appearance in public life from a 
newspaper account of a sitting published in March, 1851. In 
this account a Mr. Hayden’s name plays a great part as an 
investigator of the marvellous phenomena. Was this Mr. 
Hayden the husband of that celebrated Mrs. Hayden, who was 
the first medium who visited this country, and whose impudent 
fraud upon the English public will not readily be forgotten ? 

In Mr. Home's marvellous powers, then, we behold an epitome 
of the whole of the phenomena peculiar to ghosts prescriptive. 
In accepting him we are required to accept also very nearly 
the entire range of existing popular superstitious beliefs in this 
country. The grounds of belief in the physical phenomena of 
the so-called “ spirit-manifestations” necessitate, as has already 
been pointed out, the reception of all cognate beliefs. The 
“ Spiritualists’ frankly admit this consequence, but even the field 
thus opened out for the exercise of their faith is not sufficient 
to satisfy the voracious appetite they display for the marvellous. 
The writer of the introductory remarks to Mr. Home’s autobio- 
graphy comes forward as a champion of detected imposture, 
and boldly takes up the cause of the Cock-lane ghost. He 
admits that when steps were taken to prevent imposition, the 
ghost vanished, but he ingeniously suggests that the result 
‘might be owing merely to deranged conditions,’ which was “held 
by the sapient committee of investigation as clear proof of 
imposture.’ When an argument of this character is advanced 
in the preface to a book containing incidents such as those 
which have marked Mr. Home's career, it leads to an ugly 
suspicion that the writer, having an uneasy consciousness that 
there was nothing in them inconsistent with human agency, 
aided by a fertile imagination, is anxious to anticipate the 
objection that might thence arise by hinting that it would not 
therefore follow that the incidents were not supernatural. Mr. A. 
J. Davis, with greater frankness, maintained the supernatural 
character of the pranks naturally played by Dr. Phelps’s children. 
The writer of Mr. Home's preface is conscious of another weak 
point in that gentleman's recital. Regard Mr. Home's case, he 
says, “‘ simply as a curious case in pathology—for himself to 
describe it in detail may be considered as a useful service to 
mankind, just as it would be considered for us to obtain the 
self-portraiture of any other peculiar case of nervous derange- 
ment. Putting collusion aside, the question whether Mr. 
Home does not suffer from some form of nervous derange- 
ment, which might well account for the supposed phenomena, 
has to be set at rest before the question of supernatural agency 
_ is discussed. Witch-flights and the aérial levitations of ecstatics 
are more amply confirmed than Mr. Home’s elevations, all of 
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which, with two exceptions, not described in detail, took 
place in the dark.* When we witness the exaggeration 
into which Mr. Howitt’s imagination has led him, even 
with the facts of the “ spirit-movement,” recorded in clear type 
from good founts, we are thankful that the Spiritualists have not 
endowed Mr. Home, and the furniture influenced by him, with 
powers of flight at least equal to those possessed by the witches 
of old and their broomsticks. The great high-priest of modern 
magic, Eliphas Lévi, avers that Mr. Home is a victim of con- 
tagious somnambulism,t and he designates all genuine mediums 
as medio-maniacs.{ Mr. Home describes several facts con- 
nected with his “highly nervous organization” and delicate 
health, which would tend to confirm M. Lévi's statement. We 
do not purpose, however, to discuss these facts here. Follow- 
ing the course we have adopted throughout this article, we shall 
seek light upon Mr. Home’s asserted powers, as well as upon 
the general phenomena of mediumship, from a source to which 
even “ Spiritualists” must bow. | 

Andrew Jackson Davis, the third of Mr. Howitt’s typal 
mediums and the representative of the pagan phase of “ Spiri- 
tualism,” was born of poor, illiterate parents, and was at 
first illiterate himself, but he inherited from his mother the 
clairvoyant faculty. As a child he heard voices and saw 
visions, and his clairvoyant faculty had reached a high 
state of development five years before the Hydesville knock- 
ings occurred. He is the great apostle of the Progressionist 
or Pagan (as Mr. Howitt phrases it) party in the spiritua- 
listic movement, a party which, in his own words, “will 
acknowledge no central mind, no ‘control’ external to spirit, 
no outward authority, no allegiances to religious observances, 
no reverence for past religions, no vicarious atonement for 
personal sins, no fear of existing statutes, no sympathy with 
institutions that claim to be superior to the immortal» mind 
of man.’ Of this medium, Mr. Howitt says :— 

“ His clairvoyance was advanced into clairscience. He beheld all 
the essential natures of things ; saw the interior of man and animals as 
perfectly as their exterior ; and described them in language so correct 
that the most able technologists could not surpass him. He pointed 
out the proper remedies for all the complaints, and the shops [? ‘we 
are a smart people here’| where they were to be obtained. The 
light of all nature appeared laid before him, and he saw the metals 
in the earth like living flames, and lights and flames emanating from 
every portion of the living structure of men and animals. The most 


* Incidents, p. 39. + La Clef des Grands Mystéres, p. 193. 
t Histoire de la Magie, pp. 446, 491, &e. 
§ Progresswe Annual for 1863. New York: A.J. Davis and Co. p. 7. 
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distant regions and their various productions were present before 
him.” (ii. p. 205.) | 

Here, then, we obtain a guide to the mysteries of mediumship 
whose authority cannot be questioned. Mr. Davis describes 
twenty-four varieties of mediums.* Some of these only need 
occupy our attention. And first of the motive medium, of 
which variety Mr. Home is indicated as a conspicuous example. 
“There is none more pregnant,” says Mr. Davis, “than the 
simple motive medium with puerilities and incongruities,” but 
he adds, “and with startling phenomena also.” But when, as 
in the case of Mr. Home, “ the impersonating, sympathetic, the 
clairvoyant, and the impressional attributes of mediumship are 
added, as they are under the most favourable circumstances, the 
facts being well authenticated, such a person may be called a 
compound medium. And yet, with this combination, unless the 
strictest care be preserved during the sessions, the medium will 
be confused with wrong sounds, visions, and communications, 
which, because the medium is not in the Superior Condition 
(which brings wisdom to the mind), he may charge in full con- 
fidence to extraneous causes—usually, to the undeveloped evil 
or inconsiderate condition of the spirits.’—(Op. cit., p. 133.) 
Of the impersonating medium we are told that “ there is a strong 
probability always that the representation may be shaded and 
biassed by the mind of the medium, wherefore it is seldom re- 
liable.”—(p. 137.) The sympathetic medium, we learn, is apt 
to fashion his communications by his own peculiar leanings 
and prejudices; and is “open to every modification of contra- 
diction."—(p. 151.) Impressional media are the source from 
which is now flowing into the world ‘a mass of lterature—a 
strange combination of prose, and so-called poetic verbiage— 
which it seems to me the world might easily progress without.” 
—(p. 196.) Finally, we are given to understand that the 
clavrvoyant medium is not altogether dependent upon the spirit- 
land for revelations of truths or perceptions of great thoughts, 
and “‘may be hallucinated and completely deceived by the in- 
sinuating presence of some psychological influence.”—(p. 192.) 

Mr. Davis further instructs us that of the phenomena of 
mediumship six per cent. are due to voluntary deception, fifty- 
four per cent. to certain material influences which he sums up 
under the different heads, “neurological,” “vital electricity,” 
* nervo-psychology,” “ cerebro-sympathy,’ and “ clairvoyance ;” 
and but forty per cent. to “ departed spirits.” Moreover, in a 
disquisition on the causes of error in the manifestations we are 





* The Present Age and Inner Life ; a Sequel to Spiritual Intercourse. Modern 
Mysteries Classified and Explained. p. 130. 
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taught that, “It requires on the part of the medium, the seer,” 
the prophet, the mediator, &c., a liberal amount of psychological 
education and experience, in order to be able, with any degree 
of truthful discrimination, to detect the difference between im- 
pressions received from minds in this world and those which 
emanate from the higher sphere.’—(p. 202.) Again, it is said: 
“The spiritual cannot, as a general principle, enter into human 
or terrestrial media or receptacles, without partaking, like water, 
of the shape of the vessel into which it is poured.”—(p. 203.) 
Hence we are not surprised to learn that, “it is not safe,” for 
mediums to rely upon supposed or possible spiritual impressions, 
“without the entire approbation of their own judgments and 
powers of understanding wpon what may be thus communicated,” 
(p. 204) :—a caution much needed by spiritual writing media, 
who, “‘ while absorbed in the act of writing, may not be conscious 
of lending any involuntary assistance to the process, neverthe- 
less there stands, inflexibly, the everlasting possibility of a fusion 
or confusion, or admixture of the thoughts of the writer with 
the spiritual dictations.”—(p. 204.) We are prepared then to 
read, as the sum of the whole matter, that—“ Ir Is AN UNWAR- 
RANTABLE THING TO LOOK FOR PERFECT WISDOM, OR FOR 
INSTRUCTION MUCH SUPERIOR TO THE MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE MEDIUM. ’—(p. 72.) 

Here, then, we have it answered in effect by the greatest of 
modern seers, a seer who is stamped as genuine by Mr. Howitt 
himself, that ‘the knowledge of the medium is the limit of the 
supposed spiritual knowledge vouchsafed through him. ‘This 
removes all difficulties out of the way of a right compre- 
hension of spiritualism and spiritualists. We now learn how 
it is that whatever has outraged common sense on earth, 
whether in religion, or science, or morals, receives a species of 
apotheosis at the hands of the spiritualists. Mr. Howitt dis- 
covers much of genuine gospel in Mormonism. Homeopathy, 
mesmerism, odylism, and the whole range of pseudo-sciences, 
have received a celestial endorsement. We are not at a lossnow, 
when Mr. Davis describes and depicts from visual observation, 
the phenomena of table-moving as being effected by a lever 
made from a “fine thread of magnetism,” worked by spirits ; 
or when this gentleman accounts for a little expectorated blood, 
by stating that it was emitted by the capillary vessels of the 
brain! We also can now understand how it is that the spirits 
are liars, illiterate, contradictory, oft debased ; how it comes to 
pass that heaven is an imperfect copy of earth; that there, as 
here, are required schools, places of religious instruction, 
missionaries, mechanics institutes, and societies for mutual 
improvement; how the highest spirits are addicted to card- 
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playing, and indulge in bull-fights* and field sports ;+ how even 
_ a currency, and quast-mundane clothing, even to gloves,t are 
required in the spheres; how departed spirits indulge in the 
same partialities above as they gave way to below (Franklin, for 
example, is at work perfecting some electrical apparatus, and 
not long ago he appeared to a medium with an electrical 
machine under his arm, to aid in communicating with his 
earthly friend). But why multiply the record of these absurdities. 
Let it suffice that Christ himself is represented as saying: ‘Man 
lives in the spheres with all his tastes and fancies. If he could 
not gratify them it would be no happiness to him to be there!" 

But the fact of spiritual intercourse by means of the so-called 
“spirit manifestations,” it may be said, remains. Let Mr. 
Davis resolve all doubt on this subject, and on such “ startling 
phenomena” as he may have referred to when writing of motive 
mediums. An instance from his account of the disturbances in 
Dr. Phelps’s house will prove sufficient for our purpose—dis- 
turbances which rank among the gospel events of “ spiritualists.” 


“The parents of Henry,” he writes, alluding to Dr. Phelps’s son, 
“TY believe have received his testimony as being literally true, but I 
have discovered that he frequently failed to discriminate; on one 
occasion he was found with a rope passed under his arms, and sus- 
pended to the limb of a tree. When removed from that position he 
related that he ‘screamed at the top of his voice,’ but it was ascer- 
tained that had he in reality done so, the domestics who were near 
the spot must have heard him. Now it was not with the intention 
to deceive that he made this declaration; he really supposed that he 
had called aloud, as I discovered when reviewing the circumstances 
from my superior condition, at which time I also learned that to 
control the boy from effecting a premeditated imprudence, a spirit 
near him, taking advantage of the electrical state of his system, 
actually made him unconsciously instrumental in tying himself to the 
tree, and in order that he might not escape and accomplish his pre- 
viously conceived design, the guardian spirit impressed him to feel 
fright, and to think that he called for help till such time as was 
deemed prudent to release him.’’|| 


This needs no comment. The question we proposed to solve 
has not as yet, in respect to the “ spirit manifestations,” any place. 
It may be that somewhere, buried deep beneath the farrago of folly 
and blasphemy we have detailed, there is a small nucleus of honest, 





* Cahagnet, Revelations d’Outre-tombe, p. 259. 
_ + Cahagnet, op. cit., p. 302. t Incidents, p. 81. 
§ Essays, p. 88. 

|| It is to be feared that Mr. Davis has a personal interest in this style of 
reasoning. He appears to have been partial to plagiarism, the matters plagiarized 
being given by him as celestial communications. Doubtless he would say that 
he was ‘‘impressed” by spirits to this literary pilfermg. See Cahagnet, Revelations 
@ Outre-tombe, p. 9.. Sprrit-rapping. Vizetelly. p. 102. 
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though errant and ignorant belief and intention. But judging 
“Spiritualism” from the writings of its acknowledged represen- 
tatives, we are forced to the conclusion that in the main it is a 
repetition of the old story of imposture and credulity. “ Things 
unknown,” says Montaigne, “ are the principal and true field of 
imposture, for as much as, in the first place, their very strange- 
ness lends them credit ; and, moreover, by not being subjected 
to our ordinary reason, they deprive us of the means to question 
and dispute them. On which account, says Plato, it is much 
more easy to satisfy the hearers, when speaking of the nature of 
the gods, than of the nature of men, because the ignorance of 
the auditory affords a fair and large career, and all manner of 
liberty in the handling of recondite things ; and thence it comes 
to pass that nothing is so firmly believed as what we least 
know, nor any people so confident as those who entertain us 
with fables.” (c. xxxi.) 


Art. IL—ON THE LAW OF CERTAINTY. _. 
By the Rev. W. G. Davigs. 


THAT disquisitions on psychological topics should, to a great 
many persons, be devoid of interest, as having no moral or 
practical result, is one of the strongest evidences of the need of 
such inquiries, and betokens the undue sway which physical 
science, the inferior grade, the democracy of knowledge, exercises 
among us. ‘To imagine that psychological inquiries are unpro- 
fitable speculations—a mere juggle of words, and good only to 
sharpen the intellect—is to exhibit the grievous ignorance which | 
is so prevalent on matters intimately connected with the pro- 
gress of the human mind. It has been remarked, but with just 
sufficient truth for a jest, that on metaphysical subjects there 
are more writers than readers. That there is, indeed, no adequate 
psychological public is manifest by the slow sale of works on 
psychology, and by the few and generally insufficient reviews 
which appear thereon. With few exceptions, professional critics 
do not seem up to the mark, and so, perhaps to conceal their 
ignorance, altogether slight an infinitely important study, or 
notice it only to condemn. As Wordsworth has done for him- 
self, psychological writers must, in fact, create a public for 
themselves. At present it cannot be said that there is one. 
Inquirers are seattered and few. Yet how desirable is it that 
there should be such a public? We repose in the plenitude of 
our fancied knowledge, while the signs of the times, so forcibly 
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manifested, indicate the downfall of long-revered dogmas, and in 
their room the prevalence of learned or Socratic ignorance. Great 
will prove the benefactor who shall lead men out of this ignorance 
into the light of new and elevating knowledge. ‘The end of 
philosophy,” says Sir William Hamilton, “is truth, and con- 
sciousness is the instrument and criterion of its acquisition.” 
Now the disregard in which philosophy is too generally held is 
not so much because there is not a considerable and increasing 
interest felt in abstract truth, as in consequence of a prevailing 
idea that psychology and systems of logic rather serve to mystify 
and sophisticate, than to enlighten, improve, and aid the mind. 
Lhat there is great difference of opinion among mental philoso- 
phers is true. This, however, cannot be avoided, so long as 
our acquaintance with the human mind remains one-sided and 
incomplete. The inference, however, which is sometimes drawn 
from this is simply ridiculous. It is like judging Christianity 
by the life of some of its unworthy professors, or like pro- 
nouncing the science of medicine impossible, because there are 
diverse systems in vogue. Such inferences indicate narrowness, 
littleness, and indolence of mind. One thing is certainly mani- 
fest: there never was a greater amount of convergence among 
psychologists than there is at the present moment. 

To that system of philosophy which presumes that the uni- 
versal convictions of man are veracious, or accordant with the 
intention of the All-wise Creator, the system which from suc- 
cessive inquirers has received ever fresh advancement, especially 
is due the attention of those who, with an ardent love of truth, 
yet look upon metaphysics with suspicion and distrust. He 
who loves truth for its own sake, although he may have very 
false notions of the nature of true philosophy, deserves our 
respect. The man, however, who pooh-poohs the sacredness of 
the true, the fair, and the good, and with whom these are simply 
names for popularity and profit, is manifestly not to be won 
over to the cause. When, indeed, the crowd applauds, then and 
not before will he deem it impolitic to sneer. In the present 
inquiry I purpose building on the above-mentioned basis ; and 
in furtherance of this object shall endeavour briefly to describe 
Reid's system, with its subsequent development by Sir William 
Hamilton, and what it further owes to the labours of Mr. Spencer 
Herbert. 

Reid appeared at a time when the idealism of Berkeley and 
the scepticism of Hume had brought discredit on the current 
philosophy of the day. Uncertainty being for a time on the 
ascendant, Reid came forward as the champion of certainty. 
Berkeley and Hume having by reasoning, as Reid thought, 
arrived at their incredible conclusions, he very naturally insisted 
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that all reasoning must repose on data, and that some of these 
in the outset must be prior to the exercise of reason. There 
are therefore, he said, truths which, carrying their own evidence 
along with them, necessitate their own conclusion. Of this 
character, so Reid protested, were the truths with which idealism 
and scepticism came into collision—namely, that there is an 
external world existing independently of man, and that our 
impressions and ideas have a substratum which is called mind. 
The existence of these entities, Reid maintained, could neither 
be proved nor disproved by reasoning, for they are known by 
common sense, simple feeling, or belief, native to every mind of 
man, and therefore common. ‘They are consequently prior to 
all reasoning and of superior authority to reason. The attempt, 
therefore, to overthrow these primordial and universal beliefs 
by argument, he regarded as a mark of a badly constituted 
mind, of metaphysic lunacy. The root of our knowledge, he 
maintained, is faith ; and the strongest plea which can be urged 
in favour of the authority of this faith, is the universality, in- 
explicability, and irresistibility of its character. 

One obstacle, however, to the reception of Reid’s system was 
the ideal hypothesis, or as Sir William Hamilton has more fit- 
tingly styled it, the representationist theory of outward percep- 
tion. In Reid’s day it was commonly held that the external 
world was known through the medium of a tertiwm quid which 
represented it to us, and that we had no immediate knowledge 
of material reality in itself. Here was a hypothesis opposed to 
our fundamental beliefs, which led us to regard the known object 
as the external object itself, and not simply a representation of 
it. Reid maintained this deliverance of common sense against 
the ideal hypothesis, which he held had no grounds whatever to 
rest upon, and therefore must be false if opposed to a primary 
conviction; and his peculiar merit as a philosopher he considered 
to be the refutation of the ideal hypothesis. This hypothesis, 
then, once fairly cleared away, the original data of conscious- 
ness, he thought, would have their high authority wholly un- 
opposed. That Reid’s position, in so far as it vindicates the 
veracity of consciousness, forms the only legitimate and lasting 
basis of philosophy, is my firm conviction. Its defects are those 
which are unavoidably attendant upon an incomplete analysis. 
Reid, like Wordsworth in poetry, returned to nature; and with 
a laudable dread of hypothesis, hasty generalization, ‘and undue 
simplification, stated only what he reckoned to be facts. If he 
had thus only cleared the way for a new foundation he did good 
service, and if he did no more.it is no mean service; for we 
must ever bear in mind that it is not given to one, but to many 
inquirers, to construct truth’s temple upon an enduring base. 
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The philosopher who has been the first in advancing Reid’s 
system to any extent is Sir Wiliam Hamilton. In his 
works, indeed, it reaches the stage of a healthy and promising 
vitality. Agreeing with Reid in the main, he yet gives to that 
philosopher's system a clearness and a fulness which Reid, en- 
gaged as he was in refuting error and vindicating the integrity 
of our primary convictions, could not impart. In relation to 
Hume, however, Sir William shows that Reid, who did not 
detect the distinction which subsists as between practical and 
reflective doubt—the doubt of the man and the doubt of the 
philosopher—carried his objections to the “sceptical system” 
too far. ‘The common sense philosopher asks why Hume, since 
he doubted the existence of matter on the one hand, and of 
mind, the substratum of impressions and ideas, on the other, 
did not, as in consistency Reid thought he ought to have done, 
also question the existence of impressions and ideas? “The 
author of the treatise on Human Nature,” says Reid, “ appears 
to me to be but halfa sceptic. He hath not followed his prin- 
ciples so far as they lead him ; but after having with unparalleled 
intrepidity and success combated vulgar prejudices, when he had 
but one blow to strike, his courage fails him, he fairly lays down 
his arms, and yields himself a captive to the most common of 
all vulgar prejudices—I mean the belief of the existence of his 
Own impressions and ideas. I beg, therefore, to have the 
honour of making an addition to the sceptical system, without 
which I conceive it cannot hang together. I affirm that the 
belief of the existence of impressions and ideas is as little sup- 
ported by reason as that of the existence of minds and bodies. 
No man ever did or could offer any reason for this belief.”* 
Now, Sir William Hamilton defends Hume against these stric- 
tures, and herein departs from Reid’s system. ‘To doubt the 
existence of impressions and ideas was, he shows, not attempted 
by Hume, because it is impossible to do so. “In Reid’s stric- 
tures on Hume,” says Sir William, *‘ he confounds two opposite 
things. He reproaches that philosopher with inconsequence in 
holding to the belief of the existence of his own impressions 
and ideas. Now, if by the existence of impressions and ideas, 
Reid meant their existence as mere phenomena of consciousness, 
his criticism is inept, for a belief of their existence as such phe- 
nomena would have been a suicidal act in the sceptic.”"+ Carry- 
ing out the same principle, he elsewhere says:—‘‘ Here at the 
outset it is proper to take a distinction ... the neglect of 
which has been productive of considerable error and confusion. 
It is the distinction between the data or deliverances of con- 
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sciousness considered simply in themselves as apprehended facts 
or actual manifestations, and those deliverances considered as 
testemontes to the truth of facts beyond ther own phenomenal 
reality. Viewed under the former limitation, they are above 
all scepticism. For as doubt is itself only a manifestation of 
consciousness, it 1s impossible to doubt that what consciousness 
manifests it does manifest, without in thus doubting—doubting 
that we actually doubt—that is, without the doubt contradicting, 
and therefore annihilating itself. Hence it is that the facts of 
consciousness, as mere phenomena, are by the unanimous con- 
fession of all sceptics and idealists, ancient and modern, placed 
high above the reach of question. Viewed under the latter 
limitation (i.e. considered as testimonies to the truth of facts 
beyond their own phenomenal reality) the deliverances of con- 
sciousness do not thus peremptorily repel the possibility of 
scepticism.”* Here we see that Sir William advocates two 
systems; the one a rationalistic system, and the other a system 
of common sense. The ultimate authority for the reality of the 
phenomena of consciousness is reasoning—namely, that it is 
impossible to doubt the fact of the testimony of consciousness, 
or of the existence of the witness, without committing a suicidal 
act, a subversio princyput. This is the reason given why the 
phenomena of consciousness are to be considered as being placed 
high above the reach of question. The ultimate authority, 
however, for the truth of what the witness declares, is said to 
be common sense, belief, or faith. The original data of con- 
sciousness, since they are primordial, are inexplicable, cannot 
be resolved into anything beyond. They must consequently 
be accepted on their own authority as simple feelings, beliefs, 
or trusts. Being at the root of all knowledge, they must, in 
the first instance, be received as valid. We have no choice 
afforded us but to begin with the presumption that our original 
beliefs are trustworthy ; for the way in which consciousness 
starts into being is in the character of such beliefs. Without 
them, therefore, it is impossible to be conscious, and whether 
credited or discredited they will still assert their authority. Let 
what may, then, be thought of them in the second place, 2.¢., 
after reflective observation, they must, in the first place, be at- 
tended with an implicit reliance in their integrity. ‘There is no 
other alternative. Now, the obvious impression derived from 
this fact is, that these deliverances of consciousness cannot be 
mendacious. Is it, indeed, credible that the God of Truth, 
unless the humiliating fact were proved, would keep us all our 
days in bondage to a lie? In Sir William Hamilton’s forcible 
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words—‘‘ To suppose the falsehood of our primary convictions 
is to suppose that we are created capable of intelligence in order 
to be made the victims of delusion, that God is a deceiver, and 
the root of our nature a lie."* ‘ Nature is not gratuitously to 
be assumed to work, not only in vain, but in counteraction of 
herself; our faculty of knowledge is not, without a ground, to 
be supposed an instrument of illusion ; man, unless the melan- 
choly fact be proved, is not to be held organized for the attain- 
ment and actuated by the love of truth, only to become the dupe 
and victim of a perfidious creator.’+ This argument, which 
would be inadmissible in a rationalistic system, has its full force 
in the system of common sense, in which faith is made the root 
of reasoning. 

Sir William, in the next place, shows how it is conceivable 
that we might bring discredit upon our spontaneous convic- 
tions. They are many. They can be compared together. If 
on comparison they shall be found mutually contradictory, 
either immediately in themselves or mediately in their necessary 
consequences, their mendaciousness will be proved. But Sir 
William is careful to declare that “no attempt to show that 
the data of consciousness are . . . mutually contradictory has 
yet succeeded, and the presumption in favour of the truth of 
consciousness and the possibility of philosophy has therefore 
never been redargued. In other words, an original, universal, 
dogmatic subversion of knowledge has hitherto been found 
impossible.” This, then, is the position which Sir William 
Hamilton holds in respect to abstract truth. If considered in 
any other than a provisional light, it is questionable whether this 
constitutes a legitimate position. If one half of philosophy be 
capable of development into a rationalistic stage, this seems to 
augur that the other half will be found capable of a similar 
development. In the meanwhile, however, no more steadfast 
philosophic stand can be made than on common sense, or on the 
integrity of consciousness. 

Mr. Spencer Herbert, seeking a datum for all certainty, after 
stating his opinion that Reid failed to disarm scepticism, and did 
little more than utter a prolonged protest against it, acknow- 
ledges that Sir William Hamilton has placed the common sense 
philosophy on a more secure footing, but thinks that he has 
failed to render it criticism-provof. He then objects to the test 
which Sir William proposes, namely, the detection of any 
mutual contradiction among the primary data of consciousness, 
Of this he says, “The test simply fails to help us, the only 
harm being that the offer of a valueless guarantee lays open to 
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cavil that which it is put forward to insure."* In so far as Sir 
William declares that the mendacity of consciousness would be 
proved were its data found mutually contradictory, he certainly 
lays himself open to criticism. To this Mr. Herbert justly ob- 
jects, that to suppose a proving power capable of proving the 
mendacity of consciousness in general, is to make that power 
prove its own want of veracity. If Sir William had said that 
the trustworthiness of consciousness would be rendered doubt- 
ful were its data found mutually contradictory, he would have 
been more correct, for we can imagine that the sceptic, in that 
case, would be bewildered, deeming it equally without show of 
reason why he should in the last resort, that is, reflectively but 
not practically, credit anything at all, even to the fact of his 
not crediting anything. He could not believe, he could not 
disbelieve, since that involves believing. He would be tossed 
about like a log on a sea of uncertainty. Now Hume might 
have carried his scepticism to this length, but expressly avoids 
doing so, because he did not see the utility of it, and still have 
answered to Reid's criticism: True, in one sense, I cannot 
doubt the existence of impressions and ideas, nor can I, any 
more than yourself, avoid feeling that there is an external worid. 
As aman, I have the same convictions as all other men have, 
but as a philosopher, as a reflective inquirer, what I fail to find 
is any reason why the original data of consciousness should be 
veracious. For why may they not be all that they are, even 
although there be no such objects as they seem to reveal to 
us?” As it was, Hume did not carry his scepticism so far. 
He, however, because he could detect no evidence of power in 
causation, and because the ideal hypothesis was in conflict with 
the fundamental convictions of mankind, went so far as to give 
the preference to neither horn of the dilemma, as Berkeley did 
to the idealistic, and Reid to the realistic horn ; and to expose, 
with something like a sneer, “the whimsical condition of 
mankind, who must act, reason, and believe, though they are 
not able, by their most diligent inquiry, to satisfy themselves 
concerning the foundation of these operations, or to remove the 
objections which may be raised against them.’ 

In criticising Sir Wilham Hamilton’s test, however, we must 
bear in mind that his motive in bringing it forward is to show 
that the only possible way to indicate the mendacity of con- 
sciousness has hitherto proved unsuccessful, and that the inte- 
grity of our intelligence has ever been unimpeachable. Now 
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I am of opinion that Sir William’s test, so far as it goes, is 
effectual. It is purely negative, and as such is virtually com- 
plete. The primary data of consciousness must, in the first 
place, be relied on as trustworthy. There is only one way in 
which it is possible to bring discredit upon them. But no at- 
tempt to bring discredit upon them in this one way has ever 
met with the slightest success. Since, therefore, there is no 
room whatever for doubting the integrity of the primary data 
of consciousness, and since to doubt their integrity without 
reason is absurd and a madman’s act, the belief that the God of 
Truth is not indeed the creator of a lying intelligence acquires 
overwhelming force. ‘This, in opposition to Mr. Herbert, I 
must regard as at least one effectual answer to scepticism. 

It becomes necessary here to remember that the above is not 
the only rejoinder to scepticism which Sir William makes. If, 
in round terms, we divide the realm of knowledge into the sub- 
jective and the objective, that which knows and that which is 
known, we must bear in mind that doubt as to the former is 
shown by Sir William to be impossible. Mr. Herbert takes no 
notice of this rejoinder; why I cannot conjecture, except it 
be that he thought his views when propounded would suggest 
so manifest a refutation of it that a formal criticism would be 
needless. The view I take of this rejoinder is, that it is 
a decisive reply to practical doubt, but to that reflective doubt 
which demands evidence of the trustworthiness of our intelli- 
gence in general, and therefore of Sir William’s reasoning as a 
test, it yields no satisfaction. We must, however, postpone this 
point till we get further on. And now for Mr. Spencer Her- 
bert’s system. | 

Mr. Herbert sets out in search of a datum. This he states 
must not be any truth in which belief is reposed, but a canon 
of belief itself. Compare all truths together, and they agree in 
this—that they form objects of belief. The first principles of 
Reid were so many objects of this character. This, however, is 
not what we want, but rather a description of that state of mind 
which these data call forth, in short, a canon of belief. 

Belief Mr. Herbert considers the fundamental fact, that which 
underlies all others. It is only as we believe that we exist, 
that we exist as ad nos. It is only as we believe that we are 
conscious that we are conscious. It is only as we believe that 
we have ideas, that we are possessed of them. In Mr. Her- 
bert’s own words :—‘‘ Hence, belief is the fact which to our in- 
tellects is antecedent to, and inclusive of, all other facts. It is 
the form in which every fact must present itself to us, and 
therefore underlies every fact. It alone of all things cannot be 
denied without direct self-contradiction. The propositions— 
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there is no consciousness, there are no ideas, there is no per- 
sonal identity, may be absurd; but they are not immediately 
self-destructive. ‘T'o say, however, there is no belief, is to utter 
a belief which denies itself."* Having made out that belief 
is the ultimate fact which cannot be transcended, Mr. Herbert, 
in the next place, proceeds to a classification of beliefs. He 
divides them into variable and invariable. By a variable belief 
he means one of which the negation is either realizable in fact 
or conceivable as a supposition. By an invariable belief he 
means one the negation of which itis not possible for us to 
conceive, one which we cannot change if we would. ‘‘ We see 
first,” he remarks, when recapitulating his views, “that belief 
is fundamental, and that the invariable existence of a belief is 
our highest warrant for it; second, that we can ascertain the 
invariable existence of a belief only as we ascertain the invariable 
existence of anything else, by observing whether under any circum- 
stances it is absent from the place in which it occurs; third, that 
the effort to conceive the negation of a belief is the looking in the 
place in which it occurs (viz. after its antecedents), and observing 
whether there are any occasions on which it 1s absent, or can be 
made absent; and fourth, that when we fail to find such occa- 
sions—when we conceive that the negation of the belief is in- 
conceivable, we have all possible warrant for asserting the in- 
variability of its existence; and in asserting this we express 
alike our logical justification of it and the inexorable necessity 
which we are under of holding it. Mean what we may by the 
word truth, we have no other choice but to hold that a belief 
which is proved by the inconceivableness of its negation to im- 
variably exist is true. We have seen that this is the assump- 
tion on which every conclusion whatever ultimately rests. We 
have no other guarantee for the reality of consciousness, of 
sensation, of personal existence, we have no other guarantee for 
any axiom, we have no other guarantee for any step in a de- 
monstration. Hence, as being taken for granted in every act of 
the understanding, it must be regarded as the Universal Postu- 
late. “T 

It is scarcely necessary to state that all our beliefs are not 
fundamental. The ultimate warrant, however, for the validity 
of any belief is the invariableness of its existence as evidenced 
by the inconceivableness of its negation. Thus, in a series of 
beliefs, one depending upon another, the highest guarantee for 
a belief is also the invariableness of its existence. Or, to take 
another view of the case, if we assign as the proof of a belief 
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an ulterior belief on which it depends, it is evident that we 
cannot do this without end, but must eventually come to a 
fundamental belief which, carrying its own evidence, necessi- 
tates its acceptance on its own authority, and that the only 
thing we can say of it is, that it is invariable. 

Another principle to which prominence is given by Mr. 
Herbert is, that the more fundamental a belief is, the more 
certain it is, because the liability to error is not so great in the 
ease of a single belief as in the case of a long chain of beliefs. 
The liability to mistake is far greater when a lengthy column of 
figures is added up than when we simply add two units to- 
gether. ‘The application made of this principle by Mr. Her- 
bert is important. An original datum of consciousness, such 
as the belief in the existence of the external world, being simple 
and invariable, is superior in certainty to the more complex 
combination of beliefs with which idealism and scepticism 
attempt to overthrow it, because the liability to error of a com- 
plex combination is so much greater than the simple primordial 
belief to which it is opposed. No objection framed by idealist 
or sceptic can therefore be so certain as a primordial belief—an 
original datum of consciousness. 

While admitting that Mr. Herbert has cast additional light 
upon this important subject, 1 must confess that I do not 
think he has exhausted all that can be said upon it. In some 
respects, too, it seems that he is incorrect. or instance, I 
do not see that belief is the best word which could be selected 
in order to designate the fundamental datum. Belief, both in 
the popular and the theologic sense, is distinguished from 
knowledge. I believe you are right, and I know you are right, 
are expressions to which no one in ordinary conversation at- 
taches equal force. The first implies an opening for doubt, 
the second does not, and in religion the completeness of faith 
consists in the moral victory gained over this doubt. I am aware 
that in scientific language terms have a technical meaning, and 
that they must not in that case be understood in their wider 
sense. It is clear, however, that the word belief, when it was 
applied to an original datum of consciousness, was meant to 
convey the fact that it was to be accepted as true on its own 
authority as a simple feeling or trust. ‘St. Austin,” according 
to Sir William Hamilton, “accurately says—we know what 
rests upon reason, we believe what rests upon authority. But 
reason itself,’ continues Sir William, “must rest at last 
upon authority, for the original data of reason do not rest 
on reason, but are necessarily accepted by reason on the 
authority of what is beyond itself. These are, therefore, 
in rigid propriety, beliefs or trusts. Thus it is that in the 
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last resort, we must perforce philosophically admit that be- 
lief is the primary condition of reason, and not reason the 
ultimate ground of belief. We are compelled to surrender the 
proud Intellige ut credas of Abelard, to content ourselves with 
the humble Crede ut intelligas of Anselm.”* Now, in a system 
of common sense, and that more especially as Reid and Stewart 
left it, there is sufficient justification for this phraseology. They, 
as it were, preached faith in the fundamental deliverances of 
consciousness, insisting that no evidence should be sought in 
respect of the trustworthiness of these primary revelations, for 
the very plain reason that they are primary and therefore inex- 
plicable. Belief was just the word that their system demanded 
—no other was so appropriate. When, however, we turn to 
Hamilton, and discover that as relates to the subjective he has, 
as he professes, proclaimed the impossibility of scepticism, we 
must also infer that he has, in so far, translated the subjective out 
of the domain of faith into that of knowledge. For, to show 
that a deliverance of consciousness is proof against scepticism 
is, if the word has any meaning distinct from that of belief, to 
arrive at knowledge of the purest order. Again, as regards 
the objective, in so far as he places the original data of con- 
sciousness on an unassailable elevation, so far does he render 
them objects of knowledge rather than of belief, It is, how- 
ever, only fair to state that Sir William considers the argument 
from the common-sense point of view, as it enables us “to vin- 
dicate the truth.of the phenomena of consciousness, viewed as 
attestations of more than their own existence, as not placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt. In this view of them, to call 
the original data of consciousness as vouchers for more than 
their own existence, beliefs, or trusts, is quite consistent. We 
must, however, insist that he has intentionally done his best to 
eliminate that element of doubt which gives to these terms 
their peculiar appropriateness. 

T would remark in this place that the philosophers of the 
Scottish school, by a primary belief, mean not simply what is 
expressible in a particular proposition, as matter of fact, but 
also what is expressible in a universal proposition, as, for in- 
stance, axioms and definitions. Now, they have in this theory 
strong grounds for insisting that belief is the primary condition 
of reason. For, if primary universal propositions be got in- 
tuitively, faith must prove to be their origin. If, however, 
primary universal truths turn out to be inferences from particular 
premisses, belief ceases to occupy the position demanded for it by 
the Scottish philosophers. This, it is hoped, will become more 
evident the further we proceed with this inquiry. 


* Hamilton’s Edition of Reid’s Works. 
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But how is it with Mr. Spencer Herbert, who rejects Sir 
William Hamilton’s test as not criticism- PIgOL and substitutes 
one of his own, which he deems unassailable? Is his position 
impregnable ? ‘hen why does he use the word belief to desig- 
nate the fundamental datum which by Reid, Stewart, and 
Hamilton is employed, because our common-sense deliverances, 
in regard to what they testify, are confessed to be open, as 
idealism and scepticism prove, to question? If, however, Mr. 
Herbert have utterly annihilated scepticism, I cannot see why, 
aiter achieving this success, he should call the fundamental 
fact belief. By all means make belief the stepping-stone to 
knowledge, but after we have acquired knowledge, cease to call 
it belief. 

I have also considerable difficulty in reference to another 
tenet of Mr. Herbert's. He says that belief is more funda- 
mental than consciousness, that belief is the primordial fact. 
“It alone,” he asserts, “ of all things cannot be denied without 
direct self-contradiction. The propositions—there is no con- 
sciousness, there are no ideas, there is no personal identity— 
may be absurd, but they are not immediately self-destructive.” 
Strong assertions these, but are they true? Let us take them 
in the order in which they stand. There is no consciousness. 
This, when expanded into the concrete form, which is a sure 
way of testing its validity, must assume the following shape—I 
am conscious that there is no consciousness. This is a clear 
contradiction. Again—there are no ideas. This, when fully 
stated, must mean, I have an idea that there are no ideas. 
And since ideas are simply states of consciousness, we have as 
before the reductio ad absurdwum—I am conscious that there 
is no consciousness. Again—there is no personal identity. 
This, when expanded, must mean—I am conscious that I exist 
not, a proposition in which the ego is posited in the subject to 
be denied in the predicate. Mr. Herbert's main position is un- 
doubtedly wrong—there can be no belief without conscious- 
ness. Consciousness connotes belief as one of its essential 
elements in the same way as the word water connotes oxygen. 
But as oxygen is not more fundamental than hydrogen in the 
constitution of water, so belief is not more radical than the 
other essential attributes of consciousness. Belief is one sine 
qua non of consciousness, the cognition of an object is another, 
consequently, to fix upon belief as more fundamental than an 
attribute equally as essential, and therefore equally as radical, 
is wholly arbitrary. For why not say of a triangle, that to be 
equiangular is more fundamental than to be equilateral? To 
say of a whole, especially a primordial whole like conscious- 
ness, that one essential attribute is more fundamental than 
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another essential attribute, is to imply that consciousness can 
exist minus a condition of its existence. None of the elements 
of consciousness have an existence prior to that of the complex 
whole which consciousness is discovered to be. Instead, there- 
fore, of saying that belief is the fact which underlies every 
other, the truth is, that as ad nos, there is no more funda- 
mental entity than consciousness in its totality, and the con- 
ditions of its existence are of two kinds, intrinsic and extrinsic. 
Among the first we may mention cognition and conviction ; 
among the second an object. But here it is necessary to 
remark that it is impossible to fix upon any one term which 
shall express some one element of consciousness and no more. 
For instance, cognition implies conviction, and conviction im- 
plies cognition. ‘The same is true of belief. All that we can 
expect from such terms is, that one of them should give pro- 
minence to this element, rather than that. That Mr. Herbert 

has carried abstraction too far becomes evident also from this, 
that after distinguishing between consciousness and belief, and 
asserting the priority of the latter, he is afterwards obliged to 
recall the abstracted entity, and to use such expressions as 
these—“‘ Though in common language we speak of a belief as 
something separate from the conception to which it relates, yet 
on analysis we find that we simply express by it a certain pro- 
perty of such conception, its persistence.” “*'The belief is not 
something more than the state of consciousness, but merely. 
expresses its persistence.”"* This is like publicly thrusting a 
man out of an office to be under the necessity of privately 
recalling him. What Mr. Herbert ought to have said is, that 
belief more particularly designates that state of consciousness 
in which consciousness best admits of being regarded as the 
fundamental datum, the universal postulate. 

It is rather amusing to see how some writers, seemingly in 
total ignorance of the teachings of the most advanced psycho- 
logists of the day, degrade the word consciousness into mean- 
ing simply the cognition of internal phenomena, or, as. Mr. 
Bain* does, into signifying the merest germs of cognition, as 
if it were not plain that by consciousness 1s meant knowing in 
general. Consciousness is the swmmum genus, which includes 
every, even the most complex, intellectual act. Mr. Bain, in 
attempting to deny that consciousness is the standard of truth, 
traces our knowledge to its very germs, and then denies that 
these, except in the most limited sense, are the standard of 
truth, as if any one were so absurd as to maintain anything 
else. When it is said that consciousness is the standard 
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of truth, it is meant that the several operations of thought 
which the words denotes are each of them the sole criterion of 
its related truth. If, then, our intelligence is not the standard 
of certainty, | should like to know what is. 

Now, allowing that belief, assurance, conviction, aptly desig- 
nate consciousness as a fundamental fact, is it not undeniable 
that conviction is subordinate to evidence? This Mr. Herbert 
implies when he makes use of the words “antecedents of 
belief.” If belief has antecedents, it must be consequent on 
the same, and they, not it, must be the fundamental fact. Nay, 
without belief, Mr. Herbert will reply, these antecedents could 
have no existence, for it is' only in so far as we believe in 
their existence that they can possibly exist relatively to us. 
Then why are they called antecedents? I do not ask this 
question to convict Mr. Herbert of a mistake. I also hold 
that they are antecedents. But see the consequences of this 
admission. Belief is antecedent to its antecedents, and its 
antecedents are antecedent to belief. But is not this a contra- 
diction? Properly understood, it is not. Mr. Herbert is right 
in maintaining that belief is prior to its antecedents, but it is 
also perfectly correct to hold that its antecedents are, as the 
term signifies, prior to consciousness. Here is a mystery, how 
is it to be solved ? Let us call the antecedents of conscious- 
ness evidence. The problem which we have to solve will then 
assume this shape—consciousness is prior to evidence, but 
evidence is also prior to consciousness. Now, it is manifest 
that these two statements cannot, in the same sense, both be 
true, because they are mutually subversive. Let it be under- 
stood, therefore, that there are two orders—the order of know- 
ledge and the order of existence. In the first order, conscious- 
ness stands between us and all being—the being of the world, 
the being of God, our own being, yea, and the being of con- 
sciousness itself, which only exists in so far as it knows itself 
to exist. We have but one access to being, and that is through 
the medium of consciousness, knowing, or intelligence. Con- 
sciousness, therefore, relatively to us, is antecedent to existence, 
is, as Mr. Herbert rightly teaches, the fundamental fact. I had 
good reasons, therefore, for stating above—if our intelligence isnot 
ths standard of certainty, I should like to know whatis. But 
now comes the counter order. Consciousness avers the exist- 
ence of objects. It also declares that, in the order of existence, 
the object is prior to consciousness, and that there can be no 
consciousness without an object. If consciousness, therefore, 
is trustworthy—for all depends on this, and for the present we 
must postulate that it is so—it is ‘quite true that evidence, in 
one sense, is antecedent to conviction. If, therefore, in the 
order of knowledge, the order of idealism, being minus con- 
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sciousness, is impossible, so also in the order of existence, the 
order of realism, consciousness minus being, is equally as much 
an. impossibility, an impossibility in three senses ; first, in so far 
as consciousness is itself a being or entity ; secondly, in so far 
as it it cannot exist without the man, who is also a being or 
entity ; and thirdly, in so far as it cannot exist without objects 
to take note of—that is, entities to call it into action. In the cogito 
ergo sum of Descartes we have a compendious mode of ex- 
pressing the order of knowledge. The converse of this position 
—namely, sum ergo cogito—not less compendiously expresses 
the order of existence. 

Now, while it cannot be denied that Mr. Herbert has ad- 
vanced the law of certainty in the order of knowledge, it still 
remains open for some one to develop that law into fuller pro- 
portions in the order of existence. It is quite true that the 
state of consciousness variously termed conviction, assurance, 
certainty, positiveness, and so forth, is primordial in the order 
of knowledge, and we are willing to adopt most that Mr. Her- 
bert teaches on this head. If, however, assurance is subordinate 
to evidence, it must be an advantage e know the various kinds 
of evidence which determine our convictions. The end of phi- 
losophy is abstract as well as concrete truth, and it more effec- 
tually fulfils its office when, by describing the essence of cer- 
tainty, it enables us to identify truth when we meet it, than by 
simply testing the truths of which we are already possessed in 
a spontaneous or empirical fashion. It would, however, lead 
to far too great a length in this place to give, were it only a 
general, description of the truth-acquiring powers of the mind, 
and the appropriate evidence which each of them requires in 
order to bring it from a state of uncertainty to one of cer- 
tainty. I shall, therefore, simply content myself with discussing 
the evidence of that class of truths which constitute science— 
namely, necessary and universal truths. 

Mr. Herbert, in criticising Mr. J. 8. Mill’s views in relation 
to Dr. Whewell’s test of necessary truth, has the following pas- 
sage, highly suggestive, indeed, of the doctrine which I am 
about to propound. “If there be, as Mr. J. S. Mill holds, 
certain absolute uniformities in nature, if these absolute uni- 
formities produce, as they must, absolute uniformities in our 
experience, and if, as he shows, these absolute uniformities in 
our experience disable us from conceiving the negation of 
them, then, answering to each absolute uniformity in nature 
which we can cognise, there must exist in us a belief of which 
the negation is inconceivable, and which is absolutely true. 
‘ . In nearly all cases, this test of inconceivableness must 
be valid now, and where it is not, it still expresses the net 
_ result of our experience up to the present time, which is the 
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most that any test can do.” Mr. Herbert declares, then, that 
what is contrary to absolute uniformity of experience is incon- 
ceivable, and that this is the only test of the invariableness of 
a belief. Is a belief invariable? We know that it is so by the 
inconceivableness of its negation. And why is its negation in- 
conceivable ? Because it is opposed to our unbroken expe- 
rience. But is this test absolutely perfect? Is it possible 
that a belief, proved by it to be invariable, should ever turn out 
to be otherwise than invariable? Mr. Herbert admits that his 
test dves not preclude this possibility. Indeed, how can 
uniform experience prove the impossibility of its non- 
uniformity ? No induction from such experience is competent 
to establish a necessary and universal truth, and it is only.the 
negation of such a truth which is per se inconceivable. In the 
controversy between Mr. Mill and Dr. Whewell, in regard 
to inconceivableness as the test’ of necessary truth, it is con- 
tended by the former, owing to an error persone, that cer- 
tain beliefs were once held to be true, because their negation 
in some sense was inconceivable, which beliefs are now ex- 
ploded, and therefore that inconceivableness is no infallible 
criterion. But the inconceivableness which Dr. Whewell has 
in his mind is that which we experience when we try to think 
the contrary of a necessary truth, as, for instance, that 5+5 
does not make 10. The inconceivableness which Mr. Mill selects 
is that which certain men feel when they attempt to undo firm 
but ill-founded associations. Mr. Herbert weakens Mr. Mill’s 
objection to Dr. Whewell’s view, but does not detect its com- 
plete futility. He says: “ Conceding the entire truth of Mr. 
Mill's position, that during any phase of human progress the 
ability or inability to form a specific conception wholly de- 
pends on the experiences men have had, they may, by-and-bye, 
be enabled to conceive things before inconceivable to them, it 
might still be argued that as, at any time, the best warrant 
men can have for a belief is the perfect agreement of all pre- 
existing experience in support of it, it follows that, at any 
time, the inconceivableness of its negation is the deepest test 
any belief admits of. Though occasionally 1t may prove an 
imperfect test, yet, as our most certain beliefs are capable of no 
better, to doubt one belief, because we have no higher guarantee 
for it, is really to doubt all beliefs.°* By inconceivableness, 
then, Mr. Herbert means the same thing as Mr. Mill does, 
namely, that which is contrary to absolute uniformity of expe- 
rience. While, however, Mr. Mill, in opposition to Dr. 
Whewell, makes little of the test, and exposes its weakness, 
Mr. Herbert makes the most of it, maintaining that it is the 
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best which we have. Is it the best? Twice two is four, and 
never by any possibility can be anything else than four. But 
how do you know that? Because the negative of the state- 
ment is inconceivable. But such a test, according to Mr. Mill, 
is of little weight, and even according to Mr. Herbert, who 
exalts it, as he thinks, to the utmost, is not infallible. If this, 
therefore, be the best test we have, it must be allowed that to 
say that twice two cannot by any possibility make anything 
else than four, is asserting more than’ we have a warrant for. 
We have a conviction which-is stronger than our criterion ; yet 
we feel positive that the conviction is not, and cannot be, too. 
strong. Must not the test, therefore, be incompletely stated ? 
Why does the chemist, when he has faithfully analyzed a spe- 
cimen, conclude that he has ascertained, not only the elements 
of that particular specimen, but of the whole species of which 
it forms a part, and that irrespective of time? Or why does 
the reflective observer, when he has carefully analyzed some 
portion of his own consciousness, feel confident that he has 
discovered, in so far as his analysis is correct, a law of all 
human intelligence? It is according to the same law, in confor- 
mity with which we infer that twice two must always make four. 
If we merely had the evidence of invariable experience for the — 
truth of this simple statement, Mr. Herbert's test would be the 
best which is obtainable. By invariable experience we must 
not, however, understand only what is positive, but also what is 
negative. We do not merely perceive that two and two always 
make four, but we also perceive that no other combmation, or 
its equivalent, ever makes four. Still, however, the test, even 
when thus described, has an element of uncertainty in it; be- 
cause human experience, whether positive or negative, or both, 

is limited. But in twice two is four we have a trath which is 
unlimited, which is universal. How are we to eliminate this 
weakness from the test ? In some instances, it is poimted out 
by Mr. Mill that we have not the power, from the absence of 
any analogy, to imagine an exception to our uniform expe- 
rience, we cannot, from want of material wherewith to do it, 
construct a notion which negatives the knowledge which we 
possess. We cannot, for example, imagine space which has no 
space beyond, time which had no time prior to it, or which will 
have no time posterior to it, or picture the character of elements 
simpler than those which baffle the attempts of analysis to 
resolve them into yet simpler ones. This explanation is in- 
genious, but not satisfactory. Inconceivableness arising from 
the want of material wherewith to construct a notion does 
not appear to constitute the test of necessary truth. In the 
great majority of truths of this class, we are not deterred from 
imagining exceptions to them by the obstacle which Mr. Mill 
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mentions. For example, we are compelled to regard the law of 
causation as a necessary truth, yet Mr. Mill avows that itis quite 
conceivable to his mind that in some other sphere than this events 
may take place entirely at random. The inconceivability men- 
tioned by Mr. Mill is analogous to the inability of a man blind 
from birth to form a notion of colours, or that of a child to 
experience connubial love, whereas the inconceivability of the 
negation of a necessary truth arises, not from impotence to 
imagine the negation, but from the perception of contradiction 
between the truth implicitly felt to be necessary, but explicitly 
capable of being proved such, and a merely imaginary negation 
of it. It seems, therefore, that the test of which we are in 
search is the following, namely, the Canon of Induction :— 

Other circumstances being absent, if the existence of any set 
of circumstances is attended with the existence of another set, 
and the non-existence of the first set is attended with the non- 
existence of the second set, then the existence of the first set 
is necessary to the existence of the second set. 

This canon seems to afford the criterion of necessary truth. 
According to it there is no alternative save for a conjunction 
among facts to be necessary or not necessary, that is, contin- 
gent. It has, however, always been held that a necessary truth 
is virtually universal. Now it appears that the universality of a 
necessary truth is inferred in harmony with the following law of 
contradiction, which I call the Law of Universalization :— . 

If the existence of this set of circumstances is proved neces- 
sary by induction to the existence of that set of circumstances, 
you cannot conceive an instance in which the first set is not 
necessary to the existence of the second set, without coming 
into collision with a demonstrated truth. Whereas, in conceiv- 
ing instances in which the first is necessary to the existence of 
the second, you keep in harmony with such truth, and, conse- 
quently, the inference is rendered unavoidable that at any 
period, past, present, or to come, and in any number of instances, 
the first set of circumstances is necessary to the existence of 
the second set. 

I have now, to the best of my ability, exposed the weakness - 
of the test proposed by Mr. Herbert, and also exhibited the 
nature of that absolute inconceivableness which is experienced 
by those who would imagine the negation of a necessary truth. 
This is done by endeavouring to show what a necessary truth 
is, and that the inconceivableness of its negation arises from 
opposition to the evidence which determines its necessity. 

The result at which we have now arrived is the following. 
If the origin of necessary and universal truths have here been 
rightly accounted for, there ceases to be any justification for 
opposing the a priori to the ad posteriori method and the 
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converse. In so far as we transcend experience, when 
from one or more verifications of the necessity of a truth we 
infer the universality of the same, when from one or some 
we proceed to all, the method pursued is @ priori. Since, 
however, every truth must involve germs derivable solely from 
experience, and since every universal truth, so far as relates to 
these germs, must be uniformly verifying itself in experience, 
the method concerned must also be a@ posteriort. In conse- 
quence of this intimate union between these two methods, it 
follows that a host of truths, hitherto named contingent, are 
seen to be misnamed, and, as Dr. Whewell has already more 
than suspected, must be looked upon as being as much necessary 
truths as the truths of geometry and number. According to 
the Canon of Induction, the propositions, twice five is ten “and 
all fire burns, are in the same vategory. Whatever evidence is 
cited for the necessity and the universality of the former, can 
also be cited for the necessity and universality of the latter. 
There is, however, one source of ambiguity attending this 
question which still demands attention. 

Some have thought that there is no sufficient ground for 
making a distinction between necessary and contingent truth. 
What do we mean by these expressions ? Any truth, if what 
it professes to be, is necessarily true... To say that it is contin- 
gently true, is to admit the possibility of its being untrue. A 
contingent truth therefore is necessarily true. It is, for m- 
stance, as necessarily true that a man’s hands are in bis pockets 
while they are there, as it is necessarily true that a whole is 
greater than its parts. What, therefore, is the precise meaning 
of the words, necessary truth and contingent truth? By a ne- 
cessary truth I understand a necessary conjunction between 
one fact and another, and by a contingent truth a conjunction 
which is not necessary, that is, contingent. It would conse- 
quently be more correct to call a necessary or a contingent 
truth, a necessary or a contingent conjunction, connexion, or 
concatenation. ‘The necessity or the contingency does not ex- 
press the nature of the cognition, but the nature of that which 
is cognised. T’o use Mr. Herbert's phraseology, we have an 
invariable belief, both in a variable and in an invariable con- 
nexion of facts. When, according to the Canon of Induction, a 
conjunction is proved to be not necessary it is contingent. 
Consequently, necessity and contingency are related terms, for 
not necessary means contingent, and not contingent means ne- 
cessary. The whole universe of conjunctions among facts is 
exhausted by these two terms, for every such conjunction is 
either necessary or contingent. This is a cardinal law of nature. 

Sir William Hamilton contends that the only logical induc- 
tion is that which infers the whole from the enumerated units 
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which compose it,* and that reasoning from particulars to 
generals is extra-logical. If, however, it be extra-logical, by far _ 
the most important kind of reasoning does not come within the 
province of logic, a fact more damaging to the reputation of that 
science than the propounder of the above doctrine can have fully 
foreseen. But why is the Baconian or material induction said 
to be extra-logical ? Because it has not been rendered formally 
valid, that is, ‘such that its conclusiveness should appear from 
the formula which gives explicit expression to it. Now, if it 
be possible to render the Baconian induction formally valid, and 
this is done when it is expressed in harmony with the canon 
- given above, it then claims a foremost, if not the foremost, place 
in the science of reasoning. Indeed, so strong is the presump- 
tion in favour of its capacity for rigid conclusiveness, that to 
reserve no place for it in pure logic required no small amount of 
devotion to a pet theory on the part of the objector, and should 
not fail to elicit the disapproval of the scientific world. In ul- 
timate analysis, what are the primary data of any science? In 
the order of knowledge, they are invariable convictions. But. 
what, then, is the criterion of their invariability ? Why, in- 
conceivableness of their negation. But whence does this in- 
conceivableness proceed ? From being opposed to the evidence 
‘which establishes the necessity of a conjunction between one 
fact and another, namely, induction according to the canon. 
We owe, therefore, the primary data of any science to Baconian ~ 
induction. Consequently, to call this extra-logical only serves 
to bring the so-called pure logic into well-deserved disrepute. 
The pure logic, the logic of the future, will, we may be as- 
sured, give the leading place to material induction. 

The very laws of thought evince, in a very marked degree, 
the necessity of maintaining the validity of the Baconian in- 
duction. Does not logical “psycholog ry, so ably elucidated by 
Dr. Mansel, in the Prolegomena Logica, display the necessary 
laws of thought, namely, those laws to which the intelligence 
of the whole human race is subject ? And does it not challenge 
for these a precision and a necessity which it denies to the laws 
of the physical universe? But now, as to the basis on which 
logical psychology must be constructed. Mental sclence must 
arise from an analysis, in the first place, of one’s own intelli: 
gence, and in the second, from observing the intelligence of 
other men, as it manifests itself by means of its appropriate 
signs. For it is only by reading these signs in the light of 
one’s own consciousness that they convey the slightest meaning. 
Suppose the analysis to be confined to what we know at first 
hand, one’s own consciousness. How are we, provided there be 
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no more fertile induction than the so-called formal, to be certain 
that there are necessary laws therein, or that what are necessary 
laws at present will be such for all time? And how are we to 
be certain that the same are the necessary laws of all human 
thought? It may be urged in reply that there are primary 
convictions, or self-evident truths, data accepted on their own 
authority as simple feelings or trusts. Or it may be said, in the 
words of Dr. Mansel, that “‘ whatever truths we are compelled 
to admit as everywhere and at all times necessary, must have 
their origin, not without in the laws of the sensible world, but 
within in the constitution of the mind itself. Sundry attempts 
have indeed been made to derive them from sensible experience | 
and constant association of ideas, but this explanation is refuted 
by a criterion decisive of the fate of all hypotheses, it does not 
account for the phenomena. It does not account for the fact 
that other associations, as frequent and as uniform, are incapable 
of producing a higher conviction than that of a relative and 
physical necessity only."* Now, what is Dr. Mansel’s evidence 
for stating that truths which we are compelled to admit as every- 
where and at all times necessary must have their origin, not 
without in the laws of the sensible world, but within in the 
constitution of the mind itself? Evidently the failure up to 
this time, to render the Baconian induction formally valid. 
Owing to this defect, another origin has been assigned to these 
truths. But what can be meant by saying that a necessary 
truth must have its origin, not without in the laws of the sen- 
sible world, but within in the constitution of the mind itself? 
All truth in ultimate analysis involves the assent of conscious- 
ness, and consequently must have its origin’ within in the con- 
stitution of the mind itself. For the acquisition of necessary 
and universal truth, however, uniform experience of the external 
world, although an @ posteriori condition, is not sufficient. So 
far I agree with Dr. Mansel, but wholly differ from him as 
to the character of true induction, and its competency to supply 
us with necessary and universal truths. In furtherance of this 
view, let us examine one of the Kantian strongholds. “ All ana- 
lytical judgments,” says Dr. Mansel, “are formed by the mind @ 
priori, whether the notion analysed be empirical or not. + Now 
let the instance of an analytical judgment be, a whole is greater 
than its part. This is a necessary truth, and its necessity is 
said to arise, according to the law of identity, from the fact 
that there is nothing in the predicate but what was implied in 
the conception of the subject. But why, in such a case, must 
the subject imply or connote the predicate and that universally ? 
What evidence is there on the point? Is it a primary convic- 
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tion that it does so, or rather are we constrained by the absence 
of any other alternative to think so? The conclusion to which 
I come is, that whenever there is a necessary conjunction be- 
tween a subject and a predicate, it is because such a conjunction 
is established, either implicitly or explicitly by induction, be- 
tween the facts expressed by them. And the grand result is, 
that we cannot establish necessary and universal conjunctions 
even among thoughts, on any other condition than that on which 
we must establish them among things through the medium of 
thoughts, our only access to things. 

If, again, in the second place, we study human nature, at 
second hand, on a wide scale of observation, still our observation 
must be limited; and according to the Hamiltonian, or indeed 
any system of logic, incompetent to warrant a universal conclu- 
sion. Whence, then, come the superior certainty, necessity, and 
universality claimed for the laws of thought ? The Hamiltonian 
logic demands for these laws a necessity and a universality for 
which it provides no formal guarantee, and simply refers us to 
the law of identity, the law of contradiction, and the law of ex- 
cluded middle, as if these were possessed of final authority ; but 
are they final? They are necessary and universal truths, and 
all truths of this class are derived, as it appears, from induction 
im accordance with the canon. The superior exactness, there- 
fore, claimed for these laws of thought is an unfounded assump- 
tion, and I fail to see why the conclusions of material induc- 
tion should not be accorded as great an authority as the facts 
of the thought-world itself. The striking defect in the Hamil- 
tonian logic, here indicated, forcibly shows how inadequately it 
describes the operations of intelligence as they really are. And 
if at the very fountain-head of science the need of the Baconian 
induction thus prominently manifests itself, it would seem 
strange indeed were its formal validity to lie much longer in the 
dark. 

Let us now take the parting view of this important subject. Let 
us suppose that the test given above is complete. Ifit be complete, 
it must be so because it leaves no opening for doubt. This, how- 
ever, is simply true in relation to practical doubt. There is such 
a thing as reflective doubt, to which it stili remains open. For 
instance, a theorem in geometry is satisfactorily demonstrated ; 
can we then deny its truth? Ina direct, as distinguished from 
a reflective sense, we cannot ; but there still remains an opening 
for the question, Are the deliverances which constitute demon- 
stration absolutely veracious ? This may be an unreasonable 
question, but there is no contradiction involved in putting it. 
It is the sceptic’s last objection; and although it borders on the 
frivolous, the answer to it sheds a flood of light on the subject 
before us. Besides, if the question be legitimate, and the answer 
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to it can be given, it is better to give it, than to yield any fur- 
ther pretext to scepticism. In the first place, however, let us 
ask what portion of our intelligence requires this satisfaction. 
It is evidently not intuitive consciousness, for this possesses in 
the act of intuition all the evidence which it is competent to lay 
hold of. When a pen is handled, we possess the fullest evidence 
that intuition demands as to the existence of that pen, and any 
doubt cannot in the least weaken the intuition. Now that which 
asks whether this intuition be veracious, must clearly spring from 
some other portion of our intelligence than the intuition itself. 
This it seems is reason, and here again we are in opposition to 
Mr. Herbert. Reason, as the source of all reflective scepticism, 
seems to be the final arbiter in matters psychological. When 
all other faculties, and in a direct operation reason itself, are in 
a satisfied state, still reason in its reflex operation, if unsupplied 
with appropriate evidence, is sure to give vent to its craving in 
scepticism. And now as the annihilation of scepticism is, we 
may say, the final aim of philosophy, its ultimate office must be 
to supply reason with fitting evidence. Reason, consequently, 
must be the final criterion of certitude: Mr. Herbert broaches 
a doctrine opposed to this. He claims for our fundamental be- 
liefs a superiority over all others, and considers the authority of 
reason weak in proportion to the remoteness of its data from 
those beliefs. His doctrine is stated thus :—“ In proportion as 
the number of concepts which a proposition involves is great, 
and the mental transitions from concept to concept are numerous, 
the fallibility of the test will increase, and will do this because 
the formation of the behef is separable wnto many steps, each of 
which involves the postulate.”"* ‘We hold it more certain that 
2 and 2 make 4, than that 54+7+6+9+8 makes 35. We. 
find that every fresh assumption of the postulate involves some 
risk of error; and, indeed, where the calculation is extremely 
intricate, and the assumptions therefore extremely numerous, 
our experience teaches us that the probability that there has 
been a wrong assumption is greater than that there has not. So, 
too, in argument. We lose faith in a long series of steps, how- 
ever logical they may seem, uniess we can test the inference by 
appeal to fact—that is, unless we can get at the inference by a 
single use of the postulate.”’+ That there is a certain amount 
of truth in this doctrine is clear enough, but it is overstated. — 
Not only is it contrary to the method of nature, but also to fact, 
to state that the more complex a process of intelligence, the 
more fallible itis. Reasoning is more complex than intuition, 
but it is not on that account less trustworthy. According to 
the method of nature, the superior is that which presupposes 
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the more general and simple. The Queen, as queen, presup- 
poses both the existence and the loyalty of her subjects, whereas 
their existence is not dependent on that of any sovereign head. 
According to this method reason is superior to intuition, and 
asserts its superiority in scepticism—namely, in a demand for 
appropriate evidence. In philosophy, therefore, the Intellige 
wt credas of Abelard takes precedence of the Crede ut intelligas 
of Anselm. Greater lability to error on account of greater 
complexity, does not necessarily render reason less trustworthy. 
True, it is not so easy to add up a long column of figures as it 
is to add 5 to 5; but surely the result admits of as much cor- 
rectness in the former instance as in the latter. 

And now, what is the evidence which pacifies the final craving 
of reason? Itis this. In the order of existence the final evi- 
dence of certainty is the fact that, according to the testimony of 
induction, veracity is presupposed both by proof and by disproof. 
The veracity both of intuition and of reason is involved in every 
attempt either to prove or to disprove the veracity of consciousness 
in general. For as you cannot arrive at truth by reasoning un- 
less intuition supplies truth in the premisses, and unless reason 
draws a true conclusion from them, it is evident that if you at- 
tempt to establish the truthfulness of intelligence, you must 
do so by means of its truthfulness, which is a petitio principi. 
Or if you would disprove its truthfulness, you are forced also to 
do so by means of the very truthfulness which you attempt to 
overthrow, which is a subversio principw. Veracity therefore 
is, in the order of existence, the final fact of consciousness. In 
the order of knowledge the final fact 1s the invariableness of the 
conviction that the evidence here given fully substantiates the 
veracity of consciousness, that is, fully satisfies reason on the 
point, and affords it no further room for uncertainty. Hence it 
is that reason, and not common sense, is the final arbiter. 

A great practical reflection arising from the result here at- 
tained is, that in regard to the facts of the mental world, he 
‘who boldly states them without hampering himself by any at- 
tempt at explanation, is more likely to be right than he who, in 
the early stages of research at least, analyses the workings of the 
mind, and admits nothing that has not a place in his analysis, 
incomplete and erroneous though it be. This shows us how 
much indebted we are to men like Reid, who with strong spon- 
taneous convictions insist upon the existence of certain mental 
laws against those who, because they cannot explain them, at- 
tempt to do them away. How prone men are to make the narrow 
limit of their laborious research the limit of the knowable, the 
past too frequently testifies. Yet all honour to every earnest 
searcher in the realm of truth, whether one remain on the 
mountain-top or plod in the plain below. Close observation 
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will yield to the plodder truths which the very largeness of 
view helps to conceal from the wider, which is to say, the less 
careful, observer. It is by the minute inquirers that truth 
receives advances towards the scientific or final stage. Wide 
observers meanwhile exercise a corrective and conservative 
function by checking the tendency into which the men of detail 
are apt to lapse of unduly magnifying their own sphere and 
slighting that of others. When Reid and Stewart, to use the 
words of the latter, held that “the belief which accompanies 
consciousness as to the present existence of its appropriate phe- 
nomena rests on no foundation more solid than our belief of the 
existence of external objects,’* they proclaimed the whole truth. 
If they had set themselves the task of verifying this truth by 
analysis, they could not have made a statement so bold, so com- 
prehensive, and yet so correct. Of this we have abundant proof 
in the narrowness, one-sidedness, and exaggerated views of so 
many, especially the more early, rationalistic inquirers. Even Sir 
William Hamilton, great in speculation, greater stillin learning, 
assails, in his otherwise praiseworthy efforts to reduce the laws 
of thought to their simplest form, the great datum of conscious- 
ness just quoted from Stewart. Mr. Herbert, when he claims 
for this datum a higher authority than can possibly be claimed 
for any reasoning that is brought against it, seems clearly to 
shoot ahead of Sir William. And now following the precedent 
set by the last-mentioned philosopher, when he declares that 
the phenomena of consciousness are far above the reach of ques- 
tion, because to doubt their existence is a suicidal act ; I would 
likewise affirm, and for the same reason, that any deliverance of 
consciousness which is in accordance with the law of certainty 
is also far above the reach of question, both in relation to in- 
ternal and to external facts. Thus the quotation from Stewart 
proves literally true, and common sense is found to be at one 
with the latest results of purely rationalistic philosophy. This 
proves the wisdom of making the Crede ut wntelligas of Anselm 
the stepping-stone to the Intellige ut credas of Abelard. Where- 
fore let us first believe many things, if we would indeed finally 
know them. 

A remarkable thinker, Henry Thomas Buckle, has committed 
himself, in the most unreserved manner, to opinions totally 
opposed to those which have here been brought forward. I 
refer to this fact, because objections, 1f well and forcibly urged, 
cannot fail, either by the darkness or the light that is in them, 
to form an instructive contrast, either to the light or the dark- 
ness that is in the opinions to which they are opposed. In the 
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first volume of his work, in a chapter entitled the Examination 
of the Method employed by Metaphysicians for Discovering 
Mental Laws, Buckle gives expression to views of which the 
following isasummary. Defining metaphysics “as that vast 
body of literature which is constructed on the supposition that 
the laws of the human mind can be generalized solely from the 
facts of individual consciousness,” he undertakes to expose the 
erroneousness of the metaphysical scheme. Psychologists, he 
affirms, insist on the sufficiency of their method to make known 
the laws of mind. Since, however, this method consists in 
each observer studying the operations of his own intelligence, 
it must be quite unequal to the task of ascertaining the laws of 
all minds. “This is the direct opposite of the historical 
method ; the metaphysician studying one mind, the historian 
studying many minds.” The reply to this objection is con- 
tained in the preceding examination. Therein I profess, by the 
study of my own consciousness or intelligence, aided by the 
discoveries of others who have followed a similar method, to 
find out how necessary and universal truths are obtained, which 
is by a law of mind, itself a leading example of a necessary 
_ and universal truth. Now, by the historical method, which 
Buckle thinks should supersede the psychological method, one 
can, at the very most, only obtain general truths, truths which, 
let them be ever so general, never can attain to universality, 
infinite extension. In consequence of this, the historical is so 
far inferior to the psychological method, as a mere general truth 
is inferior in dignity and completeness to a universal truth. 
Indeed, in the reflective branch of mental science, this boasted 
historical method serves merely to illustrate, by numerous 
examples, a law of all minds, discovered by the psychological 
method. 

Another forcible objection urged by this philosopher against 
the metaphysical scheme of investigating mental laws, is the 
notorious fact, that there are two methods of proceeding among 
philosophers, each of which leads to conflicting results. 
** According to the first method, the inquirer begins by examin- 
ing his sensations. According to the other method, he begins 
by examining his ideas. These two methods always have led, 
and always must lead, to conclusions diametrically opposed to 
each other.” ‘“ The idealist is compelled to assert, that neces- 
sary truths and contingent truths have a different origin. The 
sensationalist is bound to affirm that they have the same origin. 
The further these two schools advance, the more marked does 
their divergence become. They are at open war in every 
department of morals, of philosophy, and of art.” This is 
certainly putting the question in a most objectionable light, but 
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with what object? In order to expose the faultiness of the 
psychological method. ‘‘ Under these circumstances, it is im- 
possible to avoid a suspicion that there 1s some fundamental 
error in the manner in which these inquiries have been prose- 
cuted.” I fail, however, to see that it is not quite possible to 
avoid so illogical a course as to suspect that what has not yet 
been, cannot possibly be. The divergence, unfortunately, but, 
at the same time, inevitably existing among psychologists, is 
mainly due to the peculiar abstruseness of the ‘subject which 
they seek to investigate. And if it be true, as Buckle says, 
that metaphysical systems “are diverging from each other with 
a velocity which seems to be accelerated by the progress of 
knowledge,” may not the suspicion naturally arise that in this 
we simply have an instance of the fact, that the darkest hour is 
that before the dawn. It seems to me, however, that the 
darkest hour is passed, and that there never was a greater 
amount of convergence, merely beginning to disclose itself 
though it may be, among psychologists than at the present time. 
Fierce then as Buckle’s assault is, there need not be the least 
misgiving as to its successful repulse. In confirmation of this 
statement, reference must be made to the indications contained 
in the preceding examination that it is quite possible to mediate 
between the rival systems of psychology, and that ere long it 
must be commonly acknowledged that every philosopher must 
adopt, not the one of these systems to the exclusion of the 
other, but both alike, because they comprise in their union 
the complex and sole method by which all science must be 
established. But Buckle goes so far as to say that it is im- 
possible to bring about such an alliance. “ Every system of 
metaphysics has been . constructed according to one of these 
schemes; and this must always continue to be the case, 
because when the two schemes are added together, they include 
the totality of metaphysical phenomena, Each process is 
equally plausible; the supporters of each are equally confi- 
dent; and by the very nature of the dispute, it is impossible 
that any middle term should be found; nor can there ever be 
an umpire, because no one can mediate between metaphysical 
controversies without being a metaphysician, and no one can 
be a metaphysician without being either a sensationalist or an 
idealist; in other words, without belonging to one of those 
very parties whose claims he professes to judge.” This is 
certainly a clever argument, but the force of it rests on the 
assumption that because the two systems of psychology have 
always led to antagonistic results, they never can be made to 
harmonize. In proof, however, that these systems must always 
lead to opposite conclusions, Buckle has nothing to which to 
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point but the past. They have always done so, and therefore 

must continue to do so. Now since I have already endeavoured 
to show the practicability of the alliance which Buckle here 
pronounces to be unattainable, I must, in this place, simply 
state that when there is no absolute impossibility in the case, it 
is wiser to suspend our judgment, than to pronounce a thing 
impossible. Let us not forget that we live in an age when 
many so called impossibilities have become common things. 


Art. III.—ON MENTAL AND PHYSICAL LIFE 
IN RELATION TO TIME. 


Part IT. 


In treating of psychical life in relation to time,* we started from 
the scientific unity, consciousness. In treating of physical 
phenomena, we must start from the scientific unity of the or- 
gamsm, and from this point must proceed all our radiations with 
the science of life. 

We saw there is a prolongation of consciousness in time, and 
from this we have our notions of personal identity. Here we 
find a prolongation of the organism in time, “ organization in 
action,’ and it is from this only that we can form any notion of 
the nature of physical life. 

We sawthat the unity and continuity of consciousness forms the 
ultimate fact of psychology. Here the unity and continuity of 
organization (as regards both structure and function) forms the 
ultimate fact of psychology. We saw that a synthesis of the 
ultimate fact of psychology breaks it up into a series of states 
or mental functions—reason, sensation, and the will, which 
manifest themselves according to certain laws. Here, on the 
other hand, a synthesis of the ultimate facts of physiology de- 
composes it into a series of functions—reproduction, nutrition, 
and death, which manifest themselves according to certain de- 
finite laws, vital and physical. 

We found that mental states succeed each other with a 
rapidity far above human calculation—and here our parallelism 
ends, for these physical states succeed each other at a rate quite 
reducible to numerical calculation, and it is the object of this 
division of our thesis to notice the order of succession of cer- . 
tain physical phenomena. 
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Having taken the organism as our starting-point of investi- 
gation, it may be well to understand what is exactly meant by 
the term. The organism is an aggregation of differentiated 
parts, so arranged as to form a nicely calculated whole, endowed 
with vital and physical forces, in virtue of which it expresses 
all those functions characteristic of life. We need scarcely re- 
mark, that this calculated whole, this individuality, the organism 
lives under the category of time. ‘The organized being,” says 
Professor Goodsir, “‘has a stated period of existence, which, 
however, is not absolute, but varies according to the circum- 
stances in which it exists, the animal dies, and death is a pro- 
cess of life.” The organism is indeed characterized by the per- 
petual changes it is continually passing though; the animal is 
born, it grows, it becomes mature, it declines and dies—the life 
of the organism is thus not only limited in time, but its dura- 
tion, whether long or short, is mapped out into a series of stages 
or epochs, corresponding to its progressive development from the 
cell to the perfect being, as well as to its retrogression, from the 
full-grown being down to the molecule and granule—its primary 
constituent elements. It is a trite remark that all organized 
beings live under the categories of time and space, the duration 
of the former and limitation of the latter depending on certain 
well-defined physical conditions. This law assumes more im- 
portance when we leave the individual, the organism itself, and 
investigate the relations existing between species or genera and 
the great element, time. ‘To the geologist, especially, the study 
of such relations has very great interest indeed, for on the cor- 
rect definition of such depends the true appreciation of the laws 
of representation and distribution, without which paleontolo- 
gical science would be almost a dead letter. Thus geologists 
group species together, according to the time of their. apparent 
duration and existence. Each species, whether animal or 
vegetable, has a duration in time limited, as well as a definite 
area in space, in other words, each species has a definite area in 
time and space. The life of the organism depends on certain 
physical conditions, and as these are favourable or the re- 
verse will its existence be extended or diminished—so geolo- 
gically is it with the species, for according to its duration in 
time is its power of enduring various physical conditions. 
According to the late Edward Forbes, genera, when applied to 
geological distribution, occupy a definite area in time, the area 
in many instances being very limited, and their ranges re- 
stricted. Indeed, very few genera have ranged through the ~ 
periods from the first appearance of life to the present time. 
Of course this restriction of range and limitation of area be- 
comes more apparent as we descend the scale of classification, 
(if I may so speak,) for many of the varieties, families, and even 
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species, found in some of the earlier rocky formations, are now 
quite extinct. In the words of the great Hugh Miller, “the 
Omnipotent Creator never repeats to himself, but breaks, when 
the parents of a species have been moulded, the die in which 
they were cast.” Thus we may see how important to the na- 
turalist is the study of those relations existing between the ele- 
ment time, and the organism, the species, and the genus. 
Time, to the geologist, is a mighty element, linking the present 
to all the past; is a key to those volumes of stone in which is 
portrayed “ The unity of the authorship of a wonderfully com- 
plicated design, executed on a groundwork broad as time itself, 
and whose scope and bearing are deep as eternity.” 

All vital actions or states, as expressed in organization, would 
seem to succeed each other according to laws having a certain 
definite or fixed relation to time. The most apparent of these 
are two in number—viz., 

(a) The law of occurrence (simple sequence). 

(b) The law of periodicity, or recurrence. 

The simple sequence of any vital action (normal or ab- 
normal) is a fact so patent to every observing mind, that it re- 
quires no demonstration. We know, for example, that the union 
of the germ cell and sperm cell is followed by the evolution of a 
new product; that this product of conception goes through a 
distinct series of developmental stages, and that the duration of 
this series of events terminates in a few days, weeks, or months, 
according to the species of animal in which the evolution takes 
place. We know that a cutaneous eruption is a phenomenon of 
variola (for example), and that this eruption is, in orderly suc- 
cession, evolved, maturated, and desiccated, and that each of 
these successive stages is accompanied by symptomatic pheno- 
mena peculiar to itself—as the primary and secondary fever, the 
critical discharge, &c., &.. To use another example, we know 
that before an exudation of liquor sanguinis can be removed from 
any tissue, it must either rise (by progressive developments) in 
the scale of cell-life, and be eliminated as pus, or return into its 
primordial elements, and be absorbed into the blood. Here we 
‘see an order of events following each other in the relation of 
either cause or effect, and each succession having a definite 
duration, a definite existence in time. A knowledge of the order 
of succession of vital phenomena, normal and abnormal, consti- 
tutes, according to Professor Laycock, the foundation of etiology 
—the science of the causes of disease. ‘‘ By removing the 
cause (of disease) is meant simply interrupting the order of the 
morbid phenomena—a breaking a link or links in the chain of 
causation.” 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into detail as to the causes 
which regulate the occurrence of vital changes in the organism, 
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yet a passing notice may not be out of place; and in doing so” 
let us follow the three great processes of organic life—viz., 

a. Reproduction as expressed in Development. 

b. Nutrition as expressed in Growth. 

c. Death as expressed in Degeneration. 

The conditions regulating the developments of any primordial 
germ-cell are of two kinds, inherent and vital; and, secondly, 
external and physical. ‘“ Every germ-cell possesses a germinal 
capacity in virtue of which it develops itself into a structure of 
its own specific type.” But this germinal capacity is “ brought 
into play by influence external to the cell, and such area proper 
nutrient material, a certain temperature, a fit locality, &c. 
Taking temperature as a modifying cause, we find that its varia- 
tions have great influence over the occurrence of the vital 
changes in development. The different changes which occur in 
vegetables, as dependent on the seasons of the year, show well 
the importance of a proper temperature for the evolution of the 
young plant.” For the germination of certain plants a certain 
temperature is requisite ; and as this occurs at a particular season 
of the year (spring or summer) the period of germination is 
thus determined. If this period of germination be delayed by 
seasonal changes, the evolution of the embryo-plant is retarded. 
Again, according to Humboldt, there is “ upon the earth’s sur- 
face a geographical distribution of plants, according to its various 
climates, which form so many zones of vegetation, from the 
pole to the equator.” This law holds good in the animal king- 
dom. The influence of temperature as a condition of develop- 
ment is not more beautifully illustrated than in what takes place, 
in the preservation of many species of wnsects. In the warmth 
and sunshine of summer the atmosphere seems perfectly alive 
with insects of every form, colour, and size; but in the cold and 
sunshine of winter they are not visible. Of the two conditions 
—heat and light—the former is absent in winter ; and this would 
seem to be the chief cause of the great mortality among these 
tiny existences. How are they reproduced ? for by reproduction 
alone can the species be extended in time. It would seem that 
they are for the most part, if not all, oviparous, and their eggs 
are endowed with the quality of preserving the principle of 
vitality for several months in circumstances which would have 
proved fatal to the animal itself. Both Spallanzani and Hunter 
have tested the degree of cold to which the eggs of insects may be 
subjected without injury: the latter observer enclosed the eggs 
of the moth, silkworm, &c., in a glass vessel, and buried it five 
hours in a mixture of rock-salt and ice; and he tells us that 
though the thermometer fell six below zero, caterpillars came 
from all the eggs. Professor Simpson made experiments of a 
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like nature, which tended to show that any sudden change of 
temperature excites the eggs of some insects into rapid evolution. 
Thus he placed one-half of a nest of insect ova into an ice- 
house, and allowed them to remain for some months, and upon 
removing them their evolution into larve was almost imme- 
diate, whilst the remaining half of the batch (not confined to 
the ice-house) were not hatched for some time after. 

b. Of Nutrition as expressed in Growth in its relation to 
Time. 

While reproduction maintains the life of the species, we find 
that the individual owes the maintenance of its life to the func- 
tion of nutrition. ach species is a long chain, and each in- 
dividual a link in that chain. The individual has a limited and 
unique existence in time, which, short as it must be, can be 
shortened by the influence of unfavourable conditions. We 
need scarcely say that among the conditions favourable to the 
life of the individual, the most essential are the due performance 
of the nutritive operations, by which we mean all those vital 
and physical actions as comprehended in the idea of cell-growth. 
Lhe influence the nutritive process has in extending or dimi- 
nishing the duration of the organism may be seen in the influ- 
ence it exerts on the comparative duration of its component 
parts—viz., the different tissues and structures. ‘‘ Every cell,” 
says Dr. Carpenter, “ lives for itself, and by itself, like each of 
the solitary cells of the humblest protophyte; and if the neces- 
sary conditions be furnished, it may continue to live and to 
grow quite independently of the organism of which it originally 
formed part.” Schwann, in his “Cell Theory,” elaborates this 
same idea, but adds that the cell “is at the same time directed 
by the influence of the entire organism in such a manner as the 
design of the whole requires.” ‘‘ As every component part of 
the most complex organized fabric has an individual life of its 
own, so must each have a limited duration.” -This duration, 
according to Dr. Carpenter, varies greatly in the different kinds 
of organized tissue ; and he has classified the different tissues 
according to the length of their duration. ‘Thus, in the first 
class, he places temporary cells, or those which have a very 
transient existence, and which die and disappear without under- 
going any higher development. ‘To this class belong all those 
cells which appear in the formation of the pollen grains and 
ovule of flowering plants, and in the germinal vesicle of the 
ovum of-animals. Such also are. most of the secreting cells, 
whose allotted functions being all performed within a few days 
or hours, die as soon as this is the case. In another class the 
same author places those tissues whose functions are to be in- 
definitely prolonged, such prolongation being seen only when 
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their formation, instead of being vital, is simply physical; as 
in the case of parts that afford mechanical support, or resist 
tension, or supply elasticity. As examples, he mentions the 
heart wood of trees, the bones and shells of animals, and, still 
more, their hair, hoofs, horns, &c., which may remain unaltered 
through an unlimited series of years. In another division we 
have the component tissues of the nervo-muscular apparatus, 
the duration of which diminishes according to the degree of 
their vital energy. 

c. Of Death, as expressed in Degeneration, as influencing 
the duration of the organism. As we remarked above, the 
organized being has a stated period of existence, which is not 
absolute, but varies according to the circumstances in which it 
exists. The animal dies, and “death is a process of life.” 
During life there is a continual and energetic struggle between ° 
the physical and vital forces, and death is the triumph of the 
former over the latter. In a physiological sense, degeneration 
is neither more nor less than the history of old age. But here 
we must view it in a pathological sense, for it is simply a 
morbid change in the structure of parts. It would seem to be 
a law in organic life that every vital action involves a certain 
amount of waste of tissue. ‘‘ Every action of the nervous and 
muscular systems involves the death and decay of a certain 
amount of the living tissue, as is indicated by the appearance 
of the product of that decay in excretions.’ There is, so to 
speak, a local death constantly going on in the organism, hence 
the great and constant occasion for the excretory operations. 
This waste or local death may take place either through vital 
changes in the tissue itself, or physical or external influences. 
Many cells, after having performed their allotted function, 
immediately die and disappear. In most instances, their death 
is due to what is called “granular degeneration.” The phy- 
siologist tells us that by this means Nature often accom- 
plishes the removal of redundant structure, thus the fibres of 
the uterus undergo (after delivery) an entire fatty transforma- 
tion, so that in the course of time the tissue surrounding the 
fibres becomes absorbed, and the uterus returns to its normal 
volume. Again, this process is seen in the shedding or exu- 
viation of the epithelial and epidermic structures which takes 
place to a great or less extent in all classes of animals. In 
many morbid processes we find Nature employing this kind of 
death for the removal of matter obnoxious to the system. 
Thus, in the process of resolution (of an inflammation) pus- 
cells are developed from a blastema found in the exudation 
which, after attaining full development, break down into mole- 
cules and granules, in fact, return to a fluid state somewhat 
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resembling the liquor sanguinis, and in this state are absorbed 
into the system. In such cells, death would seem to be as 
essential a phenomenon as their growth, and it seems always to 
be regulated by the fulfilment of their function, for we find the 
moment the pus-cell has attained full development, it breaks 
down and ceases to exist, so that their duration is in the in- 
verse proportion to their vital activity. 

The law of Periodicity presents a subject at once interesting 
and mysterious. Periodicity we understand to be the disposi- 
tion of certain phenomena to occur at stated periods, these 
periods being regular and according to distinct series. Vital 
periodicity would seem to depend on causes within as well as 
without the organism. It would also appear that a mutual 
relation existed between these two kinds of causes, the internal 
(vital) resisting the external (physical), and the latter in their 
turn regulating, to a certain extent, the operation of the former. 
“Every animal has a time for development and growth, a 
period of middle age, in which the body strives to maintain an 
unaltered mass, and an epoch of decrease, which is concluded 
by natural death.” These periodical changes are explained by 
the mode of arrangement which prevails in the organic creation, 
and constitute the necessary results of certain stages of growth, 
and follow inevitably from the previous and accompanying 
condition. ‘“‘ Since many creatures prepare, during the cold of 
winter for the approaching heat of spring, and since women 
menstruate every four weeks during all seasons indifferently,” it 
follows that the periodicity of those functions depends, not 
absolutely perhaps, but to a great extent, on causes within the 
organism. ‘The influence of an external cause on periodicity is 
very apparent in almost every occurring function. ‘Thus the 
influence of light, as tested by the diurnal revolution, on the 
production of sleep, the flowering of plants, &c.; the influence 
of heat and cold, as tested by the annual revolutions, on the 
reproductive function of both plants and animals. As remarked 
above, these two causes are seldom found separately but in 
mutual relation, one either resisting or being governed by the 
other. This is beautifully seen in the adaptation which exists 
between organized beings and the changes of the seasons. “It 
is evident,” says Dr. Duncan, “ that some peculiar provision 
has been made in temperate climates for the preservation of 
organized existences during winter. In that season they are 
not in the same condition as in other seasons of the year.” 
“Not only are these peculiar provisions for preserving animal 
and vegetable life, in our temperate climate, during the cold of 
winter, but the whole classes of organized beings, which exist 
in any climate, and adapted to all the ordinary changes of their 
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peculiar locality.” Every parallel of latitude is distinguished 
by its peculiarity of weather, its longer or shorter duration of 
mildness or of rigour, of rain and drought, of light and dark- 
ness; and to all these varieties, plants and animals belonging 
to that latitude, are adapted. Upon this law Humboldt divides 
the earth’s surface into so many zones of vegetation, each zone 
indicating the habitat of certain species. ‘The changes in the 
vegetable kingdom, which begin in autumn and are consum- 
mated in winter, do not seem to be brought about by the chilly 
nature of the season alone, but are the indications of a circle of 
changes inherent in the plants, which correspond with the 
cycle of the year. The mutual relation existing between 
organic and inorganic periodicity, if we may so call meteoro- 
logical and other recurring phenomena, is not more beautifully 
illustrated than in the great function of sleep. Setting aside 
altogether the question as to the physical causes of sleep, it 
seems manifest, that the great object in view is the reparation 
of exhausted power. This need extends in the most general 
sense to life in every form, and the periodicity of this function 
would seem to depend upon and provide for this necessity. It 
is well known that those vital changes which, with other ex- 
ternal causes, bring about sleep, occur at stated periods, these 
periods recurring every twenty-four hours, and coinciding with 
the return of night and day. But why this coincidence with 
night and day? Simply because those wmner revolutions of 
vital changes necessary to produce sleep are to a great extent 
regulated by external revolutions, viz., meteorological changes. 
Thus the absence of light would seem to have great influence 
in inducing sleep. The direct influence of light on sleep 
might be difficult of proof, yet it is rendered at least probable 
by the effect usually produced on the approach of darkness on 
animals in general, but more especially on birds, for, with few 
exceptions, all birds betake themselves to sleep as soon as night 
approaches, and if darkness should anticipate night by many 
hours (as by an eclipse of the sun), they still give the same 
indications of composing themselves to sleep as at the regular 
period of sunset.* 

Again, Dr. Carpenter thinks that the diurnal withdrawal of 
light produces a diminution of the activity of the vital pro- 
cesses of plants, this diminution occurring in a periodical 
manner—in other words, the plants sleep. We have proof of 
this in the fact that artificial hght and warmth will cause many 
fiowers and leaves to erect themselves for a time, and by proper 
management the usual periods may be completely reversed. 
What is true of sleep is equally so of all vital phenomena 
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which are periodical in their nature. They may differ among 
themselves in this, that their wner revolutions may follow 
meteorological changes of different duration, some of a diurnal 
type (as sleep), others a monthly (as menstruation), others, 
again, at intervals which are multiples of a month (as the 
periods of utero-gestation, dentition,\ &c.), and others, again, 
seasonal and annual, and multiples of these (as the periods of 
hibernation). In conclusion, we would remark that the func- 
tions of all organized beings which are periodical in their nature 
suffer, at certain periods, intervals of augmentation and cessa- 
tion, and that periodicity proceeds partly from the original 
endowments of their organization, acted on or called into 
exercise by forces external to itself. 


Art. IV.—OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE 
OPERATIONS OF THE HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING. 


By JoHn ALEXANDER Davies. 


THE human mind, mental and moral, is the only thing about 
man which he can call himself, and this both because nothing 
about his corporeal frame can be supposed to constitute his 
personality, and the mind alone is constant. It is sometimes 
said that knowledge should be pursued for its own sake ; but, 
leaving this as a somewhat doubtful and not very clear point, 
it may be set down as something acknowledged by all, that 
every species of inquiry which appears likely to yield results 
conducive to utility, may lawfully be entered upon. The in- 
vestigation of the various phenomena of the human mind may 
from experience be said to be within this restriction. 

It appears reasonable to affirm that before the manner of the 
operations. of the human mind is inquired into, the phenomena 
themselves should receive a close inspection, and this because 
the assumption of unproved causes with a view to the determi- 
nation of effects is indirect, inasmuch as it may be necessary to 
suppose many causes, and also because in the majority of cases 
many effects are known, and the transition from supposed causes 


to others or observed effects would probably often be unjust. 


The phenomenon of perception is one which has not been ex- 
plained in a way satisfactory to the whole of the philosophical 
community. Ordinary people have no difficulty upon the 
matter, and this of course because they never choose to give it 
their attention. No person, it may be presumed, ever supposed 
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that the wall or tree before him existed in his mind when he 
looked upon it; but it is a general idea that we immediately 
behold the various objects surrounding us, although one, as has 
been observed, that the slightest philosophy dispels: the light 
constantly flying from off objects produces impressions of them 
upon the retina, which by means of nerve vibrations are carried 
into the brain ; and perhaps here principally, if not entirely, the 
mind becomes affected. It is, and indeed could not but be 
granted, that we have an immediate knowledge of every mental 
affection or condition ; but whether or not man has an imme- 
diate knowledge of more than this, is a point which has not 
been settled so as to meet with universal, or indeed general, ap- 
proval. When I see a tree before me I know that my mind 
exists In a corresponding condition. I am immediately con- 
scious of this; but, whether or not I am similarly conscious of 
_ the impressions upon my retinas, and of the existence of the 
tree, is, as it requires little attention to prove, a different ques- 
tion. JI apprehend that an immediate consciousness of these 
things cannot be made out; or, which is the same thing, that 
the knowledge man has of them depends upon probability. 
When I see a tree, or a house, I conclude that these things are 
really existing, and that their impressions have necessarily been 
made upon my retinas ; and this because I feel my mind affected 
similarly to what it has been the subject of, and conclude that 
its present condition is produced by similar causes ; and when 
my eyes are directed to any object, 1 consider it very probable 
that the same effects are produced by the same causes, and 
thus conclude that it is real, and that its impression is pro- 
duced upon my retinas. Now, inasmuch as it must be considered 
possible that the mind could exist in the condition it does 
when the eyes are gazing upon a tree, and thus when its im- 
pression is produced upon the retinas, apart from either of these 
conditions, it appears to me contradictory to say that man has 
an immediate knowledge of any object, its impression upon his 
retinas, or anything except the condition of his mind, or the 
proximate physical effect. I think it is generally supposed that 
man has a more immediate knowledge concerning—that is, 1s 
surer of the existence of these impressions, than of that of their 
objects ; but, besides that the term immediate does not admit 
of degree, it should be considered that the connexion between 
the object and the mind is made by an unbroken chain of phy- 
sical causes, and thus that the existence of any part of it is 
neither more or less certain than that of any other: if we have 
not the immediate perception of any object, neither have we that 
of its impression upon the retinas, although this part of the 
physical chain is nearer to that link which impresses the mind. 
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This consideration modifies or diminishes the popular error, 
which, as every person may at once perceive, arises not from 
thought but the entire want of reflection, when it is seen that 
the impression produced upon either retina is no more imme- 
diately perceived by us than is the object: because both these 
things form a chain of physical causes, it will at once appear 
that the popular idea, which takes no cognizance of these impres- 
sions, is no more unphilosophical than the so-called philoso- 
phical one, which holds that they are immediately discerned. 
If it is supposed that the want of the impression of external 
objects renders the ordinary idea the more ridiculous, it should 
be considered that these impressions end in working a number 
of vibrations throughout the brain, and that these vibrations 
might, as far as man can tell, be produced without them. 

The distinction between sensation and perception is well 
known, and thus need not here be explained ; but it will be well 
to observe, if indeed it is not sufficiently clear, that during the 
perception of any object the mind exists in two states: first, as 
its sensation or impression if our feelings are divided into two. 
sorts, which appears convenient; and, secondly, as the remem- 
brance of having referred this to some inferred external object, 
or, if it be sensation proper, as the pressure of some heated 
surface upon the hand, or the prick of a pin, to some object in 
contact with oneself. This is the duality of consciousness, by 
which term I mean any single condition of the mind. To say 
that the mind is immediately conscious of anything but its own 
condition at the time, or, which is the same thing, that it imme- 
diately perceives material qualities, could not be pronounced an 
impossible idea were we sure that its various conditions could 
be produced in several ways; but, inasmuch as it cannot 
absolutely be proved that the supposed impressions upon the 
retina are conditions of the mind arising from the vibrations 
proceeding from such and more distantly from corresponding 
objects, we cannot say that we are immediately conscious of any 
physical effect. I do not see that to suppose an immediate per- 
ception of physical effects is to suppose the identity of matter 
and mind, and this because the perceiving body must be of the 
same nature as the phenomenon perceived, inasmuch as, as far 
as I can see, this assertion is one unattended by any proof, and 
yet brought forward on many occasions as something evident 
when required. The immediate perception of physical effects 
cannot be resisted on the ground that the mind knows such only 
as they alter its condition, because this affirmation cannot be 
proved: we do not know that the mind does not apprehend phy- 
sical phenomena in an immediate manner, that is, apart from 
any alteration of its condition ; but inasmuch as we are unable 
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to say that various physical effects are not ultimately at different 
times produced in different ways, I say in that we are unable ab- 
solutely to demonstrate this by the aid of human reason, we 
cannot, even on the hypothesis of the immediate perception of 
proximate physical effects, affirm that we have the immediate 
perception of anything beyond, of inferred external objects, 
than impressions upon the retina, or any other parts of the chain 
of physical causes, that is, in relation to their effect upon the 
mind, whether their influence is supposed to be immediate or 
conditional as altering its condition, and thus representatively 
perceived. It is a well-known scientific axiom that similar 
effects must be produced by similar proximate causes ; but this, 
of course, cannot reasonably be set up against the doctrine, that 
the ultimate cause and intermediate causes of similar effects are 
frequently very different. Scores of contrivances could be 
adopted for the purpose of moving a carriage along a road at a 
given rate: here the proximate effects would be motion and 
friction, and the ultimate and intermediate causes would be 
various. It may be thought that the idea of the immediate 
perception of physical effects acknowledges effect to the exclu- 
sion of a corresponding cause, that if physical effects do not 
alter the condition of the mind, they cannot be supposed to 
affect it in any other way; but this idea cannot, I think, be 
made good by any sort of proof, nevertheless it is evidently one 
which should receive our closest attention. If itis granted that 
the mind immediately perceives proximate physical effects, it 
may be considered whether it at the same or any other time be- 
comes acquainted with these representatively. I do not think 
that the immediate perception is, supposing it to exist, an active 
condition, although it must be supposed to differ from a change 
of mental condition, not as a phenomenon diverse in degree but 
in kind. It may be supposed that the doctrine of the immediate 
perception of the last chain of any physical effect shows the 
door for the absolute proof of the existence of external objects ; 
but this I apprehend is going too far: for it cannot be shown 
impossible that these effects, supposing them to be immediately 
perceived, are spiritually caused, and thus do not proceed from 
physical objects. When we remember how great the probability 
that the various conditions of the mind, which are supposed to 
be produced by physical objects and phenomena, or the various 
_ physical effects which it may be supposed are immediately per- 
eeived, are owing to physical objects and phenomena, both of 
course by the same chain of physical causes, the supposed 
danger of slipping into idealism will disappear, and be esteemed 
as something which will never prove a quagmire to any but the 
most perverted mind. There are some persons who, however 
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improbable any opinion, seem determined to believe it to be 
true until its falsity is demonstrated ; so that as regards some 
things which are universally considered to be facts, they never 
profess belief. Atheists and many sceptics are men of this class; 
and it is to idealists, if it is true that such persons ever have 
existed, which I cannot consider credible, and alone to persons 
who do not consider the amount of probability in favour of any 
doctrine as contrasted with that against it, and found their belief 
upon that, but who appear blind to the comparatively unfavour- 
able amount of probability in favour of the doctrine that pleases 
them, that the doctrine of representative perception, or the 1m- 
mediate perception of one link of the physical chain proceeding 
from any single object, can be considered dangerous. When 
speaking of atheists, I did not mean it to be inferred that the 
existence of God cannot absolutely be proved, for holding the 
doctrine of the eternity of matter being something only very 
improbable to be absurd, I maintain that it is capable of abso- 
lute proof; I only meant to say that because atheists fancy the 
existence of God incapable of absolute proof, they morbidly 
choose, that is, as far as profession goes, to pass over what they 
allowto be the probability, and, perhaps in some cases, the supe- 
rior probability, in favour of this, and thus refuse to give their 
assent to it; what they think being, of course, another thing. 
Except as the mind in any of its single, active, or passive 
states, that is, as existing in the condition of memory or any 
other active state, or as In some way passively perceiving in- 
ferred impressions and sensations, I cannot find that the term 
consciousness is suggestive of any meaning; so that to those 
who consider consciousness to be something different to these 
things, and thus, as it seems to me, necessarily a separate faculty, 
I can only say that I do not understand them, and am com- 
pelled, judging from what I find in myself, to believe their 
doctrine to be erroneous. Those who well consider it will be 
ready to allow how likely we are in all investigations connected 
with the mind, to be misled with words: many current terms 
have no fixed meaning, being used in various senses by different 
persons, and sometimes variously by the same individual ; never- 
theless, whenever a general term is used, the person making use 
of it has a general idea corresponding thereto, although of course 
in the generality of cases these ideas are very loosely formed. 
The term consciousness, though not so commonly used as is 
conscience, must still be considered a popular one, and accord- 
ing to its ordinary meaning signifies either memory or the know- 
_ ledge of the mind at the present time, whereas the word con- 
‘science is generally applied to the moral part of man; but, 
although I believe that consciousness is always used in one of 
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these senses when ordinarily employed, yet it seems to me that 
there is even a vague notion of its being something separate, con- 
tradictory as this appears. If we ask our friends to tell us what 
they mean by the term consciousness, we shall find that their 
‘answers may be resolved into one of the two conditions which 
have been given ; and yet if it is noticed how the word is brought 
out in ordinary conversation and society, one cannot help sup- 
posing that a separate mental faculty is intended. It may be 
that reflecting minds have stumbled and are now perplexed at 
this, and thus that the consideration of consciousness, as a 
separate faculty of the mind, is found in the records of philosophy. 

A recent philosopher has observed, that the hypothetical 
realist, when asked how he proves the reality of the outer world, 
can only say that he infers its existence from the fact of its 
representation ; but | am unable to understand that those who 
hold the doctrine of representative perception are tied to this 
answer. <A person of this persuasion can say that from the con- 
dition of his mind, when his eyes are open, he infers that tie 
last link of a chain of physical causes creates it, and that these 
proceed from external objects. 1t is impossible upon this doc- 
trine to do more than infer the representations and external 
objects, and consequently no absurdity can be turned against it 
by considering these things to be assumed as facts or truths which 
can be demonstrated, so that the remarks of the same philo- 
sopher—‘‘ But the fact of the representation of an external world 
supposes the existence of that world, therefore he is again at 
the point from which he started,’—though conclusive against it 
as thus put, are not applicable to the real doctrine. And this, 
I think, will at once be seen. Neither are they applicable to 
the supposition that the mind immediately perceives the last 
link of the chain of physical effects, and thus because as before 
the representations and existences of external objects are con- 
sidered not as demonstrated but only as inferred facts. I know 
that revelation has been supposed to set aside idealism, but 
cannot say whether an apodictical or demonstrative in opposition 
to an inferible or only probable proof, using the former term in 
its ordinary sense, has been given. It appears to me that reve- 
lation affords a demonstrative refutation of idealism: a man 
with the Bible in his hand may read that God made the world, 
and he may go on to peruse the description of the same, and 
some of the remarkable events which characterized the ancient 
ages. Now, if he holds the doctrine of representative percep- 
tion, he will, if he is convinced of the truth of that which men 
call the Bible, be bound to believe that the several conditions 
of his mind have occurred according to the will of God; and 
thus that these conditions imply realities, inasmuch as we are 
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unable to suppose that God is deceiving us. And the same 
thing applies to the other doctrine which has been noticed. If 
a person thinks that he immediately perceives the last link of 
any chain of physical effects, he will, if he believes the Bible,. 
be found also to believe that this link is both caused by a real 
book, and demonstrates the existence of external objects and 
phenomena. I cannot find any reason against supposing that 
the mind exists in states embracing—of course simultaneously, 
for the term state implies this—the consciousness of a plurality 
of things. I may have the impression of St. Paul’s, and at the 
same time perceive it, or become impressed with the fact of its 
existence. Why it has been supposed that man cannot be con- 
scious of more than one thing at a time, apart from the doctrine 
of the soul’s indivisibility, and the consideration of some other 
-gualities which have been applied to it, I cannot tell, for I take 
everything in the way of experience to prove that the mind can 
be variously impressed simultaneously. 

I confess that the doctrine of the various so-called impres- 
sions produced upon the mind being only itself in certain states, 
appears to me the only conclusion which our evidence enables 
us to make, and I cannot find any real objection to it. Were 
I disposed to make §se of the term common sense, I should 
apply it to this doctrine; but as it appears that any distinction 
between reason and common sense is misplaced, and, moreover, 
widens the gap between the affairs of common life and the in- 
vestigation of philosophical matters, it will suffice to call it 
reasonable. As a general expression we may speak of the 
mind being variously impressed ; and this is most convenient, for 
it would be cumbrous to speak of any mental impression as the 
mind existing in a separate state, which, however, the former 
phrase should of course be considered to imply. The mind 
cannot exist in two active states, or in a state composed of a 
plurality of activities, simultaneously. Whenever a person 
looks upon St. Paul’s or any other edifice, he experiences an 
impression, or his mind assumes a passive state, a condition un- 
determined by any effort of his own ; and immediately succeeding 
this, as he perceives that the impression is caused by the 
cathedral, which is the same thing as saying, as he perceives it 
to exist, which is the commencement of remembrance, his mind 
continues this active state: and as long as any one looked upon 
St. Paul's, an impression and perception, a passive and active 
state of the mind, would, I apprehend, be experienced at the 
same time. There is nothing in this doctrine which renders 
judgment, or any other mental operation, impossible. If 
I see half-a-dozen cubes, and am desirous of finding which is 
the largest, I have only, supposing the dimensional differences 
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to be considerable, to look from one to the other in order to 
obtain general impressions of them all; when, if they are not 
far apart, I shall at once perceive which is the superior as 
regards size, or, if they are distributed over too large a surface 
for this, I shall be enabled to appeal successfully to the faculty 
of memory. The conclusion is formed by a number of com- 
parisons, which are passed either upon the several general im- 
pressions existing simultaneously in the mind, or between the 
largest impression the mind has been cognizant of, and every 
other proceeding from the remaining cubes found in the journey 
of the eye, and which appear to be involuntary as far as vision 
reaches, that is, as far as difference of size can be perceived at 
the distances. The term perceived is here and before used in 
the sense we affix to the word distinguished, and it should be 
observed that this is not an error, inasmuch as the impression 
of a cube would not say anything as to its size unless we per- 
ceived it, or, which is the same thing, knew that this proceeded 
from a cube, and from experience were aware of its distance. 
We cannot have simultaneously general impressions of a large 
and small cube, or any other bodies, similar or different, either 
in size or form, neither can we remember bodies prior to per- 
ceiving others without comparison. Now, if this species of 
comparison is something involuntary, it cannot be set down as 
an active state of the mind; and even could it be made out 
to depend upon the human will and effort, this would not show 
that the mind sometimes exists in two active states -simul- 
taneously, and this because it could not be proved to be made 
while the percipient effort was put forth. Comparison is the 
knowledge of similarity or difference, and is often restricted to 
size, form, and colour. We have to deal only with perception 
and memory. When the mind simultaneously perceives the 
impressions of a number of cubes or other objects, we shall 
immediately know which is the largest and smallest, and be- 
come aware of all their other visually apparent distinctions. 
And so when we remember the largest impression the mind has 
received, and the eye in its movement is affected by new im- 
pressions, and thus is the cause of a series of mental con- 
ditions, a number of comparisons and conclusions, which are 
distinguished by the former being between only two. objects, 
are the necessary mental results. Those who suppose that - 
ideas are anything less than distinct states of the mind, will 
probably think it a strange doctrine which teaches that some 
comparisons and conclusions are involuntary, but 1 am con- . 
vinced that experience establishes it. No man can look at a 
number of cubes or any other objects without knowing, if they 
are really different in size, which is the largest and smallest, 
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and also, if the variations in these respects are sufficient, how 
they differ in form and colour. I see no reason for supposing 
these effects to be instinctive, but would submit that they are 
necessary and, of course, conscious conditions of the mind; for, 
of all the phenomena of the mind which direct a man, he must 
be conscious. Experience proves that perception is also in- 
voluntary. I cannot look ata church, a train, the desk before 
me, or the pen in my hand, without perceiving what realities 
the impression of these things denote, and this because remem- 
brance, which is sometimes actively and sometimes passively 
produced, and in the latter case is known as association, and 
as regards perception is always passive, at once causes the 
mind to exist in the conditions of knowing what objects these 
impressions proceed from, which conditions subsist as long as 
the mental impressions, which may be called impressional con- 
ditions, accruing from the images on the retinas, are not de- 
stroyed. If a man is conscious of all the directing phenomena 
of his mind, it may be inquired, how is it that any difference of 
belief exists on any of these points? And this may be an- 
swered by directing the attention to certain mental phenomena, 
which appear to show that operations are performed, imme- 
diately forgotten, and afterwards denied. When a person has a 
number of objects before him, he, while gazing upon them, 
knows, if this is visually possible, which is the largest and 
which the smallest; or, to change this into philosophical lan- 
guage, his mind assumes a perceptional and an intellectual 
condition at the same time; and when one remembers the 
largest of a certain set of objects, and turns round to look at 
others, his remembrance—which is here something acquired, 
and thus a passive condition—enables him, if this is visually 
possible, to say whether the object of it is inferior in size 
to any of them. Between the object of his remembrance and 
every new impression which meets his eye, there is involun- 
tarily on his part a comparison, or, philosophically, his mind 
exists in an intellectual, and thus in a plural state; and when 
he has looked at them all, it will, if no larger object has been 
found, return to its single state of the remembrance of the 
object, but if a larger has been seen, it will assume the con- 
dition of the simultaneous impression and perception of this. 
It has been said that perception is remembrance passively pro- 
duced ; and while no doubt may be had as to the correctness of 
this definition with respect to familiar objects, it may be 
thought not to apply where the objects are not understood. If 
a man sees something, the use of which he does not understand, 
but which he knows to be a piece of machinery, it cannot be 
said that, because he is ignorant of its use, he does not know 
Tela 
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that it is a piece of machinery. Neither, when a person sees a 
medal, upon which is inscribed an unknown bust and a sen- 
tence of an unknown tongue, and remembers to have seen such 
objects passed about from one to the other in foreign localities, 
can it be said that he does not know it to be some coin be- 
cause he has not discovered its value. If we have the impres- 
sions of these things, or if our minds exist in these impressional 
conditions, we shall at the same time perceive them, and this 
although we do not know either the use of the one or the value 
of the other. 
It has already been, I think I may say, shown by an eminent 
philosopher, that judgment of every kind is not a single active 
operation of the mind, but only a condition of it, resulting from 
previous active exertions. This explains how it is that some 
comparisons and conclusions are involuntary; certain objects 
produce corresponding impressional conditions, and simulta- 
neously with this the mind assumes, apart from the will and 
effort of the possessor, an intellectual condition, a plural state 
of which he cannot but be conscious. The only active exer- 
tion here necessary is the corporeal one of turning to the 
objects; but as regards judgment at large, or general reasoning, 
several comparisons and conclusions are necessary before the 
final conclusion can be arrived at. And it is found that this 
conclusion is never a single active operation, but always the 
slipping, so to speak, of the mind into a new condition. Those 
who will inspect the operations of their minds when engaged in 
any species of reasoning, will find that every comparison and 
conclusion, to one of which particulars the several parts of 
every argument are easily deducible, is thus brought about; and 
therefore I shall not here offer any further remarks upon the 
question. : 
If it is allowed that the various mental ideas, by which I 
understand all knowledge derived from perception, in which 
may be included sensation and impression, and reflection, which 
term adequately implies every species of reasoning, or the 
totality of human knowledge, are nothing less than the mind 
successively existing in certain states, it may still be thought 
that no ideas, or very few ideas, are the mind in its entirety 
existing in that state which man is conscious of as the idea. 
And it must be confessed that this opinion is not unreason-< 
able, especially when held by those who have been accustomed 
to materialize the mind by parcelling it out into various 
faculties. Itis easy to see that the term mind is popularly 
used very vaguely. In common conversation people speak of 
their minds sometimes as meaning that which is distinct from 
their bodies, and sometimes with reference to their feelings 
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only. Itis true that the brain is what may be called the me- 
chanical part of the mind, for here are all the several mental 
and moral organs which are set into activity by the living 
element itself; but, inasmuch as these organs are not self- 
exertive, and thus should not be called faculties except when 
operated upon by the living element, they cannot be set down 
as forming a part of the mind proper. I see now a number of 
books before me, and consequently believe that my brain is in 
some way affected; and knowing, moreover, that my brain is 
not myself, I further conclude that my mind is in connexion 
with the affected part or whole, and that by means of this I be- 
come aware of the impressions and perceptions. There is an 
awe in contemplating the meaning of the term Self which has 
not escaped the attention of man, and when fairly examined, 
few are content to believe that what each individual terms 
Myself is contained in the physical and palpable limits and 
materials of the human brain. Some who would admit that 
the impression of a house and all visional knowledge is mental, 
would begin to bogegle if they were told that the sensation pro- 
duced by contact with any hot or cold substance, or any other, 
is of the same character. But no real objection can be made 
to this assertion. The impression of a house or any other 
object is apprehended by the mind, and then perceived; and in 
like manner any sensation, as that of taste, is first apprehended 
and then perceived. It may be asked whether man cannot 
taste, feel pain, or experience any other sensation without the 
mind being affected, and to this a negative reply must be given. 
It is at once evident that a man devoid of every intellectual 
faculty could suffer, but that he could know he suffered, and much 
less, that he could comprehend his species of suffering, cannot, 
if we exclude the presence of instinct, be made out. When an 
animal sees its food, its memory informs it that the impression 
is that of its food, or, in other words, it perceives it, and this 
necessarily, as in the case of man. If there were a man devoid 
of every intellectual faculty who could not compare, and he 
was to suffer from a wound in the foot, for example, I cannot 
imagine that his want of intellect would in any degree abate 
the extent of his suffering ; but, at the same time, I do not see 
how he could know that he suffered unless instinct were afforded 
him as a succedaneum for the former faculty, neither do I 
understand how he could tell whence it proceeded, and what 
was its nature. It requires no knowledge for a man to suffer ; 
but to know that he suffers, and to ascertain any particulars 
respecting his suffering, are verbal implications of it. Now, 
all knowledge is either mental or instinctive, and consequently, 
apart from both mind and instinct, a person could only suffer 
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or receive pleasurable impressions or sensations. The impres- 
sion of a landscape upon the retina of a person devoid of mind 
would probably be gratifying, just as the sensation of a heated 
piece of metal upon the palm of the hand would be painful ; 
but further than this, these things would not affect him. It 
cannot, I apprehend, be said with certainty that, as regards 
animals, instinct is anything more than desire. The bee builds 
her cells in a certain form, and the beaver constructs his habita- 
tion in a certain manner, and to explain these things it is not 
absolutely necessary to suppose that these creatures know that 
what they do is best; for, with the desire merely so to act, 
their purposes would be fulfilled. But as regards those opera- 
tions of man which become instinctive, it appears that know- 
ledge always accompanies desire. When a person proceeds to 
play a well-known tune upon any instrument, he not only 
desires to strike certain keys, or to press or vibrate certain 
cords, but he knows that these actions will produce the re- 
quired harmony. And so an artificer or mechanic goes through 
his accustomed work, knowing that the various processes he is 
desirous of accomplishing will lead to the final result in view, 
which knowledge arises from instinct, as does also the desire. 
Of course, both the musician and the workman are desirous, as 
a part of their natural feelings, of accomplishing a certain re- 
sult; but the various intervening desires conducive to these 
ends are either properly instinctive, or such as arise from in- 
stinctive knowledge. It is easy to be convinced that the mental 
part of practice, which is habit or association, at last gives way 
to instinct; for, if we pause during the performance of any of 
our habitual operations, we are unable to discover that they 
have been guided so far by the association of ideas, or any 
mental faculty. If instinct is allowed to be the mind in cer- 
tain passive states, which direct the possessor and yet do not 
rise into consciousness, we must inquire what rising into con- 
sciousness means. Of instinct, as effects, we are conscious, 
and consequently man can be called unconscious of instinct 
only as regards its cause. But this unconsciousness does not 
interfere with the fact that instinct is known as effects, and 
consequently the definition is incorrect. 

I have just taken mine eyes from off a range of hills, on 
which I saw trees scattered and growing in darksome masses, 
and cultivated land ; and make no doubt that I had but a gene- 
tal mental impression of the scenery, and at the time had no 
knowledge of my mind but that it existed in that impressional 
condition, and immediately afterwards perceived what it indi- 
cated, or became aware of the existence of an external land- 
scape. It does not follow that because when mentally appre- 
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_ hending and perceiving physical impressions and sensations, we 
are not aware of the existence of the mind in any other way, 
that what we are conscious of is the mind in its entirety, 
neither that any active or pensive mental condition, which is all 
we know of the mind at the time, is itself in its completeness: 
and thus the question must be considered in an indirect manner. 
It is evident that man is always conscious of his mind as far_as 
he can be conscious of it, because it is not in his power to be 
ignorant of this condition at the time, although he may soon 
erase it from his memory ; and unless the mind is thought to be 
parcelled out into a number of faculties, which should properly 
be said to compose the brain, the idea of the unconscious part, 
if such is supposed, cannot be very erroneous. I do not find 
positive evidence against supposing that the mind proper is 
anything more than the soul, or that element which is termed 
life, which may set into activity the various intellectual and 
moral organs of the brain, and the simplicity or compounded- 
ness of which cannot, J think, be determined. The mind may 
be a separate element, and this either simple or compound: if 
the former, then when I perceive a tree, or am conducting some 
intricate piece of reasoning, or my mind exists in any other 
state, I shall consider it probable that the whole of my mind 
proper exists in the condition of which I am conscious; but if 
the mind is compound, that is as before if I so consider it, I 
shall suppose thut some of its parts are not in a state of which 
I can and must be conscious, and hence do not affect my know- 
ledge, but that these will be experienced when connected with 
the brain, just as invisible writing appears when brought into 
contact with water or other substances. The question prin- 
cipally hangs upon determiuing whether or not the mind is 
anything apart from the element termed life, and whether in 
either case it is simple or compound: if the soul or life is set 
down as simple, and the mind proper, it will not, perhaps, be 
contradictory to affirm that we are always conscious of the 
whole of it, because as the life it may operate unconsciously to 
us; and if as compound the remarks made upon supposing the 
mind to be a separate and compound substance are applicable, 
and should be coupled with the former observation. 

Many of the ideas arising in the mind may be accounted for 
upon the principle of association, but I do not hesitate to 
affirm, as the result of having carefully inspected those of my 
own experience, that nothing can be more erroneous than to 
insist that all can thus be explained: and in support of the 
assertion I appeal to the necessary experience of every individual. 
It may be said that in those cases where the principle of asso- 
ciation cannot be found to apply, the various intervening links 
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have been forgotten, and hence that the want of remembrance 
does not prove its absence, or that some unconscious mental 
changes have occurred, but I take both of these explanations to 
be abortive: every person has had many ideas come, or rather 
bolt, into his mind, if I may be allowed a somewhat vulgar 
though very forcible expression, which he has been unable to 
account for, and I hold it incredible that in the majority of 
these cases every intervening link of circumstance would have 
been forgotten, supposing that a connecting band of events had 
once existed. As regards latent or unconscious mental changes, 
I do not understand how the mind can contribute either to 
human knowledge or desire, without every step of the process 
being perceived, and am convinced therefore that those subjec- 
tive ideas which cannot be explained upon the principle of asso- 
ciation, are the mind existing in certain states, and that they 
absolutely demonstrate the truth of this doctrine, at any rate as 
regards this particular. And if it is applicable to certain 
mental ideas, there is much reason for supposing that it should 
be applied to every such condition. The notion that ideas of 
every kind are things in the mind is one which, though derived 
from physical phenomena, cannot be pronounced absurd : to say 
that the idea of a tree is something in the mind is similar to 
affirming that a pebble is something in the hand; and while as 
a doctrine reasonable, although I hold it to be unable to meet 
the above phenomenon, it must, I think, yield as such in pro- 
bability to the other, to which no objection can be raised, be- 
cause it is necessary to suppose that the mind turns very rapidly 
into different states, seeing that being acquainted only with 
matter, which is lumpish at the best, we do not know what 
cannot be affirmed of mind or spirit. <A particular attention 
should be given to those ideas which cannot be accounted for by 
the principle of association, and this inasmuch as it may be 
concluded that they are the mind existing in various states, 
which variations may be likened to certain india-rubber resem- 
blances of human and other faces, which, by being variously 
squeezed, are changed as to contour, the amount of matter in 
every case being the same. I may be engaged at my devotions, 
and perhaps suddenly there will start up before me various what 
may be called pictorial ideas (imaginings) ; as, for example, a 
part of a town which I had visited, or the form of a friend or 
acquaintance in a situation where I had seen him. Now, if 
upon connecting these or other ideas with the previous objects 
of my thoughts, I could not with the closest attention find even 
a single link by which the-presence of the associative principle 
could be concluded, it would be philosophical to conclude that 
it had not existed, and moreover that the ideas were the mind 
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existing in certain states. Ifthis explanation is denied it is not 
possible to know what they are, seeing that they do not reach 
us by any sensuous inlet, not being either impressions from 
without, or things created by them by means of any of our 
physical.organs. ‘The occurrence of the ideas of dreams with- 
out the exertion of memory must also, where no link of asso- 
ciation can be discovered, be set down as the mind existing in 
certain states. 

The expression to have thoughts or words at the fingers’ ends 
is a common one, and means that the thoughts or words in 
question would be known, and this immediately, to be the cor- 
rect ones, upon their arising in the mind, or, which is the same 
thing, the individual becoming conscious of or possessing them. 
Lhe term thoughts is popularly loosely used, and here stands for 
all possible ideas and every process of reflection, or everything 
of which the human understanding is susceptible, in conse- 
quence of which it should be thrown aside in philosophical 
writing, which I shall do. It is of great importance to observe 
that all our ideas are the appearances of real or imagined ob- 
jects or phenomena, and this however they are brought about. 
The sentences ‘‘ The calm sea,” or “ The grey hills,” are com- 
posed of words which, if properly uttered, are preceded by the 
appearances of these objects, whether or not they are imagined, 
or in any way are reproduced in the mind with more or less 
accuracy, after having been actually inspected ; and similarly the 
words “I am hungry,” or “I will take a journey,” are occa- 
sioned by the idea of a hungry person consequent upon the 
sensation of hunger, and the general idea (appearance) of what 
may compose the taking of a journey, the general appearance 
being of course more or less imperfect, according to the mental 
and moral nature of the individual, and never complete. It 
does not require much attention to find that most of the words 
made use of by man, the principal parts of our ordinary dis- 
course, are regulated merely by habit, it not being known 
whether or not they are the things which should have been 
spoken, or, which is the same thing, the sense of rightness not 
arising, or, when this is the case, their meaning not being con- 
sidered. These two points are very important ones: it would 
be easy for any individual to catch himself using words and 
phrases merely habitually: and when he has found that he did 
not know them to be correctly employed, he may afterwards use 
them without previously having had corresponding ideas, or, 
which is the same thing, without having known and knowing 
their meaning. I wish the word “ may” to be understood in the 
sense of possibility. 

After the mind has been assiduously employed in any process 
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of reflection or imagination, various ideas both apparent and 
reflective, that is various pictorial and reflective ideas, spon- 
taneously occur or are suggested, the latter of which are of 
course reflective only in the passive meaning of the term, that 
iS as passive operations of the mind: now, if any analogy may 
be supposed between the nature of mind and that of matter, a 
question upon which I shall not offer an opinion, it may be 
supposed that this involuntary activity is caused somewhat in 
the same way as momentum is produced in matter, the after 
working of the mind resembling the motion of an object when 
the force which caused it to move has been taken away. ‘This 
hypothesis explains why these ideas cannot be got rid of with- 
out much difficulty, and is, I take it, as well founded as are any 
of the kind: however, I shall not further make use of it, as 
dwelling upon hypotheses is but rickety work, especially those 
which relate to the mind and its analogy or resemblance to 
matter. 

It is evident that the knowledge man acquires by experience, 
cannot be increased without the application of the various rules 
of reason. And as man has obtained much knowledge, which 
the mere perception of the various objects of nature would 
never have conveyed, it may be concluded that he has both dis- 
covered and applied the real principles of reason. Mere ocular 
perception is sufficient to inform man that a tree undergoes far 
more rapid and somewhat more uniform change than a moun- 
tain, but by this alone it could never. be known that these 
bodies belong to different classes of objects, the one to the 
vegetable and the other to the mineral kingdom. Other senses 
must be exerted before this knowledge could have been ob- 
tained. This illustration shows that the various senses of man 
must be exercised, that our several perceptive faculties must be 
employed, before we get all that knowledge which it is possible 
to obtain apart from reason; but no principle of reason is con- 
nected with it. When a stone is dropped from the hand it is 
found to fall with increasing velocity, but the mere knowledge 
of this fact would never teach man the laws of gravity, or even 
the laws of motion. It requires at least two experiments to 
infer that bodies always fall with increasing velocity, and also 
two to know that the attraction which one body exercises upon 
another varies inversely as their distance apart. Thus mental 
inferences must be added to mere perceptions before much 
knowledge of a physical or any other kind can be obtained. It 
will be understood that two observations in both of the above 
cases are absolutely necessary, and that a greater number are 
useful for the confirmation of the inferences thereby obtained. 
The question of gravity has been supposed as concerns this 
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world only ; and it is more evident that mental inferences are 
necessary, when it is extended to the universe generally. 

It is allowed that every species of reasoning should be as 
simple as possible; and to this end men should strive after 
logical accuracy without the use of logical forms. The want 
of logical accuracy is most experienced in moral questions, and 
discussions of a political or social nature; and next to these, 
the various systems of religion present the most objections in 
this respect. In all these considerations logical forms are very 
seldom made use of, being almost restricted to mathematics, and 
the higher branches of the other sciences. The syllogism is a 
logical instrument, concerning which it appears to me that much 
confusion both has existed, and is now to be found. It has 
been and is now supposed that we learn nothing by it, and 
it is looked upon as merely the grand lever of scholastic 
disputation, and from both points as a something which can- 
not now be of any use, and must only be called a curiosity. 
I propose to make a few observations upon this view of the 
question. 

Suppose a woodman, without having experienced the effects 
of fire, to stumble upon the remnants of one lately kindled: 
now, masmuch as we have supposed him ignorant of these 
effects, he could never of himself account for what he wit- 
nesses. Suppose him also to take up and examine a piece of 
charcoal, and after this to meet with the remains of another 
fire: finding there substances similar to the substance he had 
before examined, he would infer, that whatever produced the 
latter was also the cause of the former. Although very impro- 
bable that any in such circumstances would so express them- 
selves, I cannot but think, that his inference would mentally be 
grounded upon the following proposition: Every similar effect 
must have a similar cause: the substance I have examined is 
similar to those substances now before me, and hence must have 
been produced by a similar cause. Itis evident that this pro- 
cess would, after the first time, become habitual or instinctive ; 
and from this consideration it cannot be objected, that mankind 
thus think when they commence to reason. Man is rightly 
considered a creature of habit; and this condition it is which 
makes him forget those principles of reason which made him 
acquainted with truths, which ever since have habitually occurred 
to his mind. Habit may at first sight lead many to imagine, 
that they see certain links in an intuitive or inoperative 
manner; but this supposition is mystical, unsupported by facts, 
and contrary to all philosophical analogy. It may be, and I think 
has been, supposed that we perform mental operations without 
being conscious of this; but, except as to taking for granted 
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certain things, which are operations so familiar as generally to. 
escape us, but which, it is only rational to suppose, must in 
every case be made by habit or association, I apprehend that we 
are conscious of every direct or proximate as distinguished from 
habitual or associative operation. It may be thought that the 
human mind can never operate, even habitually, without this 
being perceived. If aman watches the formation of a medal, 
and afterwards sees another of a similar nature, he will at once 
conclude that the latter was fashioned after the same manner as 
the former; and here it may be said that he does not suspend 
his judgment to consider whether similar effects must be owing 
to similar causes. I think that a nice attention to the various 
states of the mind during this or any other judgment, would 
show that this proposition is always tacitly and habitually as- 
sented to: without this I do not see upon what ground man 
could proceed with any argument; and I think that the indi- 
vidual in question, however inferior or imperfect his parts, 
would be conscious of a flaw somewhere. The syllogism in 
question appears to me something necessary to every species of 
argument, unless the inference can be obtained in some other 
way, which I can find no reason for supposing ; and consequently 
it appears to me, and this in common with its application uni- 
versally, an instrument of knowledge or discovery. 

It is not necessary that various syllogisms should be formally 
pronounced, in order to their being the substrata of all human 
reasoning ; and because this is the case, it should not be sup- 
posed that the propositions are not mentally assented to. As 
regards the various axioms and definitions connected with 
mathematical science, which are assented to as soon as pro- 
posed by all who understand the meanings of the terms in 
which they are expressed, it may be granted that no syllogism 
is necessary. Man has here to deal merely with abstractions, 
and consequently it is not necessary to have recourse to those 
forms which are necessary when judging of matters depending 
upon experience. The assertions, a whole is greater than its 
part, or, two straight lines cannot enclose a space, are evident 
as soon as the meanings of the terms in which they are cast 
are known ; and the same thing may be said of all propositions 
which exclude experience. But in all other sorts of reasoning, 
I suppose that the syllogism is, and this in every particular in- 
stance, mentally employed in an habitual manner. The ideas 
and feelings of man are regulated by association, and here there 
is some analogy for supposing that our mental operations are 
thus induced, or occur by habit. Suppose the following pro- 
position in moral philosophy to gain any man’s assent—Utility 
is the object of all human actions, therefore it should be the 
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principle influencing every man’s conduct. Let it be noticed 
that things are here assumed, or rather, tacitly assented to. It 
is assumed that man has, at any rate, one other principle of 
action, and that this is a wrong one, and that all human actions 
have an object, and are performed from some principle. And 
from these points flow necessarily, I think, the following syllo- 
gisms :—A plurality of principles characterize human actions ; 
but one principle can be correct, therefore the remainder are 
harmful. And again—Various objects dictate human actions; 
one alone can be proper, therefore the remainder are improper, 
or unproductive of use. It should not be thought that there is 
no distinction between a man’s object, and the principle which 
moves him in a particular action. The object of a man may 
be the destruction of the birds or noxious animals which infest 
his grounds, whereas the principle dictating this may be merely 
the endeavour after a little amusement. I cannot but think 
that the points and syllogisms alluded to would habitually be 
presented to the mind, and be assented to with instinctive 
readiness, although the process is strictly mental, whereas the 
above proposition is presented to the mind of any individual. 
And, for the reason given, I answer that similar points and sy]- 
logisms would, in like manner, as regards every mind, precede 
the assent to all other propositions grounded upon experience, 
whatever their nature. 

The physical sciences are generally said to grow by experi- 
ence, so that to talk of the syllogism as an instrument of " 
scientific discovery, may be thought carrying the human intel- 
lect many centuries backwards. I am, however, apprehensive 
that the use of the syllogism underlies all our knowledge, even 
of this sort. Suppose a man, in an unknown country, to 
discover some dust of gold in a particular stratum of a 
certain mountain, or the sand of a certain river. He may 
be no geologist and know nothing of the science, yet from 
analogy he might suppose that the same substance was to be 
found in the same stratum, or similar strata, elsewhere ; he would 
at any rate suppose this more probable than the fact that it 
could be found elsewhere in a different stratum or various other 
strata: and his opinion on these points would be strengthened 
if he continued to find more of the same substance in the same 
stratum, particularly if not in the same locality. The same 
reasoning applies to the sand of the river, where analogy like- 
wise introduces itself. The least consideration will make it clear 
that no syllogism operates in either case, and that it is incom- 
patible with mere analogy. Analogy is merely a certain dispo- 
sition of the mind, when certain particulars are set before it, 
and further than this will never perhaps be accounted for. All 
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we here have is this, a certain substance is found under certain 
conditions, and it is supposed that more of it will be found 
under similar conditions; or, at any rate, that this is more pro- 
bable than that it exists under other circumstances. I do not 
see that any proposition can be got out of this; it does not 
appear capable of being thrown into the syllogistic form, never- 
theless, I take it to depend upon the syllogism, showing that 
similar real effects must be owing to similar real causes. A 
certain stratum has been found to contain gold, and it is sup- 
posed that other strata of the kind contain it also, because, 
inasmuch as all strata of the same kind must be supposed to 
have been formed alike, it is probable that the condition of all 
is similar. It should be observed, that we have here supposed 
something more than analogy proper. When aman meets with 
substances of the same nature, the question of analogy, as to 
their physical condition, cannot enter his mind; he perceives 
that they are similar ; but.why, because one is found to contain 
some substance, he should consider it probable, and perhaps 
certain, that the rest contain it, it isnot easy to discover. 1 am 
now supposing a person wanting experience as to the condition 
of the terrestrial rocks and mountains; and even were not this 
the case, it is almost, if not quite as difficult: to understand, 
how the mental disposition known as analogy is produced. It 
is useless to mention any human operations or contrivances as 
illustrative of it, because we know, or may readily guess, of 
what these consist. If I see a church in the course of erection, 
I consider it in the highest degree probable, from past expe- 
rience, that it is intended to be finished; and, similarly, if I 
see a certain medal, and am told that it has a centre of bronze, 
which is covered over to escape detection, and am shown another of 
a similar mould, and, according to appearance, of similar nature, 
I think it in the highest degree probable, that it is really similar 
to the former. As regards human affairs, man soon becomes 
acquainted with the general practices and dispositions of man, 
and hence is enabled with tolerable certainty to judge of his 
future actions; but no experience of this kind can, from the 
nature of the thing, be obtained from the physical world. It 
may be ,observed, how the various treasures of nature are dis- 
tributed, but nature being a collection of unimpressible ma- 
terials, we cannot, of course, obtain experience from her as we 
can from man. Man operates, while nature has already received 
every important arrangement it ever will have been the subject 
of, that is, of course, as regards the present mundane state of 
things. 

It appears to me that we must advance a little farther before 
another syllogism can be supposed to direct the judgment. 
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Imagine the man to have a specimen of gold dust about him, 
and, upon meeting with the same substance in the rock, to 
compare it with this; he would then probably, from the mere 
contemplation of their apparent qualities, pronounce these sub- 
stances similar. Upon finding more of some substance else- 
where, also resembling the gold dust in his possession, he would 
conclude it similar to the substance first discovered ; and this I 
apprehend by means of the following proposition: the two 
assortments of substance found resemble that in my possession : 
things which are equal to the same things are equal to one 
another; therefore, these substances are at any rate similar as 
to their apparent qualities. He might not conclude that either 
of the substances was similar to. that substance he possessed ; 
and even if he supposed that the one was, this gdea would not 
be rational, inasmuch as they are supposed similar in their 
apparent qualities, which comprise everything man can judge 
by, on which account he would have no reason for sup- 
posing the one completely similar to another substance, the 
internal qualities of which he might. know, in opposition to the 
other. It may be said that the memory must enable a man to 
know whether substances thus discovered were similar, and 
hence that the comparison and consequent syllogism is not 
absolutely necessary: this must be granted; nevertheless, I 
think that when the comparison is made, the proposition con- 
nected with it in these observations must be gone through, to 
render it productive of any new truth. If this supposition is 
correct, it is evident that this mental proposition occurs so 
habitually as to escape detection by any but the closest atten- 
tion: and the same thing must be said of every other syllogistic 
formula which embodies a proposition, the truth of which at 
first sight appears independent of reason. I apprehend a near 
inspection will eventually convince the philosophical community, 
that all our most evident truths are founded upon various pro- 
positions, all of which commonly escape attention. As an 
abstract truth, nothing is more evident than that a whole is 
ereater than its part, yet when practically considered, I think 
that this proposition must assume the shape of a syllogism, that 
is, of course, when looked at apart from experience. Were I 
to tell a man born blind, who had of necessity never seen, and 
might never have felt an orange, that the whole of one is 
greater than a part of the same, he would at once assent to this 
as perfectly in accordance with reason, and this, I think, by 
the aid of the following proposition : abstractedly, and therefore 
really or practically, a whole is greater than its part: an 
orange is a whole, and anything short of this a part; therefore 
an orange is greater than any portion of one. Supposing him 
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to see or feel an orange, and understand the meaning of the 
term part, he would assent to the above statement merely upon 
the evidence of his senses, for it is obvious that no proposition 
need in this case be considered ; but where this evidence is 
wanting I do not see how the syllogism is to be evaded, if a 
rational assent to any true statement is undertaken; and it 
appears to me that the same thing applies to the denial of any 
assertion, the syllogism being here also used as an instrument 
of knowledge or judgment. The above remarks apply to the 
proposition, two straight lines cannot enclose a space; and 
other assertions, considered in their practical application. The 
abstract proposition, nothing can exist and be annihilated simul- 
taneously, is evident as soon as the words in which it is 
expressed arewinderstood; but when embodied in some objects 
of experience, I think that the syllogism is necessary to render 
it evident. Man exists: nothing can exist, &c.; therefore, man 
is not annihilated. As in the former example, we must here 
suppose direct experience to be excluded. When a man sees or 
takes hold of another, it certainly requires no logical formula 
to prove that he exists, and, consequently, is not annihilated ; 
neither to infer that this condition is universally applicable, or 
the abstract proposition; but when a man is merely described, 
I suppose we do not intuitively pounce upon the fact that he is 
not annihilated. I cannot believe anything between this and 
the use of the syllogism; and inasmuch as there is much 
against the notion of anything being got after the former 
fashion, particularly in cases of this kind, I apprehend that a 
logical formula, unexperienced on account of its constant recur- 
rence, 1s the instrument of our knowledge. It may be remarked, 
that a dissent to the proposition under consideration implies a 
contradiction in terms: this is true, but it is the very thing, 
the reason for our belief in which is here considered. Why do 
we believe that a denial of the proposition is a contradiction in 
terms? In other words, why do we consider it true? ‘Lhe 
assertion, whatever it is, 1s too rickety for my comprehension ; 
it seems to me anotable specimen of logical tautology; for, 
look at it as much as I will, I cannot twist it into any sort of 
proposition. 

If it is true that various syllogisms underlie all human reason- 
ing dependent upon experience, which seems to me the case, it 
is important that this should be known, and more so, that these 
propositions should be logical in all their parts. I apprehend 
that this latter requirement is fulfilled; but when we come to 
the obvious conclusions of civil society, we continually find the 
quasi syllogism made the stronghold of doctrines and practices, 
alike foolish and mischievous. Examples of false syllogisms 
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may be found in every logical treatise. As to those supposed, 
their simplicity and habitualness may be taken as conditions 
guaranteeing their truth. 

It is very necessary to observe in connexion with this subject, 
that many of our actions are performed apart from any species 
of thought, being dependent merely upon the inclination. 
When a man hears some person call him he turns round or 
locks forward because he desires it, and this without consider- 
ing whether or not he has the power to turn his neck or move 
his body; or when one is coming out of a place of worship 
and puts on his hat, he has not previously considered whether 
or not he can lift his arm. No person in either of these or 
any similar circumstances thinks whether similar appearances 
indicate similar realities, but every one is guided merely by 
his inclination. But whenever a man harbours any reasoning 
process, however simple, I take it that some syllogism forms 
the basis of it. Many persons may say that it is impossible that 
any person considers any syllogism as a part of any reasoning 
process and is not aware of it; and no remark can be more 
philosophical; but if any one should go on to remark, that 
because this process is not remembered afterwards it never has 
been performed, we have a right to inquire how this follows. 
If we inspect our thoughts I think we may be conscious that 
the syllogism is considered, and find that the remembrance of 
this consideration is immediately lost, and if so, it may be 
concluded, that those who think that no syllogisms underlie 
obvious human reasoning, only forget, by not noting at the time 
what they have often experienced. Some may suppose that the 
knowledge which appears to arise from various syllogisms is 
obtained by means of instinct, but this, for the reason given, I 
am unable to agree with. That instinct does play some part in 
human affairs I am persuaded, but it cannot be too forcibly 
said, that to resort to it while we are able to perceive any effort 
of reason, is both indolent and unphilosophical. 


Art. V.i—COMPARATIVE MEDICINE. 


We copy from the cover of an introductory lecture by M. 
Rayer, not only its title but the most important titles of its 


* Cours de Médecine Comparée (Introduction). Par P. Rayer, Membre de 
VInstitut (Académie des Sciences) et de l’Académie Impériale de Médecine, Pro- 
fesseur et Doyen de la Faculté de Médecine de Paris, Médecin Ordinaire de 
‘?Empereur, etc. Paris: Bailliére. pp. 52. 1863. 
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author ; in order that, if we have any readers who are not fully 
acquainted with his fame, they may see how distinguished is 
the position of the man who brings his great reputation to the 
aid of endeavours to establish medicine upon a basis co- 
extensive with physiology, and to find in the disorders incident 
to the inferior creation, facts or principles that may elucidate 
the disorders incident to mankind. In this introductory 
lecture, M. Rayer has, it is true, very much to say for himself, 
and very many reasons to assign for the existence of the chair 
he is about to fill. We think, however, that he states his case 
not altogether without some inward consciousness of its 
inherent weakness, and in a manner, quasi apologetic, that 
exhibits some distrust of his own elaborate reasoning. We will 
first sketch an outline of his pamphlet, and then briefly state 
the reasons that lead us to doubt the present practical utility of 
his teaching. 

Being a Frenchman, M. Rayer commences, of course, with a 
definition. He would have comparative medicine include 
within its domain all organized beings, and draw its materials 
from two chief sources, comparative pathology and experi- 
mental pathology, that is to say, from natural and artificial 
maladies. His object is, therefore, to form a school im which 
human medicine shall be considered in its relations to the 
medicine of the animal kingdom, in order that the former may 
be enlarged and elucidated by the latter. 

So much being premised, the lecturer next devotes a large 
portion of his discourse to the past history of the first element 
in his new science, the comparative pathology, or the natural 
maladies of the animal creation. He cites Littré’s translation 
of Hippocrates, to show that the father of medicine did not 
disdain to study the diseases of domestic animals, and he. passes 
on to Celsus and Galen, dwelling with fond satisfaction upon 
the endeavours of the latter to illustrate human diseases by the 
dissection of dead animals, among which “ wn certain singe’ 1s 
brought ito conspicuous prominence. From Galen he passes 
at a single leap to the latter portion of the 17th century, to the 
labours of Ramazzini, Larcisi, and Vicq d’Azyr, who appear to 
have done no more than observe the simultaneous or conse- 
cutive occurrence of epizootic and epidemic disorders. After 
them, Erhard Brunner, a pupil of Stahl, discussed in 1695, the 
relative frequency of human and bestial diseases, and Bergmarn, 
a pupil of Blumenbach, published in 1804, his Prime linea 
pathologie comparata. Passing over one or two works of 
small importance, we arrive at Heusinger, and his Nosographie 
comparée, published in 1844. With this writer, the indepen- 
- dent literary history of the subject terminates, and M. Rayer 
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proceeds to enumerate the societies, medical and philosophical, 
whose efforts have been directed, from time to time, to the 
encouragement of research into the diseases of the brute 
creation, and their relations to those of man. From such efforts 
sprang a variety of prize essays, by authors either altogether 
obscure or. remembered only by other writings; but according 
to M. Rayer, these prize essays were the means of giving an 
impulse to the study of their respective subjects, and were 
the original causes of such works as those of MM. Andral 
and Gavarret on hematology. Various writings on calculus, 
parasites, and helminthology, human and comparative, are also 
mentioned in terms of laudation, but with the placid ignorance of 
a French savant concerning all things English, Mr. Youatt’s re- 
searches upon rabies are passed over without the slightest notice. 

The next section of the discourse is devoted to the history of 
experimental pathology, and contains a brief account of the 
most important results obtained by the artificial production of 
diseased conditions in animals. Marvellous to relate, M. Rayer 
commences his enumeration of the past labourers in this depart- 
ment with the name of our countryman Lower, and passes on, 
with a glance at Baglivi, van Swieten, and others, to the works 
of Magendie, Flourers, Claude Bernard, Longet, Cruveilhier 
Jobert (de Lamballe), Chossat, and Orfila. Virchow is barely 
mentioned in the text; and one or two other Germans in the 
notes; but for which exceptions, M. Rayer’s readers might 
suppose experimental pathology to be a science unknown beyond 
the limits of the French empire, and incapable of expression in 
any but the French language. 

Having thus indicated the sources from which his facts will 
_ be derived, M. Rayer proceeds to say that the field before him 
is too vast to be at first exhaustively examined. He purposes 
to select the most important subjects, and to enlarge his course 
by degrees. For the present year he will occupy himself with 
the consideration of the maladies transmissible from the lower 
animals to man; hoping, by tracing them to the beast from 
which they spring, to obtain incre sased knowledge of their fun- 
damental characters and nature, of the modifications impressed 
upon them by different species, and of the principles that should 
reculate their treatment. Of such diseases, he enumerates cow- 
pox, rabies, farcy, and the varieties of mange, or itch, as the 
most important; the inflammations and affections of the genital 
organs of animals are also mentioned; and the shelter afforded 
by certain animals to the earlier stages of tania. 

There is a homely French proverb, of which the pages of 
M. Rayer’s lecture have continually reminded us—“ Le jew ne 
vaut pas la chandelle.” 

KK 2 
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We should be the first to welcome an enlarged application of 
hygienic principles to the preservation of animal life. ‘In this 
country, where cattle breeding is conducted with unparalleled 
success and care, we are nevertheless dependent for a great 
portion of our food supply upon imported flocks and herds, too 
often the bearers of destructive and contagious diseases to our 
own domestic animals. The sources of origin of cattle murrains, 
and the methods by which they might be prevented from arising 
or from spreading, are matters worthy of the most earnest and 
thoughtful consideration. As a rule, veterinary practitioners 
cannot be expected to possess the knowledge, or the grasp of 
mind, required for the study and application of great general 
principles, and hence the hygiene of the brute creation may 
properly and worthily occupy the attention of medical philoso- 
phers. But to seek from brutes an elucidation of the diseases 
of mankind appears to us the dream of a crazy enthusiast, better 
fitted for a professorship in the University of Laputa, than to be 
a member of the Institute of France. 

We must, in the first place, demur to M. Rayer’s attempt to 
quote Hippocrates and Galen as the founders of his project. 
Galen would not have rested his human pathology upon the 
dissection of apes, if the dissection of men had been within his 
power. 

Without resting, however, upon an objection so unimportant 
as this, we will proceed to state our reasons for attaching but 
slight value to the projected course of comparative medicine. 
We think that the pathology of the brute creation must neces- 
sarily remain too much in the rear of human pathology to elu- 
eidate the latter in any material degree; and that veterinary 
therapeutics could only serve to mislead the peeves of 
human medicine. 

In the first place, the great stimulus to scientific research in 
all departments of inquiry is the value of the object sought to 
be attained; and just in proportion to this value will be the 
number and capacity of the labourers. The preeminent value 
of human health and life will always attract a large number of 
men of the highest order of mind to the study of human 
pathology, and the possibility of obtaining the intelligent co- 
operation of the patient in the elimination, or right estimation, 
of disturbing influences, will always greatly facilitate observa- 
tion of the natural history, or essential characteristics of human 
diseases. In the brute creation, however, where the value of 
health and life is reduced to the limited money value of the 
animal, or even to its diminished money value after severe 
illness, or lingering convalescence, minus the absolute value of 
its carcass, there are no inducements to attract skilled labour 
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into so barren and unremunerative a field. M. Rayer’s own 
devotion to science may lead him to dabble in veterinary medi- 
cine ; but, as long as there are but twelve hours in a day, and 
as long as human beings are of more value than beasts, the 
majority of skilled and scientific practitioners will confine 
themselves to human patients, and the majority of veterinary 
practitioners will be men of inferior education and _ limited 
attainments. It follows, we think, that the great bulk of occur- 
ring instances of bestial disease will fall under the observation 
of men little accustomed to ascend from particular instances to 
careful generalization, and that medical philosophers will only 
bestow an occasional and spasmodic attention to special epi- 
zootic visitations ; an attention in which, from want of familiarity 
with the ordinary aspects of their new patients, they will be 
more likely to fall into error than to stumble over truth. As a 
matter of fact, we believe the advances of recent years in 
veterinary medicine have been chiefly obtained by the applica- 
tion, to the lower animals, of the principles of human pathology 
and therapeutics; and, in the nature of things, the aid thus 
afforded by the greater to the less, hardly admits of being 
returned in kind. It must be remembered that the diagnosis of 
bestial is far more difficult, and consequently, in a general way 
far less exact, than that of human ailments, even independently 
of the consideration that it is usually in less able hands, while 
the essential and accidental phenomena of any particular case 
must always be extremely difficult to separate, in consequence 
of the inability of the sufferer either to respond to questions, or 
to understand and promote the objects of treatment. 

For the second element, the experimental pathology, we have 
-not much more respect than for the first. Physiologically con- 
sidered, the lower animals, in the graphic words of Cuvier, 
may be regarded as experiments performed by nature for our 
instruction. They often manifest functions under their simplest 
conditions, and dependent only upon their essential organs. 
They lead us, by natural gradations, from the simpler to the 
more complex ; from the lowest forms of conscious life to the 
intricate organism of man. 

Experimental pathology, however, is a pursuit of far more 
doubttul value. In the first place, the conditions of human 
disease cannot be precisely imitated by artificial injuries. In 
the next place, the nervous system and moral feelings of man 
exert a powerful influence upon his disorders and his efforts at 
repair. With a few exceptions, fewer perhaps than are generally 
made, we believe that all the fruits of experimental pathology 
might have been obtained without its aid, by patient and careful 
observation of the sick, and that experimenters seldom gain 
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more than a little time in the discovery of some particular fact, 
Whether the time be worth gaining, at the expense of cruelty 
and at the risk of error, must be decided by the nature of the 
information sought, and the urgency with which it is required. 
We think there can be no question that comparatively few 
experiments, when regarded from this point of view, could be — 
justified by right minded men ; and the experimental pathologists 
lauded by M. Rayer, have very seldom gained advantages at all 
equivalent to the misery they have caused. Take the single 
example of M. Chossat (de Genéve). If we remember rightly, 
this pseudo scientific miscreant starved hundreds of animals to 
death, and watched and chronicled their lingering agonies, 
without enlarging science by a single new principle, or even by 
a single important fact. Instead of a niche in the temple of 
fame, we should feel disposed to award him such discipline as a 
costermonger who had been caught skinning live cats would 
receive from a London police magistrate. By his side, in M. 
Rayer’s enumeration of worthies, are placed the names of some of 
the professors at that veterinary college at Alfort, the manifold 
cruelties of which have lately called forth the condemnation of 
the civilized world. Comparative medicine will need to bring 
forth fruits, to rescue itself from the dishonour of such alliances 
as these. 

We pass on to M. Rayer’s hope to obtain by a more ex- 
tended study of disease a more accurate knowledge of its 
essential nature, and important guidance in treatment. The 
last clause of the sentence seems to us to contain a concise 
embodiment of the error that lies at the root of most quackery ; 
an error that a few practitioners in this country share with many 
in France, and with the great bulk of the unprofessional public 
all over the world. The aim of medicine is to treat patients, 
not to treat diseases; and the personal peculiarities of the 
sufferer are far more important, as therapeutical indications, than 
any or all of the names in the Statistical Nosology. A know- 
ledge of what M. Rayer calls the essential nature of disease may 
sometimes be useful in its prevention, but seldom or never in 
its cure; and there is no more conspicuous evidence of the 
absence of “the gift of healing,” than a prescription addressed 
to the pneumonia, or the peritonitis, instead of to A. or B. 
Quacks and nostrum vendors of all sorts; druggists who make 
‘bilious pills;” and old women of both sexes who swallow 
them, believe, or profess to believe, that medicines are antidotes 
to some specific evils; that diseases, in the happy phrase of 
Miss Nightingale, are “ distinct entities, like dogs and cats,” 
requiring to be banished by appropriate agents, and that the 
complaint, instead of its victim, is the proper object of the skill 
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of the physician. Errors so deeply rooted in the public mind 
are imbibed in almost every English nursery, and are often 
only partially banished by an English medical education. But 
in France they reign supreme. They give their colour to the 
great bulk of French medical literature; they animate and 
sustain French vivisection; they inspired the physician who 
exclaimed triumphantly, over his hapless patient, Il est mort 
guéri; and they find their culminating point in the serious 
proposal, by the physician to the Emperor, to seek, from the 
complaints of calves and jackasses, some fresh knowledge con- 
cerning those of his countrymen. 


Art. VI.—PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE INSANE.* 


By Dr. Laurent, one of the Physicians to the Quatre Mares 
Asylum; Corresponding Member of the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Society. 

‘The study of the Physiognomy of Lunacy is not the indulgence merely of 
idle curiosity ; it assists in developing the character of those ideas and emotions 


that constitute the accession of that malady. What interesting results may not 
flow from such an investigation ?”—Zsquirol. Vol. ii,, Chap. 12. 


I, 
Wuar part is moredeserving of the careful attention of the phy- 
sician than the countenance ? What study more important for 
him than that which has for its object the special expression of 
the several characteristics that are there met with ? 

In truth, who does not fix his eye and mind upon this centre 
of the several elements of which man is composed, or, as Ari- 
-stotle expressed it, upon this miniature of the entire human 
being? Lavater, who made physiognomy the special object of 
his research, discovered in the countenance a microcosm, accu- 
rately representing the king of creation. According to him, in 
the face may be seen all the signs of the power of the under- 
standing, the indications of its moral force, together with its 
desires, its irritability, the sympathies and antipathies of which 
it is susceptible, the power it has of attracting or repelling ex- 
ternal objects; in fact, the condition of its physical and animal 
forces. No one has pursued the study of physiognomy more 
than the Zurich moralist; and it is to be regretted, as Moreau 
de la Sarthe justly said, in his fine introduction to his works, 
that Lavater had not the anatomical knowledge of a physician. 


* Translated from the Annales Medico-Psychologiques, March, 1863. 
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The importance of physiognomy certainly did not escape the 
observing genius of the ancients, for the study of the indications 
furnished by facial expression occupies a considerable space in 
their writings. Hippocrates, in his work on Prognostics, takes 
great pains to describe all that relates to the face, and so like- 
wise have his commentators and the most illustrious subsequent 
representatives of the medical profession. 

Notwithstanding, it will readily be conceived that from the 
new impulse latterly given to the exact sciences, materials would 
be added quite enough to form a compendium of more solid and 
less problematical knowledge. Such has been the fact; and 
without citing the names of all those who have transmitted to us 
their observations on this subject, I shall mention Quelmatz, 
who, in 1748, sustained at Leipsig a thesis, entitled De proso- 
poscopia medica; Francois Cabuchet, who published in the 
year X. a series of representations of the various expressions of 
which the face is capable ; Landré Beauvais, and Double, who 
have left us some detailed essays on the subject of semiology. 
Sir Charles Bell has brought forward the greater part of the 
ideas and descriptions made known in the works of Lavater by 
Moreau in his essay on the Anatomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression. All treatises on general pathology mention the im- 
portance which Jadelot, the famous physician to the hospital for 
children, attached to the various expressions or salient lines in 
the face, as well as the significance he gave to them in forming 
his prognosis. Kelp, in a work entitled De facie wn morbis, 
carried still further the study of these signs, and established 
numerous subdivisions. Lastly, Dr. Duchenne, of Boulogne, 
employed the electric current in the study of the facial muscles, 
and thus endeavoured to establish the real functions of this 
system. 

If physiognomy be an interesting subject for the study of the 
physician, it is more especially in that branch of the art which 
owes its progress to the talents of Pinel and Esquirol. In 
the investigation of mental alienation it is especially important 
to consider the numberless and frequent modifications manifested 
in the countenances of individuals under the diverse impressions 
and varied emotions experienced. Here the subject becomes 
much more intricate. The physical condition suffices no longer. 
We must not confine ourselves to the emaciation of the counte- 
nance, the greater or less extent of colour in the cheeks, the 
degree of tone in the muscular fibres. We must connect these 
different modifications with those of the mental condition. We 
have, consequently, to examine the harmony existing between 
each constituent part of the visage, and its relative significance’ 
with the manifestations of an active, intelligent, and sensitive 
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being. We must appeal to the analysis of each of the mental 
faculties. 

I do not think any one will doubt that there can be a more 
useful study for the mental physician. Long ago physiologists 
demonstrated that the face is a mirror of the health of both body 
and mind; and the science of the relation of the physical to the 
moral has taught us that the actions of the mind, although so 
numerous, are represented in all their gradations by the physi- 
ognomy, and that their manner of reproduction is subject to 
invariable laws. It is on this account that the passions have 
the same expression throughout the entire human race. If 
disturbances so profound and abrupt as the passions are appa- 
rent to the generality of mankind, if joy and grief act constantly 
through the same nerves, and on the same muscles, it follows 
that the other acts of the soul have recourse, for their demon- 
stration, to similar instruments. If these manifestations are 
not always apparent it is from want of ability in the observer ; 
and the physiognomist ought to be gifted with extreme deli- 
_ cacy of perception, because he has to do with phenomena, it 
matters not whether normal or morbid, which very readily escape 
detection. Weare thus obliged to confess that we meet in the 
physiognomy with the same discord that is noticed in a more 
elevated sphere, and are reminded that the various degrees of 
delirium and insanity remain perceptible on the countenance. 

The absurd pretension is not, however, advanced, that it is 
possible to read in the countenance all that an individual can 
think about, or every psychical fancy that may arise. Ideas and 
combinations of ideas, or acquired knowledge, never will be 
recognisable in the countenance. But the degree of sensibility, 
the different moods of that faculty, the capacity of intelligence, 
the greater or less developed influence of the will—these are 
subjects upon which, by means of prosoposcopy, the observa- 
tion of man may throw light both in the normal and the patho- 
logical condition. 

Shall I be progressing too fast if I endeavour to show that 
the mental trouble of the lunatic is depicted on his countenance? 
The following proof may be permitted. Ask an intelligent and 
clever artist to portray the features of a lunatic whom he has 
known previous to the invasion of his malady; to depict him 
such as he was before his mental faculties were injured. Follow 
him while he traces the outline during the analysis of the coun- 
tenance that he is obliged to make in order to reconstitute a 
being endowed with reason and free will. What a beautiful 
study of the relations between physiognomy and the mental 
faculties! Unfortunately, among the medical men who devote 
themselves to the speciality, there are very few artists who have the 
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power of depicting the physiognomy of the patients under their 
care, and consequently of comparing the expression manifested 
at different epochs. Many characteristics are forgotten; one 
remembers only the most prominent, and the pen is not capable 
of describing all the important peculiarities. The artist's pencil 
is essential. The possibility of supporting my proposition may 
be conceived by employing the method I have indicated. 

The celebrated Guislain, who himself took several portraits 
of lunatics, which were afterwards engraved in his work (Legons 
orales sur les phrénopathies), would not have insisted in so marked 
a manner on that which he styles the mask of the madman, if his 
acquaintance with art had not allowed him to analyze the 
changes of the countenance. It must be confessed, notwith- 
standing, that his physiognomical studies are still imperfect. 
He was not the only specialist who saw the importance to phy- 
siognomy of the art of design. LEsquirol realized the thought: 
by adding some portraits of insane persons to his immortal 
work. He attached great importance to such pursuits. The 
illustrious practitioner intended to publish more detailed obser- 
vations on this subject, and for that purpose had the portraits of 
more than two hundred of the alienated taken. Dr. Morel, in 
his Clinical Observations, has also inserted a great number of 
sketches. In each of these representations, it is to be regretted 
that, after having pointed out at which epoch of the complaint 
the artist was employed, the same individual was not depicted 
during the several stages of the mental disorder, as well as 
when convalescent. Esquirol did this in one case of mania 
only. | 

This gap in psychopathical symptomology is being daily filled 
up. I saw, in September, 1860, with the greatest satisfaction, 
at the Stephensfeld asylum, a room where Dr. Dagonet em- 
ploys himse]f in taking what appear to him the most striking 
types of disease. M. Morel, has just constructed, at St. Yon, a 
photographic studio, wherein he takes the various physi- 
ognomies presented by the alienated to the eye of the phy- 
sician. 

In 1858, the late Dr. Ferrus, Inspector-general, caused a 
daguerreotype to be taken of the face of a madman who killed 
the much respected Dr. Geoffroy, then the chief physician. 
Three portraits were tuken in different positions, one full face, 
another three-quarter, the third in profile. 

I should very much have liked to append to this essay a 
certain number of photographs, and thus complete, by such 
satisfactory proofs, the researches to which for many years I 
have applied myself, for pictures are more easy of comprehen- 
sion than all the verbal descriptions at one’s command. I must 
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produce somewhat later this indispensable complement to the 
present work. 
I]. 

In medical phraseology the word physiognomy (borg, nature ; 
vouoc, disposition, law) expresses nature's manner of being, 
the natural facial expression of the individual, both physical. 
and moral; the expression of the entirety, of the combination of 
the special attribute of each constituent portion of the face, of 
the peculiar expression of every modification, whether transient 
or fixed, of these same parts. 

But in psychopathical prosoposcopy we must understand, under 
the name of face, something more than is ordinarily understood 
by this term of topographic anatomy, or, at all events, we must 
add, in the study of the physiognomy of the insane, an exami- 
nation of the different parts which have an important though 
distant relation with the countenance—such as the head in 
general, the hair, ears, &c. Each of these organs contributes 
more or less to complete the expression of the physiognomy, 
which besides, whatever people may think, very imperfectly 
exists, if we try to separate them. 

The face, strictly speaking, is made up of the forehead, the 
eyes, the nose, cheeks, mouth, and chin. It is founded on an 
osseous framework, which is not without its value to the ob- 
server. Upon the skeleton are fixed the numerous muscular 
fibres, the movements of which express the varied changes of 
the mind. No other part of the human body has so great a 
number. There is no part richer in nervous filaments, and conse- 
quently of which the sensibility is more developed. In fact, 
without speaking of the nerves of special sense, we meet on the 
one hand the trifacial nerve, which gives sensation by means of 
its ophthalmic and superior maxillary branches, and to some ex- 
tent by its mixed offshoot; and on the other, the three motores 
oculorum, the masticator (the nonganglionic portion of the 
inferior maxillary), and the facial, which preside over motion. 
Many other parts, less important to our present consideration, 
and interspersed among the preceding, are finally covered, as 
well as those I have just summarily pointed out, by that pro- 
tecting and sensitive covering which we call the skin. 

Lhat which is styled in the language of physiognomy the 
visage is only one portion of the face, and extends from the . 
upper lip to the top of the forehead. 

The pursuit of physiognomy would be indeed a vain pre- 
tension if we left unnoticed the numerous pathological changes 
to which these parts are subjected. In fact, the morbid altera- 
tions that may happen should be kept constantly before our 
eyes. This is the most serious objection that has ever been 
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advanced against the exactness of this study. I shall do no 
more than reply, that by analysis we are able to distinguish the 
cause of a pathological change, and that we may, by reason 
and attention, re-establish the primitive symmetry that has 
been destroyed, and reconstruct the countenance in its natural 
condition. Therein especially consists the talent of the ob- 
server, who divines the general expression from the physiogno- 
mical data thus acquired. 

But the principles essential to psychopathical prosoposcopy 
are not limited to normal and pathologic anatomy. The alienist, 
more than any other physician, ought to possess an amount of 
philosophical knowledge sufficient to enable him to apply to the 
physiognomical expression of every period of life the instinctive 
tendencies as well as voluntary and intellectual manifestations 
or operations that belong to it. It is only on such conditions 
that it is possible to treat a mental affection in the proper way, 
if we do not wish chance to determine the results obtained and 
the experience deduced. 

Every age is subject to invariable physiological laws. Their 
application is not attended with difficulty, except. under the 
influence of a certain number of very variable causes, the study 
of which forms the subject of public and private hygiene. 
Moreover, these causes must be extremely powerful, in order 
so decidedly to influence the established order of nature. Psy- 
chopathical prosoposcopy is a verification of this admirable code. 

Let us follow for an instant the parallel of the development 
of the physiognomy and of the intellectual being. This will 
be to us a paragraph preliminary to a description of the morbid 
manifestations we have presently to examine. 

Man on the threshold of existence appears up to a certain 
point in the condition of an individual, who, about to visit a 
stranger whom he has never seen, and whose virtues and fail- 
ings have never been described to him, is at the time of en- 
trance in a high state of incertitude as to the manner he should 
assume on presentation, and the reception he is likely to meet 
with. The physiognomy of an infant at birth has clearly an 
expression of general doubt about the powers that preside over 
its material and psychical existence. We find no indication of 
the disposition afterwards manifested. Jt is an entirety con- 
taining in fact the elements of a differential nature that will be 
developed eventually, according as the various circumstances are 
favourable or not. The senses have as yet received no impres- 
sion: the perceptions are confused. Instinctive life alone is 
powerful ; sensibility is rudimentary. The countenance is in- 
capable of receiving the impress of the sensations of hunger, of 
thirst, of pleasure, or grief. The forehead has neither the ex- 
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pansion nor contraction which will show themselves hereafter as 
the consequence of agreeable or disagreeable sensations. The 
eyelids, scarcely opened, display immovable pupils quite unfit to 
measure the amount of luminous rays adapted to the retina. 
The mouth has only the conservative movement of suction, and 
the repose consecutive to it. The lineaments of the face have 
yet to be engraved. The intellectual and voluntary are nearly 
absent. 

But let a few weeks or months elapse, and see how complete 
a revolution has been effected. ‘The various emotions make 
their way, and bring us the materials for solving this complex 
problem. We begin to discern which part appears set apart for 
natural instinctive or intellectual tendencies, if they have not 
been swerved from the purpose by pernicious influences. We 
already notice an aptitude for acquiring. By degrees the head 
takes a special shape ; the osseous portions solidify more and 
more ; the face becomes more or less elongated or round, and 
acquires a special type; the hair assumes its definitive colour 
and mode of insertion. The osseous protuberances attain their 
prominence; the fleshy masses are exercised in movement, and 
become proportionally developed. The repetition of these me- 
chanical acts with their consequent traces, enables us to analyse 
to which faculty they are due. The expression of the look be- 
comes the complement to these manifestations. 

In proportion to the advance of age, the signs become less 
mobile or fugitive, and more easy of comprehension. Up to 
between twelve and fifteen years there comes to be painted on 
our canvas, in the portion reserved for sensibility, a greater or 
less lively impressionability, a constant agitation resulting from 
irresistible impulses of the instinct—a curiosity proportioned to 
the ignorance and the intellectual activity of the child, an imi- 
tative faculty in ratio with the power of psychical force. We 
there perceive the development of many sentiments and pas- 
sions, such as sympathy and antipathy, the source of benevolent 
and malevolent affections ; hatred, hope, fear, emulation, envy, 
timidity, bashfulness, pride, and obstinacy. The progression of 
intelligence is marked by distinction of sensations, birth of 
ideas, efforts of imagination, consolidation of the memory, the 
variable possibility of attention. The will, as yet, exercises but 
a feeble sway, and appears only at short intervals, at first by 
what is vulgarly called caprice, subsequently by the direction of 
the attention, the recal of past experience, the operations o. 
determination. 

But it is really only after the epoch of from twelve to fifteen 
that physiognomy becomes of importance to the observer. 
This arises from the simultaneous influence of the formation of 
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both moral and intellectual habits, and the progressive develop- 
ment of the imagination. The character which the physiog- 
nomy has acquired at the termination of that period is preserved 
evermore. It experiences some modifications: but these, al- 
though they may change it a little, never destroy the type, 
which, so to speak, has arrived at its zenith at the end of ado- 
lescence. We have left the child eager after every kind of 
moral and physical progress. The sensibility becomes more re- 
fined by the advantages of education and social converse; and 
we can admire at that age, more than others, the importance of 
the part it is destined to play as a provocative power, as a 
medium between the external and internal worlds, as a monitor 
of the aims of our existence, and as a necessary condition to the 
struggle which human liberty must sustain. A new sentiment 
holds an elevated position and influences all the faculties; a 
sentiment which has relation to all beings of an opposite sex 
and of the same age—love—which may assume enormous pro- 
portions, and become a passion ruinous to the entire individual. 
We notice, also, all the degrees and diverse modifications of the 
sentient being. ‘‘ The intellect does not yet arrive at its height 
of development, but it possesses all the kinds of faculties that 
it can have. The judgment is sufficiently developed to en- 
counter the most arduous difficulties of human knowledge in 
science and art. The adolescent can learn everything, but he 
cannot yet discover and invent all that the human mind can 
originate. He cannot yet sufficiently observe and reason. The 
dominant intellectual faculties are memory, which is happy and 
faithful; imagination, which is lively and brilliant, although 
little controlled by judgment. Hereafter will come its turn of 
superiority, but that time has not yet arrived.’ * 

Neither has the will attained the force reserved for maturer 
age. Insensibly the individual acquires the consciousness of 
power to make determinations ; he essays to give direction to 
his intellectual acts ; he searches, at the cost of long and pain- 
fal efforts, to ratify his empire over the intellect. He already 
perceives the extent of the responsibility attached to the conse- 
quences of his resolutions and actions. 

Let us once again consider with what precision the physiog- 
-nomy obeys the orders of the soul! The affective sensations, 
(pleasures and pains of the body, pleasures and pains of the spirit, 
pleasures and pains of the heart), the passions, have each one 
there its special representative, and in that place take right of 
domicile, according as the natural or acquired disposition of the 
individual, and an infinity of causes that are too numerous to be 
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here enumerated, determine their greater or less frequent or 
constant reproduction. ‘Their traces are proportioned to their 
duration. As constituent elements, we may mention the dila- 
tation, the contraction, the tension of the features, the motion and 
repose of each of the mobile portions of the face, the vivacity, 
the languor of the look, the fixity or variety of colour. It is at 
this age that the characteristic sign of the intelligence is best 
reflected, and this image will be more or less perfect according 
as the psychical influence triumphs over the animal nature, that 
the human being feels more or less deeply the influence of an 
upper world, and as his heart sympathises with that which is 
noble, beautiful, and generous. 

To the organs that belong more especially to animal life, is 
due the expression of gross and bad thoughts, of wild and cruel 
passions, of which the lower part of the face is the most faith- 
ful mirror. The more noble sentiments seem to converge 
towards a higher region, and aid essentially towards the personi- 
fication of the beau ideal, which is the most perfect character 
of that period of life. The intellectual and voluntary forces 
are specially represented within a triangle, having the two eyes 
for a base, and the summit in the centre of the forehead; but 
the intellect is above all interpreted by the eyes. 

During the two following periods, wherein youth and man- 
hood are united, the intellect and will attain all their power, 
Imagination, which we have seen so influential in adolescence, 
so ready to combine ideas, submits to reason. In the. second 
period, inspiration takes a secondary place with most men, and 
is omnipotent only with some individuals. Moreover, this 
creative faculty rarely persists in a high state of development, 
without detriment to such important faculties as the judgment 
and moral sensibility. Reason is really the sovereign that 
ought to reign supreme in the psychological domain of intellect ; 
it has at its command the intellectual forces of attention, ab- 
straction, comparison, generalization, induction, and deduction. 
The will is enthroned close beside him, and the two united 
become the source of the dignity of man. Meantime, although 
shorn of its beams, instinct is never entirely lost, and as 
Collineau has well expressed it, “ man, with his tastes and 
desires so numerous and diverse, has never sufficient instinct to 
be independent of intellect, nor enough intellect to need 
instinct no longer.” 

But parallel with the development of the moral conscience, 
will be found to run that of a great number of passions that 
properly belong to this page of the physiological history of 
man, such as cupidity, ambition, debauch, love of gaming, and 
the horrible emotions it brings in its train; hatred, jealousy, 
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and with them dissimulation, hypocrisy, proofs of the intimate 
knowledge that man possesses of his power to control his 
passions, and in the words of Rochefoucault, “ the homage paid 
by life to the will.” © 

Descuret has designed a chart of the qualities and defects 
that are principally met with in the chief professions, adding 
the best marked advantages and inconveniences which are pre- 
sented by each of them. An examination of this precious 
document cannot fail to be useful to the medical philosopher in 
investigating the present subject. 

This is the proper place to describe the mask pertaining to 
each passion, and every psychological type; but I thought I 
should be travelling out of the course I laid down for myself 
by detailing over and above it an essential part of physiognomy 
that may be studied in special works. 

Let us proceed to the more advanced periods of human 
existence, the age of decline, senility. The age of decline 
merits a special description in woman. It is an epoch of pro- 
found perturbation, of an organic motion with variable tenden- 
cies, which may determine in her well-marked disturbances of 
the mental state, or recal to the healthy condition an economy 
the victim of sickly modifications dating from an epoch often 
long past. The countenance does not feel it less than the 
organism and the intellect. With man the revolution is less 
manifest, and may almost be passed over in silence. Although 
the aggregate material receives different impulses, the psychical 
element does not perceive, in a very distinct manner, the result 
of the work which has been effected until old age appears. 

This latter has well-marked characters. It has been the sub- 
ject of frequent meditation. Diverse philosophic theories have 
been founded on it. Itis the most positive proof we can have 
of the highly natural division of the three psychical faculties, a 
division the French school has especially employed itself in 
developing. It is our irrefragable proof of the dynamic alli- 
ance of the two diverse principles of nature, the material whole 
and the immaterial being. Besides, in considering the more 
lofty faculties, intellect and will; we see that both judgment and 
reason persist the longest and ordinarily preserve their supe- 
riority over the other faculties. We have seen the imagination 
decrease: that decrease continues. The exclusive products of 
imagination are only met with exceptionally, and the works 
of the learned are the result of experience and reason. Memory 
is also enfeebled; the organic element, which evidently plays an 
important part in these intellectual phenomena, loses more and 
more of its power of preserving recent impressions. ‘The 
recollection of distant facts remains a long time, and the asso- 
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ciation of ideas is attached not less to anterior acts. The will 
also remains well developed, when the individual has not given 
up in the course of preceding years the reins of his free will 
to the despotism and disturbing influence of passion. Sensi- 
bility has special manifestations. Instinct has been superseded 
by habit; the affections are limited; the powerful lever of love 
is nearly annihilated, and if we do not meet with temperance, 
moderation, and wisdom, we find in their place egotism, avarice, 
envy, and misanthropy. 

In a physiognomic sense, we notice very remarkable changes 
in the countenance; wrinkles come to furrow it in all directions, 
and the furrows partake of the impulse which has presided over 
the moveable parts. We may notice these numerous patho- 
logical changes. The falling in of the jaws gives a new aspect 
to the face, which nevertheless loses naught of that which 
existed previously. 

The deterioration of organs, material slaves of the psychical 
element, becomes an insurmountable obstacle to the manifesta- 
tion of that power. The obliteration of the senses takes off 
and destroys the impressions produced, and the outward world 
no longer determines the provocative excitation of the activity 
of intellect. On the other hand, the natural messengers of the 
orders given by the latter become incapable of carrying out 
the functions which pertain to them; hence this new condition 
appears more or less early. It may even happen that man is 
reduced to the lowest condition, and degraded below the brutes. 
The facile expression comes into relation with this intellectual de- 
cadence, and the countenance of the man thus debased exhibits 
merely an assemblage of features inert, faded, and without other 
signification than obliteration. This last termination, let us 
hasten to declare, for the honour of humanity, is not the rule; 
most frequently this decay is limited, and, in the midst of the 
ruins of past glory, both intellectual expressions and inef- 
faceable affections may yet be discovered. 

Such is a rapidly executed sketch of the relations between 
physiognomy and the psychical development. The progress of 
these phenomena does not always follow the laws of progression 
we have just pointed out, but is often stopped at one period ar 
another. Hence the great difference observable in the intellect 
of various individuals. Whatever it be, the facial expression is 
always in accordance with the intellectual element. 

The study of physiognomy enables us to distinguish both 
general and individual types. Among the former we recognise, 
in the expression of each passion, &c., those that are confined 
to certain races, nations, or families. The latter apply properly 
to each individual man. It has been said that no two men 
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resemble each other, and hence some have felt justified in asserting 
the utter fallacy of physiognomy. Every physiognomy forms 
an harmonious whole resulting from very diverse influences. We 
can distinguish, by observation, beyond this complex assem- 
blage, the co-ordination of general types, and in accordance 
with the relations and development of physiognomical character 
which belong to them, establish the predominance of one type 
over the rest. By this means reason will enable us to discover 
the individual as he really exists. 

It is not so easy as people imagine to confound a simulated 
with a real expression; and civilization, which imposes on @ 
man who would live in society a nearly constant dissimulation 
of his mode of viewing and feeling, is powerless in hiding the 
real state of the mind, and lets the penetrating eye perceive its 
pantomimic artificiality. Every sentiment has a special mask 
that cannot be perfectly imitated. For this reason a searching 
examination will always enable us to perceive a characteristic un- 
steadiness in the movements or acts that denote the sentiment, 
an exaggeration of the expression, or the absence of one or 
many of the essential features of its reproduction. The 
effrontery of the hypocrite arises from his belief that his chica- 
nery cannot be detected, and, in fact, he succeeds in his aim 
with one who has only very superficial notions of physiognomy. 

After these observations I hasten to the physiognomy of the 
alienated, and to reply to the question which doubtless has been 
often put to me from the very commencement of my work—Has 
the madman a peculiar physiognomic type, and can it generally 
be recognised ? I answer: Yes. . 

Lavater, whom I cannot avoid invoking on such a subject, 
proposes the following experiment. Three different portraits 
are to be taken. The face in each is to be divided mto three 
horizontal portions : the first to contain the forehead, the second 
the nose, the third and lowest portion from the nose to the chin. 
The next operation is to adjust the nasal portion of the second 
to the frontal part of the first portrait, as well as the inferior 
section of the third. By this arrangement we infallibly obtain 
the physiognomy of an insane person. Hence he concluded 
that there was a manifest defect of harmony in the countenance 
of the alienated. This proposition is perfectly true, and the 
proof thus furnished by the illustrious physiognomist is, in our 
mind, the foundation of that which I shall endeavour to explain 
in this work. But we cannot admit the consequences that he 
thought might be drawn from his theory of beauty. It is not a’ 
theory we invoke in our favour, but facts which serve and will 
serve to establish what we advance. Thus the development of 
the frontal region of the nose or chin cannot be adopted, we 
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believe, to indicate insanity as Lavater proposes. We seek 
another criterion, and believe we are able to find it in the 
tout ensemble of the physiognomy, in the more or less evident 
discord in the movements of the face. However, we may say 
that we have met with this disproportion of countenance very 
frequently among individuals with some peculiarity of character 
or actions ; and that this disproportion is met with among those 
who in the world are designated eccentrics or originals. But 
we cannot affirm that it is here an indication of insanity. 

Among the alienated the face is often well-proportioned, and 
betwixt eccentricity and madness there is a great gap. 

If we recal to mind what has just been said respecting the 
type belonging to each individual, and the special physiognomy 
formed in accordance with the development of his intellect and 
moral habits, it will be easy to understand what is here advanced. 
The relations of a patient point out clearly to the physician that 
the invalid has something unusual in his countenance, some- 
thing they cannot precisely define, but which appears to them 
extraordinary. It is on this account that Dr. Damerow, in 
an article on mimicry and physiognomy, published in the 
Allgemeine Zeitschrift fur Psychiatrie, 1860, advises a consul- 
tation with the family on the return of the physiognomy to its 
ordinary condition. This is good counsel, and should be adopted. 
The physician only sees the person confided to his care when 
the disease has greatly modified, and often for some considerable 
time, the normal type. JBesides, the shades vary so much, 
that it becomes in certain cases extremely difficult to recall the 
physiognomy of healthy individuals, notwithstanding the know- 
ledge of character which serves to assist in their elucidation. 
As proof of the general physiognomy of the alienated, 1 may 
mention, en passant, the sentiments of ordinary people who visit 
our asylums, and who discover something incongruous in the 
patients’ countenances. Women especially, by reason of their 
greater sensibility, point out to us very remarkable shadowings. 

I will now endeavour to describe in what this want, of har- 
mony depends, by reference to the parts of the face that appear 
to me most significant. 

The late Dr. Geoffroy, who has unfortunately published none 
of his observations on insanity, has oftentimes called my atten- 
tion to the importance of an examination of the countenance of 
the alienated. The eye, in truth, is the most expressive organ 
of the face, as well as its most active feature. It can confront that 
which is agreeable, fly that which is displeasing, move itself in 
a variety of ways, exclude itself, by the closure of the lids, from 
visible nature. Frankness and dissimulation can be thus equally 
recognised. The criminal, notwithstanding all his audacity, 
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rarely looks you in the face. His look is furtive, unsteady; 
sullen, and has an air of indecision that betrays him continually. 
The honest man has, on the contrary, an open countenance 
which produces confidence and engenders goodwill in those who 
see it. “ Timidity casts down the eyes with a certain grace 
easy of recognition, goodness inclines them towards the 
earth, pride carries them towards heaven; they are set on fire 
and made menacing by anger; hope gently directs their gaze 
upwards ; love makes them more brilliant, shades them a little, 
and throws them forwards.” (Belouino, des Passions, p. 83.) 
Among the Chinese the judges place much reliance on the looks 
of the accused. 

From these few words it may be perceived what importance 
the organ of vision has in the countenance, and what supe- 
riority of activity it possesses over the other organs of the 
senses. It also forms the centre of an arrangement of great im- 
portance. <A certain number of parts surround and converge 
towards it. According to Charles Lebrun, chief painter to 
Louis XIV., the eyebrow is the portion of the face where the 
passions may be best recognised—it indicates the nature of the 
agitation observable in the eyes. 

The mouth is another centre of action of the mobile parts. 
Without according to that organ so much importance as is 
assigned by Dr. Dorigny (De la bouche humaine), I am of 
the same opinion as Descuret and the principal physiognomists, 
that, after the eyes, the mouth is the most expressive of all 
parts of the face. We there find modifications of great value, 
corresponding to the passions of joy and grief, a state of mo- 
bility and of repose, a form which varies with certain situations, 
impressions, &c. The emotions of the soul that it is destined 
to portray are of no less elevated rank. Its office relates 
especially to the passions and appetites. It completes the 
signs conveyed to us by the eye and ocular apparatus. In the 
blind it acquires much more perfect expression. 

The distinction between these two centres of action is very 
evident in what may be called the “ forced” conditions of the 
mind. Falsehood and dissimulation may be distinctly recog- 
nised by the want of harmony of action between the ocular and 
buccal system, by the extraordinary mobility of the lips and 
‘their muscles. All the defects of physiognomic congruity relate 
more or less to these two centres. Itis very easy to convince one- 
self of the importance to be attached to the co-ordination of ex- 
pression furnished by the ocular and buccal centres of action. 
Consult those actors who have made a special study of facial 
mimicry. It is like taking a series of observations of oneself 
in a mirror, or on a sheet of ice, to carefully study our great 
dramatists on the stage. This want of harmony is explained 
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by the impotence of a man who wishes to fix his attention 
upon several objects at once, and to direct in an harmonious 
manner all the motions essential to the expression of a senti- 
ment which he really does not feel. 

The investigation I have made on this subject among the 
alienated permits me thus to class under two fundamental heads 
the study of the modifications of the countenance. According 
to my own observation, the. type of the lunatic in general depends 
upon the want of harmony between the expression of the centres 
of ocular and buccal action. But this want of harmony resem- 
bles that observed in dissimulation, although it is more com- 
plex. Besides, the duration of its manifestations is greater, 
and the circumstances are very different. 

In the course of his malady the lunatic has many moments 
wherein the facial expression assumes the normal state, or 
nearly so. The reproduction of the normal and morbid con- 
ditions differs in accordance with the period of the malady, and 
other very numerous causes. There is no case of mental 
alienation wherein the want of symmetry I have pointed out 
cannot be demonstrated. 

Besides the symptoms of defective harmony, there are others 
which are due to the influence of the organism, and which 
serve to distinguish the special types of insanity, as well as the 
period to which they belong. 


iit 


It has previously been shown that the physiognomy of the’ 
lunatic has a special character. In this section I propose to 
study the symptoms that can be presented by the face in each 
of its principal constituent parts. 7 

I am inclined to allow that deformities of the head indicate 
an intellectual defect, or at least irregularity. The works of 
MM. Foville, Lunier, Gosse, Morel, Baillarger, &c., and those’ 
of a great number of anthropologists, as well as the researches 
_ which I have myself made on this subject, afford sufficient proof 
of what I advance. 

Ist. These deformities may be congenital, the sad effects 
of heritage, and allied to primitive intellectual debilities, as 
idiotcy, imbecility, and cretinism. We have met with diver- 
sities from regular microcephalus to macrocephalus and hydro- 
cephalus, passing by all the groups which Dr. Gosse has so 
attentively studied. 

2nd. Artificial deforutities, resulting from injuries or erro- 
neous practices which stop the free development of the intellect, 
in a direct or indirect manner, and producing convulsive affec- 
tions which almost necessarily induce mental trouble. | 

ard. Lastly, subjective acquired deformities, proceeding from 
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a perversion of the natural dynamic law under the influence of pa- 
thological causes, from want of symmetry in the activity of the 
individual. This absence of symmetry, which is of common 
occurrence, is always accompanied by an irregularity of the 
mental faculties, a peculiarity of character, an originality, without 
necessarily producing mental alienation. In some exceptional 
individuals, a greater development of one cerebral hemisphere 
has been found united with very large psychical capacity. 
(Bichat, Napoleon I.) 

But although deformity of the cranium generally indicates an 
anomaly of intellectual actions, it does not follow that insanity 
is always associated with an ill-shapen skull. To maintain this 
would be a grave error. Many lunatics have the cranium well- 
formed and perfectly symmetrical. 

Important elements are furnished to symptomatologists by 
the hairy system. Although asserted by Esquirol, the colour 
of the hair and beard has not appeared to us allied to one 
kind of insanity more than another. The popular saying 
that the head of the idiot never becomes grey, appears to us 
undeserving of confidence. But it is the condition of these 
products of secretion that should be considered. The soft- 
ness or roughness of the hair and beard, their brittleness, 
dryness, or humidity, their smoothness or erection, their en- 
tanglement, agglutination, and length, their more or less com- 
plete change of colour, their neat or dirty condition, always 
accompanying special periods of the malady, should not escape 
the eye of the observer. The scarcity or abundance, the mode 
of distribution, the premature appearance,* more or less loss | 
of these protecting organs, have a not less intimate relation 
with phrenopathic phenomena, and are very often allied with a 
primitive alteration (idiotcy, &c.). 

The condition and colour of the skin have great value in 
the eyes of the alienist physician. I think it mght ex- 
pressly to insist on the symptoms furnished by this organ. I 
have noticed some very curious morbid phenomena.  Pro- 
fessor Trousseau has specified in his clinical lectures some 
very important peculiarities in the functions of the skin mani- 
festing themselves during head affections. After the example 
of this learned man, I must insist on this point. Colour fur-- 
nishes signs well worthy attention. The skin of the face, and 
it is of this part alone I speak, may be dry and arid, the seat 
of herpetic scurvy and scaly eruptions, or may be moist with 


* My worthy colleague and friend, Dr. Bulard, has noticed the appearance in 
women, at the epoch of commencing lunacy, of a larger or smaller number of 
pristles in the face, which have completely disappeared with the malady. 
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perspiration, or a liquid secretion of a more or less oily nature 
and of variable odour. Its colour is susceptible of numerous 
general or partial modifications. It may be pale. This pallor 
has divers shades, from pure white to the slightly yellow tinge 
(compared to that of straw or wax), or earthy, brown, and 
bronzed. It may be of every shade of red, from rosy to ver- 
milion, violet and purple. But season, and exposure to the 
sun's rays, should always be taken into consideration. 

The skin may have a greater or less tonicity, and the subcu- 
taneous, subcellular tissue be more or less elastic. It also is 
marked by lines and furrows, which are of importance as indi- 
cating the amount of activity of the subjacent muscles. At 
first, during infancy and adolescence, few in number, their for- 
mation becomes fecund in proportion as age advances, which 
must be attributed to the thinning of the face or the loss of the 
mobile parts by age, sickness, passion, and deep emotion of the 
soul. I think it unnecessary to describe these furrows, which 
may assume different forms— horizontal, vertical, oblique, 
sinuous, and more or less close or parallel. 

The organ of sight offers for consideration its form, move- 
ments, and expression. ‘The eyes may be more or less promt- 
nent or depressed in the orbit; the aperture between the lids 
smalier or greater ; the sclerotic, very apparent around the pupil, 
exhibits a variable bluish, yellowish, or red tinge ; the dilatation 
of the vessels very evident. Little livid or black veins may be 
perceived on it. ‘The conjunctival surface may be dry, humid, 
or moistened with tears; the pupils may be deformed by being 
equally or unequally dilated or contracted. Strabismus may be 
observed, a distortion of the eyes by which they look cross- 
wise, either above, below, or to the side, twisting even 
during sleep. In the normal state the ocular globe is suscep- 
tible, under the influence of the will, of numberless motions in 
every sense, and these motions may have a longer or shorter 
duration ; but in the morbid state, and without their owner's 
control, a sort of trembling, oscillation, or vacillation of the 
globe may be manifested, a kind of continual or permanent 
convulsion, in consequence of which, most frequently, little 
lateral, sometimes though rarely up and down, movements are 
given to the globe of the eye. 

The expression of the eye calls for special attention. The 
eyes are sometimes lively and brilliant, sometimes sad and 
glazed. Often they have a soft, dreaming look, expressive of 
vacuity, uncertainty, or nonchalant calmness; at other times 
they become animated from the slightest cause, have a light- 
ning glance, are haggard, insolent, full of audacity, fixed and 
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inquisitive. Each of these expressions has a different intensity. 
and duration, and responds to very different situations. 

In accordance with the protrusion or sinking of the globe of 
the eye, the eyelids take shape—they are swollen or cedema- 
tous ; have at times a very pallid colour, at others become red 
or blue; and exhibit wrinkles of diverse shape and in variable 
number. They may likewise be agitated by convulsion, or show 
a very significant immobility. Each lid may differ in the length 
and abundance of its lashes: the ciliary margin may be the seat 
of inflammation due to nervous excitation. 

Occasionally the eyebrows are of fantastic shape. Some- 
times little noticeable, sometimes strongly marked, they stand up 
on the forehead, or fall back on the eyes, curling after the style 
of moustaches. 

The shape of the nose has also a pathological signification 
which should not be passed over in silence. Besides the colour 
and swelling or thinness of the fleshy parts of the proboscis, a 
careful examination should be made of the more or less easy 
dilatation of the nostrils, their mobility or fixedness, the tension 
or the retraction of their walls. Dr. Hofling* attaches much 
more importance to the signs furnished by the nose than to 
those given by the eye. 

The mouth presents for examination the state of the lips, 
with their relative situation during repose, their volume, colour, 
dryness, or humidity. The motion of the mouth has a very 
important signification, and leads to a notable modification 
of the commissure of the lips. Permanent contractions, alterna- 
tions of tension or relaxation, partial or general tremor, the di- 
verse forms of spasm, deserve much attention. These manifes- 
tations have a very decided meaning. 

What we have just said relative to the motion of the mouth 
and lips is applicable to all the locomotive system of the face. 
Tension or relaxation, continual or alternate movements, im- 
mobility, may appear in various grades in each of the facial 
muscles. 

To facial symptomatology must be added also an examination 
of the parotid and auricular regions. We should carefully note 
the pallor, redness, and swelling of the cheeks; the colour, 
swelling, mobility, or immobility of the ears, as well as the ap- 
pearance of sanguineous tumours of the auricle. Dr. Morel at- 
taches much importance to the way in which the ears are fixed, 
and makes this one of the characteristic signs of his types of 
degeneracy. 


* ‘Memoir on the Semiotic Indications furnished by the External Nose.” 
(Journal de Cooper, 1834). 
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It is of some importance to let this physiognomical survey 
embrace the carriage of the head, which is often noticed to 
be variable, according as the individual has a more or less 
favourable opinion of his personality, and from numerous other 
causes. 

Such are the different symptoms that the physiognomy of the 
lunatic presents to us. It is necessary to follow their manifes- 
tations in the numerous forms of mental alienation. We must 
remember that Guislain has forcibly insisted on the examination 
of the development and subsidence of the symptoms of mental 
disease. In a celebrated clinique he has classified the pheno- 
mena of morbid incubation, the phenomena of invasion, the 
phenomena of morbid progress, and stationary phenomena ; phe- 
nomena of morbid decrease, phenomena of convalescence; and 
lastly, the phenomena announcing the transformation of the 
malady. 

These several categories of morbid phenomena are noticed in 
each of the mental affections, and call for incessant attention on 
the part of the observer. It may be conceived that the symp- 
toms we have above enumerated will vary in accordance with 
the period at which the patient comes under observation. 
Without ceasing to belong in a marked manner to a certain 
period, they will yet vary according to the dominant medical 
constitution—according to the medium from whence the affec- 
tion arose, and a number of other causes which it is not neces- 
sary to mention. 


Art. VII.—SENSATION NOVELS. 


THE new school of fiction, commonly described by the title of 
the present article, is in many respects a phenomenon too re- 
markable to be left wholly without notice in our pages. Many 
years ago, when the author of Oliver Twist revealed to the 
patrons of circulating libraries the arcana of thievery and 
prostitution, it was the custom to remark that these evils were 
too great to be discussed in any but a serious spirit. They 
should, it was said, be examined and dealt with by statesmen 
and philanthropists, but be excluded from the domain of polite 
literature. Fagin and the Dodger, Bill Sykes and Nancy, were 
admirable subjects for legislation, or for the exertions of town 
missionaries, but were hardly calculated to elevate the minds of 
young ladies, or to give a desirable tone to drawing-room con- 
yersation, Since then, however, the progress of time -has 
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wrought great changes, and our light literature, first becoming 
“fast,” has latterly developed itself into something positively 
vicious. A heroine who was not an adulteress and a poisoner 
would disgust a modern novel-reader, and would prevent him 
from following, even as far as the second volume, the fortunes 
of a person so uninteresting. It is worth while, we think, 
briefly to inquire into the causes that have worked so great a 
revolution. 

Among possible explanations of the problem, a prominent 
place may be assigned to feebleness of writing, and want of 
inventive power on the part of authors, leading them to supply 
deficient interest by horrible and startling incidents, or by 
the introduction of characters that appeal to a morbid and 
prurient curiosity. This explanation, however, does not in any 
way apply to masters of the art, or, as a rule, to the originators 
of the ‘‘ sensation novel” movement ; and although it may meet 
the case of imitators, and of writers more or less weak, it leaves 
unsolved the question of the sources of the interest felt, now-a- 
days, in the crimes or immoralities of persons who, by reason 
of beauty, or wealth, or fashion, or any other social distinction, 
are a little conspicuous above their surrounding circles. ‘The 
interest is, we think, in the crimes absolutely, not in their 
counterfeit presentments in the pages of a novel; and it 
attaches itself in a far greater degree, therefore, to the actual 
than to the fictitious. Writers have not been slow to perceive 
that the columns of the daily papers were becoming formidable 
rivals to quiet novels; and it is probably only a result of the 
admirable organization of the literary market, that a supply of 
acceptable fiction has so closely followed, or has even in some 
degree anticipated and created the demand. Ifthis be so, andifa 
popular craving for excitement is more fully satisfied now than 
at any former time, only on account of the facilities afforded by 
competing publishers, and cheap, paper, and Mr. Mudie, and 
innumerable local libraries, and by an extension of education 
and wealth that has increased fifty-fold the possible writers 
and the certain devourers of fiction, it follows that the craving 
for excitemeut itself is the only element in the matter that 
presents much interest to the psychologist, or requires much 
examination at his hands. Is this craving then in any sense a 
novelty, either in its essential nature, or in its direction, or in 
its extent ? and if so, of what nature are the evils it produces, | 
and where are we to seek their remedy. 

In reply to these questions, it appears to us that the love of 
excitement incidental to the idle members of prosperous com- 
munities is showing itself, to some degree, in a direction new to 
the present generation, and in an extent which, although vastly 
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exceeding anything ever before witnessed, is only commensurate 
with the immense increase and wonderful diffusion of wealth and 
superficial knowledge. People with nothing to do, and with 
sufficient money to live in luxury, have always had, and from 
the nature of the human mind always must have, a strong desire 
for ‘sensations’ —a desire that has invariably found gratification 
in the acts and sayings of conspicuous criminals. When ladies 
and gentlemen escorted renowned highwaymen to Tyburn, and 
when gambling and drinking were the universal customs of 
polite society, this desire was at least as glaringly shown as it is 
in the present day, even although it did not extend so far, or 
spread so deeply, on account of the different social conditions 
of the time. A period followed in which the public craving for 
excitement was satisfied, to a very great extent, by a bloody, 
protracted, and adventurous war; a war so protracted as 
seriously to affect the growth and increase of the national pros- 
perity, and to diminish the numbers of the idle and luxurious 
classes. Peace brought with it a long arrear of urgently-needed 
political reforms; to be met by a community impoverished 
and burdened by debt, and agitated by all the stormy passions 
that political reforms excite. It was not until the national 
acceptance of Free Trade had brought our institutions nearly 
parallel with the intelligence of the time, that we entered upon 
that course of prosperity in which the war with Russia, the 
Indian mutiny, the Lancashire distress, have been but as 
passing clouds upon an April day of sunshine. Our traders and 
manufacturers, collectively growing rich with unexampled ra- 
pidity, have, by their families, enormously swelled the number 
of the wealthy unemployed, to whom the craving for sensation 
comes with a force intensified by the absence, or by the general 
condemnation, of many of the most stimulating resources of an 
earlier period. The pattern set by an exemplary court anda 
decorous nobility leading to the almost universal abandonment 
of gambling and drinking, has added to the natural conse- 
quences of those vices the absolute-demoralisation that attends 
upon practices held in universal disrepute, and has left them 
as the uninvaded and unenvied privileges of some of the vilest 
of mankind. For well-conducted idlers, either male or female, 
there was no alternative but to join the Count of Toulouse in 
his melancholy chant :— 

Oh dear, what will become of us P 

Oh dear, what shall we do 2 

We shall die of blue devils if some of us 

Can’t find out something that’s new. 


For a certain time the want of sensation impressed itself 
upon literature and the stage, and the hero of Used Up was 
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but a caricature of a phenomenon far too real and too frequent. 
The males thus suffering have found resources in muscular 
Christianity and the rifle movement; the females, in the fabrica- 
tion and perusal of sensation literature. 

We have said already that the craving for excitement has 
taken a direction in one respect new to the present generation. 
We refer to the interest excited by sexual immorality. 

It seems at first sight not unreasonable to believe that this 
interest marks a decline in the public standard of right in such 
matters, and shows that playgoers and novel readers, led on by 
easy stages from the Lady with the Camellias to Lady Audley, 
are undergoing that gradual process of hardening, sympathy, 
and attraction, described in the familiar line— | 


“We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


We have even heard it hinted, nay, positively maintained, that 
the decline of female (and consequently also of male) virtue, in 
the present generation, has been a fact too remarkable to escape 
even the least careful observer, and that it has been chiefly due 
to no less a cause than crinoline. 

As a ground for this opinion, it has been stated that the 
present style of female dress is utterly destructive to modesty, 
because it exposes the person in a very great degree, and yet in 
a degree short of that Spartan nudity that tends to repress 
inordinate desires. Every woman who walks up a hill, or down 
a hill, who stoops forward, who turns quickly round, who gets 
over a stile, who enters a railway carriage, who joins in rotatory 
dances, or who ascends or descends a staircase, exhibits to 
observers favourably placed a great deal that is commonly 
supposed to remain and ought to be concealed. Among the 
many Crimean stories of that brave and skilful officer, the late 
Admiral Boxer, it was related that, in Balaklava harbour, his 
boat passed under a transport just as the wife of a titled and 
distinguished military commander was about to descend the ship's 
side. “I say, ma'am,” roared the Admiral, “when you've been 
at sea as long as I have, you'll wear trousers!” So lately as 
last summer, on the occasion of a picnic in an undulating 
locality, we saw the utmost consternation excited by a lady 
who, having great need of the warning voice of the Admiral, 
nevertheless roamed about the slopes in quest of wild straw- 
berries, stooping, every now and then, to secure some fragrant 
and tempting prize. Not to multiply instances, we may simply 
put it as a well-known fact that all women, now-a-days, do 
habitually display to the public gaze either their trousers, or 
the parts that trousers were designed to cover. Every woman 
sees other women exhibit their legs, and every woman, therefore, 
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knows that she exhibits her own. The rising generation of 
young women and girls have been trained to this display from 
their infancy. The result, it is argued, is the utter destruction 
of that modesty which is one of the strongest outposts of virtue. 
Modesty being destroyed, chastity becomes a mere matter of 
prudence and caution ; and girls and women who are restrained 
by the fear of consequences from giving the rein to their own 
passions, still find a fictitious excitement in reading about, and 
imagining, the gratified passions of others. For this purpose 
an euphuistic language is required, in which the trulls and 
strumpets of homely English are known as “ soiled doves” and 
“pretty horsebreakers,” and become, under the influence of this 
most modern example of “the ternble imposture and force of 
words,” subjects of conversation for women called virtuous, who 
still adopt their phraseology, imitate their dress, and endeavour 
to imagine their delights. | 

In all this there is, we fear, some considerable admixture of 
truth ; and yet, we hopea good deal oferror also. It is difficult 
to speculate on the moral influence of an almost universal custom. — 
If crinoline wearers were as scarce as bloomers, there can be 
little doubt that an exhibition of legs, thus exceptional, would 
have a strong tendency to produce many of the effects above 
described. But, save for a few “ strong-minded females,” in no 
respect, certainly, to be taken as examples to their sex, all 
women wear crinoline. All women, virtuous as well as vicious, 
display their legs in almost equal proportions ; and it follows 
that many must do so without sustaining any hurt. In Turkey, 
where concealment of the face is the point of decorum, we were 
once pedestrianizing in a region little visited by Giaours. Ata 
little hamlet half a dozen peasant women, naked to the waist 
and unveiled, were winnowing corn. Our approach and. request 
for some water to drink, elicited a perfect tempest of howls and 
yells ; the hags covering their hideous faces with their grimy 
fingers, and shouting, Go, go! As usual pertinacity carried the 
day; and one of the women went to her house to obtain the 
object of desire. In a few moments she returned, easy and 
unembarrassed, her features shrouded behind a fragment of 
dirty rag, her hands carrying the wished-for water, but with no 
other addition to her clothing. With Oriental courtesy and 
politeness she gave us to drink and wished us good speed upon 
our journey, happy in the consciousness that she was veiled, 
and her face concealed from the gaze of man. Doubtless she 
would regard the European exposure of the features as a pro- 
bable cause of all the evils that some Europeans anticipate 
from exposure of the legs. And so, after all, custom becomes 
a great power in such matters; and that which is customary 
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ceases to be indecent, or to produce the effects of indecency. 
If crinoline should continue to be the mode, we may fairly hope 
that female modesty, even if at first somewhat startled, will 
eventually resume its sway. 

There is, moreover, some ground to believe that the interest 
felt by the educated classes in sexual immorality increases in 
proportion to the increasing variety of the offence. There have 
been times, not very remote, in English history, when immo- 
rality was uninteresting and prosaic, simply by reason of its 
universality. In the present day, ladies of station who offend, 
place themselves by a single effort in the position of distin- 
guished criminals, and excite a share in the concern felt about 
the conduct and welfare of such persons as Mr. Leopold 
Redpath or the late Mrs. Manning. We see no reason to fear 
that this concern will in the least degree tend to increase the 
crimes of swindling or homicide ; and we do not fear either, that 
the eager perusal of the unsavoury revelations made before Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell will, as a rule, in any appreciable degree un- 
dermine the virtue, of our wives and daughters. Perhaps the 
ladies may learn many things about which they would have 
done better to remain in ignorance. But among other things 
they will at least learn the unerring action of the Nemesis 
that waits upon sin, the certainty of the punishment that 
follows, it may be, pede claudo, but that still follows the trans- 
gression of the moral law :— 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small, 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness 
grinds He all.” 


And if such be the lesson taught by the current realities of 
life around us, such will also, in the main, be the lesson taught 
by the fiction that reflects that life, and that must reflect it 
faithfully, in order to attract and retain an audience. Let us 
take such an example as Aurora Floyd. arly in life, the 
heroine has a girl’s fancy for a handsome animal. There is no 
more familiar fact than the broad difference between such a 
fancy and true feminine affection. The fancy may lead to an 
affection, if it be in the first place for a worthy object, and if it 
be indulged and acted upon. If not acted upon, it will die a 
natural death from exhaustion, from “old age and natural 
decay,” speedy in exact proportion to its violence. If acted 
upon, and the object of it prove unworthy or distasteful, 1t will 
be likely to change into intense repugnance. Based upon this 
foundation, the whole novel may be regarded as an admonition 
to young ladies not to let their early fancies run away with them, 
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on pain of suffering great misery and annoyance. And although 
a sensation novelist must step a little over the bounds of pro- 
bability, although clandestine marriages with grooms are un- 
- frequent, and although, when contracted, they usually involve a 
totally different chain of consequences from those imagined by 
Miss Braddon—still, young ladies who read newspapers will 
not, on the whole, learn much previously unknown evil from the 
romance; and they will be furnished with an additional incentive 
to the exercise of caution and prudence with regard to the degree 
in which their fancies are to be indulged. The world, it is trite 
to say, moves fast, evil of every sort is rampant and unconcealed 
around us; and it is possible that “Sensation literature” may 
become a substitute, not altogether to be despised,.for the 
didactic teaching that was in vogue with an earlier generation. 


Art. VIII—THE DISCOVERY AND DISCOVERER ~ 
OF ETHERIZATION. 


For the third time a Committee of the United States Congress 
has affirmed that Dr. Wm. TI. G. Morton was the first and 
original discoverer of the vapour of ether being ‘‘a safe and 
practical anesthetic agent.” A renewed application of Dr. 
Morton for compensation, hitherto withheld, for the discovery 
and gift to his country and mankind of etherization, was, in the 
course of the third session of the present Congress, submitted 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia. In the 
report of this Committee on the subject recently published, 
Dr. Morton’s claims are subjected to a full and exhaustive 
examination; and again it is conclusively established that to 
this gentleman alone belongs the honour of having first disco- 
vered the pain-subduing properties of ether vapour. The 
report adds no new facts to the history of the discovery, but it 
perhaps places in a clearer light than heretofore the utter worth- 
lessness and unjustifiableness of the claims of the two chief 
contestants—Dr. Horace Wells and Dr. Charies T. Jackson. 
The accounts of the discovery current in this country, accord to 
these gentlemen greater credit in the matter than is due to them: 
it will be useful, therefore, to glance at some portions of the 
evidence laid before the committee. 

The discovery of etherization dates from the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1846. On that day Dr. Morton induced a man named 
Eben Frost, suffering from violent toothache, to inhale the 
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vapour of ether. The patient became unconscious almost 
immediately, and while in that state a firmly-rooted bicuspid 
tooth was extracted. Consciousness quickly returned, but the 
patient knew nothing of what had been done to him. “ This,” 
writes Dr. Morton, in a Memoir presented to the French 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, “I consider to be the first 
demonstration of this new fact in science.” A like happy result 
followed the inhalation of ether in numerous other cases of 
tooth extraction (Dr. Morton, it will be remembered, practising 
as a dentist) ; and on the 16th of October, 1846, the anesthetic 
was administered to a surgical case under the care of Dr. John C. 
Warren, in the Massachusetts General Hospital. While the patient 
was under its influence, a small vascular tumour was removed 
from the left side of the neck. The patient manifested some signs 
of sensibility during the operation, and although, when he had 
recovered his faculties, he averred that he had experienced no 
pain, the results were not considered altogether satisfactory. 
On the following day, however, a tumour of considerable 
magnitude was removed in the same hospital by Dr. Hayward, 
the patient being fully under the influence of the anesthetic. 
This operation, as Dr..Bigelow says, “ tirst showed conclusively 
the power of the new agent in averting the terrors of the surgical 
art.” 
_ Up to this period the nature of the anesthetic had not been 
made known, and Dr. Morton had masked the ethereal fumes 
by adding to them certain aromatic odours. No further use 
was in consequence made of the anesthetic in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital until the beginning of November, the sur- 
geons declining to adopt a preparation of the precise nature of 
which they were ignorant. On the 6th of November, Dr. 
Morton, anxious to secure a final test, as it were, of the value 
of his anesthetic, called upon Dr. Hayward, and begged hiin to 
make use of it in the case of a patient, one of whose limbs he 
was to amputate on the following day. Dr. Hayward informed 
Dr. Morton of the objections entertained by himself and fellow 
surgeons to the use of the anesthetic. To this Dr. Morton 
frankly responded by communicating its nature, and on the 
7th of November Dr. Hayward amputated the leg of a delicate girl 
of about twenty years of age, who had for a long time suffered 
from scrofulous disease of the knee-joint, Dr. Morton having 
first caused her to inhale ether until complete insensibility had 
been induced. The success of the anesthetic was triumphant. 
When the patient recovered her consciousness, she was wholly 
ignorant that the operation had been performed, and for some 
time refused to believe the fact. | 
Prior to this crowning success, Dr. Morton, fully convinced 
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of the anesthetic properties of inhaled ether vapours, wrote to 
‘Dr. Wells, telling him that he had discovered a “ preparation,” 
by the inhalation of which a person could be thrown into a 
sound sleep. “The time required to produce sleep is only a 
few moments,” he said; “‘and the time in which persons remain 
asleep can be regulated at pleasure, While in this state the 
severest surgical or dental operations may be performed, the 
patient not experiencing the slightest pain. I have perfected it, 
and am now about sending agents to dispose of the right to use 
it. I will dispose of a right to an individual to use it in his 
own practice alone, or for a town, county, or state. My 
object in writing to you is to know if you would not like to 
visit New York, and the other cities, and dispose of rights upon 
shares. JI have used the compound in more than one hundred 
and sixty cases in extracting teeth, and I have been invited to 
administer to patients in the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
‘and have succeeded in every case.’ This letter was dated the 
igth October, 1846, and on the next day Dr. Wells replied :— 
“Your letter dated yesterday is just received, and I hasten to 
answer it, for I fear you will adopt a method in disposing of . 
your rights which will defeat your object.. Before you make 
any arrangements whatever I wish to see you. I think I will 
be in Boston the first of next week—probably Monday night. 
If the operation of administering the gas is not attended with 
too much trouble, and will produce the effect you state, it will 
undoubtedly be a fortune to you, provided it is rightly 
managed.” 

It seems to be evident from this letter, the Committee 
observes, that at the time when it was written Dr. Morton did not 
“believe himself to be the discoverer of an available anesthetic 
agent.” 

fe Wells first appeared as a claimant, before the public, of being 
the earliest discoverer of a practically available anesthetic, on the 
4th December, 1846. He tken advanced his claim in the 
Hartford (Connecticut) Courant, two years after the time of 
the pretended discovery, and limited his pretensions to having 
had a tooth drawn himself, and afterwards having performed a 
similar operation for ‘‘ twelve or fifteen others” under the in- 
fluence of nitrous oxide. No allusion was made by him to any 
experiment with ether, or to any use of nitrous oxide sub- 
sequently to the year 1845. After publishing this letter, 
he started for Europe on a speculation in pictures. Arriv- 
ing in Paris he found the scientific world there all agog 
with the discovery of etherization But he at first advanced 
no claim with regard to it. In the meantime two enthu- 
No. XI. MM 
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siastic friends in America had undertaken the defence of 
Dr. Wells’s claim made in the Hartford Courant, but they 
superadded to his statements the important assertion that he 
had also experimented upon and showed the anesthetic property 
of ether vapour. On this assertion being shown to Dr. 
Wells in Paris, he forthwith wrote to Galignani, and asserted that 
in his experiments he had made use of ether as well as of 
nitrous-oxide, and claimed the discovery of the anesthetic 
power of both agents. 

The curious process of growth observed in Dr. Wells's claim 
is paralleled by that observed in the evidence of the witnesses 
he adduces in support of it. No trustworthy testimony was 
produced by him of the use of ether; and how entirely his ex- 
periments with nitrous-oxide had disappointed the hopes with 
which he had prosecuted his researches on its anesthetic pro- 
perties, may be gathered (1) from the fact, that it is doubtful 
whether he had made use of the agent after an unsuccessful 
trial, in Boston, in the winter of 1844-5; and (2) from his 
having terminated an engagement of partnership with a Dr. 
Cooley, entered into on the faith of its success. 


“The first intimation I had that Dr. Wells,” says Dr. Cooley, 
“ did not intend to carry out our partnership arrangement with me 
was when he informed me—several weeks after this arrangement was 
entered into between us—that he had just returned from Boston, 
where he had made a public experiment, which had proved a failure. 
He then said to me that he was disappointed in the effects of the 
gas, and that it would not operate as he had hoped and thought it 
would, as there was no certainty to be placed upon it, and conse- 
quently, he should abandon it, as he had so much other business to 
attend to, and as the gas would not operate in all cases alike, and 
therefore could not be trusted. He advised me to go on with my 
exhibitions, and thought I could make money out of them, and that, 
although he got through with his experiments in the business, he 
would assist me in any way he could in order that I might succeed 
in my lectures, and suggested to me to connect with my lectures and 
administering the gas mesmerism, and the use of a card of questions 
which he had prepared, so arranged that a correct answer could be 
given by a person in an adjoining room as to the time of day, &., 
by the particular manner in which the question was asked. Feeling 
some confidence that by following his suggestions I should realize 
sufficient from the lectures to reimburse me for my time and ex- 
penses while in company with him, the matter was then dropped 
between us.” 


The Committee justly remark upon “the departure from the 
line of straightforward, undisguised truth” which characterizes 
Dr. Wells's letters with respect to, and his account of, his pre- 
tended discovery. 
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Dr. ©. T. Jackson, in a memorial to Congress, dated the 
29th of January, 1849, disputed Dr. Morton’s assumption of 
the discovery of the anesthetic properties of ether vapour, and 
asserted that the discovery was made by himself :— 


“Without the knowledge of the said Morton, and without the 
co-operation or assistance of any person whomsoever, it was com- 
municated bythe undersigned (Dr. Jackson) to various persons, from the 
spring of 1842 to the 30th day of September, 18 46, inclusive, and on the 
said 30th day of September was also communicated by the under- 
signed to the said Morton, he, the said Morton, being, previous to the 
said communication of the discovery to him, wholly ignorant of the 
anesthetic properties and effects of sulphuric ether aforesaid; and 
whereas the undersigned did, also, on the 30th day of September, 1846, 
devise and commit to the said Morton the performance of an experi- 
ment for the verification of the said discovery, so far as the extracting 
of teeth is concerned; and whereas the said Morton, acting in strict 
conformity with the instructions, and upon the exclusive and expressly- 
assumed responsibility of the undersigned, did, to the extent of a pain- 
less extraction of a tooth, successfully verify the said discovery; and 
whereas the undersigned did, shortly afterwards, cause the discovery 
to be further verified by the surgeons of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, in the first painless capital operation ever performed under 
the influence of the ether vapour; and whereas the signature of the 
undersigned to certain letters patent, taken out in the joint names of 
the undersigned and of the said Morton, declaring the discovery to 
be their joint invention, was obtained through the representation of 
Robert H. Eddy, Esq., of Boston, the solicitor by whom the said 
letters patent were procured, and copartner with the said Morton 
in the profits thereof, that the undersigned ‘ might lose all his credit 

-as a discoverer,’ if he did not consent to become a party to the said 
letters patent,” &c. 


The evidence is conclusive that long before the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1846, Dr. Morton was acquainted with sulphuric ether. 
Without dwelling upon the knowledge of the preparation which he 
must have picked up in the course of his attendance upon lectures 
while a student in the Massachusetts Medical College, and from 
reading ; it is sufficient to state that Mr. Metcalf, a chemist, of 
“responsible scientific attainments,’ testifies to a conversation 
with Dr. Morton on the properties of sulphuric ether of so 
marked a character prior to July, 1846, that when he heard of 
the discovery of etherization, he being at the time in Europe, 
“ he fixed it in his own mind that Dr. Morton was the man 
(discoverer) from this conversation.” Dr. William P. Levitt, a 
pupil of Dr. Morton’s, testified to having purchased sulphuric 
ether for Dr. Morton early in July, 1846. ‘The Committee con- 
cludes that, “prior and subsequent to the 30th June, 1846, 
Dr. Morton was intent upon the discovery of some anesthetic 

MM2 
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agent which would enable him to extract teeth without pain, 
and that he had faith and confidence that he was on the point 
of making the discovery.” It is certain, however, that during 
his researches, and to hide their nature and tendency, he assumed 
complete ignorance of sulphuric ether. 
The averment of Dr. Jackson that Dr. Morton’s earlier expe- 
riments were performed under his instructions and upon his 
responsibility, is simply an impudent fabrication, without a 
shadow of confirmation. Indeed, he was not present at either 
of the experiments to which he refers, or at any experiment 
until the success of the anesthetic agent had been fully assured.. 
The first appearance of Dr. Jackson at an operation under the 
influence of ether vapour, at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, was on the 2nd of January, 1847. No evidence is adduced 
by Dr. Jackson to show that at any time he possessed a greater 
knowledge of the properties of ether vapour than was to be 
found in ordinary medical text-books; and the Massachusetts 
Hospital Committee, in their report on the question of dis- 
covery, expressly said, that ‘“ down to September 30th, 1846, Dr. 
Jackson had discovered nothing that had not been known in 
print in London for some years.” Dr. Jackson’s first announce- 
ment of his pretended discovery was made in a sealed packet, 
dated the 13th of November, 1846, and transmitted to the Freuch 
Academy of Sciences. He authorized the opening of this packet 
inaletter dated Ist of December, 1846 ; and when the sealed note 
was read, M. Velpeau observed that “the secret contained in 
the note which had been read was no longer a secret. The me- 
dical journals published in America and England had divulged it 
in the months of November and December. A letter from Dr. 
Warren, of Boston, communicated the information to him more 
‘than one month ago; and Dr. Willis Fisher, of the same city, 
proposed that he should try its effects at La Charité towards 
the middle of last December.” It was not until November, 
1851, in a letter to Humboldt, that Dr. Jackson vouchsafed a 
detailed account of his asserted discovery, first made in 1841-2! 
Mr. Eddy’s account of Dr. Jackson’s association with Dr. 
Morton in the patent shows that when Dr. Jackson was informed 
that Dr. Morton was seeking to patent his discovery, Dr. Jackson 
saw Mr. Eddy and said, “‘he had some connexion with Dr. 
Morton” in making it. At first, it was arranged between Dr. 
Morton and Dr. Jackson that the latter should have five hun- 
dred dollars ‘‘ for the information he had given Dr. Morton, if 
ten per cent. on the proceeds of the patent would produce the 
amount.” But Mr. Eddy pointed out that unless Dr. Jackson's 
tame was associated in the patent as joint discoverer, the 
patent might be impeached on account of the information he 
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had given. Dr. Jackson hesitated for some time to associate 
himself with Dr. Morton in a patent, but at length assented. 
At the outset of the discovery, Dr. Jackson simply claimed 
credit and compensation for such advice and information as he 
had given Dr. Morton ; he did not assert any rights of discovery. 

For the rest we quote the summary of the evidence, and the 
conclusions of the Committee :— 

“So long as the discovery was under test, and its result was 
uncertain, Dr. Jackson is unseen and unheard. When it became 
evident, from the two experiments at the hospital, that the dis- 
covery was of value, at the close of October, Dr. Jackson first 
appears, and then only for the purpose of claiming compensation 
of Dr. Morton for professional advice. He accepts five hundred 
dollars. His friend obtains for him ten per cent. of the net 
profits of the American patent. He next refuses to sign the 
European papers without receiving ten per cent. on the foreign 
patents. T'rom this he rises to twenty per cent., and on the 
28th of January he claims ‘ twenty-five per cent. both at home 
and abroad, as the least that in justice’ can be offered him; and 
his counsel, of course with his sanction, speaks of the patent as 
one which, ‘if sustained, promises to give to all parties large 
sums of money for their united co-operation.’ He opens nego- 
tiations with Dr. Morton, through Mr. Hayes, for obtaining a 
joint patent in France, by the instrumentality of M. de Beau- 
mont, whose letters to Dr. Jackson on this point were shown to 
Dr. Morton. After all hope of pecuniary benefit from the 
patent is at an end, he cancels the bond, and with a strange 
forgetfulness of all his previous conduct, comes out in the cha- 
racter of one who disdains pecuniary compensation. Not only 
so, but he seems determined that Dr. Morton shall receive no 
compensation. On the 20th November, 1847, the physicians 
and surgeons of the hospital (with one exception) prepared a 
memorial to Congress, setting forth the importance of this dis- 
covery, and praying the government to make a payment ‘to 
those persons who shall be found, on investigation, to merit 
compensation, on condition that the patent be given up. 
Knowing that this would result in an official inquiry into the 
discovery, Dr. Morton promoted it to the utmost of his power. 
Dr. Jackson, on the other hand, remonstrated against it, on the 
professed. ground that he would submit his claims to no tribunal, 
and that, as the sole discoverer, he wished no reward beyond 
the gratitude of mankind. 

“Tt is well known that an effort was made in Loadon, by 
subscription, for a donation to the discoverer of the effects of 
ether. By letters to gentlemen in this country from friends in 
London, we are informed that a sum, estimated at 10,000l., 
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was considered as secured; but the controversy and doubt 
created by Dr. Jackson’s communications to the French Aca- 
demy caused it to be abandoned. 

“Dr. Jackson speaks of Dr. Morton in terms of great bitter- 
ness. He assails his private character, declaring that it is 
infamous, and that in knowledge and intellect he is an igno- 
ramus and an imbecile, not only not possessed of science, but 
mentally incapable of acquiring it; and that, while administer- 
ing his anesthetic vapour to the patients at the hospital, he 
was offensive to the faculty by reason of ignorance and quackery. 
Much of his letter to Baron Von Humboldt, which he filed 
before the committee of 1852 as his answer, for this reason 
would not be suffered to remain on the files of a court of chan- 
cery, but would be stricken out for scandal and impertinence. 
Your committee utterly refused, as stated above, to receive evi- 
dence of general character, or of particular accusation or defence 
for or against either of the parties not relevant to the issue; 
but as the charges advanced by Dr. Jackson against Dr. Morton 
in the letter above must remain on the files of the House and 
be printed with the proceedings of the committee, they deem it 
but just to say that these charges are not only not supported 
by, but are utterly inconsistent with, the current proofs in this 
case. 

“The evidence presented with Dr. Wells’s claim shows that 
dental operations were in several instances performed without 
pain by Dr. Wells under the influence of nitrous oxide, which 
had been before known in some cases to produce a total or 
partial asphyxia. It appears also that the vapour of sulphuric 
ether was thought of, discussed, and finally rejected by him ; 
while the total abandonment of the use of nitrous oxide, and 
indeed of every other agent, shows that Dr. Wells's experiments 
were on the whole unsuccessful. He engaged in the search, 
and failed to find the object of his pursuit. He attempted and 
endeavoured assiduously to carry out the idea to practical 
results, but was not successful, There was great merit in the 
effort, but it proved a failure. 7 

‘Dr. Wells, therefore, in the opinion of your committee is not 
entitled to the honour of the discovery. He stopped half-way in 
the pursuit. He had the greatidea of producing insensibility to 
pain, but he did not verify it by successful experiments. He 
mistook the means, and he unfortunately rejected the true anes- 
thetic agent as dangerous to life, and therefore did not make the 
discovery and give it to mankind. He did what Dr. Beddoes, 
Sir Humphry Davy, and Dr. Townsend had done about the 
close of the last century, but nothing more. 

“But he had the signal merit of reviving the investigation, 
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and, probably, of hastening the discovery. If an idea connected 
with the subject lay dormant in the mind of any one, his attempt 
was well calculated to awaken it into life. When, in the fall of 
1844, he made his public attempt, in Boston, to produce anes- 
thesia during a dental operation, by the use of nitrous oxide, if 
Dr. Jackson had indeed made and perfected this discovery, and 
felt an abiding confidence in its truth, who can doubt that he 
would have availed himself of that occasion, or have been re- 
minded by it, to make for himself another, at an early day, of 
publicly exhibiting and testing the true anesthetic agent ? 

“The question of discovery, which your committee has thus 
endeavoured to examine, was every way proper to be tried and 
settled by intelligent men, as a jury of the vicinage, which was 
proposed by Dr. Morton and refused by Dr. Jackson. But it 
was finally tried by a most appropriate tribunal, the trustees of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, at which the first public 
exhibition of this pain-destroying power was made, and where 
its effects were first witnessed by an admiring audience. The 
- question of discovery was tried before these men—trustees of a 
scientific corporation, to whom Dr. Jackson was well known as 
a distinguished member of the medical faculty, and to whom 
Dr. Morton, prior to the discovery, and the contest to which it 
led, was known only as a young man of energy and enterprise. 
And this board, composed of men whose names would do honour 
to any scientific institution, presently after the discovery, near 
the time and at the place where it occurred, gave, by a unanimous 
voice, its honour to Dr. Morton. One year after they reviewed 
their decision, at the request of Dr. Jackson, and unanimously 
confirmed it. 

. “Before this tribunal neither time, place, nor circum- 
stance permitted bold and confident assertion to be mistaken for 
truth. With this award we think Dr. Jackson, Dr. Wells, and 
the scientific world should have been satisfied. It is, in the 
opinion of your committee, entitled to great weight. It was the 
Jirst, and ought to have been the only contest. Our enlightened 
system of jurisprudence forbids, except under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, a second trial of questions of fact. It forbids it as 
a guard against the danger incident to repeated investigations, 
that truth willbe overborne by artfully manufactured evidence. 

“Therefore, even if the evidence before your committee ren- 
dered the question of fact doubtful, which it does not, they would 
hesitate long before they would overrule the decision of the 
trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

“It is also a subject of much gratification to this committee 
to be able to concur in the opinion of the former committees of 
the House, from whose very able reports they have extracted so 
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largely. They did not, however, feel themselves bound by either 
the one or the other, but gave the subject for themselves a full 
and careful consideration. But they are the more satisfied with 
the conclusions to which they have come because of their con- 
currence with such high and unexceptionable authorities. 

“Dr. Jackson appeals to the Academy of Arts and Sciences 
at Paris, and claims that the learned body has decided the ques- 
tion of discovery in his favour by awarding him the ‘ Monthyon 
prize for the greatest medical discovery, and that their decision 
ought to be taken as final and conclusive. ... . 

“ But the Academy of Arts and Sciences at Paris did not, as 
it appears, award to Dr. Jackson the honour of the discovery, 
either directly or indirectly, by awarding him ‘the Monthyon 
prize for the greatest medical discovery. Your committee have 
inspected the official awardments exhibited by the parties, and 
find that the award to Dr. Jackson was ‘one of the prizes of 
medicine and surgery of the Monthyon foundation.’ 

“Upon a full examination of the whole case so far as time 
and means were afforded to your committee, they have come to 
the conclusion :— 

“1st. That Dr. Horace Wells did not make any discovery of 
the anesthetic properties of the vapour of sulphuric ether, which 
he himself considered reliable, and which he thought proper to 
give to the world. That his experiments were confined to 
nitrous oxide, but did not show it to be an efficient and reliable 
anesthetic agent, proper to be used in surgical operations and 
in obstetrical cases. 

“ For the rest your committee have come to the same conclu- 
sions that were arrived at by the trustees of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital at their meeting in January, 1848, and re-con- 
sidered and confirmed in 1849, and adopted by the former com- 
mittee of the House—viz., 

“and. That Doctor Jackson does not appear at any time to 
have made any discovery in regard to ether which was not in 
print in Great Britain some years before. 

“ 3rd. That Doctor Morton,in 1846, discovered the facts before © 
unknown, that ether would prevent the pain of surgical opera- 
tions, and that it might be given in sufficient quantity to effect 
this purpose without danger to life. He first established these 
facts by numerous operations on teeth, and afterwards induced 
the surgeons of the hospital to demonstrate its general applica- 
bility and importance in capital operations. 

“4th. That Doctor Jackson appears to have had the belief that 
@ power in ether to prevent pain in dental operations would be 
discovered. He advised various persons to attempt the discovery, 
but neither they nor he took any measures to that end, and the 
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world remained in entire ignorance of both the power and safety 
of ether until Doctor Morton made his experiments. 

“ 5th. That the whole agency of Doctor Jackson in the matter 
appears to consist only in his having made certain suggestions, 
_ which aided Doctor Morton to make the discovery—a discovery 
which had for some time been the object of his labours and 
researches. 

“Though it was but ‘a single step, and that a short one,’ 
from the daily walks of science to this great discovery, yet the 
scientific world admits that the step was never taken prior to the 
30th of September, 1846; and the discovery, when in fact made, 
was instantly appreciated, and hailed by the surgical profession 
with the most exalted enthusiasm, almost with shouts of rapture. 
The committee have thought proper to annex the following ex- 
tracts from the records of the Patent Office :— 

***] have therefore, in consideration of one dollar, to me in 
hand paid, the receipt whereof I do hereby acknowledge, as- 
signed, set over, and conveyed, and by these presents do assign, 
set over, and convey to the said Morton and his legal represen- 
tatives, all the right, title, and interest whatever which I pos- 
sessed in the said invention or discovery, a specification of 
which I have this day signed and executed in conjunction with 
him, for the purpose of enabling him to procure a patent 
thereon. 

““* And I do hereby request the Commissioner of Patents to 
issue the patent to the said Morton in his name, and as my 
assignee or legal representative, to the extent of all my right, - 
title, and interest whatever in the said invention or discovery. 

“Tn testimony whereof, I have hereto set my signature and 
affixed my seal this twenty-seventh day of October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-six. 


“* CHARLES T. JACKSON. 


«Witness: R. H. Eppy.’” 


If, then, to Dr. Morton belongs the honour of the greatest 
discovery which has been made since the discovery of vaccination, 
he has unhappily the bare honour alone. In pursuing and making 
known his researches, he lost his source of livelihood and ex- 
hausted his means. But for the generous sympathy of his profes- 
sional brethren in America, he would have been reduced to com- 
plete poverty. He benefited the world at the expense of his own 
ruin. His patent yielded bim nothing; it was early set at de- 
fiance, not only in civil life, but also in the army and navy. The 
account of his losses which Dr. Morton laid before the Committee 
is curious. It is as follows :— 
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William T. G. Morton in account with his discovery, from October, 


1847: 


1846, to 1863, Dr. 


Translating and publishing several editions of report 
of American cases and other documents for use 
abroad, with expenses of their transmission, with 
ether and apparatus, together with postage, freight 
duties, and cost of foreign correspondence . 

Various professional and scientific men, for services 
rendered in promulgating discovery, collecting 
cases, demonstrating value where opposition ex- 
isted, together with their travelling expenses* 

Various literary gentlemen, for procuring favourable 


opinions of the press, preparations of replies, and 


other papers, with salary of private secretary . . 
Printing and publishing of papers and pamphlets 
during introduction of eee articles, 
circulars, &c., &c. : Tea 
Ether distributed among professional men 2 <i at 

Apparatus distributed among professional men 

Apparatus remaining unsold . . 1. 1 ws 

Deticiency in patent account . . . 

Hotel and travelling expenses from time of discovery 
to date, with hack-hire, telegraphing, expressing, 
&e., ke., $1,000 perannum. . , 

Printing and publishing, &c., from 1847 to date . 

For services, to Messrs. Webster, Choate, Carlisle, 
Curtis, Whiting, Dana, Cornwall, and others, to- 
gether with advice and other services rendered 

Expenses for testimony im perpetuwm at Boston, 
Hartford, and other cities, including examination of 
witnesses, drawal of papers, travelling pr iene &e. 

Recording of testimony in Boston 

Cost of manufacture of nitrous oxide gas for experi- 
ment at Washingtonf . . ‘ 

Expense for testimony of medical and surgical, lite- 
rary, scientific, and other gentlemen, also assistants 
to aid in collecting the same, stationery, copying, 
printing, binding, postage, and distributing the 
same to still further refute opponents, overcome 
opposition; expense of the suit suggested by the 
President of the United States as a pre-requisite 
to. paying Dr. Morton «4, “ci. “ =e 


$2,860 


3,162 
2,100 


4,326 
2,040 
3,060 
2,000 
2,000 


17,520 
5:999 


12,550 
4,870 
169 
5° 


10,255 


* These were usually young physicians, who, whenever a fatal case or non- 
success was reported, as was constantly being done during the days of opposition, 
were instructed in the method of administration, and sent by Doctor Morton to 
counteract the feeling. Visits were paid by them to New York, Philadelphia, 
Montreal, and even some of the cities of the far west. 

+ This was for the trial demanded by Dr, Morton to disprove to the satisfaction 
of the congressional committee the claim of Horace Wells, by showing the inert 
character of the agent for the purposes of anzsthesis. 
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Pe LEI Mod enh gs. nl! . $42,000 
Sacrifice of income 17 years, proved to be worth 
$10,000 per annum, but put down in this account 
at only one-half thatsum . . . . . . . . 85,000 





ee et. 200,508 


On the 23rd of February, 1849, Dr. Morton filed a petition in 
the House of Representatives, asking compensation for the ser- 
vices he had rendered to his country in the discovery and 
surrender to the public use of etherization. The subject was 
fully investigated, and the Committee, after a careful conside- 
ration of its merits, expressed the opinion that the petitioher 
was the true discoverer, but referred the question of compensation 
to the House, and nothing more was done about it. 

In 1852 Dr. Morton again petitioned, and a Select Committee 
again reported in his favour; and a bill was prepared for his 
relief, but the business of the House rendered it impossible to 
present it. The Chairman of the Committee feeling the great 
wrong done to Dr. Morton, then attempted to get the bill attached 
to the military and naval Appropriation Bill for the then ensuing 
year. The proposition was considered by the Naval and Military 
Committees of the Senate, and each, by resolution, recommended 
an amendment to the Army Appropriation Bill in the following 
words :—** To enable the President of the United States to pro- 
cure the surrender of the patent issued to Wm. T. G. Morton on 
the 12th of November, 1846, for his discovery of the anesthetic 
properties of sulphuric ether, one hundred thousand dollars.” 
The amendment was lost, owing to its being out of the usual 
course of business. The subject was once more submitted to 
the Senate in 1852, and again in 1854. Each time it was 
recommended * that an appropriation should be made for the 
benefit of the discoverer, the title to discovery to be settled in 
a court of justice; and it was further proposed that this recom- 
mendation should be introduced as an amendment to the 
Army Appropriation Bill. The amendment both times passed 
the Senate, but was lost in the House. Dr. Morton then peti- 
tioned the President directly. The President at first seemed 
favourably impressed towards the petitioner, and promised to for- 
bid the use of ether in the naval or military services, or pay a 
stated compensation; but afterwards, on the suggestion of Jeffer- 
son Davis, then Secretary of War, he declined to act until the judg- 
ment of a judicial tribunal should determine the question of right. 

Dr. Morton, therefore, on the President’s suggestion, brought a 


* This recommendation was made at the suggestion of Dr. Morton, it being 
found that there was not sufficient time to discuss the questions at issue fully in 
the two Houses. 
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suit against a United States officer for breach of patent right ; 
and after two years and a large expenditure of money, obtained a 
judgment against him. But when this judgment was delivered 
a new administration had come into power, and the head of the 
Treasury department, when the record of judgment was pro- 
duced, refused to carry out the President's desires. The Executive 
in fact refused compensation, and continued to use the discovery 
as before. In the meantime the patent was drawing to a close, 
and Dr. Morton determined to apply for an extension, hoping 
that the Executive would yet be induced to recognise and respect 
his rights; but this extension was denied, because of some tech- 
nical formality with which he could not comply. ‘ Your com- 
mittee, however,” says the Committee last sitting, “ considers 
his claim as valid against the United States, in equity and good 
conscience, as it would have been if no such difficulty had been 
interposed, and the patent had been extended according to usual 
practice of the office in ordinary cases.” 

Now it was that the medical and surgical faculties stepped for- 
ward to aid Dr. Morton, amidst his anxieties, disappointments, 
and losses. The subscriptions they procured were most liberal, 
and the late Committee expresses the warmest admiration of the 
sympathy and support thus extended to the unfortunate dis- 
coverer in his disheartening progress ; but the sum obtained fell 
far short of what was necessary to indemnify him for his expen- 
diture of time and money in pursuit of the discovery, and “in 
giving it to the public under conditions which would command 
public confidence.” 

Once more, then, Dr. Morton has appealed to the Senate ; once 
more a Committee of Congress has reported in his favour, and 
the report terminates as follows, referring in the first place to 
the assistance which Dr. Morton has received from the medical 
profession :— 

“ Nor is it just that this single profession should take upon 
itself, by its extraordinary efforts, the burden of rewarding and 
sustaining a discovery by which the nation has been, and is now 
especially, so largely benefited. Who shall estimate its value to 
the army and navy of the United States? For what sum would 
the government now consent for a single year, or even after a 
single battle, to forego its use? It is in proof before us that 
Dr. Morton himself administered his nepenthe to more than a 
hundred wounded soldiers fresh from the battle-field of Frede- 
ricksburg, and with three minutes to the man, and without a 
single failure, prepared them all for a painless operation with the 
probe and the knife. His nepenthe is used in all operations in 
the army and navy, and we are safe in saying that no sum — 
which could be named would induce the United States to forego 
its use. 
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“Tt was used for fourteen years, as far back as the Mexican 
war, and down to the expiration of the patent. To his legal 
right to indemnity and compensation for this, no one who re- 
-gards the mandates and prohibitions of the constitution can 
doubt. The legal liability of the United States for this has 
been judicially determined in the suit above referred to. This 
is independent of all consideration of merit in the discovery. It 
is a legal right; it is property ; and it is all the property the 
petitioner has left to him. It has been taken by the United 
States, and it has been applied to public use. It is debt due 
to Dr. Morton, and long withheld. He is also, in the opinion of 
your committee, entitled equally to compensation for its use to 
the present time, and hereafter, down to the expiration of an 
extended patent, according to ordinary law and the usage of the 
department; and he is entitled, not in strict law or, perhaps, 
in legal equity, but in sound political morality, to liberal con- 
sideration for the priceless service which he has rendered to his 
country and its people in every condition of life. We are 
satisfied that Dr. Morton is the discoverer. We think him 
entitled to liberal compensation and reward, in accordance 
with the usages of this and other governments in such 
cases. 

“The only question as to this claim is the amount. A bill 
twice passed the senate appropriating a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to the discoverer. Former committees and heads of depart- 
ments, at a time when there was not a tithe of the evidence that 
the use of the discovery by the United States now furnishes of 
its value to the government, reported in favour of and recom- 
mended appropriating one hundred thousand dollars to enable 
the President of the United States to procure the surrender of 
Dr. Morton's patent. 

“The medical faculty say ‘its value is such that, if it were 
only to be purchased with large sums of money, millions of dol- 
lars would readily and properly be paid by persons who are sub- 
jects of the pain the discovery is competent to avert or relieve ;’ 
and ‘that Dr. Morton ought to have a monument of gold as 
high as Trinity Church steeple. Though it may be utterly 
impossible to determine the proper bounds within which merit 
is to be rewarded in a case like the present, in which an humble 
individual is the donor and the whole nation the recipient, we 
can appropriate a sum of money which will reimburse and in- 
demnity him for expenses and sacrifices in bestowing this boon, 
and place his future life beyond the reach of poverty, and in this 
manner do justice to ourselves. 

“ An account stated, supported by satisfactory evidence, shows 
that Dr. Morton has expended in money, and time, and sacri- 
fice of professional business, more than two hundred thousand 
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dollars in discovering, defending the discovery and his rights 
thereto, and perfecting and giving the nation this pain-destroy- 
ing agent. 

“Your committee are of the opinion that some compensation 
is due, but they report these facts for the imformation of the 
senate, without any recommendation.” 


We trust that these words will fall on a less barren soil 
than those of previous committees. But if Congress again 
turns a deaf ear to Dr. Morton’s petition, should England, 
nay Europe, stand idly gazing upon this great wrong ? 


ArT. IX.—THE STATE OF LUNACY IN 
SCOTLAND. 


THE fifth Annual Report of the Commissioners of Lunacy for 
Scotland affords information of the state of lunacy in that por- 
tion of the kingdom in 1861, and of the progress of legislation 
for the insane and operations of the Commissioners, together 
with the changes among the registered lunatic population, in 
1862. 

In the latter year an Act was passed ‘‘ To make further provi- 
sions respecting lunacy in Scotland,” and in the following sum- 
mary of its provisions we shall adhere almost verbatim to the 
abstract given in the Report. This Act (25th and 26th Vict.c. 54) 
modifies in several important particulars the original Lunacy Act 
(20th and 21st Vict.c.71). It extends the definition of the term 
“lunatic,” which it declares shall now embrace every person cer- 
tified by two medical persons to be “a lunatic, an insane person, 
an idiot, or a person of unsound mind.” “This important 
change,” say the Commissioners, “ makes the definition of 
lunacy in the Scotch law identical with that of the English sta- 
tute, and will, we believe, tend to the removal of obstacles which - 
hitherto have occasionally interfered with the prompt and proper 
treatment of the insane. At the same time we trust that the 
declaration required by the medical certificates, that the patient 
is ‘a proper person to be detained under care and treatment,’ 
will prevent undue recourse being had to seclusion in asylums.” 

The Amendment Act also provides for the recognition of 
lunatic wards in poorhouses under certain restrictions; and 
further, it empowers the Commissioners to grant special licences 
to occupiers of private houses for the reception and detention 
therein of lunatics, not exceeding four in number, without the 
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exaction of any licence-fee. This power, in connexion with that 
also conferred on the Commissioners of sanctioning the dis- 
charge of patients from asylums on trial or probation, will, they 
hope, tend to facilitate the restoration tu ordinary life of many 
patients for whom asylum treatment and discipline are not abso- 
lutely required. Other facilities in the disposal of patients are 
afforded by the authority which this Act confers on the Commis- 
sioners, of granting licences without fee to charitable institu- 
tions established for the care and training of imbecile children, 
and supported in whole or in part by private subscriptions ; and 
likewise by the power it bestows on them of sanctioning the 
transfer of patients from one asylum to another without the order 
of the sheriff. 

A further important modification in the manner of disposing 
of pauper lunatics introduced by the Act, is the relaxation of 
the stringent enactment which required District Boards of 
Lunacy to provide accommodation for their pauper lunatics 
within their own districts, either in Public or District Asylums, 
For the future, agreements and arrangements may, with the 
sanction of the Commissioners, be made “ for the reception and 
detention of all or any of the pauper lunatics of any district, 
county, or parish, in any public, private, district, or parochial 
asylum or hospital, within or beyond the limits of such district, 
county, or parish.” But while the basis on which accommoda- 
tion may be provided is thus extended, it is enacted that the 
Court of Session, in the event of a District Board failing to take 
such steps as the Home Secretary, on the representation of the 
Commissioners, may consider requisite for the accommodation 
of the pauper lunatics of the district, shall, on due cause shown, 
appoint a person at whose sight and instance the whole power 
and duties of such District Board, relative to the providing of 
accommodation, shall be performed. 

Additional security for the proper care of pauper lunatics is 
provided by the authority given to the Commissioners to take 
whatever steps may be necessary for the removal of such pa- 
tients to asylums, in case of the refusal or failure of Parochial 
Boards to carry out, in this respect, the requirements of the 
statute. 

The procedure for placing patients in asylums has also in 
some degree been modified by the Act. The petitioner is now 
called on to declare the capacity in which he stands to the pa- 
tient; and the convenience of the public has been consulted by 
extending the period during which a certificate of emergency is 
valid, from one to three days. 

The disposal of dangerous lunatics has been facilitated and 
rendered less expensive by authorizing the sheriff to permit the 
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inspector of poor, within a certain stage of proceedings, to take 
charge of the patient, provided such arrangements be made for 
his safe custody as are satisfactory to the sheriff. 

“The spirit of liberal legislation,” say the Commissioners, 
“which the foregoing details show to pervade this Act, further 
appears in a clause which permits persons to place themselves 
voluntarily under treatment in asylums. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the procedure followed is too complicated to allow us to 
hope that the provisions of this clause will be taken advantage 
of, except on very rare occasions. ‘The remaining clauses refer 
chiefly to the disposal of criminal lunatics, and do not at pre- 
sent call for special notice.” 

The increase in the number of pauper lunatics in 1861, as in 
1860, was remarkably small. In 1858 it amounted to 243; in 
1859, to 246; in 1860, to 31; and in 1861, to 32. 

The distribution of the insane in Scotland on the Ist January, 
1862, was as follows :— 


PUBLIC AND DISTRICT ASYLUMS. 





Number of patients . : : : : . 2826 
Males . : : ; 5 ‘ ; ; : : 1403 
Females . : : : ; ; : : 4 1447 
Increase since the 1st January, 1861 : ; ; ‘ 108 
Supported by private funds. : ; : : ; Soo 

» by parochial rates . ; ‘ : : 4 2020 


On the ist January, 1861, the numbers supported by private 
funds and parochial rates, were respectively 766 and 1946. It 
thus appears that during 1861 an increase of 34 had taken place 
in the number of private patients, and one of 74 in that of 
paupers. 

PRIVATE ASYLUMS. 





Number of patients . : : ; : : g21 
Males t : : ‘ oY Sere: : : 3 ot 
Females. : Pea s : o igae 
Increase since the rst January, 1861 . : . : : If 
Supported by private funds : : : ; ‘ . ee 

a by parochial rates. : : ‘ ‘ .'» (age 


On the Ist January, 1861, the numbers supported by private 
funds and parochial rates were respectively 224 and 683. It 
thus appears that during 1861 an increase of 7 had taken place 
in the number of private patients, and one of 7 in that_of 
paupers. 
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POOR-HOUSES. 


Number of patients. : : eo so 
Males ae 3 . : ; : : ‘ ; 35 
Females. : : : : Solute? 
Decrease since the 1st Ji ahuary, 186 10% : : : é 5 


The whole of these toe were chargeable to their 
parishes.* 


SINGLE PATIENTS. 
Pauper.—Number of patients i ; : Ae 


Males... : : : : : : : : eer O0 
Females : ; : : eos 
Decrease since the rsb J anuary, daca seule a 


Gees 


Living with relatives :— 


Males : 4 : ae : : , ; eet G 
Females. : : 


; : 20 
_ Placed with strangers :— 
Males on ute : 4 ; : ° : : mt 39 
Females. . : : : : : . : Sel O5 
Living alone :— 
Males : ee’, : ; : : 3 : ; 12 
Females. : : : , : : : ; ; 57 





Private-—* During our first investigation into the condi- 
tion of the insane not placed in establishments,” say the Com- 
missioners, “‘we acquired knowledge of the existence in pri- 
vate dwellings of 1887 insane persons—1041 males, and 846 
females—supported from private funds. In later inspections, 
however, we have purposely omitted to make any particular 
inquiries regarding such patients, as being for the most part 
resident with their own families, they are not subject to statu- 
tory visitation. At the beginning of 1862, there were only 21 
private single patients who, in conformity with the forty-first 
section of the Lunacy Act, were placed under the order of the 
sheriff, in the houses of strangers. From the great uncertainty 


* A misprint occurred in our notice of the Fourth Annual Report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy for Scotland, which we would here correct. See vol. ii., 
p- 682, second line from the bottom, where, in place of ‘‘ With the exception of 
the females, the whole of these patients were maintained by parishes,” read, 
«s With the exception of two females,” &c. 


No. XI. NN 
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which under these circumstances must accompany any estimate 
of the number of unreported private patients, we now think it 
more advisable not to take them in account.” 








SUMMARY. 
Total number of Insane under official cogni- | 
zance on the ist January, 1862 . . 6341 
Males 5 : : : : : : , - 2912 
Females. : : ; ‘ ; ; : « g429 
Supported by private funds :— 
Males : : ‘ ‘ : 2 ; : . |) “Sag 
Females. . : : : : . : . wages 
1052 
Supported by parochial rates :— . 

Males . : : . ° : ; - 2308 
Females. : : : : : : : . 2896 
ee 

Increase of private patients since rst January, 1861 39 
Increase of paupers ditto ; Ey 
Total increase . ; : : : , 71 


“To what cause the comparatively slow growth of pauper 
lunacy is to be ascribed,” say the Commissioners, “ we are not 
prepared to offer an opimion; but we scarcely venture to hope 
that the result of future years will be found as favourable.” On 
the Ist January, 1858, the number of pawper lunatics amounted 
to 2953, of private to 1012; at the same date in 1862 the 
number of pauper lunatics was 3548, of prwate 1031. The 
nearly stationary amount of private lunacy is ascribed “ prin- 
cipally to the impoverishing operation of mental disease, through 
which a considerable number of private patients are each year 
converted into paupers ; and the greater growth of pauper lunacy 
partly to the cause alluded to, and partly to a diminished mor- 
tality from better care and treatment.” 

The prevalence of insanity would appear to be greater in 
Scotland than in England, when a comparison is instituted be- 
tween the official returns of the English and Scotch Lunacy 
Boards. But the English returns do not take account of single 
patients, and the English Commissioners do not possess so 
accurate a knowledge as the Scotch Commissioners of the amount 
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of pauper lunacy within the limits of their jurisdiction. Every 
parish in Scotland is visited on an average once a year, either 
by the Medical or Deputy Commissioners; consequently, there 
is good reason to believe that the number of unreported pauper 
lunatics is much less in Scotland than in England. The Com- 
missioners are therefore of opinion that “ any seeming excess of 
lunacy in Scotland is not so much due to a larger proportion 
of insane in the population, as to more copious and accurate 
returns.” 

The Commissioners discuss the policy of relatives being per- 
mitted to remove unrecovered pauper lunatics from asylums by 
simply withdrawing their names from the poor-roll. “It might 
at first sight appear harsh and despotic,” they say, “to place 
impediments in the way of the poor removing their insane rela- 
tives from asylums, for the purpose of maintaining them at home, 
which are not equally applicable to the non-pauper classes. But 
the main point for consideration here is, whether the relatives 
of lunatics, by placing them under treatment at the public ex- 
pense, do not come under a moral obligation to leave them in 
the asylum so long as well-founded hopes are entertained of 
their recovery, or of their receiving special benefit from the 
means of treatment therein employed. A like argument, it will 
be observed, is not applicable to private patients who have never 
taken advantage of public relief. The question is not without 
its difficulties ; but, on the whole, our experience would lead us 
to recommend that the removal of unrecovered pauper lunatics 
should be made dependent on the concurrence of the medical 
superintendent of the asylum; or, alternatively, on that of this 
Board.” 

An excess of female pauper lunacy in Scotland, it is pointed 
out, is probably not so much due to a greater disposition of the 
female sex to insanity, as to the larger source from which the 
supply of female pauper patients is derived. Among registered 
paupers the proportion of males to females is as 100 to 297. 
Among private patients the proportion of male to female lunatics 
placed in asylums is as 100 to 106; the proportionof males to 
females in the general population being 100 to III. 

The Commissioners testify to continued improvement in the 
condition both of public and private asylums. <A question arose, 
in one instance, of patients not being allowed to hold any com- 
munication with the Board, or the outer world, except with the 
cognizance of the asylum authorities. The injudicious and in- 
jurious character of such a regulation is justly indicated by 
the Commissioners. A probable evil is pointed out as likely to 
arise from the wording of the Amendment Act in respect to the 
detention of patients in poor-houses. The Act authorizes the 

NN 2 
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Commissioners to license lunatic wards in poor-houses for the 
reception and detention of “ such pauper lunatics only who are 
not dangerous, and do not require curative treatment.” This 
would tend to encourage the belief that safe detention is all that 
is required for the proper care and treatment of this class of the 
insane. The Commissioners rightly state that “ under judicious 
management, and provided with proper means of occupation, 
the great mass of the insane are capable of being actively and 
usefully employed, and in a manner calculated to afford them 
positive enjoyment. In these respects there is no difference 
between the so-called dangerous and non-dangerous classes, or 
between the curable and incurable. It follows, therefore, that 
before we can separate patients into distinct categories, for 
which different kinds of accommodation should be provided, we 
must regard the incurable as beyond the pale of humane and 
enlightened treatment. Such a result would be most deplorable, 
but it is one which is directly encouraged by the system of 
attaching lunatic wards to poor-houses.” 

The opposite table shows the admissions into public and 
private asylums and the lunatic wards of poor-houses, the 
average number of patients resident, the discharges and deaths 
in 1861 and 1862, with the average of the five years 1858- 
1862. 

But one school for idiotic and imbecile children, that of Bal- 
dovan, is at present in operation in Scotland. A new school 
is, however, in process of erection, by the Society for the Educa- 
tion of Imbecile Children, in the vicinity of the Larbert Station 
of the Scottish Central Railway. This establishment is destined 
for the accommodation of about 50 cases, including apartments 
for the better class of children. The cost of the building now 
being erected will be about £4000 ; but the plans provided for an 
extension so as to accommodate 200 cases, at a total cost of 
£10,000. 

The Board of Lunacy was, in the course of 1862, deprived by 
death of the services of the chairman, Mr. Forbes Mackenzie of 
Portmore. ‘“‘In every question of difficulty,” say the Com- 
missioners, ““we were greatly indebted to his sound judgment 
and practical good sense ; and on all occasions we derived much 
assistance from his accurate business habits.” The office of 
Deputy-Commissioner, vacant by the death of Dr. Cockburn, 
has been, “after considerable delay,” bestowed on Dr. George 
Paterson. 
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Art. X.—ON “SPIRITUALISM” AS A CAUSE 
OF INSANITY. 


By M. Burtet, Interne of the Lyon Hospitals.* 


THE exaggeration of religious ideas, the belief entertained in 
the supernatural, the love of the mysterious, in acting vividly 
on the human spirit, have always been powerful causes of mental 
alienation. 

In antiquity, in the time of prophets and magicians, sub- 
sequently, in the time of sybils and pythonesses, still later, in 
‘the days of ardent faith, of the profound piety and of the igno- 
rance of the Middle Ages, insanity assumed a character almost 
exclusively religious and mystical. 

The eighteenth century and its philosophy, whilst rudely as- 
sailing theocratism and ancient beliefs, until then held in the 
highest respect, touched but slightly or not at all on the 
tendencies to superstition. Then, indeed, flourished men such 
as Mesmer and Cagliostro, who audaciously battened upon the 
appetite for the marvellous. 

In the present day, notwithstanding the matter-of fact and use- 
ful tendencies of scientific works the instruction which, spread 
throughout the masses, has enlightened and strengthened the un- 
derstanding; and the scepticism which has become so general in 
religious and moral matters; we are almost as credulous, feeble, 
and silly as our ancestors were long ago, in everything which is 
put before us as mysterious, supernatural, or impossible. 
Endeavouring and affecting to believe in nothing, we accept 
with astounding facility things the most absurd. ‘Have we 
not been witness,” says M. Morel, “of a true intellectual epi- 
demic which has invaded us, coming from the depths of America, 
and which has re-animated among many persons the belief in 
supernatural influences? The possession of our tables and our 
furniture by infernal spirits, is it not a resurrection, under 
another form, less dangerous, happily, of beliefs which prevailed 
in the Middle Ages ?”+ 

This facile credulity explains how it happens that a new 
theory respecting the future world, a theory pretending to unfold 
to us our lot and our destiny beyond the tomb, “ Spiritualism” 
in fact (since this is the name the inventors have given to their 
doctrines), spreads at the present time so widely amongst us, and 


* Du Spiritisme considéré comme cause d’Aliénation Mentale. Paris, 1863. 
Originally published in the Gazette Médicale de Lyon. 
+ Traité des Maladies Mentales. 
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must be added to those causes of insanity which are already 
sufficiently numerous, and which are contingent upon the man- 
ners of the epoch. What is this doctrine ? 

The Spiritualists profess that souls, when separated from the 
bodies they have animated, maintain in an invisible world a 
peculiar and independent life, during which they preserve the 
knowledge of good and evil, right and wrong, and enjoy more 
or less happiness, according as they have acted well or 
ill in their material existence. After having, for a certain 
length of time, been punished or recompensed for their terrestrial 
actions, the souls become re-incarnated in another body, and 
constitute in their successive transmigrations, either on the 
earth or on some other habitable globe, individualities and per- 
sonages more or less important, according to their anterior 
merits. Moreover, during their. existence as spirits, the souls 
can place themselves in relation with the material world. 

Note in what fashion, little by little, a persevering charla- 
tanism has succeeded in giving form and substance to a supersti- 
tion which twelve years ago barely existed. Not merely by 
blows struck upon doors and walls, or by the dancing of tables 
and other moveables, do spirits now manifest themselves to us ; 
not merely infernal spirits, as in former times, but the souls even 
of the dead, of our parents, our friends, and others whom we 
have never known, communicate with the living—write with 
our hands, speak with our voices, and reveal secrets, more or less 
important, of the invisible world, according as the spirits which 
bring them are more or less elevated in the hierarchy, in the 
social scale of the empire, and according as we ourselves are 
more or less worthy of these high favours. This for the 
moral advancement and greater happiness of the human race ! 

Ably worked by individuals named mediums, doubtless because 
they serve as intermediaries between the spirits and the terres- 
trial world, Spiritualism has made in a brief period rapid progress. 
The adepts, and the proselytes that the belief reckons, become 
more numerous from day to day. Itis in towns, and in large cities 
especially, that Spiritualism has produced its priests, and found 
its principal field for culture ; the agglomeration ofa great number 
of persons has always been favourable to the development of ideas, 
good or bad, and to the success of charlatans. But the limit 
of the evil may be foreseen, for many cities have become foci 
from which the Spiritualist light radiates, and must sooner or 
later spread to its utmost, throughout the country. 

The intelligent portion of the population, with few exceptions, 
has not failed to see in Spiritualism a grossimposture practised 
on alarge scale. In effect, women, young girls particularly, with a 
good number of workmen, more or less ignorant or idle, from 
the immense majority of the faithful. 
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Lyons, for its part, has already furnished a fine contingent of 
madmen from Spiritualism. This city, where intellectual and 
other juggleries have always obtained a very happy success, has 
become, as it were, the stronghold of the sect. According to 
the avowal of a medium of Brotteaux, the number of his adher- 
ents has, within eighteen months, been prodigiously augmented. 
‘“‘Tiyon,’ says M. Figuier, with its heights, the ridge of the 
“yoix-Rousse and the summits of the Fourbiéres, represents 
admirably what the Spiritualists call a fatidical place.” Thus it 
is not surprising that this city which, at the end of the last cen- 
cary, built a temple to the great thaumaturgist Cagliostro, accepts 
readily the celestial words with which the spirits daily favour it. 

The partisans of spiritualistic ideas maintain, without proof, 
that their doctrine is incapable of producing mental alienation. 
Nay, one of them even pretends that Spiritualism is a sure pre- 
servative against insanity, and for the following reasons :— 
*‘ Among the more numerous causes of undue cerebral excite- 
ment must be counted disappointments, miseries, and crossed 
affections. .. . now the true spirit sees the things of this 
world from a point of view so elevated, that they appear to him 
petty and mean, contrasted with the future which awaits him ; 
life is for him so short and fugitive, that tribulations are but the 
disagreeable incidents of a voyage. That which in another 
person would produce a violent emotion, affects him but slightly. 
He knows that the chagrins of life are but trials which serve to 
his advancement, if he undergoes them without a murmur, be- 
cause he will be recompensed according to the degree of courage 
with which he will have supported them. His convictions, then, 
give him a resignation which preserves him from despair, and, 
consequently, from an unceasing cause of madness and suicide.” ~ 
Eighteen centuries and a half ago the apostles of Christianity 
taught some such ideas; but the founders of our religion little 
expected that one day these familiar doctrines would be made 
use of to prop the notions of the Misses Fox. 

For the rest, it is one thing to affirm and another to prove ; 
and I look upon the portrait of the Spiritualist here given as fan- 
tastic and imaginary. My opinion is that the ideas of mediums 
are quite capable of troubling the mental faculties. Not that 
I pretend that the insanity resulting from spiritualistic practices 
always assumes a form related to the cause giving rise to it. 
No: although we do not know “to what extent the determin- 
ing causes of insanity influence the forms of mental alienation ” 
(Parchappe), it is matter of familiar observation that the delirious 
ideas very often have not any relation with their producing 
causes. Religious delirium, for example, and the delirium of 
persecutions, can scarcely ever be attributed to a religious sen- 
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timent carried to excess, or to persecutions endured; and it is 
not among persons elevated by fortune in their social position 
that the delirium of grandeur ordinarily manifests itself. 

If, in the cases we are about to report, the majority of the 
subjects attacked with mental alienation suffer from a form of 
delirium which does not recal the cause, it does not follow that 
we ought to look upon Spiritualism as incapable of producing 
insanity; but solely that the delirium produced by this, as by 
any other cause, will be “in relation with the degree of the 
individual's sensibility, his education, manners, and character, 
and with the natural tendencies which render him more acces- 
sible to fear, choler, hate, jealousy, &c.” (Morel.)—In rela- 
tion, in a word, with the habitual passions and ideas of the lunatic. 

If it be asked in what manner Spiritualism acts in the produc- 
tion of insanity, I answer that it does not act differently from 
other moral causes which may induce mental aberration. These 
causes, by acting suddenly or slowly upon the organ of intelli- 
gence, upon the brain, and consequently on the intellect itself; 
by concentrating the thoughts more frequently upon a solitary 
object, and isolating it from everything which does not belong 
to this object—these causes, I say, end by unsettling and dis- 
ordering the operations of the mind, by weakening its resilience, 
and delirium establishes itself. This delirium will be variable, 
ae is to say, it will have diverse forms in diverse indivi- 

uals. 

My object is to prove that spiritual practices act as a direct 
and efficient cause of insanity, and consequently, that Spiritualism 
ought to have a place among the causes of mental maladies. 
For several years the Hospice of Antiquaille, Lyon, and other 
special establishments of the department of the Rhone have 
given refuge to a great number of unfortunates, become mad 
from having sought for mediumnity. From among these I 
derive my observations. 


Cast I.—Chronice Mania: ambitious delirium. 


M. Th ,aged 55 years, of unknown parents, agriculturist, tem- 
perament very nervous, primary instruction passable. He is married, 
but without children. For thirty years he has been catarrhal, and for 
many years subject to dysentery in the spring. He has never had a 
serious illness, he is soberly religious, very temperate, and of irre- 
proachable character. In April, 1851, this man, who up to this period 
had not exhibited any signs of derangement, began to occupy himself 
with Spiritualism and mediums, at first without attaching importance 
to the subject, but presently he told his wife that his hand, guided by 
spirits, wrote responses to questions addressed to him. If he were 
consulted upon the fate of persous who were dead, his hand answered 
in spite of himself. He replied to the cautionary observations of his 
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wife with delirious notions. One night, notwithstanding his religi- 
ous sentiments, he set himself to preach against the Archbishop of 
Lyon and ‘the priests of the diocese. Placed by his wife in the esta- 
blishment of Saint Georges, Bourg, he remained there three months 
without undergoing any amelioration; on the contrary he became 
covetous and gluttonous. On his return home the delirium per- 
sisted. Th maintained that he had two wives, and that it was 
his duty to teach the precepts of agriculture ; he no longer recognised 
his friends. Having fled many times from his residence, he was at 
length arrested by the police and sent to Antiquaille, the 28th October, 
1861. In this hospice the state of Th—-— remained the same. He 
styled himself inspector-in-chief of agriculture, and under this title he 
avowed that he visited Holland and Italy, preaching there and glori- 
fying country labours. His ideas in reality were not modified; but 
in addition to his passion for farming, he believed himself a priest and 
an angel, and he would pass the day in admiring the sun. He was 
perfectly calm, spoke little, and never worked. The organic functions 
were not disturbed. My friend and colleague, M. Chambard, who 
has recorded this case, could not detect any influence but Spiritualism 
as a cause of the insanity. 





Case II.—Acute Mania: mutilating lunacy ; death. 


M. B., Italian, aged 38 years, bachelor, of a nervous sanguine 
temperament, and very lively disposition. No hereditary taint. ‘This 
man, a hawker, visited annually the principal fairs in France. Hvery 
year, he passed two or three months with his parents at Lyon. He 
never returned tu the city without bringing with him curious flowers 
and plants for his friends and. neighbours, among whom he was 
esteemed as well-informed and talented in the cure of many maladies. 
Last year he often assisted at the spiritual sittings of a medium, and 
in the month of October he went away, somewhat exalted in mind 
already, and carrying with him many spiritualist works. He was not 
heard of again until the past July, when he was brought by the 
mounted police from Beaucaire to his parents at Lyon, he being then 
insane. In his delirium he spoke continually of spirits, of evocation, 
and of mediums; he wrote also phrases without much meaning, pre- 
tending that they were dictated by his familiar spirit. (In the spi- 
ritualist doctrine it is taught that each person has a spirit specially 
charged to look after him.) On the 27th July, having been shut up 
by his parents in their workshop on the ground-floor, B—— stationed 
himself at the window and maintained a long dispute with many 
spirits placed in the sun, who annoyed him. After this, he tore his 
dress to pieces, threw himself head-foremost against the walls, and 
ended by escaping from the apartment and casting himself, entirely 
naked, into the street. Seized, and held by several neighbours, he 
was taken before the commissary of police, who, however, refused to 
interfere. B—— then, left alone on the public road, went, still naked, 
to the quarter Terreaux, where the military post stopped him. An 
attempt to clothe him failed. He tore everything to pieces, and he 
had to be tied up in a sack before he could be removed to the central 
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police office, where he was locked up in a cell. During the night he 
uttered loud cries, struck his head against the walls of his prison so 
forcibly that the blows were heard in neighbouring cells, and lacerated 
his visage. Dr. Serullaz, called tosee the prisoner onthe28th, found him 
resting against the wall, entirely naked, bloody, the lower lip hanging 
in a shred already blackish, but suffering no pain from this great, irre- 
gular,and scarcely bleeding wound. Transported toAntiquaille, B——, 
on the way, fixed his eyes continually on the sun, menacing the spirits 
which he imagined that he saw there. On his arrival at the hospice 
superficial gangrene of the scalp at the summit was observed, with 
ecchymosis of the eyelids. The agitation and loquacity were extreme. 
When B was asked why he mutilated himself, he answered that 
his family were the first to place foot in Cisalpine Gaul; and that 
then they had made a pact with a spirit named Cétre. This power- 
ful spirit had wished to take possession of him, but he had resisted, 
and in the struggle he had received his wounds. He thought himself 
very fortunate in having escaped with so little harm, as the spirit 
might have overthrown him. B is an ardent medium. Often 
spirits speak to him, and make him write in spite of himself. 
He asserts that if he had not had an iron will he would certainly 
have become mad ; that the study of spiritualism is very dangerous 
for the vulgar; and that the books of mediums ought to be burned. 
During the time that the patient was in the asylum, his delirium 
was general, with very great predominance of spiritualist ideas. He 
often sought to mutilate himself afresh to obey a spirit’s order. 
Grave signs of mischief in the chest presently appeared, and the 
patient died on the 7th August of meningitis complicated with 
pneumonia, without having shown an instant’s reason. 








This case proves clearly that in certain instances the delirium 
may assume a form in relation with the producing cause. 


Case III.—Acute Delirium followed by Melancholy. 


Mile. S , aged 29 years, mantua-maker, of Lyon. This 
female, of a lymphatic temperament, the catamenia at all times 
regular, had received good primary instruction, was very pious, 
irreproachable in her manners, and of a melancholy and reserved 
character. There was no hereditary taint. In the month of 
February last, Mlle. S accompanied a friend to a spiritual re- 
union, and vividly impressed with what she saw, she attended many 
sittings, and spoke of nothing but spirits, of the reality of their 
existence, of their power, &c. Becoming disgusted with her work, 
she loved to shut herself in her chamber to consult the spirits, and 
to write their answers and their counsels. I possess several of the 
written communications. The following are specimens which were 
often repeated: “ Pray for me, my infant; the temple of God was not 
built in a day ; have faith; I promise it to thee.” Other sentences 
have no signification but to the writer. In the month of July, 
s became more sombre, more concentrated in herself, began 
to show unequivocal signs of mental alienation, and had hallu- 
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cinations. She heard, in her breast, imperious voices which com- 
manded her to rise, go out, and injure the purchasers who came 
to her mother’s house. She pretends, moreover, that her head is 
entirely empty, and maintains that she is the Virgin, the mother of 
Jesus Christ, writes and comments on verses in the Evangel, &c. 
On the 22nd of August, there was an access of furious mania. Mlle. 
S threatened to kill all who approached her and to kill her- 
self, pushed over three persons who endeavoured to restrain her, and 
attempted to bite when she was touched. The next morning this 
agitation was followed by slight prostration; but the reason not re- 
turning, the case was placed under the care of Dr. Lacour, in the 
Hospice of Antiquaille, and she remains there under treatment. 
Mlle. § is now calm and tranquil, does not reply when ques- 
tioned, and pronounces but a few incomprehensible words in the 
course of the day. Her pale face expresses the gentleness of her 
melancholy. When she is spoken to of Spiritualism she turns away, 
but without anger. The organic functions are not disturbed. 


Cast 1V.— Acute Delirium: death. 


M.F. R. , farmer, aged 75 years, dwells alone in a village, in the 
neighbourhood of Lyon. He is still a very vigorous man, who ap- 
pears always to have enjoyed good health. He was brought to 
Antiquaille on the toth of December, 1861, attacked with acute, in- 
tense, and general delirium. The physician to whose care he was 
consigned, attributed his insanity, which had existed only three 
days, to “ his desire to examine thoroughly the new science or reli- 
gious doctrine of spirits.’’ In the midst of incoherent loquacity the 
words apparition, spirits, mediums, and analogous terms, could be 
distinguished, but they could not be looked upon as constituting 
a predominant character of the delirium. The state of this patient 
quickly became worse ; evident symptoms of meningitis supervened ; 
and R succumbed on the 17th. December, three days after his 
admission into the asylum. 














Cass V.—Acute Mania: ambitious delirium. 


Mlle. V——, aged 43 years, of lymphatico-sanguine termperament, 
no children, always very regular. She had received a good primary 
instruction, and was very pious. Her character was gentle and 
peaceful; her parents died at a very advanced age; there was never 
a lunatic in the family. One of her uncles, M. B——, a retired, 
gouty captain, had served in the wars of the Kmpire. V—— loved 
to make him recount his campaigns, and to read the history of 
Napoleon and of great warriors. Until 1862 she lived by her work 
as a seamstress. ‘Towards the end of 1861, M. B , the captain, 
aged 77 years, became extremely infirm in consequence of his gouty 
pains and a cardiac affection. Mlle. V lavished her cares upon 
her uncle, whom she loved much, until his death, which occurred on 
the 6th January, 1862. Sume days after the death of her husband, 
Madame, the widow B , heard, or believed that she heard, during 
the night, and even in the daytime, violent blows struck upon the 
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furniture, in the closets, behind the portrait of the defunct, and the 
doors opened and closed noisily without apparent cause. Mlle. V ; 
when her aunt told her of these strange noises, was vividly impressed. 
In the end, Mme. B consulted a medium, and through him the 
spirit of M. B—— wrote a letter, in which he implored prayers 
and a nine days’ devotion, related his sufferings, and finished by 
asking for a clock, for time hung heavily in Purgatory where he 
still remained. The clock demanded was entrusted to the medium to 
be sent to its destination! Mlle. V kept the letter a week, and 
commented upon and thought of it continually. Suddenly she 
became gloomy, began to speak of the dead, of the devil, spirits, &e. 
In February she was seized with acute mania, and during the attack 
she broke or injured whatever she could lay her hands upon, tore her 
clothing and the curtains, sung songs of war and in honour of Na- 
poleon, declared that she wished to visit the court to attend upon the 
Empress, &c. In this condition she was brought to Antiquaille on 
the 18th February, 1852. For fifteen days about, the same state con- 
tinued ; sometimes, indeed, it was necessary to use a strait-waistcoat 
and fasten the patient to a restraint-chair. Gradually she became 
calmer, and an interval of three months occurred, during which, if 
Vv was not entirely lucid, she atleast, up to a certain point, was 
conscious of the nature of her acts. In the middle of July a fresh 
paroxysm of mania supervened, characterized by the same phenomena 
and very acute. The delirium was general, with predominance of gran- 
diose ideas.) V—-— sung war songs, spoke incessantly of Napoleon, 
whom she wished to invite with the other crowned heads of Europe to 
dinner, was about to marry an emperor, &c. The agitation was ex- 
treme, and the strait-waistcoat and chair were necessary. At theend 
of three weeks the delirium abated, reason returned, and now Mlle. 
V—— is fully convalescent. 


In this case frequenting mediums has not been necessary to pro- 
duce insanity. Simply reading a letter written under presumed 
spiritual influence has sufficed to bring about the sad result. 














Case VI.—Acute Mania: religious delirium. 





FB. X , aged 42 years, of a nervous bilious temperament, and 
somewhat unsociable character, well instructed, having no religious sen- 
timent, and a great smoker. There has been no lunatic in his family, 
and he himself has always been well. He was received into Antiquaille 
the 5th September, 1861. X dwelt in the most distant part 
of the Brotteaux, that is to say, in a part of the city of Lyon where 
mediums are most in vogue, and where nearly every one is, more or 
less, a spiritualist. Having heard speak of spirits and of their doings, 
D4 obtained the classical works on the doctrine of mediumnity, 
and he read them with fervour. He presently became himself a 
writing and seeing medium. Towards the end of June, 1861, he 
became singular in his acts and gestures; then he had hallucina- 
tions of sight and hearing. From time to time, and whilst he worked 
at his loom, a brilliant light would strike his eyes, and brighten 
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his piece of silk, then all would become obscure. For two months 
he saw constantly by his side, or before him, his familiar spirit. 
This accompanied him everywhere, at table and at work; and when 
was walking, it would indicate to him the places he 
ought to evade. This spirit had the form of a man of beau- 
tiful stature, with long curling hair, falling upon the shoul- 
ders, and (a peculiarity to be remarked) the part of the body situated 
between the navel.and the middle third of the thigh was aériform, 
did not exist. At other times, X heard voices which gave 
him orders ina very imperious tone. Ifhe did not obey immediately, 
he felt himself pricked by needles over his whole body; if, on the 
contrary, he was docile, the voices promised to restore him the sight 
of his youthful days. The delirium of X—— was general, but notwith- 
standing religious ideas were very dominant, although he was far from 
being pious. He declared that as the result of an invocation made 
by him, St.Cecilia,the patroness of musicians (X played passably 
on the violin), had appeared to him. He confounded Jesus Christ 
and the Virgin with the Emperor and Empress. X—— spoke slowly 
but much, and often he became inextricably involved in his phrases. 
He imagined that he saw God, and that God spoke constantly to him ; 
every moment he conversed with an invisible interlocutor. Before 
answering questions put to him, he prayed to God to come to his aid 
and inspire him with wisdom, &c. Here is a specimen of his most 
habitual responses :—“ I am a great prophet, a great prophet whom 
God has sent into a lunatic asylum in order to preach in seven 
languages the Catholic religion, apostolic and Roman, the Protestant 
religion, the Mohammedan religion: yes, 1 know I speak seven 
languages.”’ At the end of a month of treatment under the direction 
of Dr. Arthaud, M. X—— was able to return home completely cured. 
I saw him a few days ago. His health was perfect; he meddled no 
more with spiritualists ; his reason was intact, and he now superin- 
tends an important manufactory of tulles. 











In all the preceding cases I hold that the mental alienation 
was certainly occasioned by Spiritualism. , 

When, in fact, we see so many individuals of different ages, 
manners, education, character, and temperament, in whom it is 
impossible to trace the influence of the most powerful cause of 
all in the genesis of insanity, that is to say, hereditage; when 
we see these individuals all arrive at the same result, insanity, 
after having all abandoned themselves to the same error, 
Spiritualism, it is impossible that there should be in this fact 
but a simple coincidence. Here, evidently, the same cause 
has produced the same effects. 

And if it be objected that this cause gives rise to different 
forms of delirium, I repeat that which I have already said 
at the commencement of this paper; to wit, that the nature 
of the delirium depends not on the cause which produces it, but 
upon the moral and physical condition of the delirious person. 
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It is thus that in the cases cited, the forms of delirium are 
variable as the subjects themselves. 

The same holds good not only for insanity, but also for all 
other pathological facts. Does not clinical observation prove 
to us daily that one and the same cause acting upon a great 
number of individuals, may induce in each of them a like mor- 
bid state, moditied in its forms according to the diversity of con- 
stitutions, temperaments, and habits of the subjects attacked ? 

These cases are not all that. could be brought forward 
to prove the danger of Spiritualism. Other special establish- 
ments of the department have received a good number of lunatics 
whose lunacy admitted of no other explanation than frequenting 
mediums. Dr. Carrier for his part, and within a short space 
of time, has treated and seen recover among his patients three 
females who had been rendered insane by Spiritualism; and I 
believe that there are few physicians who, of late years, have 
not met with similar cases. 

I would reply here to a remark which might be made, that I 
have only met with spiritualistic lunatics among the more humble 
classes of society. ‘This is true, because those patients received 
at Antiquaille, in the immense majority of cases, if not always, 
are the poor and indigent. But, independently of the names 
cited towards the close of this paper, I know from trustworthy 
sources, that the gates of a well-known maison de santé, princi- 
pally resorted to by the rich, have admitted within its walls 
victims of Spiritualism from among the aristocracy. 

It may be said that, having regard to the number of those 
who study and practise intercourse with mediums, the number 
of lunatics is very restricted. This opinion is not well grounded ; 
the lunatics from spiritualism are not solely those whom it is 
found necessary to confine in an asylum. There are many, 
and of these I know many, who, although they have not reached 
the same condition as those whose histories I have related,still give 
proofs daily of being more or less stricken in their intellectual 
faculties. In this respect the common sense of the public has 
long outstripped science. 

In the second place, Spiritualism, had it but produced a single 
case of insanity, this solitary disaster, it appears to me, would 
not be compensated by all the advantages which the mediums 
promise. 

This is not the first time that the influence of Spiritualism in 
fostering intellectual disorders among those who cultivate the belief 
has been pointed out. In America, the country which gave birth 
to this delusion, and where it is in great favour, the number of 
cases of mental alienation occasioned by it is prodigious. A 
United States’ journal declared in 1852—“ The majority of the 
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mediums become haggard, idiots, mad or stupid; and it is the 
same with many of their auditors. Not a week passes in which 
we do not hear that some of these unfortunates destroy them- 
selves by suicide, or are removed to a lunatic asylum. The 
mediums often manifest signs of an abnormal condition of 
their mental faculties, and among certain of them are found 
unequivocal indications of a true demoniacal possession. The 
evil spreads rapidly, and it will produce in a few years frightful 
results.” * 

In France, have not individuals belonging to the elevated classes 
of society also been victims of the destructive power of Spiri- 
tualism ? An advocate of Paris, Victor Hennequin, who placed 
himself in relation with the soul of the earth by means of 
tables ; and who, under the influence of Spiritualism, wrote the 
opuscule entitled “ Sawvons le genre humain,” died in a lunatic 
asylum, after having placed his wife, who became lunatic from 
the same cause, in another asylum. A distinguished man of 
science, Girard de Caudemberg, a civil engineer, died also 
lunatic, in 1858, after having published a spiritualistic book, 
entitled “Le monde spirituel.” 

Among all classes of society Spiritualism has found adepts 
and victims, and unhappily the prediction of the journal just 
quoted has been fully realized. 

It is fitting now to state the influences and causes to which 
the success of this belief is to be attributed. 

I do not say with the author of the book of spirits that 
Spiritualism has spread so quickly because it “alleviates the 
bitterness of life's chagrins, calms the despair and agitation of 
the soul, dissipates the uncertainties or the terrors of the future, 
arrests the thought of shortening life by suicide,” &e. These as- 
sertions require to be proved, which would not be easy. No; the 
sources of this lamentable progress must be sought elsewhere. 

The causes of the propagation of Spiritualism are the same, 
modified by the manners and knowledge of our time, as those 
under the influence of which grew and were propagated in former 
ages many analogous intellectual epidemics, such as the demon- 
olatry in Lombardy in 1504, in Lorraine in 1580, in the Jura 
in 1598, in Spain in 1630; and the vampirism in Poland, 
Hungary, and Moravia from 1700 to 1740. Scarcely three 
years have elapsed (1859) since an epidemic of hystero-demono- 
mania was observed at Morzine (Haute-Savoie) as reported 
in the Gazette Medicale de Lyon, by Dr. Arthaud.(t) 


* Boston Pilot, 1st June, 1852. Quoted by M. L. Figuier, in his Histoire du 
Marveilleux. 

t+ See a brief account of this epidemic, p. 189 of the present_volume of the 
Medical Critic. 
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These causes rest often “in that taste for the marvellous so 
anciently and universally diffused; and in the fact of the pro- 
gress of superstitions being as much more rapid as they have 
proved to be most absurd.’* 

“This love of the marvellous,” says M. Figuier, “is not 
peculiar to our epoch ; it is of all times, and of every country, 
. because it appertains to the human mind. By an instinctive 
and unjust distrust of his own powers, man is led to place above 
himself invisible powers, exercising themselves in an inaccessible 
sphere. This natural disposition has existed at every period of 
the history of humanity, and invested, according to the period, 
the place, and the manners, with different aspects, it has given 
* birth to manifestations variable in their form, but at the bottom 
identical in principle.” 

If, then, man is naturally inclined to have religious beliefs, 
ancient doctrines being greatly enfeebled in consequence of the 
attacks of which they have been the object, and of the ridicule 
east upon them, the birth of a multitude of religious essays, 
more or less ingenious, is explained and justified. It is on this 
account that, after many doctrines have disappeared, Spiritualism 
has been developed. 

To these general causes let me , add, and of Spiritualism in 
particular, that there is something very seductive for sensitive, 
‘and an allurement for eager souls: for the first the almost certi- 
tude which Spiritualism proffers of knowing the lot of those whom 
we have loved and lost; for the others, the hope of learning things 
relative to and important to their material interests, because the 
spirits ought naturally to know all things, and any question may 
be.addressed to them. Moreover, let us not forget the ability 
which the authors of the sect have displayed in not attacking or 
meddling with anything in politics or religion. The latter even 
renders them very useful help. For, taught by our religious 
books, Catholics, Protestants, and other members of the great 
Christian family, must alike repose faith in the celesto-corporeal 
apparitions of saints, of angels, of God himself, and of other 
prodigies even more surprising. Are not our understandings, then, 
as soil, well prepared for receiving and causing to germinate and 
fructify the seed sown by mediums? But I hasten to add, in 
order that no one may misapprehend me: “It is not religion, 
but superstition, which engenders insanity.” + 

If, in other parts of France, cases of insanity induced by the 
doctrines of the mediums, are as frequent as in the department 


* Fodéré, Traité du delire. 
+ Parchappe. 
No. XI. 00 
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I dwell in, no reason to the contrary existing, it seems to me 
that there can be no doubt that Spiritualism should rank among 
the most fruitful causes of mental alienation. 

If we are pained to witness so much mischief, produced by a 
cause so foolish, we are reassured and consoled by the reflection, 
that as Spiritualism does not rest upon a sound basis, it will 
never become universal and durable. Sooner or later it will be | 
reduced to the condition of a sect having but the blind pride of 
its adepts to sustain it. Common sense will not fail to resume 
its rights, and do justice. Spiritualism will disappear as-ancient 
superstitions have disappeared, of which, indeed, it is a continua- 
tion under a different form—to be succeeded, doubtless, by some 
new error. 

But, be this as it may, we cannot at the present time be too 
careful in setting bounds to the speculations of mediums and 
impeding their progress; in this way diminishing their fatal 
influence. To this end, would it be well to demand the interven- 
tion of public authority ? No: let us not give to Spiritualism 
the prestige of a persecution which would but augment its 
success. 

It is for science, and principally for medical science, and 
healthy religious doctrine, to combat this absurd American in- 
novation, since it has assumed among us the dangerous impor- 
tance of an epidemic, and almost the authority of a dogma. 

Moreover, the heads of families and of workshops, &c. should 
caution their children or their workpeople against frequenting 
those spiritualist reunions called circles, in which danger to the 
reason is not the sole harm to be feared. 


Art. XI,—GOSSIP. 


THE Medical Council has brought to its close another session 
of laborious trifling; filling the pages of our unlucky weekly 
contemporaries with closely-printed reports, resolutions, and 
amendments, and doing nothing with the greatest possible 
amount of verbosity and display. As a matter of principle and 
plain public duty, we have already urged the admission of re- 
porters to the meetings ; but we cannot suggest to the profes- 
sion that we, or any one, can lose anything by the fact that 
these gentlemen are still pertinaciously excluded. 

The way in which the Medical Council deals with a question 
of importance is as follows:—A member of Council proposes 
a motion, to which, after it has been duly seconded, several 
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amendments are proposed also. The amendments are first 
negatived, and in due course the original motion is negatived 
hkewise. After each division somebody demands that the names 
of the majority and minority should be entered upon the minutes; 
Drs. A., B., and C. are therefore ‘‘ written down” upon one side 
or the other, and the question at issue remains precisely in its 
original condition. 

Not only in the ambition of being “ written down” does the 
Council sustain the character of a corporate Dogberry, but also, 
and even more completely, in its dealings with “‘ vagrom men,” 
represented for the nonce by recalcitrant examining bodies. 

“This 13 your charge; you shall comprehend all vagrom 
men. You are to bid any man stand, in the prince’s name. 

“How if a’ will not stand ?” 

“Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go; and pre- 
sently call the rest of the watch together, and thank God you 
are rid of aknave. . . . You are to call at all the ale- 
houses, and bid those that are drunk get them to bed.” 

“How if they will not ?” 

“ Why, then, let them alone till they are sober. If they make 
vou not then the better answer, you may say they are not the 
men you took them for.” 

"ONVELE cin?” 

“Tf you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by virtue of your 
office, to be no true man; and, for such kind of men, the less 
you meddle or make with them, why, the more is for your 
honesty.” 

“Tf we know him to be a thief, shall we not lay hands on 
him ?” 

“ Truly, by your office you may ; but, I think, they that touch 
pitch will be defiled. ‘The most peaceable way for you, if you 
do take a thief, is to let him show himself what he is, and steal 
out of your company.’* 

So far the parallel is complete; but the Council have still to 
master the principle, that “for the watch to babble and talk is 
not tolerable and not to be endured.” The Royal College of 
Surgeons have steadily refused adherence to the Council scheme 
of medical education, and the Council have neither had the 
courage to maintain their original position, nor the wisdom to 
recede from it with dignity. The College of Surgeons has taken 
the trouble to assign reasons for its decision, but we should 
suppose that no examining body will take this trouble for the 
future. At the first breath of opposition the Medical Convo- 
cation has collapsed like a punctured wind-bag. 


* Much Ado about Nothing, act iii, scene 3. 
002 
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The question of medical education has called forth a remark- 
able memorial from the medical staff of the Devon and Exeter 
Hospital, and a somewhat similar document from the Exeter 
Eye Infirmary. It appears that the unsettled state of the whole 
matter, and the promulgation of regulations that were at first 
expected to be enforced, have interfered with the supply of pupils 
and apprentices to these and similar institutions. ‘The medical 
officers, accustomed to derive considerable fees from these pupils, 
and the governors of hospitals, accustomed to get a great deal 
of dressing and dispensing done by them without payment, are 
very naturally dissatisfied ; and the memorials before us are in- 
tended to show that valuable educational power is likely to be 
wholly wasted. ‘The staff of the Devon and Exeter Hospital, 
with sarcasm not the less bitter for being apparently uninten- 
tional, impute to the Council ignorance of the habits of life and 
modes of practice of the great body of practitioners, and explain 
this ignorance by the “high position, social and professional,” 
of the councillors themselves. The memorialists proceed, in 
effect, to urge a return to the old system of medical education, 
as most calculated to form the “ practical and ready man ;” and 
they think that an early initiation into medical and surgical 
routine is more valuable than the general education that must 
be sacrificed in order to attain it. They refer to the expense of 
the new system, as a further objection to its general adoption ; 
and conclude with a paragraph which, being interpreted, means 
that if a student aspire to be a councillor by-and-bye, he ought 
certainly to receive a decent education ; but that, if his ambition 
be less aspiring, he may do very well without one. If he can 
spread blisters and draw teeth at fifteen, he will have no need of 
book-learning. : 

In former numbers of this journal we have so recently con- 
sidered this view of the educational question, that we need not 
now repeat ourselves. That the general status of the profession 
is lower than it ought to be, because the education of its mem- 
bers has been sacrificed to routine and cheapness, is, it seems to 
us, a mere truism ; and it is equally a truism to say that a more 
complete and scientific education would bring into the profession 
men more able to appreciate the complicated problems of life 
and disease, more removed from the considerations that influence 
the petty tradesman, and better furnished with the pecuniary 
means of waiting a reasonable time for success. Our present 
low standard has in no way operated more prejudicially than by 
its cheapness. Youths have been apprenticed to the neigh- 
bouring parish doctor by parents scarcely able to maintain them 
for three years at a hospital. As soon as qualified they have 
been left to fight their own way; and their struggles and com- 
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petitions, quite unavoidable under the circumstances, have tended 
to lower the tone of the whole medica! body, besides having 
exercised a most hurtful influence on medical remuneration. 
“Clubs” at three shillings a member, including middle-class 
tradesmen, and union appointments paying an average of three- 
farthings or three-halfpence a case, are only rendered possible by 
the action of the cheap education that finds favour in the West. 

In the suggested waste of Educational power there is perhaps 
some truth. But we consider the problem before us to be, not 
how quickly and cheaply a youth may be prepared to discharge, 
without disgraceful failure, the routine duties of general practice, 
but how he can be most thoroughly fitted for the varied and 
onerous responsibilities of medical and surgical life. We ap- 
prehend that the use of country hospitals as training schools 
might with great advantage follow after the metropolitan course 
of study. 

As at present constituted, country hospitals are rarely calcu- 
lated to lay a good foundation to the medical. character. They 
are seldom kept up to the high-water mark of science; and 
they are usually centres and hot-beds of professional vices. The 
members of the medical staff are almost always too much 
rivals in private to be cordial colleagues in their public practice ; 
they very generally owe their positions to birth, or marriage, 
or sect, or some influence altogether apart from fitness; and 
they find it necessary to maintain an attitude of passive resist- 
ance against the possible encroachments of their brethren 
without. Improvements in surgery are commonly resisted by 
obstructive colleagues, and petty jealousies reign supreme. 
During this present year we have visited a large county hospital, 
with four surgeons, distant more than a hundred miles from 
London, in which excision of the knee-joint has never, been 
performed. The surgeons say they do not like “ new fangles,” 
and they continue to amputate through the thigh, as their 
fathers did before them. We have visited another, of almost 
equal importance, in which no member of the staff had ever 
seen a laryngoscope; and we have visited a county eye infirmary 
of great repute, in which the ophthalmoscope was scarcely used 
at all, and never used efficiently, and in which no test-types or 
lenses were ever employed. Asthenopia was treated by solu- 
tions of caustic, and diagnosis of internal disease was left to 
the guess-work of ten years ago. Now these cases, although 
extreme, are not exceptional, and they indicate a moral atmo- 
sphere very bad for a young student. Practitioners must expect 
to meet with many of their brethren who are wanting in pro- 
fessional zeal; but the generous rivalry of metropolitan schools 
and teachers is a stimulus admirably calculated to awaken zeal 
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in pupils who have not been already subjected to unfavourable 
influences. Young men who go from a good school to a London 
hospital will regard the lessons of the latter from a different 
point of view from that of those who for four or five years have 
seen country magnates sacrifice the welfare of patients, and 
fall behind the progress of science, in order to snub professional 
rivals, and to indulge professional jealousies.. 

The Pharmacopeia is promised in the course of the coming 
autumn. . As if fearful that the results of their labours would 
not duly impress the public mind, the committee have placed 
upon record a statement of the number of meetings and attend- 
ance by which these results have been obtained. 

On a former occasion we inquired the meaning of “infamous 
conduct in a professional respect.” The question will be answered 
in time by a method of exclusion. By degrees we shall learn 
what is not infamous. One Mr. Jordan, who has been struck 
off the list of members of the Royal College of Surgeons, on 
account of his connexion with an exhibition of obscene wax- 
works, is still retained upon the register. The Council have been 
compelled, of course, to erase his surgical qualification; but 
they do not take any independent action in the matter. 

A variety of routine business has also been transacted, of no 
particular importance to anybody. The exclusion of reporters, 
carried by a considerable majority formerly, rested, this year, 
upon the casting vote of the president, and will doubtless be 
negatived in the next session. We shall then be able to judge, 
better than now, the reasons for the ludicrous uselessness of 
the Council. That it is too large for an executive, and too 
small for a deliberative body, is at once apparent. When the 
speeches of the various councillors are reported we may perhaps 
discover that the interests of rival boards and universities are 
so exactly balanced as to produce a dead lock; and that an 
efficient Council can only be obtained by a more fair and com- 
plete method of professional representation. 


The Governors of Bethlehem Hospital are desirous of emu- 
lating the notoriety of their brethren of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
and up to the present time their success has been most praise- 
worthy. Indeed, since the publication of our last number, the 
former have contrived to excite public odium to an extent almost 
equal to that educed by the more protracted self-willed folly of 
the latter. arly in the year, the Governors of St. Thomas's 
submitted to the Governors of Bethlebem proposals for obtaining 
the site of the latter hospital. St. Thomas's offered to purchase a 
fitting site for and build a new Bethlehem ata cost not exceeding 
150,0001,, or to pay Bethlehem that sum for the present site 
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and hospital. After dallying with this handsome proffer for 
some time, Bethlehem, to the amazement of all who had not 
reflected on the probability that its Governors might possibly 
be fabricated of the same material as those of St. Thomas’s, 
suddenly closed the negotiation; refusing to concur in any 
plan which should have for its first object an agreement as to 
the probable cost of a new Bethlehem, and resolving that no 
proposal for an exchange of sites could be entertained which 
was not based on an understanding that the whole cost of the 
removal of Bethlehem should be borne by St. Thomas’s! That 
is to say, that St. Thomas’s was to be permitted to carry out 
its proposition on the condition only of paying such unbounded 
costs as the whim or fancy of the Governors of Bethlehem might 
dictate! This was the notion of a business negotiation at Beth- 
lehem. Here, then, much to the mortification of St. Thomas’s 
and the disgrace of Bethlehem, the matter rested. St. Thomas’s 
eould not well complain, for she had been paid out in her own 
coin. Bethlehem had elected to do what St. Thomas’s had at 
first done, that is, to leave the real question at issue in the 
removal of the hospital, to wit, the most legitimate and best 
method of securing its objects, entirely out of consideration. 
The public fortunately think these objects of greater importance 
than the pitiful conceit of the Governors, and Bethlehem is not 
to be allowed, no more than St. 'Thomas’s, to settle matters 
according to her own peculiar prejudices, in utter forgetful- 
ness of the unfortunates she was created to give succour to. 
The Commissioners of Lunacy have interfered, and addressed 
the following letter to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department :— 
** Office of Commissioners in Lunacy, 
19, Whitehall-place, June 3. 

“Sir—The Commissioners in Lunacy have watched with much in- 
terest the proceedings and discussions which have for some time past 
been before the public in reference to the question of the purchase of 
Bethlehem Hospital by the Governors of St. Thomas’s, and the re- 
moyal of the first-named institution to a healthy and suitable locality 
in the neighbourhood of London. It was the earnest hope of the 
Commissioners that the protracted negotiations which have so long 
occupied the attention of the promoters and wellwishers of both those 
important and wealthy charities would ere this have eventuated in ar 
arrangement so desirable, and recommended by such obvious conside- 
rations of the great benefits which would thence be derived by the 
unfortunate objects of the respective institutions. 

“Tt is, however, with Bethlehem Hospital and its insane inmates 
that the Commissioners are specially concerned, and it is with the 
view, ere it be too late, of urging upon the Governors the expediency 
and duty of availing themselves of the present favourable opportunity 
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to give the insane the advantages of pure air and cheerful scenery, so ~ 
essential to health, mental and bodily, that the Commissioners are in- 
duced to address to Secretary Sir George Grey the present communi- 
cation 

“It has for many years been the opinion of the Board that the 
site of Bethlehem Hospital, as respects its limited extent and situa- 
tion in the centre of a dense and rapidly increasing population, is 
most unsuited to the due medical care and treatment of the insane, 
for whose sole benefit the administration of its ample property and 
income is intrusted to the Governors. Outdoor exercise and recrea- 
tion, and freedom from disturbance and observation, so indispensable 
to the proper treatment of insanity, especially in its earlier stages, 
require an ample extent of grounds and gardens within the bounda- 
ries of the institution. In all these respects Bethlehem Hospital is 
essentially defective, and the Commissioners are unwilling to believe 
that the Governors can have finally closed the door against the offer 
of an eligible site in the country, and within a convenient distance 
of London, of which they have it in their power now to avail 
themselves. 

‘“‘The views above expressed have always been entertained by the 
Commissioners, and were embodied in a communication to Mr. Secre- 
tary Walpole as far back as November, 1858; wherein, with refe- 
rence to a collateral question, the Commissioners adverted to the 
consistency of the opinion conveyed with the reasons they had ‘ given 
for suggesting the removal of Bethlehem Hospital from its present 
populous locality into the country.’ 

“lhe observations above made have been confined to the question 
of the site; a most important objection to Bethlehem Hospital, as a 
place for the treatment and cure of insanity, remains to be noticed— 
viz., the unfitness, according to modern opinions, of the building in 
respect to its construction and arrangements. ‘The general aspect of 
the hospital, externally and internally, notwithstanding the efforts 
made within the last few years to enliven the long corridors and day- 
rooms, cannot but exercise a depressing influence upon the inmates, 
whose means of outdoor exercise are so limited and inadequate. 
The Commissioners, in the case of asylums for pauper lunatics, 
would never sanction plans upon the principle of Bethlehem 
Hospital. 

“The new hospital, which the Commissioners still trust will be 
built in the country, will of course be constructed upon a plan em- 
bodying all the improvements suggested by modern experience and 
the advanced state of science. 

“The large funds at the disposal of the Governors confer upon them 
almost unprecedented means of improving the care and treatment of 
the insane, and consequently impose upon them, in an especial man- 
ner, the duty and responsibility of applying those funds in the manner 
best calculated to promote and extend the objects and benefits of the 
institution, which cannot be done upon the present site. ‘The oppor- 
tunity now offered to remove the hospital to a suitable rural locality 
may never occur again. 
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“Tt will be for Sir George Grey to consider in what way effect can 
be best given to the views which the Commissioners have thus en- 
deavoured to bring under special notice, and in the greatness and im- 
portance of which they doubt not he will concur. 


“Tam, &c., 
“'W. C. Sprine Ricz, Secretary. 
‘*H. Waddington, Esq., Home-office.” 


_ This letter was forwarded hy the Secretary of State to the 
Governors of Bethlehem, and was discussed by them in a meeting 
held on the 23rd June. The Governors were very irate at the 
interference, and said many foolish things singularly condemna- 
tory of the management of the hospital. The meeting, however, 
adjourned without coming to a decision as to what answer should 
be made to the Home Secretary, but a committee was appointed 
for the purpose of discussing the matter calmly. 

In the meantime the medical officers of St. Thomas’s have ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Governors of that hospital on the 
question of site. They name two as of first-rate excellence :— 
the site of Bethlehem, and a site about to be created opposite 
the Houses of Parliament, on the banks of the river, by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The latter site they unani- 
mously conclude to be the best of the two, and earnestly recom- 
mend it to the choice of the Governors. 


An effort is about to be made to convert the labour now lying 
dead in the cotton manufacturing districts to some good use. 
It is proposed, as far as possible, to find employment for the 
unoccupied operatives on some public works. ‘To ascertain the 
practicability of, and facilitate this object, the Government in- 
structed Mr. Robert Rawlinson, civil engineer, in May last, to 
visit the principal towns of Lancashire, and report on the works 
which might with advantage be instituted there. He was 
directed to inspect the towns and their suburbs; to ascertain 
the character of the drainage, and the quantity and quality of the 
water supplied ; the condition of the streets; the provision for 
parks and pleasure-grounds for the recreation of the inhabitants ; 
and the general sanitary arrangements of each locality. Mr. 
Rawlinson was also to form an opinion as to what works of 
utility, profit, or ornament, were capable of being executed; to 
make, as far as possible, an estimate in each case of the cost of 
such works; to lay his suggestions upon these points before the 
local authorities, and explain to them the beneficial results 
which might be obtained by carrying out the works, both in the 
improvement of the towns and in the employment of the dis- 
tressed operatives, at a fair rate of wages, which latter was “the 
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immediate and pressing object for which works of this nature 
were mainly to be undertaken.”» | 

Mr. Rawlinson, in a preliminary report, expresses himself 
favourably of the scheme. There are no towns in Lancashire 
which are not susceptible of great sanitary improvement, and 
upon which money might not be expended with much profit, 
present and prospective, to the population. Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Mr. Rawlinson informs us, would do well to disburse 
40,000/, on main sewers, additional water supply, road and 
street improvements, and a public park. Blackburn wants 
about twelve miles of main sewers, and twelve miles of streets 
completed, at a cost of some 70,000]. Oldham could very use- 
fully spend 100,000l. on sewers, street improvements, and a 
public park. Rochdale would benefit by an expenditure of 
70,0001., also on sewers, streets, and a park. The operatives 
must be supported, and a sound economy points out that in 
supporting them it is best not to let their labour lie idle, but to 
use it for the public good. We trust that the proposition to 
employ this labour on public works will prove every way 
feasible. 


The recent alarming outbreak of small-pox in the metropolis, 
it is to be hoped will lead to some more efficient legislative 
arrangements being made to secure trustworthy vaccination. 
There can be no doubt that the frequently recurring outbreaks 
of small-pox to which this country is subjected, are entirely 
due to the scandalously imperfect character of the provisions 
for public vaccination. The inquiries into this subject insti- 
tuted at the instance of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 
and published in his third and fourth annual reports, demon- . 
strate this fact. As an illustration of the imperfect system of 
public vaccination now in vogue in this country, it may be men- 
tioned that of 694 districts inspected, only 64 were found where 
the public vaccinator professed to follow regularly the plan of 
yaccination prescribed by his contract. The whole system of 
public vaccination requires to be revised and removed from the 
baneful control of parish authorities. 
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Art XII.—LITERARY RETROSPECT. 


A veERY able treatise,* from the pen of Dr. Harley, adds 
largely to our knowledge of the pathology and treatment of 
jaundice. 

The author begins by showing that jaundice is not a disease 
per se; but simply the most prominent symptom of several 
widely different pathological conditions, and in discussing it he 
limits himself entirely to the considerations of the opinions at 
present held by the more advanced of our pathologists ; the ob- 
ject of the monograph being, not to portray the views of others, 
but to give a brief exposé of the author's own views, and to point 
out how modern physiology and chemistry have not only thrown 
a new light on the pathology, but have also given us a clue to 
the successful treatment of the disease. 

He dwells on the means of distinguishing the various causes 
of jaundice one from another, knowing, as he says, that unless 
we have a clear appreciation of the cause, it is not only difficult, 
but even dangerous to treat the symptom. The injudicious 
administration of a remedy here may hasten the termination we 
most desire to retard. (p. 49.) 

The value of analysing the urine in the various forms of 
liver disease is carefully pointed out, for, as the author says, 
“jn jaundice, from suppression, the liver dces not secrete bile ; 
consequently, no bile-acids being formed, none can enter the 
circulation, and they are therefore not to be detected in the 
urine. In jaundice from obstruction, on the other hand, bile is 
secreted, and absorbed into the blood; and the bile-acids not 
being all transformed in the circulation, as Frerichs supposed, 
are eliminated by the kidneys, and appear in the urine, where 
they can be detected. The readiest mode by which the biliary 
acids may be detected is the following: to a couple of drachms 
of the suspected urine add a small fragment of loaf sugar, and 
afterwards pour slowly into the test-tube about a drachm of strong 
sulphuric acid. This should be done so as not to mix the two 
liquids. If biliary acids be present, there will be observed at 
the line of contact of the acid and urine—after standing for a few 
minutes—a deep purple hue. This result may be taken as a 
sure indication that the jaundice is due to obstructed bile- 
ducts.” (p. 61.) 


“Jaundice: its Pathology and Treatment. With the Application of Physio- 
logical Chemistr y to the Detection and Treatment of Diseases of the Liver and 
Pancreas.” By George Harley, M.D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
University College, London ; Assistant- “Physician to University College Hospital, 
&c, London; 1863. 8vo, Pp. 136. 
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Again, cancer in the liver may often be discovered by the pre- 
sence of melanine in the urine, for, as the author says, “‘ Four 
years ago (1858), Dr. Eiselt, of Prague, called attention to the 
fact, that in cases of melanotic cancer of the liver, melanine 
appears in the renal secretion. In jaundice, arising from mela- 
notic cancer of the liver, the recognition of the presence of 
melanine in the urine would be an important aid to the dia- 
gnosis. Care must be taken not to confound the dark olive-green 
urine, occasionally met with in other forms of jaundice, with the 
melanotic urine just described, or both patient and doctor may 
become unnecessarily alarmed.” (p. 68.) 

Jaundice may arise in the following manner :— 


FROM SUPPRESSION. 


Fright, Anxiety, Over mental 
HEMEL VAULON 1). ate eeed cate ke eee exertion, Concussion of 
( brain. 

Hepatitis, Direct violence, Dys- 

Congestion of Liver (active) . ahold Siskel py whee 
| Yellow Fever, Poison. 

| Heart _—_ disease, Pneumonia, 

Congestion of Liver (passive) . Pleurisy, Imperfect  circula- 
tion in the new-born. 

és - Cancer, Cirrhosis, Fatty and 

ae SO ee Amyloid Degenerations; Acute 
Sn ps eel ie and Chronic Atrophy. 


FROM OBSTRUCTION. 
Congenital deficiency of Duct. Small Ducts? Common Duct. 
Accidental Obstruction in ( Gall Stones, Hydatids, Foreign 
Course of Duct { bodies from Intestines. 
Pressure of Pregnant Uterus, 
Impacted Feces in Tranverse 
Colon, Organic Disease of 
Closure of outles . . . . Pancreas, or of neighbouring 
organs, Abscess in Head of 
Pancreas, Ulcer in Duode- 
num. 


Speaking of treatment, Dr. Harley observes: “ After what 
has been said regarding the pathology of jaundice, I need 
scarcely remark that the treatment must vary according to the 
kind of disorder we have to deal with. A line of treatment, 
found to be beneficial in one case of jaundice might prove very 
hurtful in another. For, as has been shown in the foregoing 
pages, jaundice from suppression and jaundice from obstruction 
are, it might be said, two entirely different diseases, with only 
the symptoms of yellow skin, high coloured urine, and pipe-clay 
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stools in common. ‘The success of our treatment will therefore 
depend on our powers of diagnosis.” |. (p. 101.) 

The benefit of mercury in cases of diseases of the liver cannot, 
Dr. Harley thinks, be denied; but the injudicious employment 
of this drug in cases of jaundice has frequently been followed by 
the most disastrous results. There was atime when mercury 
was administered in all cases of jaundice, irrespective of their 
cause: now, however, men are fortunately becoming more careful 
in the employment of this drug. But there is still a mistaken 
notion regarding the therapeutical action of mercurial prepara- 
tions. It was at one time thought that they stimulated the 
liver to secrete bile, and now since physiology has shown that 
they possess no such action, many have gone to the opposite 
extreme, and declared, that if mercurials do not stimulate the 
liver to secrete bile, their benetit in hepatic disease has been 
a delusion. 

The action of mercurials seems to be this—“ mercury is a 
powerful antiphlogistic ; it reduces the volume of the blood by 
its purgative properties, and it impoverishes the blood by its 
direct action on the red corpuscles. It has been poetically said, -. 
by Dr. Watson, that mercury can blanch the rosy cheek to the 
white of the lily; and nothing is more true, for in experiments 
on animals, I have found the prolonged use of mercury reduce 
the red blood corpuscles to a minimum.” (p. 103.) 

After detailing the best treatment to adopt in cases of gall 
stones, the author says of podophyllin, “In cases of feeble 
liver, where there is an insufficient secretion of bile, from want of 
nervous power, podophyllin is decidedly of service, for in such. 
cases mercury is, of course, counter-indicated. Moreover, 
podophyllin can be advantageously combined with vegetable 
tonics, and, when given along with gentian or quinine, forms 
an admirable hepatic stimulant in some of the cases usually 
denominated torpid liver. I cannot refrain from making a few 
remarks on what I consider the injudicious employment of 
podophyllin. In cases of jaundice, for example, podophyllin 
is at one and the same time the bane and the antidote. The 
bane in all cases of jaundice from obstruction, the antidote in 
a few cases of jaundice from suppression.” (p. 113.) 

Lastly, in cases of liver disease, where patients are graduaily 
becoming emaciated and exhausted from the absence of the 
biliary secretion from the digestive caual, the author recom- 
mends supplying artificially the place of the absent bile in the 
digestive process. Not, however, in the way usually adopted, 
of giving inspissated bile along with the food; a method of 
treatment which originated ere modern physiology rent the veil 
of therapeutical empiricism; but by giving purified -bile, pre- 
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pared according to the author's process, in order that it may 
retain all its essential digestive properties, at the end of stomachal 
digestion ; when it will, as in the healthy organism, act on the 
chyme at the proper moment, and thereby render it fit for 
absorption. In order still further to ensure the action of the 
bile being delayed until the food is in a condition favourable to 
its action, that is to say, until it is ready to pass from the 
stomach into the duodenum, he has had the bile, as above 
prepared, put into capsules, which are not readily acted on by 
the gastric juice. The capsules not only preserve the active 
properties of the bile for an almost indefinite period, but they 
have the advantage of most effectually preventing the patient 
tasting the remedy. : 

Ina final note the author states: “Itis not alone in cases of 
jaundice that the prepared bile may be of service, but also in 
the various forms of duodenal dyspepsia, so common among the 
literary classes, consequent upon either a deficient quantity, or 
an abnormal quality of bile.” 

We commend this treatise to our readers: it should find a 
place in every practitioner’s library. 


The Registrar-General, in his Report for 1861,* points out 
an easy way of remembering the pregress of population in 
Englend in the last quarter of a century. Each quinquennial 
period, it would appear, added a million or a little more to the 
account. In 1836-40 the population was rising through its 
16th million; in 1841-45 through its 17th; in 1846-50 through 
its 18th; in 1851-55 through its 19th; andin 1856-60 through 
its 20th. In the middle of 1861 it was estimated to have reached. 
20,119,496. 

The vital statistics of 1861 may be thus summed up :— 
There were fewer marriages than in either of the two previous 
years; the births were more numerous than they had ever 
been in England; and though the year was healthy, the mor- 
tality was greater than it had been in 1860, which was still 
healthier. 

We cull a few details from this brimming report. Of Loo 
men and 100 women who were married, 75 of the former and 
65 of the latter wrote their names in the registers. London, 
both with men and women, stands highest in an educational 
comparison, based on the mark-test of signatures of persons 
marrying. The greatest amount of ignorance in the elementary 
art of writing is found in the following counties, where the pro- 
portion of marrying men fell below 70 per cent. :—Berks, Herts, 


* Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England. 
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Bucks, Huntingdon, Bedford, Cambridge, Essex, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Wilts, Cornwall, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Monmouth, and 
North and South Wales. In the Welsh division, which in- 
cludes Monmouth, the proportion ranged as low as 60 and 65. 
Generally the men in the northern counties have received more 
education than those in the southern. In Sussex, Berks, Herts, 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and a few other counties, the women 
are better educated than the men; but in the northern portion 
of the kingdom this anomaly is not observed. Itis avery grave 
fact that the women are not better educated in Lancashire than 
they are in North Wales. 

Of every 100 births an wedlock and out of wedlock, 6°3 
belonged to the latter category. In London the proportion of 
the illegitimate was only 4°4 per cent.; in Norfolk it was 10°3 ; 
in Westmoreland (a well-educated county, where men and 
women can write their names), it was 10°6; in Cumberland 11°2. 
In Monmouth and Waies, where education is bad, the proportion 
of illegitimate births was 6 or 7 per cent. 

The mortality was below the average in all the counties, with 
the exception of those that follow :—Bucks, Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridge, Suffolk, Norfolk, Salop, East and North Ridings of 
York, Northumberland, Cumberland, and North Wales. If 
equal numbers living of the sexes are taken, the deaths of 
males were in proportion to those of females, as 110 to 100. 
But in the population as actually constituted, the females have 
a great preponderance, and the deaths of males were 104 to 100. 
The death-rate was 2°163 per cent. The mean death-rate of 
1852-61 was 2°221. 

In the ten years, 1840-9, the mean rate of mortality in 
London was 2°51 per cent.; in the subsequent decenneum, 
1850-9, it fell to 2°36 per cent. “ It is still more satisfactory to 
observe that the rate of mortality in each of the last three years, 
1859-61, has been less than the lower of the two rates that 
have just been mentioned. If the mortality of London were 
confined permanently within the limit represented by the mean 
rate of the last three years, the effect of that reduction would 
be that more than 4000 persons would survive annually, whose 
lives would drop under the mean rate derived from the twenty 
years 1840-49. And if measures that have been already 
adopted are not relaxed, the amount of benefit will be increased, 
as the population that is the subject of it is increased. But a 
higher standard of health than any which the present tables 
show is possible, and, it may be hoped, will be attained.” 

The four prevailing diseases of the year were typhoid fever, 
cholera, diarrhoea, and dysentery. 

_ In Dr. Farr’s letter on the “ Causes of Death,” appended to 
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the Report, attention is directed particularly to deaths from burns 
and scalds. No less than 3053 persons (1620 males and 1433 
females) died from these causes in 1861; and in the fourteen 
years (1848-61), 39,927 individuals were burnt alive or scalded 
to death in England! Of this latter number 2958 were boys 
and 4982 girls, from five to ten years of age. “The Druidical 
sacrifices,” writes Dr. Farr, “the, fires of Moloch, the Inqui- 
sition, the fires of Smithfield, the burnings of witches in the 
Middle Ages, and the immolation of widows in India, naturally 
excite horror in the present age. ‘They admit of no historical 
palliation. Still it is evident that the lives were offered up mis- 
takenly with a view to the removal of evil, and that the sacrifices 
were sanctioned by the religion or superstition of the age and 
people. The deaths by burning in England are ascribed to 
accidents, but they are none the less dreadful on that account, 
particularly when it is considered that the victims are often as 
unnecessarily exposed as moths to the flames in which they 
perish. A special inquiry into the circumstances of the accidents 
by fire and by scalding water might suggest means by which 
they might be effectually prevented ; in the meantime, the fol- 
lowing points deserve immediate attention :—1. Open fires, 
lights, and kettles of hot water, should be surrounded by good 
guards. This precaution is of capital importance. 2. Children, 
and young people, and old women, should be systematically 
taught the danger of fire. 3. The dresses of young children and 
old women should be made as much as possible of worsted or 
wool, which will protect them against cold as well as against ~ 
fire. 4. The muslin dresses and cotton and linen clothes might 
very properly be starched with the chemical materials which are 
found by experience to render them, to a certain extent, incom- 
bustible. 5. Private houses should all be provided, on each 
floor of the sleeping apartments, with the means of escape in 
the event of the lower apartments taking fire during the night. 
Especial provision to be made for women and children. 6. Fire- 
works, powder-works, and chemical manufactories require special 
precaution. 7. Persons falling asleep near the fire, or near lights, 
(a) in a state of intoxication, or (b) in fits, are frequently burnt 
to death. 8. Young children drink scalding water out of the 
spout of the tea-kettle. ‘This happens often in the lower classes, 
when the mother is out at work, and the young children are left 
at home alone. The means of obviating this danger are evident. 
g. Special arrangements are, it is scarcely necessary to ‘add, 
required for preventing the explosions of mines or of steam- 
engines.” 


The fourth detailed Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
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for Scotland* refers to the year 1858. This is the fourth of 
these detailed reports which has been published since the begin- 
ning of 1861. At the same rate of production, in two or three 
years more, Dr. Stark will have made up the formidable arrears 
in the Scotch Register House. In 1858, Scotland was suffering 
from depression of trade, consequent upon the great bank 
failures of November and December, 1857. Much distress pre- 
vailed among the manufacturing and mining population, and all 
classes suffered more or less. As a result the marriages ex- 
hibited a great decrease, and the mortality rose higher than it 
had been during the three previous years. The births, not being 
under the same agencies, were in full proportion. 

The births were in the proportion of 345 to every 10,000 of the 
estimated population of that year. This was considerably above 
the English birth-rate of the same year, which was in the propor- 
tion of 336 in every 10,000 of the estimated population. ‘“Ifwe 
compare the birth-rates of Scotland and England for the years 
18.56, 1857, and 1858, the same result is arrived at, viz., that the 
Scottish birth-rate is rather higher than the English, the mean 
annual birth-rate of England for that period having been 342 
births in every 10,000 persons, while the Scottish was 344 in a 
like population. This is an extremely curious result, inasmuch 
as the proportion of marriages in Scotland is so much lower 
than it isin England.” ‘The report contains many facts illus- 
trative of the remarkable phenomena presented by illegitimacy 
in Scotland. 

The proportion of marriages in 1858 was in Scotland 652 in 
every 100,000 population ; in England, 805. The average 
marriage-rate of England is 820 in every 100,000 population ; 
of Scotland, for the four years, 1855-58, it was about 679. 

The mortality in Scotland in 1858 was in the proportion of 
211 in every 10,000 population; in England it was 230. The 
mean annual mortality for Scotland in the four years 185 5-58, 
was 208 in 10,000 population ; in England, in the same period, 
2,20. 

The influence of towns in augmenting mortality is brought 
out in the clearest light in the detailed examination of the 
mortality returns, and it is shown that this influence affects 
people of all ages. ‘The facts clearly establish” (says the 
Report) “that it is not the more unhealthy occupations 
nor the vices of a town, nor the abuse of intoxicating liquors or 
of tobacco, which cause the higher mortality in the town; but 
that it is something which affects every resident at every age— 





* Fourth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
“riages in Scotland. 
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ay, even the nursing infant more powerfully than the adult.” In 
1858 the proportion of persons who died in the insular dis- 
tricts of Scotland was 146 in every 10,000 population; in the 
Mainland Rural districts, 180; while in the Town districts the 


proportion rose to 269, or nearly double the rate of the insular 
districts. 


The Epidemiological Society completes the first volume of 
its Transactions by the publication of a third part.* ‘This part 
contains the report of the Council for the year 1861-2, and a 
report on Epidemics in 1860-61, by the late Dr. J. O. MeWil- 
liam. A paper “ On an Indian Remedy for Small-pox,” by 
Mr. H. Chalmer Miles, Assistant-Surgeon, R.A., refers to the 
Sarracenia Purpurea, or Indian pitcher plant. The Indian 
fame of this plant in the treatment of small-pox, was first made 
known by Mr. Miles to the Epidemiological Society. At first 
the nature of the plant was not known, and the specimens sub- 
mitted to the Society were insufficient to enable an opinion to 
be formed of its character. Subsequently, after considerable 
difficulty, Mr. Miles procured other portions of the plant than 
those actually used medicinally, and it proved to be the Sarra- 
cenia Purpurea. A series of experiments, made by Mr. Marson, 
of the Small-pox Hospital, at the request of the Epidemiological 
Society, and which have recently been submitted to the Society, 
seem to demonstrate that the drug is inert, and its Indian repu- 
tation a vain imagination. <A paper by Dr. Archibald Smith, 
“On the Spotted Hemorrhagic Yellow Fever of the Peruvian 
Andes in 1853-57, 1s of great interest and importance. Mr. 
J.N. Radcliffe, one of the honorary secretaries of the Society, 
discusses the facts connected with the early history of the recent 
epidemic of Diphtheria ; and Dr. Robert Elhot offers certain sug- 
gestions on the diseases and injuries of artisans and labourers 
traceable to their respective occupations. Other papers found in 
the part, are a “ History of an Outbreak of Fever at Over Darwen 
in the autumn of 1861,” by Dr. E. Headlam Greenhow; “‘ Notes on 
the recent prevalence of Yellow Fever in several of her Majesty's 
ships on the West India station; and the recent introduction of 
the disease into the port of Halifax, with remarks on the climate, 
&e., of Halifax,” by Dr. Slayter, Health Officer of the Port; 
“On the Vital Statistics of Tasmania” in 1861, by Dr. Swar- 
beck Hall, of Hobart Town; ‘Note on Diphtheria in Peru,” 
by Dr. Archibald Smith; “On Dr. A. Hirsch’s Handbook of 
Historico-Geographical Pathology,” by Dr. Hermann Weber; 


* Transactions of the Epidemiological Society of London. Vol. i., part iii. 
London, 8vo. pp. 175. 
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and a Report on Epidemics in 1861-2, in two parts; the first 
being devoted to an account of the geography of certain epi- 
demics abroad, by Dr. Gavin Milroy; the second, to the state 
of Epidemic, Epizootic, and Epiphytic disease in Great Britain, 
by Mr. J. N. Radcliffe. The report refers to the twelve months 
from the 1st October, 1861, to the 1st October, 1862. The 
following is Mr. Radcliffe’s summary of the state of health in 
Great Britain within this period :— 


-“ Reviewing the whole of the twelve months, the following results 
are arrived at :— 

“The health status of the English population,as estimated from the 
unusually low rate of mortality throughout the year, was generally 
good, notwithstanding the dearness of provisions and the excessive 
amount of pauperism. “The health status of the Scottish population 
was remarkably inferior to its average condition, as shown by the 
large amount of sickness prevalent in the last quarter of 1861, and 
the higher rate of mortality since the commencement of the present 

ear. 

“ It is well to mark, however, that the average death-rate of Scot- 
land is below that of England. Thus, during the six years 1855-60, 
the annual proportion of deaths in England was 219 per 10,000 popu- 
lation ; during the same period in Scotland the proportion was 208. 

“The high range of temperature during the wintermonths, and low 
range during the summer, in England, exercised a favourable influence 
over the health, notwithstanding much variableness of the weather 
and wetness. In Scotland the same conditions of temperature and 
weather existed, but to an exaggerated extent; and the great changes 
which were experienced, and especially the undue humidity of the 
atmosphere, were apparently the chief fostering causes of the influ- 
enza and throat affections, which seem to have been more common 
than in England. 

“The epidemic diseases most prevalent in England were continued 
fever, scarlatina, measles, diphtheria, whooping-cough, and small-pox. 
‘In Scotland the same diseases, with the exception of small-pox, and in 
addition and more particularly sore-throat, often assuming a diph- 
theric character, and accompanied by diphtheria, played the chief part 
in the epidemiology of the year. 

“ In both parts of the kingdom continued fever prevailed most com- 
monly in the autumn quarter of 1861 ; and in England the affection 
would appear to have been more general in the northern districts. In 
both countries, also, scarlatina was widely prevalent in the northern 
counties in the last quarter of 1861; in both countries the disease 
has shown itself more active in the southern counties in the quarter 
last past. 

“ Measles prevailed extensively, and in some instances very fatally, 
in the winter quarter, in England, and, so far as may be judged from 
the data, chiefly in the two opposite extremities of the kingdom; 
in Scotland the disease appears to have been most prevalent in the 
spring and summer quarters of the present year. 

Dak ae 
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“Diphtheria in England wasprincipally fatal in the autumn quarter, 
but it has prevailed more or less in every registration district during 
the twelve months. In Scotland the disease, together with sore- 
throat, appears to have been epidemic throughout the year. 

“ Whooping-cough was widely prevalent in Hngland during the 
autumn and winter quarters; in Scotland during the winter and 
spring. 

Me iifterita was epidemic in Scotland in the first half of the year. 

“ Finally, small-pox broke out in many districts of England, but 
more especially in the Eastern, and South-Western and Northern 
Counties, and in Yorkshire. 

“None ofthe outbreaks of the diseases referred to as occurring in 
England, at any time during the twelve months assumed what may 
be termed general proportions: they were emphatically local irrup- 
tions. But the dispersion of the various maladies, or of their centres 
of manifestation over the kingdom; the cropping-out or exaggera- 
tion in different localities ; and the effects apparently exercised upon 
the sickness and mortality of different districts without heightening 
that of the whole kingdom above the average, present a study of no 
ordinary interest. From this study we are probably justified in 
concluding that it is in dealing with these local outbreaks of disease, 
and the conditions on which they depend in ordinary periods, that 
our best chance consists of warding off the wider spread and more 
deadly outbreaks of extraordinary periods. 

“The detailed mortuary returns of Scotland extend as yet only to 
the year 1857; but the returns for England are brought down to 
1860. From the latter, then, we may obtain information as to the 
status of the epidemic diseases referred to, in this country, almost 
immediately preceding the period I have discussed. 

“Since 1857 the mortality from continuedfever has slowly declined. 
In that year the deaths from this cause were 19'016; in 1860 they 
amounted to 13°012. 

“In 1855 the mortality from scarlatina was 17°314. In 1856-57 
the number of deaths from this disease fell considerably; in the latter 
year the mortality being 12°646. The year following the number of 
deaths increased enormously, becoming well-nigh doubled—the 
amount being no less than 23°711. In 1859 the number fell to 
19°310; and in 1860 it became as low as 9°305. Prior to 1855 
deaths from scarlatina, cynanche maligna, and diphtheria, are not 
separated in the Registrar-General’s reports. Whether the detailed 
reports of the Registrar-General will show an increase of the mor- 
tality in England from scarlatina during 1861 and 1862 as great 
as has occurred in London, cannot be predicted. It 1s certain, how- 
ever, that the activity of searlet-fever has been considerabled in many 
parts of the kingdom. 

“The deaths from eynanche maligna in 1855 ajinaaen to 199; in 
1858 to 1770. In 1860 the mortality from the disease had decreased 
to 376. 

¥ he mortality from measles was largely augmented in 1858, and 
there was a steady increase in the number of deaths from the disease 
in the two subsequent years. 
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“The deaths registered from diphtheria in 1855 numbered 186 ; in 

i 59: 9587. In 1860, the mortality from this disease had decreased 
pisar 2. 

Ri The mortality from whooping-cough in 1860 was the lowest since 
1852. 

“The mortality from small-pox had declined from 6460 in 1858 
to 2749 in 1860. 

“The reduced rate of mortality throughout England which occurred 
in 1860, was chiefly due, Dr. Farr remarks, to the decline of the 
number of deaths from scarlatina, diphtheria, and diarrhea. The 
decrease in the deaths from small-pox, erysipelas, and cholera, also 
contributed to the favourable result.” 


A second edition of Mr. Charles Bray’s work on the “ Phi- 
losophy of Necessity’* lies before us. The object of the author, 
as stated in the introduction, is to pursue the inductive method 
of inquiry in investigating the nature of man, his place in 
creation, the character of his mind, and particularly to trace to 
its legitimate consequences the doctrine of philosophical neces- 
sity, which the connexion between cause and effect implies. 
He would show that the mind of man is not an exception to 
nature's other works ; that, like everything else, it has received 
a determinate character ; that all our knowledge of it is precisely 
of the same kind as that of material things, and consists in the 
observation of its order of action, or of the relation of cause and 
effect. ‘his is a truth which, although acknowledged by many 
writers, has never yet been made of sufficient importance in the 
science of Mental and Moral Philosophy. It has either been con- 
sidered as a mere abstract of no practical use, or else avoided and 
stifled as leading to fatalism, and otherwise dangerous in its ten- 
dency. But be hopes to beable to show, on the contrary, that upon 
this truth alone, however it may be said to militate against man’s 
free-will or accountability, in some acceptation of the terms, our 
educational and political systems can be properly based in 
accordance with the nature of the being to be educated and 
governed. Ifin setting a steam-engine to work, the engineer 
were to leave much to free-will, the work would be but badly 
performed. -So, as relates to man, if in our educational systems, 
the causes are inadequate to the intellectual and moral results 
we derive, his free-will will not supply the deficiency. (p. 6.) 

Mr. Curling publishes a third edition of his valuable work on 
Diseases of the Rectum.t Eight new chapters are added to the 


* The Philosophy of Necessity; or Natural Law as applicable to Moral, 
Mental, and Social Science. By Charles Bray. Second Edition, Revised. 
London. 8vo, pp. 446. 

+ Observations on the Diseases of the Rectum. By T. B. Curling, F.R.S., 
Surgeon to the London Hospital. Third Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 
London, 8vo. pp. 232. 
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work, and a great part re-written. The subjects comprised in 
the new chapters are nervous affections of the rectum, the villous 
tumour, epithelial cancer of the anus and rectum, atony of the 
rectum, organic contraction of the anus, and operations for their 
relief, congenital imperfections of the anus and rectum, and 
colotomy in cases of imperforation. 

A second edition of Dr. Hassall’s work on the Urine* will 
be warmly welcomed. The work is in every respect a new one, 
and from its handy size, yet comprehensive character, is admir- 
ably adapted foruse. Not the least of its merits is a profusion 
of illustrations, coloured, when requisite, by the hand. 


WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE QUARTER. 


1. Medicine. 


BaRKER.—On Malaria and Miasmata, and their influence in the production of 
Typhus and Typhoid Fevers, Cholera, and the Exanthemata : founded on 
the Fothergilhan Prize Essay for 1859. By Thomas Herbert Barker, 
M.D., F.R.S., Edin. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Brate.—The Stomach Medically and Morally Considered: Lectures delivered 
at the St. Martin’s Library Reading-room. By Lionel J. Beale, M.R.C.S. 
Fcap. 8vo, sewed ts. 

pip sri gt ey Researches. By John Davy, M.D., F.R.S.  8vo, 
cloth. 15s. 

EpmpEMIOLoGicaL Soctuty.—Transactions of the Epidemiological Society of 
London. Part III. (completing the First Volume.) 8vo, sewed, 53s. 

FuLieR.— Diseases of the Heart and Great Vessels: their Pathology, Phy- 
sical Diagnosis, Symptoms, and Treatment. By H. W. Fuller, M.D. 
Cantab., F.R.C.P. Lond. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Graves.—Studies in Physiology and Medicine. By Robert James Graves, 
M.D., F.R.S. Edited by William Stokes, M.D. With Portrait and 
Memoir. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Har.ey.—Jaundice: its Pathology and Treatment. With the Application 
of Physiological Chemistry to the Detection and Treatment of Diseases 
of the Liver and Pancreas. By George Harley, M.D. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Hassatu.—The Urine in Health and Disease: being an Exposition of the 
Composition of the Urine, and of the Pathology and Treatment of 
Urinary and Renal Disorders, Second Edition, considerably enlarged, 
with 79 Engravings (23 coloured). By A. H. Hassall, M.D. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 

LzareD.—Imperfect Digestion: its Causes and Treatment. By Arthur 
Leared, M.D. Third Edition. Fecap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Lee.—The Baths of Germany. By Edwin Lee, M.D. Fourth Edition. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Lzrr.—The Baths of Nassau. By Edwin Lee, M.D. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


* The Urine in Health and Disease: being an Exposition of the Composition 
of the Urine, and of the Pathology and Treatment of Urinary and Renal Dis- 
orders. By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. London. Second Edition, small 8vo. 
pp. 416. MS a 
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OxssTETRICAL SocieTy.—Transactions of the Obstetrical Society of London, 
Vol. LV., for the year 1862. With a List of Officers, Fellows, &c. 
With Plates. 8vo, 15s. 

Routu.—Infant Feeding, and its Influence on Life; or, the Causes and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality. By Charles H. Routh, M.D. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Smita.—On Human Entozoa; comprising the Description of the Different 
Species of Worms found in the Intestines and other Parts of the Human 
Body, and the Pathology and Treatment of the various Affections pro- 
duced by their presence. To which is added a Glossary of the Principal 
Terms employed. By W. Abbots Smith, M.D. 8vo, 6s. 

SneLLon.—Test-Types for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 
By H. Snellon. 8vo, 4s. 

Squrre.—The Pharmacopeeias of Thirteen of the London Hospitals, arranged 
in Groups for Easy Reference and Comparison. By Peter Squire. 
16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Squire —On Pepsine. By M. Boudault. Translated by W. Stevens Squire, 
Ph.D., F.C.S. Third Edition. 6d. 

Town iey.— Parturition Without Pain or Loss of Consciousness. By James 
Townley, M.R.C.P., Edin. Third Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


2. SUrgery. 


Asuton.—On the Diseases, Injuries, and Malformations of the Rectum and 
aoe By T. J. Ashton. With Engravings. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. 

BaRwELu.—On the Cure of Club-foot without Cutting Tendons, and on Cer- 
tain New Methods of Treating other Deformities. By Richard Barwell, 
F.R.C.S. With Seventeen Engravings, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Crarx.—Outlines of Surgery: being an Epitome of the Lectures on the 
Principles and Practice of Surgery delivered at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
By F. Le Gros Clark, F.R.C.S.  Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Haveuton.—Outlines of a New Theory of Muscular Action. By the Rev. 
Samuel Haughton, M.D. Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. 

Hoce.—A Manual of Ophthalmoscopic Surgery: being a Puactical Treatise 
on the Use of the Ophthalmoscope in Diseases of the Hye. By Jabez 
Hogg. With Coloured Plates. Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 

Hunt.—Guide to the Treatment of the Diseases of the Skin; with Sugges- 
tions for their Prevention. For the Use of the Student and General 
Practitioner. Illustrated by Cases. By Thomas Hunt, F.R.C.S. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Tuompson.—Practical Lithotomy and Lithotrity; or, an Inquiry into the 
Best Modes of Removing Stone from the Bladder. By Henry Thomp- 
son, F.R.C.S. With numerous Engravings, 8vo, cloth, gs. 

Woop.—On Rupture, Inguinal, Crural, and Umbilical; the Anatomy, 
Pathology, Diagnosis, Cause, and Prevention; with New Methods of 
effecting a Radical and Permanent Cure; embodying the Jacksonian 
Prize Essay of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, for 186r. By 


John Wood, F.R.C.S. Eng. With numerous Illustrations by Bags. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


3. Chemistry. 


Bucxmaster.—Elements of Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. By’J. C. 
Buckmaster. Second Edition, enlarged. 18mo, cloth, sewed, 3s. 
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Noap.—Manual of Chemical Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative. For 


the Use of Students. Part I., Qualitative. By Henry M. Noad, Ph. D., 

_ FERS. F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Kemp.—A Description of certain Dry Processes in Photography, specially 
adapted to the Use of the Tourist; with Supplementary Notice of 
Plans useful to the Scientific Traveller and Missionary. By George 
Kemp, M.D. Small 8vo, sewed, 2s. 


FOREIGN MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


OvrR Retrospect of current Foreign Medico-Psychological Literature 
embraces the following subjects :— 


1. The Colonization of the Insane. 
2. Suicide in Bavaria, 
3. On Muscular Hallucinations. 


1.—Discussion on the Colonization of the Insane——tIn the 
Parisian Medico-Psychological Society. 


M. GrrARD DE CAILLEUX, in opening the discussion, contended that 
the study of insanity, and the treatment suitable to it, depends now, 
as formerly, upon two kinds of indications which it was necessary to 
fulfil. That these indications were physical and moral, and that the 
best treatment pointed out by science certainly consists in the indi- 
vidual treatment of the insane, but that the necessity for economy 
rendered it necessary to recur to the construction of asylums. 
Scientific investigation has brought out the utility of making a dis- 
tinction between the insane who are able to live together, those 
whose violence affects others injuriously, and those whose excessive 
impressionability is governed by eccentricities and impulses which 
they are unable to resist. Hence arises a new order of indications— 
that of isolating these two last classes from patients under tne 
most favourable conditions for treatment. These again should be 
placed not amongst men uncultivated and interested in their em- 
ployment, but in a family where education and instruction have 
elevated the character and developed the intelligence. It is in this 
way that we have thought it would be advantageous to scatter the 
insane in cottages, under the direction of a physician who would 
be content to live an isolated life, and devote himself, notwithstanding 
the small remuneration, to the treatment of mental disease. There 
would also require to be associated with him some simple laborious 
and industrious families under his direction. ’ 

M. Moreau (de Tours) on rising, after some preliminary remarks, 
pointed out that it was not the radical insufficiency of asylum ac- 
commodation which originated the idea of colonization, but a 
profound examination of the scientific principles realized at Gheel. 
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Besides, by colonization he meant the system of a pure colony as 
carried out in Belgium, and not that kind of compromise which he 
had no repugnance to accept, though only as a kind of transition 
_ between the old and new system. And here he would inquire to what 
reduces itself all the exigencies required by the position of the insane ? 
It is to heal him if he is curable, and if he is incurable to place him 
in the most advantageous hygienic conditions, and to create for him, 
so far as it is consistent with his own safety and that of others, a 
life similar to that he enjoyedin health. The first of these necessities 
might be accomplished in old asylums ; but we cannot carry out the 
second, for just as much as the atmosphere, speaking physically 
and morally, in our great asylums is unfavourable, so much the more 
pure and vivifying is it in the bosom of a family in which the 
patient finds all those incessant cares, attention, and counsel, in a 
word, all that M. le Dr. Bulcken so justly denominates, the patronage 
Jamilial. And in regard to work, in his opinion it is only in a colony 
we can derive all the advantages from it; for when the disease is 
acute, there is for each patient not only an attendant, but a com- 
panion, who, in watching over him, executes the same labour as him- 
self. This, however, cannot be the case where there are six hundred 
patients ; and during the. twenty years M. Moreau spent at Bicétre, 
he observed when the disease was of recent date there was a repug- 
nance to labour, whilst the chronic insane could not be got to joinin 
-it. But in the colonial system these difficulties disappear, for the 
patient is a member of the family, and can be got to take part in 
the work, by which he accumulates a small purse which he sets apart 
for his own necessities. ‘There is thus a removal from the monotony 
of an hospital where patients are subjected to occupations they feel 
they have no taste for; and besides, in a colony there are greater 
sources of amusement, one of the most active agents in cure, and 
amongst which we may enumerate the visits of friends, family fétes, 
going to fairs, markets, &c. But it has been thought in a colony 
medical treatment is impossible, from the difficulty of visiting the 
patients so frequently as they ought to be. This objection, how- 
ever, is only specious, for the curable can never be so numerous 
but they may be seen when necessary. The second class, those who 
have a small chance of cure, may be placed in a more eccentric zone, 
but still within reach of the medical staff; whilst the third class, 
those who require to be watched but not treated, may be placed at 
a greater distance, but never too far to prevent being visited once 
or twice, or oftener, each week. Matters being thus arranged, the 
colonial system appears exempt from inconvenience, when we add 
that the nurse, in cases of acute disease, sends the patient to the 
infirmary or central asylum. This infirmary, which all who have 
visited Gheel have recognised the necessity of, is destined to receive 
temporarily the recent arrivals in the colony, and those suffering from 
acute mania and recurrent attacks of insanity. Itis, as it were, the 
completion of the system, for which he did not fear to express his 
warmest sympathies. As to the establishment of the colonial system 
in France it appears perfectly possible; and though the objection of 
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the difference of character in the nation has been raised, this does 
not seem to require a serious refutation; for what time, chance, 
vitality have done in a neighbouring country, science and the will 
of enlightened men may be able to accomplish in this ; and he persisted 
in believing that the creation in any country whatever of an estab- 
lishment like that of Belgium would not meet with any serious 
obstaclese 

M. Billod, in bearing testimony to the exactness of M. Falret’s 
report, said, that if he had passed through Gheel by chance, he would 
not have been aware of its peculiar characteristic, though he was 
struck with its mournfully silent aspect, which could not render the 
residence of the insane in it more pleasant than in an asylum. The 
reason of this further investigation seemed explained to him. The 
insane, in fact, do not enjoy the unlimited liberty represented; the 
nurses, feeling not only their own responsibility, but that of the 
entire colony, leave the patients to themselves anything but willingly ; 
whilst kept at home by their occupations, they cannot take their 
charges to walk, which is all the more necessary as they do not live 
in the most favourable hygienic conditions. The patients thus be- 
come sedentary in their habits, and the order which reigns in the 
~ colony depends upon conditions more or less restrictive, and 

these conditions, combined with the infirmary, approximates its 
organization to that of an asylum, constituting, if not an abandon- 
ment of the colonial system, at least a concession to the opposite ~ 
one. 

The adoption of the “ patronage familial ’’ system, he believed to be 
impossible, for two reasons :—first, because in so sceptical and posi- 
tive an age we want the requisite amount of faith, its fundamental 
condition ; and second, from the apprehension the insane inspire, 
they are generally surrounded by distrust, and continue to be an 
object of fear. This last objection, in fact, is not a conjectural one, 
for an attempt was made to establish this system in another part of 
Belgium, and was almost immediately given up on account of the 
resistance of the authorities to it. From this double impossibility of 
applying the system of Gheel it is useless to discuss its advantages 
and disadvantages; in any case it is only applicable to the chronic 
insane, but for these he would prefer entrusting them to their own 
families, an annual amount being paid to them by thestate ; and for 
want of a more honourable motive he would thus secure a guarantee 
of their care and solicitude for the insane in the interest they 
would have in the continuance of this allowance. The superinten- 
dent of the asylum ought to be judge of the cases which might be 
tried in this way, and the departmental inspector of foundlings ought 
to inspect those families who receive allowances for the maintenance 
of the insane. ; 

M. Baillarger was struck with the number of cases of seclusion at 
Gheel, which seemed to be more liable to abuse than that in an 
asylum under the surveillance of a physician. 

M, Moreau (de Tours) replied to some of the objections of MM. Bil- 
lod and Baillarger, and stated that a colony could only be formed gra- 
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dually, and by entrusting an insane workman whom they found of use 
to two or three families. They would in this way be encouraged to 
ask for more, and little by little a colony would be founded. At 
least an attempt was reasonable to develop a system which would 
include nearly three-fourths of the insane. 

M. Baillarger reiterated the statement that seclusion was safer in 
an asylum, and mentioned ‘that only eight years ago a foreign physi- 
cian saw a patient at Gheel loaded with chains. 

_ M. Brierre de Boismont argued from criminal statistics which he 
quoted that it would be imprudent to leave insane and hysterical 
women at large in the midst of villagers. 

M. J. Falret stated that at Gheel the strait-jacket, hand-cuffs, &c., 
were still used, and that he had seen a woman wearing a strait- 
jacket, because the family were employed in labour she could not 
engage in; sixteen patients in 800 wore handcuffs and strait-jackets. 

M. Delasiaure—In well conducted asylums only one patient in a 
hundred is under restraint. 

M, Baillarger—Gheel may be suitable for the chronic insane, and 
those capable of engaging in work, but it is absurd to think of send- 
ing there those suffering from acute mental disease. 

MM. Moreaw (de Tours) remarked that now since there is an 

infirmary, cases might be kept there until the acute stage were 
_ past. 
MM. Girard de Cailleux—In wishing to found agricultural colonies 
there has not been sufficiently taken into account the physiological 
conditions and new aptitudes produced in the insane by surrounding 
circumstances. Statistical observation proves that the sudden tran- 
sition from a sedentary to an active life in the open air produces fatal 
results, and M. Billod has brought out this well in demanding the 
erection of workshops in accordance with the acquired habits of the 
patients. (Annales Medico- Psychologiques.) 





2.—NSuicide in Bavaria. 


M. Maszz in his work on this subject states, among other motives 
for suicide, that the price of food has great influence upon it, espe- 
cially during the last few years since food has so greatly increased in 
rice. 

. Suicides increase in proportion to the increase of the population, 
but in times of great political agitation the number of suicides 
diminishes, increasing again when quiet and order are re-established, 
doubtless the result of hopes deceived. 

Suicide, he remarks, is also more frequent in towns than in the 
country, but that may be accounted for by the greater amount of 
population in the former. 

Sex exercises an influence on this malady, as men are attacked in 
greater numbers than women, the proportion being 4 to 1; now as 
this difference relative to sex is not found in mental affections, 
although in the number of crimes, suicide can be but rarely attri- 
buted to a derangement of the intellectual faculties. 
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Violent deaths by suicide, by assassination, or by accident, taken. 
as a whole, are three times more frequent among men than among 
women, and suicides by women are of more constant occurrence in. 
towns than in the country. The greatest number of people commit 
suicide when arrived at manhood. In Bavaria the maximum occur 
between the ages of forty and fifty; under forty years of age and over 
sixty, there are more women in proportion ; whilst between forty and 
sixty there are more men who commit this crime. 

in a given number of people suicide is found to be three times 
more general among the Protestants than the Catholics, and about a 
third more frequent than among the Jews. In mixed provinces the 
frequency is in an inverse ratio to the number of the Catholic inhabi- 
tants. By way of compensation, crimes are more universal among 
these latter. 

In agricultural populations this crime is nearly four times as rare 
as it is in industrial populations, and in years of dearness the propor- 
tion seems to increase in the towns more than in the country. 
Suicide, at least in Bavaria, is rather more frequent among married 
people; crime on the contrary is always more constantly com- 
mitted by the unmarried. About half of the number who commit 
suicide enjoy good health; intellectual derangement has been satis- 
factorily found to exist in about a fifth, and bodily affections in about 
a fourth. 

The greater number of patients were little favoured by family or — 
fortune; but in about two-fifths their position and circumstances left 
nothing to be desired. Suicides from mental causes are more common 
among Catholics than Protestants. 

Death by hanging is the method selected by half those who com- 
mit suicide in Bavaria and Germany; then, drowning by about a 
fourth. Ladies generally choose this latter method. 

The greatest number of suicidal deaths occur in June, July, and 
August; the smaller number in the cold months of November, De- 
cember, and January. 

We see again in these facts how much the crime of suicide is 
influenced by national customs and modes of life. The Bavarians 
follow the English in that hanging is with them the most popular 
form of self-destruction. (Social Science Review). 





3.—On Muscular Hallucinations. By M. Evcune SmmMerin. 


Moscunation,* or the sense of muscular activity, makes us con- 
scious of our muscular efforts, and of the fatigue which results from 
them. Thus conceived, musculation should be regarded as having 
an existence distinct from touch, and I do not doubt that it 
will soon obtain a place in the classical treatises on physiology. ‘The 
reasons in favour of this distinction long ago attracted the attention 


* The word musculation was first used by Gerdy, who gave it quite a different 
meaning. I think it was Auguste Comte who first employed this word to denote 
the sense of muscular activity. 
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of some philosophers. Aristotle even, in his Treatise on the Soul, 
made the remark that, while the other senses could but reckon one 
single opposition by contraries, that of touch possessed several ; hot 
and cold, dry and moist, hard and soft, besides many others of the 
same kind, and that we did not know clearly what was the unique 
characteristic of the sense of touch. 

Cardan, that strange and subtle genius, who was able to study 
from his own experience the subject of tactile hallucinations, re- 
cognised the existence of a special sense giving consciousness of 
weight and its opposite. But it is only at a much more recent 
epoch that study has resulted in anything approaching the analysis 
of tactile sensations. Charles Bell in the first instance, and after- 
wards, almost in our own day, Belfield, Lefevre, Gerdy, MM. Beau 
and Landry, have been the promoters of this movement. The 
latter has summed up in an excellent work his opinions on this 
subject. 

According to Auguste Comte, Blainville has pointed out in a 
very precise manner the existence of musculation. The following 
is what this great philosopher says on this point. “I believe we 
ought finally to acknowledge eight (senses) really distinct: one 
general, touch, and seven special; musculation, gustation, calorition, 
olfaction, audition, vision, and electrition. I rank the latter after 
Gall and Blainville, following their increasing speciality conform- 
ably-with that of corresponding phenomena, and measured by suc- 
cessive appearance, in the animal scale. The two extremes alone 
require a special explanation. With regard to the first, I adopt essen- 
tially the opinion of Blainville, who separates it from the general 
sense of pressure, reserving for it the direct appreciation of muscular 
efforts, and of the fatigue which they produce. As to the last, its 
commonly slight development in man should not hinder the acknow- 
ledgment of its distinct existence, which is very decided in certain 
animals, and more or less common to all vertebrates.’ I believe we 
should search vainly in what remains to us of Blainville for so pre- 
cise an opinion. 

However this may be, musculation has, at the present day, ac- 
quired a right to be cited, and’it is not my business to develope here 
all the reasons which concur in making it a special sense. ‘These 
reasons have been largely dwelt upon by the authors whom I have 
quoted above, and M. Audiffard, in his inaugural thesis (Montpellier, 
1859), recently furnished others, and made an ingenious application 
of them, attributing rheumatism to exaggerated sensations of calo- 
rition and musculation, that is to say, to a true neurosis of these two 
senses, of which the fluxionary state would in more than one case 
be only the consequence. “ When we consider,” says he, “that all 
fatigue makes itself felt more especially in the articulations, and in 
the muscular fascines, one would be almost tempted to see in that a 
confirmation of our supposition.” The object which I propose is 
only to complete the history of this new sense in examining what 
happens to it in insanity, and to what order of hallucinations it gives 
rise. 
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One ought to presume the existence of muscular hallucinations, 
and even that they are frequent, for they have for their seat the vast 
muscular apparatus and its corresponding portions of the brain. I 
will cite in the first instance those where the sensation of effort is 
manifest; I will next examine those derived from it. 

In lypemania, and especially in the forms called stupor and par- 
phobus, one frequently observes the following hallucination, which is 
also met with in nightmare, and certain kinds of dreams. Some 
danger menaces you, an assassin, for instance; you are afraid, you fly ; 
the assassin follows you; you fly more quickly, full of terrible dis- 
tress; your feet scarcely touch the earth, you cross seas and moun- 
tains in an insensate course; the assassin follows you more rapidly 
still, and is about to overtake you. When this takes place in a dream, 
the climax of terror wakens you; but in madness, the awaking never 
comes, and the situation of the patient is horrible to behold. In 
both cases, the pulse is accelerated, the skin bathed with perspiration. 
The sensation of muscular activity is sometimes so strong, that the 
patient is fatigued as though he had actually run. The following 
is another remarkable example: You wish to fly, but an invincible 
force holds you back; you wish to defend yourself, but your arms 
remain without movement, in spite of the most energetic desire to 
do so; you wish to cry, but it is impossible.. You are immovable 
as a living stone, and you waste yourself in superhuman efforts. 
Although there may have been no effective movement, the effort is 
sometimes so violent, as to cause the sensation of fatigue. 

These hallucinations belong to the class which M. Baillarger has 
calied psycho-sensorial. Others are purely psychical, according to 
the denomination of the same author. 

In certain forms of mania, especially those which are onerobiceta 
with lesion of the motive powers, the patients are not only uncon- 
scious of the paralysis which creeps on, but they experience sensations 
altogether different. Nothing is more common than to hear them 
say that their strength is doubled, that they can walk for whole 
days, carry on the extended arm enormous weights, or that they 
feel an unaccustomed vigour in all their members. This feeling of 
power and strength, coinciding sometimes with an advanced stage of 
paralysis which prevents the patient moving, offers a most striking 
contrast. 

The inverse takes place with many lypemaniacs. They cannot 
move or walk; they have no muscles; with some there is even a 
sensation of fatigue in the members. The hallucination then be- 
comes psycho-sensorial. | 

One might multiply examples. Thus erotic ideas awaken in mad- 
ness, as in a dream, very distinct and detailed sensations of the cor- 
responding action. But I do not propose to write a complete his- 
tory, and I therefore pass to another order of hallucinations, which 
also has relation to the sense of musculation. 

It is by the appreciation of muscular effort that we know whether 
an object is more or less heavy. Musculation corresponds with 
weight, as vision with light, calorition with heat. Thus all the 
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subjective sensations of weight constitute so many muscular halluci- 
nations. The sensation of weight may augment or diminish. In 
the first case, the patients discover in objects they handle an un- 
accustomed heaviness. Esquirol quotes the case of a lady, who 
rejected a seringue with horror because she believed it to be filled 
with mereury. But the object may be a part of the patient’s own 
body, especially in the case of hypochondriacs. ‘They sometimes can- 
not raise their arm; their head is so heavy that they imagine it full 
of metal, and that they can no longer sustain it on their shoulders. 
Some are convinced that it is entirely made of silver or lead. 

Many insane persons have experienced the following sensation, 
which frequently occurs in dreams: They are on the brink of a well, 
or on the edge of a precipice, their foot slips from under them, and 
they fall. During the whole time that the descent lasts, one feels 
besides the anxiety, a sensation which can only be rendered by these 
words: one feels oneself falling. For the rest, it is the analogue of 
what passes when one really precipitates oneself from an elevation. 
This example appears to me to characterize the case where the hal- 
lucination, instead of limiting itself to the arm or the head, embraces 
the entire body. 

When the sensation of weight diminishes or disappears, the patient 
believes himself to be so light, that he fears to be carried away by 
the slightest breath. Others feel as though effectually transported ; 
they fly through the air; it was thus the witches went to their Sab- 
bath. The following is what Jean Engelbrecht relates of himself. 
“On Thursday, at noon, I felt that death was near, and that it pro- 
ceeded from the lower to the upper extremities. My body became 
stiff, and I lost all feeling in my feet, hands, and other parts. I could 
neither speak nor see. My mouth was paralysed; my eyes ceased 
to perceive the light. I distinctly heard the assistants say, ‘ Feel his 
legs, how cold they are; he will soon be dead.’ I had no sense of 
touch; the hearing was also extinguished in its turn. Zhen I was 
carried into space, with the speed of an arrow shot from a bow.”— 
(Brierre de Boismont, Hallucinations, p. 265.) 

In the ecstasy of mystics this phenomenon is very frequent. In 
the moment of transport they often feel themselves raised from the 
earth. 

Saint Theresa once believed herself to be raised so violently, that 
she threw herself down with her face to the earth, making efforts 
not to fly away. Another saint, while praying on his knees, felt 
himself gently raised, and remained, as he thought, for some hours 
in the same position, several metres above the ground. The history 
of mystics is full of facts of this kind. 

As we have seen, muscular hallucinations are frequent, and we 
shall easily find many examples of them; but I believe I ought not 
to enlarge the category in which I have placed them. I had thought 
in the first instance of adding the sensations described by Darwin, 
who thought he discovered in them a special sense of extension, but 
I reject these in order that I may keep strictly within the defini- 
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tion of the muscular sense which I gave at the beginning of this 
article. 

I shall perhaps be reproached for having throughout these remarks 
compared the hallucinations of dreams with those of insanity. I 
have not done so without premeditation. Although from a clinical 
point of view these two states ought to be carefully distinguished, 
I consider that from a theoretical point of view whence my obser- 
vations proceed, they may, and indeed, ought to be blended, for theyare 
both characterized by an excess of subjectivity, temporary in one case, 
and more or Jess permanent in the other, but without any essential 
difference. When one falls asleep, in passing through the inter- 
mediate state so well recognised at the present day, the dream 
directly continues the hallucination, without the possibility of esta- 
blishing the precise limit between the two; and reciprocally, certain 
dreams which have vividly impressed themselves, continue for some 
instants after waking, in such a manner as to constitute real hailu- 
cinations. Again, if we remark that in madness, hallucination often, 
as is proved by Englebrecht’s case, occurs only when the senses 
fail to perceive the external world, we shall see here a new motive 
for comparing the states of dream and insanity with one another.— 
Gazette Hebdomadaire, 6th Keb. 


ITH this number of the “ JouRNAL or PsycHoLOGICcAL. 

Mepicrne” I resign the editorial baton. The questions 

as to its amalgamation with another magazine, or its subse- 

quent re-appearance in a somewhat different form, are reserved 
for future consideration. 

For sixteen years I have edited this Journal. It was esta- 
blished by myself in January, 1848. As it was the first 
periodical work exclusively devoted to the discussion of medico- 
_ psychological literature published in this country, my readers 
will easily appreciate the many difficulties with which I had 
to contend at the early period of its existence, and the grave 
and responsible duties that devolved upon me, during at least 
the first few years of my editorial career. 

Until within a recent period the sole management of this. 
Journal was in my own hands. For ten years I discharged 
the onerous functions of editor, sub-editor, writing many 
of the original articles and reviews, revising the original 
articles forwarded for insertion, correcting the proof-sheets, 
and personally superintending all the complex mechanical 
arrangements of the press. If this had not been to me a 
labour of love I never should have been able, with my other 
numerous and anxious engagements, to have undergone for 
so many years this serious amount of mental work with 
impunity. 

In 1858 I found it necessary, in consequence of my in- 
creasing professional engagements, to appoint a sub-editor. 
For this responsible position I was fortunate in being able 
to secure the literary services of Mr. J. N. Rapc irre, who, 
as all my readers as well as myself can testify, has discharged 
his duties with great ability. 

Before bidding a final editorial adieu, I desire to proffer my 
warm and sincere thanks to the many learned contributors 
who have, from the commencement of this Journal, rendered 
me most invaluable literary assistance; and of the generous 
and liberal support I have, almost without an exception, re- 


il 


ceived from the public and medical press of this country, I 
cannot speak in terms sufficiently expressive of my gratitude. 

If in the course of my editorial reign anything has been 
inadvertently said in this Journal to give pain or annoyance 
to any person, I now desire, in the most unqualified terms, to 
express my regret. 

I have, during the whole period of my connexion with this 
periodical, endeavoured to act kindly and conscientiously 
towards all parties—studiously, as far as was consistent with 
just criticisms, avoiding all personalities. 

Some of my readers may, however, conceive that criticisms 
which these pages have set forth have occasionally been harsh 
or even unjust. I do not wish it to be inferred that observa- 
tions have not occurred in some of the articles which it would 
have been better to have left unsaid. 

I have no desire to refer to this Journal as a standard of 
critical perfection, or to claim for myself, as its editor, an ex- 
emption from the ordinary frailties that are, alas! so closely 
interwoven with poor human nature. 

Errors have no doubt been committed that I regret, and 
remarks made which I would willingly (if it were in my power) 
expunge; but— 


‘<'Fo err is human, to forgive divine.” 


It would be egotistical for me to speak of the increased 
interest that has been awakened in all medico-psychological 
questions (evidenced by the establishment of a Professorship of 
Psychological Medicine, and the publication within the last ten 
years of numerous works on the subject of psychology in rela- 
tion to the science and practice of medicine) ; or of the en- 
lightened progress made in the treatment of the insane, arising 
out of a more scientific appreciation of the great principles of 
mental and cerebral pathology. 

The relation between these matters and the publication for 
sixteen years of this work must be left to the judgment of un- 
biassed minds and the testimony of disinterested persons. 

In conclusion, I wish to intimate to my numerous readers 


il 


and subscribers that immediate steps will be taken to bind up 
the first and second series of this journal, now embracing 
sixteen closely-printed volumes. 

It is also my intention to prepare for speedy publication a 
copious index of-both series, in one octavo volume. This will 
be found invaluable to all who already possess copies of the 
work, and will also be highly useful to those, unconnected with 
the medical profession, engaged in the study of this deeply- 
interesting and important branch of philosophical inquiry.* 


FORBES WINSLOW. 


BeLuacio, LAKE OF Como, 
Sept. 19th, 1863. 


* Ag a limited number of this index-volume will be printed, all who wish to 
enrol their names as subscribers may do so at the publishers. 
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Art. I—BAITS FOR SUICIDE.—“ LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET” AND “AURORA FLOYD.” 


THERE is a peculiarity in the two well-known novels, Lady 
Audley’s Secret and Aurora Floyd, which has not hitherto 
received the attention it deserves. ‘The peculiarity in question 
is the manner in which the authoress plays with the idea of 
suicide. 

George Talboys, on board the Argus, homeward bound from 
Australia, tells Miss Morley the story of his marriage, his ruin, 
his desertion of wife and child. He tells of his wife’s stormy grief 
when first she learnt the exhaustion of their means of livelihood, 
and how her tears and reproaches drove him almost mad.—‘‘ I 
flew into a rage with her, myself, her father, the world, and every- 
body in it,” he says; “and then ran out of the house declaring 
that I would never enter it again. I walked about the streets 
all that day half out of my mind, and with a strong inclination 
to throw myself into the,sea, so as to leave my poor girl free to 
make a better match. ‘If I drown myself, her father must 
support her, I thought; ‘the old hypocrite could never refuse 
her a shelter, but while I live she has no claim on him. [ 
went down to a rickety old wooden pier, meaning to wait there 
till it was dark, and then drop quietly over the end of it into 
the water ; but while I sat there smoking my pipe, and staring 
vacantly at the sea-gulls, two men came down, and one of them 
began to talk of the Australian diggings”.... (L. A. 5.1. 40). 
And so our hero, his thoughts diverted into another channel, 
instead of casting himself into the sea, simply casts away 
his wife and new-born infant. He hies to Australia, and 
for three years all trace of him is lost. Not one word does he 

No. XII. See 12 
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address to his wife, not one inquiry does he make respecting 
his child, from the time of deserting his own home.to the time 
of his return to. England. It is not known to his family or 
his friends during all this weary period whether he is living or 
dead. But the reader, who first meets this interesting character 
on board the Argus, in the chops of the Channel, is required to 
accept him as an individual overflowing with all those pleasant 
longings, hopes, and aspirations which are presumed to be 
proper to the least blameworthy wanderer returning homewards ; 
and possessed of so acute an affection for his deserted wife and 
child, that the loss of reason or life is to be dreaded if death 
should, in his absence, have removed the one or the other. Nay, 
more; so great is the affection, so nobly sensitive the feelings » 
he displays, that, contrasted with them, the acts and emotions 
of the husband who has sacredly performed at all times and 
under all circumstances, his duties to wife and children, become 
commonplace! The deep-seated, irrepressible, and inexhaust- 
ible affection of George Talboys—the man who, by the cruel 
desertion of his wife, gave rise to her subsequent fantastic 
criminality—is the clear mirror, so to speak, in which is re- 
flected the dark shadow of Lady Audley’s, otherwise Mrs. 
Talboys’, failings. This apotheosis of pseudo-sentiment has an 
important bearing upon the subject-matter of this article, as will 
be seen in the sequel. 

George Talboys and his friend Robert Audley visit Audley. 
It is nightfall; a storm is gathering; and Talboys is exceed- 
ingly discomposed, having seen Lady Audley’s portrait in het 
boudoir, and subsequently met her Jadyship under the archway 
leading to the Court, as she is returning home in a fly. Robert 
Audley is puzzled with his friend’s irritability and moodiness. 
The storm has broken, and Talboys seeks, but unavailingly, te 
cool his mysterious excitement in the pouring rain.—‘‘ There 
was nothing for it but to leave Mr. Talboys to himself, to 
recover his temper as best he might. ‘He was irritated at 
my noticing his terror at the lightning, thought Robert, as he 
calmly retired to rest, serenely indifferent to the thunder, 
which seemed to shake him in his bed, and the lightning playing 
fitfully round the razors in his open dressing-case.” (L. A. 8. 
i. 149.) 

atk de Talboys is missing from Audley. Robert Audley 
supposes that his friend has returned to London, but he is, 
nevertheless, uneasy.—“ Why should he be so?” asks Lady 
Audley, as she gossips with Mr. Robert at the tea-table in the 
drawing-room of Audley Court, present also Sir Richard — 
Miss Audley : — 

“«*T'll tell you why, Lady Audley,’ answered the young 
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barrister. ‘ George had a bitter blow a year ago in the death 
of his wife. He has never got over that trouble. He takes life 
pretty quietly—almost as quietly as I do—but he often talks 
strangely, and [ sometimes think that one day this grief will 
get the better of him, and he'll do something rash.’ Mr. Robert 
Audley spoke vaguely; but all three of his listeners knew that 
the something rash to which he alluded was that one deed for 
which there is no repentance.” (L. A. S.i.172.) | 

Mr. Maldon, Lady Audley’s unacknowledged father, resides 
in Brigsome’s-terrace, Southampton.— Brigsome’s-terrace was 
perhaps one of the most dismal blocks of buildings that was 
ever composed of brick and mortar since the first mason plied 
his trowel and the first architect drew his plan. The builder 
who had speculated in the ten dreary eight-roomed prison 
houses had hung himself behind the parlour-door of an adja- 
cent tavern while the carcases were yet unfinished.” (L. A. 8. 
i. 16.) 

Lady Audley is in her dressing-room the morning after she 
had set fire to the public-house.—‘‘ Her pale face seemed 
to grow paler as the morning advanced. A tiny medi- 
cine-chest was upon the dressing-table, and little stoppered 
bottles of red lavender, sal-volatile, chloroform, chlorodyne, and 
ether, were scattered about. Once my lady paused before the 
medicine-chest, and took out the remaining bottles, half absently 
perhaps, until she came to one which was filled with a thick 
dark liquid, and labelled, ‘Opium—Poison.’ She trifled a long 
time with this last bottle, holding it up to the light, and even re- 
moving the stopper and smelling the sickly liquid. But she 
put it from her suddenly with a shudder. ‘If I could! she 
muttered, ‘if I could only do it! And yet, why should I now ? 
(L. A. S. iil. 54.) | 

Again, when, by a daring feat of literary gymnastics, Lady 
Audley is imprisoned in a Belgian asylum, she exclaims :—‘‘ I 
would kill myself, and defy you, if I dared; but I am a poor, 
pitiful coward, and have been so from the first.” (L. A. S. 
iii. 169.) 

The story hastens to an end. George Talboys is restored to 
his family, and Robert Audley seeks to ingratiate himself with 
Miss Talboys.—“‘ How pleasant it was to be lectured by the 
woman he loved! How pleasant to humiliate and depreciate 
himself before her! How delightful it was to get such splendid 
opportunities of hinting that, if his life had been sanctified by 
an object, he might, indeed, have striven to be something better 
than an idle flaneur upon the smooth pathways that have no 
particular goal; that, blessed by the ties which would have 
given a solemn purpose to every hour of his existence, he might 
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indeed have fought the battle earnestly and unflinchingly. He 
generally wound up with a gloomy insinuation to the effect that 
it was only likely he would drop quietly over the edge of the 
Temple Gardens some afternoon, when the river was bright and 
placid in the low sunlight, and the little children had gone home 
to their tea. ‘Do you think I can read French novels, and 
smoke mild Turkish, until I am_ threescore-and-ten, Miss 
Talboys?’ he asked. ‘Do you think that there will not come 
a day in which my meerschaums will be foul, and the French 
novels more than usually stupid, and life altogether such a 
dismal monotony, that I shall want to get rid of it somehow or 
other?’” (L. A. S. 1. 260.) 

John Mellish, the genial and sanguine Yorkshireman, the 
second husband of Aurora Floyd, is described as a man who, 
—“‘saw all things in the universe as he wished to see them ; all 
‘men and women good and honest; life one long, pleasant voyage 
in a well-fitted ship, with only first-class passengers on board. 
He was one of those men who are not likely to cut their throats, 
or take prussic acid, upon the day they first encounter the black 
visage of care.” (A. F, ii. 6.) 

Conyers, the training-groom, and first husband of Aurora 
Floyd, erroneously supposed by her to have been accidentally 
killed on the Continent, enters the service of Mr. Mellish. © 
“Mrs. Mellish, by a heavy bribe, seeks to secure Conyers’ silence, 
and to induce him to leave Mellish Park. She appeals to her 
father for the large sum of money Conyers requires :—“ ‘ Father! 
father!’ she cried, with a sudden change of her voice and 
manner, ‘I am hemmed in on every side by difficulty and 
danger; and there is only one way of escape—except death. 
Unless I take that one way, I must die. [I am very young—too 
young and happy, perhaps, to die willingly—give me the- means 
of escape.” (A. F. ii. 153.) 

Conyers is shaving himself after a night’s dissipation,—‘‘ His 
eyes were dim and glassy: his tongue hot and furred, and un- 
comfortably large for his parched mouth: his hand so shaky 
that the operation which he performed with a razor before his 
looking-glass was a toss-up between suicide and shaving.” 
(AP EMiN12 79) 

Conyers, seeking an outlet for the irritability engendered by 
the night's dissipation, vents it on his attendant, Steeve Har- 
grave, the “softy."—There is a great deal of vicarious penance 
done in this world. Lady’s-maids are apt to suffer for the follies 
of their mistresses. Lady Clara Vere de Vere’s French abigail, 
is extremely likely to atone for young Laurence’s death by 
patient endurance of my lady’s ill-temper, and much unpicking. 
-and remaking of bodices, which would have fitted her ladyship 
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well enough in any other state of mind than the remorseful 
misery which is engendered of an evil conscience. The ugly 
gash across young Laurence’s throat, to say nothing of the cruel 
slanders circulated after the inquest, may make life unendurable 
to the poor, weak nursery-governess who educates Lady Clara's 
youngest sisters; and the younger sisters themselves, and 
mamma and papa, and my lady’s youthful confidantes, and even 
her haughtiest adorers, all have their share in the expiation of 
her ladyship’s wickedness.” (A. F. 11. 210.) 

Mrs. Mellish looks into a mirror, as, under the terror of 
Conyers’ murder and its consequences, she is about to fly from 
her husband's house.—‘‘ The face which she saw in the glass 
was very pale and rigid; the large, dark eyes dry and lustrous, 
the lips drawn tightly down over the white teeth. ‘1 look like 
a woman who would cut her throat in such a crisis as this, she 
thought; ‘ how often I have wondered at the desperate deeds 
done by women! I shall never wonder again.’” (A. F. iil. 45.) 

Suicide is an act neither unfamiliar in England, nor ignored 
by English writers of fiction. But for a parallel to the fashion 
in which self-murder is dealt with in Lady Audley’s Secret 
and Aurora Floyd, recourse must be had to the most debased 
works of French novelists. With the English writers of the 
present day, as a rule, suicide is the tragic culmination of utter 
misery or of criminal folly; the act of an insensate, or of those 
whose sense of moral accountability has been blunted or extin- 
guished by wretchedness or immorality ; a crime against the 
State, a sin against God. If it has been sought to enlist com- 
passion for the unhappy suicide, sympathy has never been asked 
for the crime itself; nor has it been attempted to deck the 
latter with spurious sentiment. At the most, where the ghastly 
fact has not at all times been treated with that gravity which 
befits so tragic a subject, an absurd colloquialism may have been 
indulged in, such as men under the influence of transitory 
yexation or from a mere redundancy of vigour and satiety of 
prosperity, may occasionally give expression to. But in Lady 
Audley's Secret and Aurora Floyd suicide is dealt with far 
otherwise. There the idea is intruded into the brightest as the 
darkest aspects of the stories; it is suggested in their pleasantest 
as well as their most miserable scenes; it serves as the foil to 
happiness, the legitimate accompaniment of wretchedness, folly, 
or wickedness, and it is made to give sharp point to a playful 
simile. 

John Mellish, the genial, honest-hearted, simple-minded, 
jovial, and most pleasing Yorkshireman, suggests—SUICIDE, 
Robert Audley, happy in having freed his uncle from an in- 
famous alliance; happy in the restoration of a much-missed 
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friend; more happy in a reciprocated attachment, suggests— 
SUICIDE. George Talboys, shrinking from the results of his 
own thoughtlessness, and the reproaches of his wife, suggests— 
SuicipE. The flickering lightning of a passing storm, after 
nightfal, as it plays over the polished fittings of a dressing-case, 
suggests—SvICIDE (or murder). George Talboys first missing 
from Audley, suggests—SvIcipE.. A row of dismal, unfinished 
houses, suggests—SuIciDE. Lady Audleyin her dressing-room 
waiting for tidings of the arson she had committed, suggests— 
Suicipe. Lady Audley housed in the Belgian asylum, suggests 
—SuicipE. Aurora Floyd driven almost to despair by the 
return of Conyers, suggests—SvicipE. Aurora Floyd, in 
despair, about to fly from Mellish Park, suggests—SvICIDE. 
Conyers shaving himself with trembling hand suggests — 
SUICIDE. Conyers venting his spleen on Steeve Hargraves, 
suggests—SUICIDE. 

The frequent recurrence of the idea of suicide would alone 

rivet attention, apart from the incongruity of the scenes giving 
rise to it. Suicide, as a fact, does not form any portion of the 
machinery of either of the two stories, but the notion is rarely 
absent from the reader's mind. Self-murder, or murder, is, in- 
deed, being almost continually suggested by the authoress, giving 
singular ghastliness to both novels. It is of interest in con- 
nexion with this strange harping upon suicide, to note the 
manner in which murder is referred to. ‘Three examples will 
suffice for this purpose. 
* Phoebe Marks is speaking to Lady Audley of Luke, her be- 
trothed.—“I daren’t refuse to marry him,” she says. “Ive often 
watched and watched him, as he sat slicing away at a hedge- 
stake with his great clasp-knife, till I have thought that it is 
just such men as he who have decoyed their sweethearts into 
lonely places, and murdered them for being false to their word.” 
(GALS. i. 219.) 

Conyers is in affable gossip with Steeve Hargraves:—‘“ ‘Well, 
I don’t think you are over-valiant,’ answered Mr. Conyers, ‘ to 
be afraid of a woman, though she was the veriest devil that ever 
played fast and loose with man.—‘ Shall I tell you what it is 
I’m afraid of?’ said Steeve Hargraves, hissing the words 
through his closed teeth in the unpleasant whisper peculiar to 
him. ‘It isn't Mrs. Mellish—it’s myself. It’s this— he - 
grasped something in the loose pocket of his trousers, as he 
spoke, ‘it’s this:—I’m afraid to trust myself anigh her, for 
fear I should spring upon her, and cut her throat from ear to 
ear. I’ve seen her in my dreams, sometimes, with her beautiful 
white throat laid open, and streaming oceans of blood; but for 
all that, she’s always had the broken whip in her hand, and she’s 
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always laughed at me. I’ve had many a dream about her; but 
I’ve never seen her dead or quiet; and I’ve never seen her 
without the whip.’” (A. F. ii. 79.) 

he final interview between Aurora Floyd and Conyers :— 
“Aurora's passion had reached that point in which all con- 
sciousness of external things passes away in the complete 
egoism of anger and hate. She did not see his superciliously 
indifferent look ; her dilated eyes stared right before her, into 
the dark recess from which Captain Prodder watched his sister's 
only child. Her restless hands rent the fragile border of her 
shawl in a strong agony of ‘her passion. Have you ever seen 
this kind of woman in a passion? Impulsive, nervous, sensitive, 
sanguine; with such a one passion is a madness—brief, thank 
Heaven! and expending itself in sharply cruel words, and con- 
vulsive rendings of lace and ribbon, or coroner's juries might 
have to sit even oftener than they do. [Murder or suicide, or 
both?| It is fortunate for mankind that speaking daggers is 
often quite as great a satisfaction to us as using them, and 
that we can threaten very cruel things without meaning to carry 
them out.” (A. F. ii. 264.) 

There is a rare power of expression and observation in this 
passage, as in many other passages, of Aurora Floyd. Would 
that the possessor of these great gifts had given to them a more 
noble development! But the future is still before her. 

The peculiar disposition to dwell upon the ideas of murder and 
suicide which is so conspicuous in Lady Audley’s Secret and 
Aurora Floyd, may probably be traced to a single source. It is 
only in popular French literature that an approximation can be 
found, at the present day, to that frequent recurrence to the 
idea of suicide which is so curious a characteristic of these 
novels. Certainly the fact of suicide plays no inconsiderable part 
in the current news of this country; but both our periodical 
and dramatic literature are entirely free from that objectionable 
tendency to play with the idea of self-murder, and deck out the 
act in meretricious colours, which is observed on the stage and 
in the daily journals of France. Moreover, there is a class 
of fiction across the Straits, neither the least admired nor the 
least ably written—even if in one sense the most debased, as 
it undoubtedly is the most baneful of the many productions 
which issue from the teeming press-of our neighbours—in 
which suicide becomes a kind of fetich. The works of this class 
are chiefly distinguished by the pseudo-scientific scepticism 
which pervades them; by the elevation of sensuality to the 
dignity of the highest virtue, and the degradation of conti- 
nence to the station of a pitiful vice; by the tricking out of 
immorality in a garb of religious phraseology, and. by the up- 
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lifting of suicide as a legitimate panacea against all ills. These 
works, in fact, belong to the Werther school of literature, 
which under the immediate influence of its great prototype had 
but a short-lived existence in England at the termination of 
last and beginning of this century, but which has flourished in 
France from the period of publication of the inimitable, but 
alas! most injurious Sorrows, to the present time, and still 
flourishes there with, if anything, increasing vigour. The 
peculiar characteristics of this school of literature—or, as it may 
be conveniently designated, of Wertherism—have been examined 
in detail at a recent date in the pages of this Journal, and it is 
sufficient for the present to have recalled them to memory.* 

Five years ago we suggested a doubt, and three years ago 
raised the question, whether there was about to be a recru- 
descence of Wertherism in England. The avidity with which 
Mr. Buckle’s crude quasi-scientific speculations on suicide had 
been received—speculations which tended to set aside freedom 
of choice and individual responsibility in the production of the 
act;—the strange fascination exercised by the opera of La 
Traviata, and the utter indifference of the public to the abomi- 
nable nature of the story on which it was founded—a story 
accurately reproduced in the libretto, of French origin, and which, 
thanks to the flattering reception of the opera, is now proffered 
for sale in an English guise, at a trifling cost, to ingenuous youth 
of both sexes, together with other works of the same class ;— 
finally, the probability that suicide was about to become a 
favourite subject with our artists—self-murder having assumed 
a somewhat prominent position upon the walls of the Academy 
in 1859 and 1860:—these things at least indicated a predispo- 
sition to Wertherism, if they were not the forerunners of, or 
did not-determine, an outbreak. But be this as it may, there 
can be no doubt that England at the present moment is suffering 
from a recrudescence of Wertherism. It is no part of our 
purpose to attempt to show to what extent, or in what manner, 
the circumstances we have noted may have fostered or deter- 
mined this outbreak. We would briefly indicate the facts which 
prove that Wertherism constitutes the essential characteristic of 
a form of literature which has recently undergone a singularly 
rapid development, and become very rife, among us. 

The class of works which, approaching this subject from a 
peculiar point of view, we have designated as belonging to the 
Werther school of literature, is more familiarly known as the 
Sensation Novel. A morbid exaggeration of feeling is peculiar 
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to all the works of this class of fiction, and, in the majority of 
them, sentiment is upheld as the proper criterion to which the 
acts and duings of the characters of the story are to be referred 
for judgment—sentiment, in fact, usurps the province of judg- 
ment. ‘This is observable in the character of George Talboys, 
in Lady Audley’s Secret, as already noted. In several of these 
works the interest chiefly turns upon the ties of marriage being 
represented in an obnoxious light, as darkening, for example, 
the otherwise pleasant course of high-souled bigamy and adultery, 
In others an apology, implied or expressed, is offered for adultery 
and clandestine prostitution, and the wretched paradox is main- 
tained of sensual vice being a disguised virtue. 

“I consider the ceremony of marriage as one of the most 
absurd inventions ever inflicted on human beings by mortal 
man,” the heroine of one of the best known of these works is 
represented as saying. . . . “‘ In the first place, do we not swear 
to love always and to the end, when to do so is too often clearly 
and simply out of our power? Is human love the growth of 
human will? Certainly not; and as certainly is it only as 
words of course, that we vow ‘to honour and obey’ the man 
who may turn out a dishonourable wretch, or a monster of 
tyranny and oppression.” ‘This fair lady, consistently with her 
principles, is depicted as becoming the mistress of the man she 
loves. In the ordinary progress of affairs he is married to 
another lady, and she is cast aside. <A pattern of wrongfully- 
used virtue, she, for a time, leads a life of poverty. But presently 
the lawful wife of her former lover becomes unfaithful, and the 
distressed husband seeks consolation in the unabated affection 
of his late mistress. In the end the latter becomes the legatee 
of his whole property, and presents an example of wealthy 
virtue, equalled only in its high-mindedness by the virtue she 
had displayed when in poverty, and putting to shame the common 
plodding virtue of honest, everyday life. 

In another of these works, written by an author of rare ability, 
and which is chiefly intended as a protest against the cruel 
operation of the law which does not permit children born out 
of wedlock to be made legitimate by the subsequent marriage of 
their parents, we read (the family solicitor being presumed to be 
speaking) :—“I am far from defending the law of England, as 
it affects illegitimate offspring. On the contrary, I think it is 
a disgrace to the nation. It visits the sins of the parents on 
the children; it encourages vice, by depriving fathers and 
mothers of the strongest of all motives for making the atone- 
ment of marriage; and it claims to produce these two abomi- 
nable results in the names of morality and religion. But it 
has no extraordinary oppression to answer for, in the case of 
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these unhappy girls [children of a second wife born during the 
lifetime of the first, unable to inherit on account of illegitimacy, 
and left penniless from the father having made no provision for 
them, an untimely death preventing his intentions in this respect 
being carried into effect]. The more merciful and Christian law 
of other countries, which allows the marriage of the parents to 
make the children legitimate, has no mercy on these children. 
Lhe accident of their father and mother having been married 
when he first met with the mother has made them outcasts of 
the whole social community ; it has placed them out of the pale 
of the Civil Law of Europe.” ‘Truly morality must be ata 
heavy discount when it can be suggested as a preliminary step 
to a modification of the law which determines the social position 
of illegitimate children, that marriage should be regarded as an 
accident ! 

In a third work of fiction of this class, the author derives his 
inspiration from Shelley's religious scepticism and loose notions 
on marriage. ‘The hero has early become attached to a young 
girl, but having promised his mother on her death-bed not to 
marry until he is twenty-one years of age, he compromises the 
matter between his feelings and his promise by making the girl 
his mistress. Meanwhile, his relatives, anxious for his welfare, 
have sought out a lady suited to be his wife when his fifth lustrum 
shall have ended. His mistress learning this, conceives the idea 
that she may prove an impediment to her lover's prosperity. 
‘Thereupon she determines to sacrifice herself, in order to promote 
his welfare. First, she endeavours to alienate his affections by 
making an assignation with another man and appearing with 
him in public at a representation of La Traviata ; and then she 
poisons herself by taking strychnine. ‘Twelve months after this 
event the hero marries the lady selected by his family, and on 
the wedding-night blows out his brains in a melodramatic fashion. 
Lhe incidents of this story require to be interpreted by the light 
of “that higher faith,” to adopt an expression of the author's, 

“which may exist with honest doubt, or even a bold denial of 
that puerile conception, the God of the Priests.” 

Other examples might be cited, if it were needed, but these 
will suffice to show the recent vigorous outgrowth of Wertherism 
in English literature. Brief though our illustrations have been, 
we can clearly recognise in them the great characteristics of the 
Werther school of fiction—the morbid exaggeration of feeling ; 
the scepticism by which man panders to his sensuality; the 
tendency to confound vice and virtue, and unsettle the funda- 
mental notions of morality; and the habit of invoking suicide as 
a legitimate means of escape from evils of our own creation. 


Add the babble of suicide which is found in Lady Audley’s 
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Secret and Aurora Floyd, and the parallel .is complete accord- 
ing to the latest French examples of the same school of fiction. 

It is worthy of note, in connexion with the suggestion that 
the two last-named Hovelé, as doubtless their congeners, have 
derived their inspiration from a French source, that in the former 
of these there are several curiously significant allusions to French 
fiction. Phoebe, Lady Audley’s maid, ‘“ knew enough of the 
French language to dip into the yellow-paper-covered novels 
which my lady ordered from the Burlington-areade, and to 
discourse with her mistress upon the questionable subjects of 
those romances.” (L. A. 8. i. 212.) . Robert Audley returns to 
town, after his interview with George Talboys’ father and 
sister : -—“The snug rooms in Fig-tree-court seemed dreary in 
their orderly quiet to Robert Audley upon this particular evening. 
He had no inclination for his French novels, though there was 
a packet of uncut romances, comic and sentimental; ordered a 
month before, waiting his pleasure upon one of the tables.” 
(L. A. 8. ii. 11.) Again: “If Robert Audley had lived in the 
time of Thomas a Kempis, he would very likely have built 
himself a narrow hermitage amid some forest loneliness, and — 
spent his life in tranquil imitation of the reputed author of the 
Imitation. As it was, Fig-tree-court was a pleasant hermitage 
in its way, and for breviaries and Books of Hours, I am almost 
ashamed to say the young barrister substituted Paul de Kock 
and Dumas ils.” (L. A. 8. ii. 122.) In a previous quotation 
we have already seen how a playful allusion to suicide is asso- 
ciated with a reference to the young barrister’s predilection 
for I'rench novels. 

As a further illustration of the degraded sentiment for which 
the sensation novelist is apt to solicit the sympathy of readers, 
the character of Miss Talboys in Lady Audley’ s Secret is 
worthy of passing notice. Miss Talboys is the high-souled 
lady of the story, the representative of female virtue and dignity. 
She has learned from Robert Audley his belief that her brother 
has been murdered, and his suspicions of the murderess. She ex- 
claims :—“ ‘I have had no one but my brother. All the love that 
my heart can hold has been centred upon him. Do you wonder, 
then, that when I hear that this young life has been ended by the 
hand of treachery, that I wish to see vengeance done upon the 
traitor ? Oh, my God!’ she cried, suddenly clasping her hands, 
and looking up at the cold winter sky, ‘lead me to the murderer 
of my brother, and let mine be the hand to avenge his untimely 
death !’ Robert Audley stood looking at her with awe-stricken 
admiration. Her beauty was elevated to sublimity by the 
intensity of her suppressed passion ..... ‘Miss Talboys,’ 
said Robert, after a pause, ‘your brother shall not be un- 
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avenged.’ (11. 94) . . . ‘ We may both be deceived ; your brother 
may still live.’ ‘Oh! ifit were so,’ she murmured, passionately, 
—‘if it could be so.’ ‘ Let us try to hope that it may be so.’ 
‘No,’ she answered, looking at him through her tears, ‘let us 
hope for nothing but revenge.’ ” (ii. 98.) 

Not a trace of pity for the woman who had been infamously 
deserted by her brother; not a word of justice. Revenge alone 
occupies the thoughts of this tearful woman; and the most 
degraded of all human passions, which, when actively displayed, 
commonly gives to the countenance a diabolical expression, fills 
her aspect with sublimity! She would avenge her brother's 
death with her own hands. Ifthe most virtuous female characters 
of the sensational school may be righteously impelled to murder, 
truly self-murder becomes a very venial offence, if offence at all. 
But, alas! that the noblest female character in Lady Audley’s 
Secret should be closely linked to the most degraded male 
character in Aurora Floyd. Yetsoitis. If our worst passions 
are to be elevated to the rank of virtues, or quasi-virtues, surely 
those who possess them in their fullest vigour should be elevated 
also in the moral scale. Conyers, the infamous groom, is talking 
with Mrs. Mellish :— ‘You understand—two thousand down. 
That's my alternative; or I leave the place to-morrow morning 
——with all belonging to me.’ ‘By which course you would get 
nothing,’ said Mrs. John Mellish, quietly. ‘Shouldn't 1? What 
does the chap in the play get for his trouble, when the blacka- 
moor smothers his wife? I should get nothing—but my revenge 
upon a tiger-cat, whose claws have left a mark upon me that I 
shall carry to my grave!” (A. F. ii. 112.) 

It may be said that, even admitting the existence of the 
essential characteristics of Wertherism in our sensation novels, 
the evil at least is neither so glaring nor so obnoxious as in 
France. If certain of our writers of fiction are indulging in 
— scepticism, it is not the ultra-scepticism met with in French 
novels ; if at times they adopt the phraseology of morality to 
shroud certain forms of immorality, they do not prostitute the 
most sacred ideas and expressions to the service of overt sensu- 
ality ; if they have sought to modify prevalent notions on the 
iniquity of adultery and prostitution, they have not pleaded for 
the righteousness of the former sin, nor granted an apotheosis 
to the latter; if they have tampered with suicide, they have not 
as yet become the open apologists of the act. All this may be 
true, but the evil is not the less grave because it is less glaring 
in form. Nay, with us, the gravity of the evil is to be measured 
by the insidiousness of its operation rather than by its patency. 
It is improbable that public feeling in this country will ever 
attain a degree of insensitiveness such as to admit of that utter 
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negation of morality which distinguishes French fiction of the 
Werther school; but it is, nevertheless, most certain that 
recent writers have sought to engraft the principles of this 
school on English literature, and it is well that we should mark 
to what these principles may lead, and what are the patterns 
held up for imitation. 

It is somewhat curious that the latest French apologist for 
suicide, as the latest English novelist who has coquetted with 
self-murder, is a lady. Her work is deserving of attention, not 
only as a recent example of the esthetical literature of suicide, 
but also as an illustration of the class of fiction which furnishes 
the model for our “ sensation novels.” 

Gaéte is the title of this story, and, with that pseudo-scientific 
pretentiousness which is peculiar to this class of fiction, it is 
further styled ‘a psychological study.” Madame Maria de Fos 
is the authoress. ‘The heroine is the daughter of a French 
viscount, motherless, and utterly neglected by her father, who is 
a gambler and a villain. A worthy priest watches over her 
childhood, secures her an education in a religious establishment, 
and, when she reaches womanhood, places her as a dependent 
in the house of the Baroness of Velaco, who receives her as a 
companion. Gaéte is surpassingly beautiful, amiable, intellec- 
tual, and accomplished. ‘The baroness has an only son, who is 
an epileptic imbecile. Gaéte quickly secures the affection of 
her protectress, who treats her as a daughter, makes a hand- 
some provision for her future livelihood, and saves her father 
from being imprisoned for debt, but who, nevertheless, does not 
hesitate to sacrifice her unhappy companion in order to pro- 
mote her son’s welfare. Acting upon Gaéte’s exaggerated sense 
of gratitude for the kindness and protection which had been 
extended to her, she induces her to marry her son. The 
hideous match is completed, and Gaéte becomes the wife of the 
young baron of Velaco. The marriage causes but little change 
in the relations between herself and the dowager baroness. 
‘‘ From time to time, it is true,’ the story runs, “‘ a look was ex- 
changed between them, in which this affectionate mother seemed 
-to express a feeling of compassion, and to demand absolution 
from her victim, which the young wife accorded without reserve. 
She had paid her debt, and was free from all obligation. As to 
Josias [the baron] he continued childishly indifferent, a melo- 
maniac, and did not appear to comprehend the sacrifice which 
had been made. Gaéte had subjected herself to a great trial, 
and when she was about to become a mother, she felt that, if 
God permitted her children to live, they would certainly require 
greater tenderness and affection than others; but she resolved 

-to do her duty, whatever the cost might be. ‘Has not God 
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himself,’ she thought, ‘ carried His cross even to the summit of 
Golgotha ?’” | 

We vite this passage to show in what manner that “ higher 
faith,” as it is designated by one of the English writers to 
whom we have already referred, and which is affected by the 
authors of this form of fiction, deals with the most sacred 
subjects. 

Years pass on, the dowager parener is dead, and Gaéte is 
the mother of three children, all sickly, and tainted with the sad 
infirmity of their father. Troubles accumulate around the un- 
happy wife; the mental faculties of the husband become more 
and more clouded; while, to fill up her measure of suffering, the 
very means of subsistence are taken away, and the ancient man- 
sion and estate of her husband’s family alienated, by the 
rascality of her father. She now takes a desperate resolve. 
Securing what little ready money she can gather together, she 
leaves her husband and children in charge of an old nurse, and 
hastens secretly to a German spa. There she seeks to place her 
money to good account at a gaming-table, but fortune fails her, 
and she loses all. Then she unhesitatingly becomes the mistress 
of a wealthy nobleman, and strives to lay aside, from the earnings 
of her prostitution, sufficient to maintain her ailing children and 
rapidly decaying husband in comfort for the brief remainder of 
their lives. 

Picture our heroine at midnight in the splendid villa of her 
wealthy gallant, where the rooms are flooded with light and 
crowded with all the well-dressed, disreputable loungers at the 
spa. ‘‘In a more worthy medium,” says the story, “she would 
have been taken for a chaste duchess ; butin that where she was 
found, she seemed to be the shade of virtue, forced by destiny to 
protest, by her presence, against cynicism and unchastity.” 
(This is the esthetical aspect of her revolting prostitution.) 
The rattle of the dice, and the monotonous clamour of the 
gamesters, as they bet upon the cards “in the sacramental terms 
moulded in the slang of hells and introduced even into decent 
drawing-rooms,” echo around the tables, while in a room apart 
sits Gaéte, a group of the more select guests around her. 
Neither encouraging nor avoiding conversation, she accepts with 
weary indifference the “banal courtesy” of her companions. 
Presently a player “jocosely mentions the name of an English- 
man who had killed himself in the morning after a heavy loss at 
cards, and whose suicide had made so much noise among the 
bathers; that. the local authorities and the managers of the 
gaming-houses had, by a common and immoral accord, sought 
by every means to hide it.” 

“On hearing this story, the physiognomy of Gaéte was saddontt 
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illuminated with a ray of life and intelligence. She shook her head, 
as if to chase away heaviness and fatigue, and with a calm voice, 
such as profound conviction or long acquaintance with the world 
alone gives, she commenced, to the astonishment of all who heard 
her, the apology of suicide :— 

“‘ How is this, gentlemen, that you dare to blame the memory of 
Lord X because he has thought proper to shufile off the world, 
where, doubtless, suffering and deception were his sole lot ? Do you 
know the causes which have prompted him to commit an act which 
is never accomplished, whatever is said to the contrary, without 
having been long and maturely considered ? What are the circum- 
stances which, most probably, led to his resolve? Insanity is out 
of the question: it consists, physiologists tell us, in complete 
derangement of the mental faculties, and the man who is thus deprived 
of his freewill is but an agglomeration of matter, distinguished from 
the plant by movement only, and too closely allied to the least noble 
animals by certain physical wants. Whether this state be permanent 
or transitory, whether it be occasioned by excess of tension of the 
fibres which compose, or by a physical accident, such as compression 
of, the brain, the man who is afflicted in this manner can no longer 
be reckoned among the creatures whom God has endowed with a 
superior essence, and no moral law can be applied to him. But ought 
this exemption to be extended to the individual who, exceptionally 
and suddenly excited by a sensation exceeding his intellectual force, 
has sought rest elsewhere? Is it necessary to dishonour the unfor- 
tunates who, enfeebled by long suffering, have been led by philoso- 
phical reflections to commit suicide? You cannot think so, and let 
the opinion be what it may which influences you most at the present 
moment, no one would wish to pronounce a judgment which concerns 
that which man holds most precious, that is to say his reason and 
his life. 

“T have often heard it said that courage is not wanting to support 
the pains of existence; but what are those pains? What is this 
existence P Should we consider as genuine torments those which 
society has itself created by imposing obligations which most 
frequently it is impossible for man to fulfil, Ought the members of 
this society, who, unknown to themselves, and without their consent, 
have been united in the great social body, to accept these obligations P 
Yes, you will answer me. Iam of the same opinion in so far as it 
relates to those beings with whom we are allied by blood. The great 
natural and primordial laws overrule all individual considerations, and 
every one who revolts against them ought to be put down. But 
does the same rule hold when all solidarity has disappeared? very 
individual has his part traced in the providential. pandemonium. 
Since to each one relative forces have been assigned, if in conse- 
quence of a human aberration, a too heavy burden should rest upon 
a member of the association, he ought to have the power to dis- 
embarrass himself of it, if he would not have the weight fall upon 
another more feeble still. 

_ “ We may dispute the right of a man of superabundant capacity, 
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placed at the head of other men to enlighten and conduct them, dis- 
posing of a life which appertains to all. We may contest the freedom 
of a father of a family to die, he having voluntarily constituted him- 
self the guardian of feeble beings who are fragments of himself. 
Wherever social and natural laws are mingled together, becoming 
wnited, there is harmony, and both concur in forcing a father or a 
mother to maintain, rather than abandon, the post of honour which 
God has given to them, and which society has confirmed. But if it 
be said that we are forbidden by religious laws, and it is pretended 
that our lives do not belong to ourselves, the obligation being thus 
forced upon us of suffering the most frightful torments with the sole 
object of being agreeable to God who placed us in the world,—be- 
coming a prey to unhappiness, as it is maintained, in prospect of a 
future recompense ; then my reason ceases to agree with a stupid 
belief, and looking around me, collecting in the scales of a balance, as 
it were, the for and against of the causes of my being, if an equi- 
librium is not established—if ennuis, chagrins, privations, miseries, 
and shame overweigh natural obligations and social duties, I believe 
that I am free to act without taking into account the prescriptions 
of an impossible morality. 

“ If suicide was a crime of lése-nature, it would never be committed 
by a being living in a savage state. But what do we see at every 
step in those regions where civilization has not penetrated ?—men 
who have become old, regarding themselves as useless and a charge 
to their children, not hesitating to commit suicide in order to put an 
end to their evils and remove the burden their existence imposes. Is the 
gardener guilty of a crime who pitilessly separates from the trunk 
the feeble or parasitic branch which is prejudicial to its development ? 
Why, then, should we blame the individual who thinks fit not to await 
his condemnation, but who proceeds to remove himself when it 
becomes necessary P 

“To act in this way seems to me more worthy than to believe 
ourselves indispensable to others. Can it be, gentlemen,” said Gaéte, 
becoming more and more animated, “ that any one of youis so useful 
to society that his loss would prove an impediment to the progress 
of the great social and humanitarian order which Providence has de- 
signed? Let me tell you, apart from the esteem which I entertain for 
each of you individually, that it seems to me little disturbance would 
arise from the disappearance of one or of many of you; and I boldly 
avow that if I heard to-morrow that one or the other of you had 
thought fit to terminate his existence because he had overstepped, in 
the stakes he has played this evening, the limits which his fortune 
and his honour ordained him to respect, I should not .pity him, but, 
on the contrary, I should approve the act. He would have adopted 
the only course left to him by society and morality. If society has 
not furnished other means of escape, so much the worse forit. Until 
society has settled this question by providing means, it has no cause 
of complaint. 

“Some of you have blamed this Englishman whose body was found 
in the lake, which may be perceived from here, sombre and tranquil, 
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notwithstanding the drama ended in its waters; others have had 
pity; with the majority the event has been regarded with indif- 
ference, and to-morrow it will have been completely forgotten by the 
visitors, and ftouge et Now will not the less continue and swallow up 
your fortunes. 

“This suicide, this crime, as it pleases the world to term it, will 
prevent no one submifting to chance the things in which the joys 
and griefs of the world are made to consist. Is not this the best 
proof that the sentiment is not in agreement with the opinion, I do 
not say of the public, but publicly professed ? Shame arrests no 
one; for there is no shame where energy is required for the accom- 
plishment of an act—unless from this act, as I have already said, 
springs the sufferings of persons shamefully abandoned. 

“If suicide was considered as a crime by the legislator, the Diet 
of Frankfort would long ago have compelled the petty princes of the 
Confederation to abolish those infamous gambling-houses which con- 
tinually give rise to it. But as itis, these houses exist under the protec- 
tion of the law—under the safeguard of the police, who receive even 
a portion of their profits—befouled though they be with the blood of 
suicides and the ruin of family honour. What do I say? under the 
protection !—nay, these houses are shielded by the tenderness and 
affection of the ruling powers, as may be most easily demonstrated. 

“You have witnessed the efforts made by the authorities to hide 
the event of yesterday. Observe, now, what becomes of the unfor- 
tunates whom they have tempted, by every means of publicity,-to 
come here and ruin themselves. Some, when the rags in which they 
are dressed would have cast a sad shadow upon the golden wainscots, 
or when want has forced them to seek alms, have been forbidden to 
enter the saloons. Others, on the pretext of a wretched debt con- 
tracted to avoid dying from hunger, have been given an asylum 
in prison. To a few, perhaps, the smallest number, a few pieces of 
silver have been cast to facilitate their departure, but it was by the 
hands of a police-agent, commissioned to conduct them over the 
frontier, that the succour was given. There they have been abandoned, 
with the designation “a ruined gambler”’ affixed to them, so that 
society may always know them, and refuse them bread. 

“ And you, gentlemen, would forbid suicide to these wretches! 
You would contest their right to dispose of a life for ever lost ! You 
would make them criminals after having made them miserable! Truly, 
you are in a dilemma from which there is no escape. Sooner or later 
you will admit, with me, that there are situations in which it is 
needful to die—where death is a right, a duty—a force of which 
nothing can divest us, until the time when great social reforms shall 
have been consummated.” 


Such is Madame de Fos’s apology for suicide. The similarity 
existing between the ‘“ philosophical reflections” which, accord- 
ing to her reasoning, determine the act, and Mr. Buckle’s 
speculations on the same subject, first fix the attention. 
“« Society,’ Madame de Fos maintains, approaching the subject 
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from a transcendental point of view, “imposes obligations 
which, most frequently, it is impossible for man to fulfil: 

if these obligations weigh unbearably upon the individual, 
and he rids himself, by death, of the burden, he is not to 
be held accountable.” Mr. Buckle, approaching the subject 
presumably from a statistical point of view, but, in reality, 
attempting to bolster up by mangled, nay worse, misrepre- 
sented figures, a figment of imagination, engendered in the 
same school as that in which Madame de Fos has studied, 
asserts that all evidence points—‘‘to one great conclusion, 
and can leave no doubt on our minds that suicide is merely the 
product of the general condition of society, and that the indi- 
vidual felon only carries into effect what is a necessary conse- 
quence of preceding circumstances.”* The Bhagavad-Ghita in- 
structs us that—‘‘ The presumptuous thinks himself the author 
of his actions; but all his actions come from the force and 
from the necessary concatenation of things.” Cousin tells us 
that this dogma is “ destructive of all liberty and all morality :"+ 
but Mr. Buckle’s and Madame de Fos’s speculations on suicide are 
simply a modern development of it; and the “apology” of the latter 
furnishes conclusive evidence of its destructiveness to all mo- 
rality. The world in Madame de F'os’s fiction becomes a “provi- 
dential pandemonium ;” God a name, useful at times as a pivot for 
fanciful phraseology, but nothing more; religion a stupid belief, 
or at best a scheme of impossible morality; morality a matter of 
individual taste and convenience; vice—and if vicewhy notcrime ?{ 
—a product of the general condition of society, for which the indi- 
vidual man is not responsible; while society or general humanity 
is treated and spoken of as a species of demon. “ The two men 
who knew best the mystery of Gaéte’s life,” says our story, in 
respect of her prostitution, “‘the sole act which she could not 
‘avow publicly, and after which she had sworn not to live, not 
only did not contemn her, but they acknowledged at her feet | by 
offering their hands in marriage] that there is nothing absolute 
in human considerations; that immutability belongs but to God, 
and that it is an error to apply the term to the things of earth. 
If, in truth, Gaéte had committed a fault, in ceding one day to 
a pressure which exceeded the limits of female power, the causes 
which had led to an act of despair were sufficient to remove 
this act from the animadversion of the world. It should suffice 
for the re-establishment of her good fame, and in order that she 
should come triumphant from the bar of public opinion, that 
two great hearts [each, by the way, had resolved to kill the 
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other, or be killed, if Gaéte had accepted either one as husband} 
had become her judges. Let all human actions be submitted to 
a like proof, and if society does not modify its judgments, it 
will be because it has misunderstood the most holy of all laws, 
that which emanates from the conscience, which is God !” 

The negation of morality and religion is complete ; but there 
is still a lower depth of blasphemous perversity. 

Gaéte returns to her home; her husband, and two of her 
children, are dead, the third is dying, and she waits but its 
death to commit suicide. The venerable priest who watched 
over her childhood seeks to turn her from her fatal purpose. 
* But honest and conscientious above all things, he claims not 
to impose upon her his belief. If he himself had received 
nothing from the world, neither had he lost anything. In 
presence of a female, weighed down by grief, deprived of all 
hope, devoted to solitude and sorrow, the old man knew not 
what to say, because he dare not oppose more obstinately than 
he had done the most sacred of all rights, that of disposing of 
one’s-self—that of liberty. .... His last word was a benedic- 
tion, and at the same time a full absolution—‘ Whatever thou 
decidest, O my daughter,’ he said, as he was about to depart, 
‘thy sin is already expiated. God has inspired thy resolu- 
tions. My duty was to sustain thee, not to blame, because 
thou wishest not consolation on earth.’ ” 

Truly the subversion of all sound principle could not be more 
complete! Right and wrong are meaningless terms; vice is 
confounded with virtue ; sin is heaven-born ; suicide a portal to 
bliss ; and, to complete all, the Church is called in to bless this 
annihilation of Christian doctrines and practice ! 

And yet English literature has of late become appreciably 
infected with these infamous teachings. ‘Their influence is 
chiefly exercised upon young people; and the great excess of 
suicides among the youthful in Paris is one of the surest indica- 
tions of their baneful effects. ‘The most formidable obstacle to 
the further extension, in this country, of a class of fiction which 
has derived its principal interest from the greater or less extent 
to which it has coquetted with or accepted these teachings, or 
of those pseudo-scientific works which have fostered them, will 
be found, we believe, in a clear knowledge of the goal to which 
they lead. To this end mainly we have given an outline of 
Madame Maria de Fos’s work. If any further apology be 
required for polluting our pages with extracts from books of this 
class, we would say—adopting in great measure the language of 
an author, who, at the termination of last century, in consequence 
of an eruption of works of a like character, by English 
writers, immediately following the publication of Werther, was 
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induced to discuss the subject of suicide:—‘‘ We consider 
ourselves free, and hold it a duty, to attack and censure in the 
most pointed terms such injudicious and mischievous publica- 
tions, in which it has been endeavoured by false and specious 
glosses to lessen our horror at the crime, where no such in- 
dulgence was merited; and in which publications these dan- 
gerous encomiasts would fain make their heroes’ or heroines’ 
foibles, follies, and vices slide into virtues, or something 
very like them: and though a criminal indulgence of these 
passions, or the adoption of a vicious course, in order to avoida 
real evil, was the manifest cause of their suicide, yet would 
endeavour to obscure our just abhorrence of vice and love of 
virtue under the deceitful covering of indiscriminate sensibility 
and compassion. Such glossers of vice deserve the severest 
reprehension, and cannot be too much exposed to shame and 
infamy.’* 


Art. IIL—THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE recent meeting of the British Medical Association at Clifton 
is suggestive of many considerations. Perhaps at no period has it 
been more important than at the present that members of the | 
medical profession should confidently and cordially co-operate for 
their mutual benefit, as well as for the interest of that science to 
which they are devoted. A very great change has of late years 
been effected in the professional and social status of medical 
men. ‘They now occupy a much higher position in the opinion 
of the executive than heretofore, and by the public are recognised 
as authorities on those matters of hygienic economics which have 
hitherto been under the unquestioned control of the municipal 
powers. The medical profession, notwithstanding its progress, 
has a continuing necessity for the exercise of a combined dis- 
cretion. Schism within and dangers without have invested the 
practice of medicine and surgery with no inconsiderable risks. 
Medical associations bring together into friendly relationship 
men of similar tastes and kindred pursuits, and so establish a 
reciprocity of good feeling. They also enable abstruse questions 
to be investigated by fresh judgments without bias, according 
to the teaching of varied experiences, and thereby submit 
scientific problems to the most impartial and, at the same time, 
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severe tribunal, before which they can be discussed. They 
revive the interest in matters of the past, and give additional 

confidence for the future. A resolution of Dr. Radclyffe Hall 

in reference to the legal persecutions of Mr. Adams, Dr. Waters, 

and Dr. Philbrick, illustrates our first proposition. This reso- 

lution met with hearty approval. It afforded an opportunity 

“ of deprecating the conduct of any members of the medical pro- 
fession who render assistance in the legal persecution of their 

brethren on mere suspicion, or on grounds which have not even 

the semblance of being substantial.” This isa step in the right 

direction, and promises to lead to the termination of suchattempts 

as we have alluded to, wherein the courage of those accused 

happily prevailed. Can it be doubted that cases do exist in 

which, rather than “be dragged through such a trial,” compro- 

mises have been effected on the behalf of blameless men, who 

by such weakness have supplied the means of their lifelong ex- 

tortion and misery? Outside the medical profession analogous 

examples are not wanting. Within the medical profession false 

charges of such a nature could not hope for success, if medical 

men were only true to each other. This reiteration of profes- 
sional sentiment will further contribute to limit the opinions of 
medical men on medico-legal questions to their scientific con- 

clusions on distinct propositions embodying facts, not as has been 

complained of in such cases, their personal and general estimate 

of pronounced propositions assuming facts. Such limitation will 

do much to exalt the character of medical men as expert wit- 

nesses. This resolution of the Association is, therefore, fraught 

with good service to the profession at large. 

The President, Dr. Symonds, delivered an able address, in 
which he inquired ‘‘ How has the art of medicine advanced in 
the opinion of the public?” This is now more easily propounded 
than demonstrated. We may safely assume that the medical 
profession has advanced, and never before occupied a higher or 
prouder position than it does at present. The commendable 
prudence suggested by the American’s remark, ‘“‘ your conclu- 
sions may be right, but your reasons may be wrong, advise us 
not to investigate too minutely the processes by which such has 
been accomplished. And yet we desire not to beg the question. 
We affirm that every advance in the social status of the medical 
profession is due to the profession itself and its operation upon 
the public judgment. Disciplined professional opinion, guiding 
the medical press, while advising those in practice, has, at the 
same time, impressed the public with principles which, though 
previously acknowledged, have not hitherto been permitted to 
assume demonstrative reality. Medical men are now recognised 
as public officers, entitled to a distinct status and to public 
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support. In the military and naval services their rewards are 
increased and their rank permitted to progress to that degree 
which affords them position and pay, as far as is consistent with 
the influence of command. In the several governmental depart- 
ments increased, and in many instances liberal, remuneration 
is awarded them. In their relationship with public mstitutions 
an independence is conceded which constitutes them, in the 
performance of their duties, masters of their positions. Their 
several colleges are brought into distinct association with the | 
state through the general council, and each member of the pro- 
fession has therein the means of insuring protection or demand- 
ing redress. These advances have been imperceptibly made. 
These advantages the medical profession has achieved for itself 
by the steady co-operation of earnest men, and by the force of 
professional example influencing the public mind. Much is 
due to associations such as that we comment on. Much is due 
tothe hearty co-operation of medical men whenever a profes- 
sional wrong is to be redressed, or professional right to be vin- 
dicated. Divide et Impera is a motto medical communities in 
provincial towns would therefore do well to bear in mind, for 
most certainly it is to local disagreements that we have traced 
almost every instance of alleged professional oppression that it 
has been our duty to comment on. 

While congratulating the profession on that which it has 
deservedly achieved, we must not lose sight of the fact, that 
many sources of grave professional anxiety exist. In confirma- 
tion of our second proposition, that such associations lead to the 
free discussion of scientific questions, we need scarcely, with 
the “‘ proceedings” of the late meeting before us, offer argu- 
ments. We prefer to investigate the’ sources of anxiety to 
which we allude, and these we find, while involving scientific 
considerations of the first importance, to yet rest in causes not 
immediately under professional control. A large amount of 
medical scepticism exists. This manifests itself either in the 
distrust of legitimate medicine and the employment of specifics, 
or the repudiation of medicine and the adoption of special sys- 
tems. Empiricism in the one and scepticism in the other 
instance, both eventuate in the practical abandonment of those 
principles by which medicine as a science reduces its observa- 
tion and teaching to practice, giving to theory an eclectic 
reality, which for the treatment of disease and the purposes of 
life is available as an art. This condition of mind on the part 
of the public, and the successful sale of such remedies, are 
chiefly due to the active habit of inquiry characteristic of our 
age, as well as to the adventurous spirit of speculation which 
clothes the wildest schemes in specious promises, and offers 
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hopes to the most desperate ambition. Did the use of specifics 
merely lead to the transferring the payments of the ignorant 
and credulous to the pockets of those unprincipled pretenders 
who unblushingly proclaim their capabilities of treating every 
disease by a kind of universal cure, the mischief resulting 
therefrom would be by no means inconsiderable. Unfortunately 
the evil takes a wider range. Specialists and specifics too 
frequently go together, and pander to the vicious while they plun- 
der the foolish. Such practitioners are generally outside the pale 
of the profession, and it is well that im every assemblage of ho- 
nourable medical men their conduct be fittingly commented on, 
as it was by the profession assembled at Clifton. ‘The Medical 
Council have already intimated their intention of advising steps for 
the diminution if not complete prevention of thisevil. Itistobe 
hoped that no sentimentalism on the part of the executive will 
prevent their propositions. receiving practical effect. The injury 
which such a class mflicts on the medical profession is slight in 
comparison with that which results from the want of medical 
truth, which has induced many of its recognised members to 
adopt strange theories and pursue practices in direct variance to 
that teaching and study by which they have attained their 
qualifications. That many men of genius and learning advo- 
cate and adopt a line of practice inconsistent with legitimate 
medicine is a matter of common knowledge. That the public, 
to a large extent, countenance homeopaths, mesmerists, and 
others who traffic on their weakness when combined with their 
illness, is undoubtedly true. ‘That the arguments urged as 
against medicine are not for one moment tenable will be at once 
established by a brief survey of the reasons in their support 
most generally advanced. It is urged that medicine as a science 
is not reliable, for that its practice is mutable. True—the nature 
of disease changes, and the course of remedial action must pro- 
portionally vary. It is a narrow philosophy which presumes 
that when all around is undergoing alteration, temperature, soil, 
habits, associations, and diet, that the human constitution, on 
the one hand, and the elements influencing it on the other, are 
not proportionally affected ; even if the character of disease had 
not something beyond, and independent of both, to establish its 
type. Arguments founded on difference of treatment for alleged 
identical diseases, instead of being adverse to the reliable charac- 
ter of medicine, constitute so many inferences Im its favour as a 
progressive science capable of adaptation to the varying exigencies 
of each separate case. It is further declared that a recognised 
pharmacopeia is but the instrument of disciplined empiricism 
which prescribes remedies in ignorance of their modus operands, 
and is obliged to retrace their action to learn theix properties. 
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True it is so: but how closely is that empiricism identified with 
science, which confers the power not only of diagnosis but of 
predication ! which tells what is, and foresees what will follow 
by the application of remedies, which recognises that which exists 
and also enables man to anticipate changes in the living laboratory 
of the human body as the result of the inexplicable influence 
exercised by remedies administered in the full confidence of 
medical faith. Again, it is urged that a science cannot rest on 
firm foundations which permits equally competent votaries to 
arrive at widely different conclusions on the same question. This 
is the least tenable argument that can be advanced. Inasmuch 
as in the exact sciences, where demonstration and material sub- 
stances are under consideration, men of the largest experience 
arrive at different conclusions without the science they advocate 
being thereby impeached. Not the least of the many advantages 
which must result from the assembling together of members of 
the medical profession is their practical refutation of such im- 
pressions, which ignorance suggests, and prejudice or self-interest. 
too frequently maintains. 

There can be no doubt that such associations and meetings 
of medical men for the investigation of scientific questions, must 
be attended with happy results, whether it be by the drawing 
into closer bonds of fellowship and bringing into more intimate 
relations practitioners who otherwise might not become per- 
sonally acquainted, or whether it be by the free discussion of 
questions of general or of abstract science, it matters not, since 
the practical end accomplished must be the promotion of the 
welfare, and the advancing the objects, of a profession in which 
we each feel a common interest and experience a common pride. 


Arr. III.—ON A PECULIAR FORM OF MENTAL 
ALIENATION, CAUSED BY THE POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL DISTURBANCES IN FRANCE, 
DURING FEBRUARY, 1848. 


By Dr. BERGERET, Principal Physician of the Arbois Hospital.* 


(Translated from the French by Dr. Foorman.) 


THE experience of past ages shows that the disease known under 
the name of mental alienation changes character with the times, 
and reflects, like a faithful mirror, the ideas peculiar to each 
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epoch in the life of a people. What, indeed, is madness, but 
the exaggeration of a prevailing idea—the loss of balance 
of the faculties produced by a tension of the brain, so powerful 
that the natural equilibrium of its functions is disturbed ? 

There is one circumstance which renders the study of mental 
alienation full of interest to the philosopher and the physician : 
the madman, penetrated with the same ideas, and animated by 
the same passions as the sane man, exhibits his moral nature in 
all its nakedness. With him amour propre and fear of the 
world’s opinion are destroyed, social considerations are extin- 
guished, the passions are no longer surrounded with the charm 
that renders them seductive, the deceitful veil which hides from 
our eyes their perfidy and wickedness is torn away; the madman, 
abandoned to his ruling passion, led on by an irresistible impulse, 
forgets the rest of the world, tramples under foot all rules of 
decorum, and lives in himself and for himself alone. We are 
thus enabled to penetrate into the depths of his mind, and 
probe its most secret recesses. Madness exposes all the vices 
and all the weaknesses of the human heart—true death of the 
reason, it exposes to every eye the secret passions which have 
destroyed or disturbed the most noble of our faculties; even as 
the opening of the body after death reveals the secret lesions 
which have drained in silence the springs of life. 

Regarded from this point of view, madness becomes one of 
the most interesting and truthful pages of the history of the 
mind of man. There are times when the number of victims who 
become a prey to this frightful disorder is increased in a terrible 
manner, and when the disease presents peculiarities worthy of 
special study. Among such periods may be reckoned the time of 
the Revolution of 1849. A kind of febrile agitation was felt in 
all the members of the social body; ideas the most strange, theo- 
ries the most fantastical, were disseminated among the populace 
by vain sectaries, who sought only to realize the criminal dreams 
of a boundless vanity and an insatiable ambition; and they 
gained an easy victory over the inexperienced masses, for the 
ignorant multitude seized with avidity upon the deceptive bait 
which flattered all their worst passions. Many weaker minds 
also gave way, overcome by the fears excited by the menacing 
voice of parties and the howls of faction. The cases of mental 
alienation were multiplied greatly; in my own experience I 
met with at least ten times the number that occur in ordinary 
times. 

All the cases of madness presented a peculiar type—doubtless 
impressed upon them by contemporary events. A new form of 
insanity seemed to have appeared in the world, and Dr. Groddeck, 
a German physician, published at this time a pamphlet entitled 
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De Morbo Democratico, nova insanie forma. I propose to give 
an account of several cases of this peculiar kind of lunaey 
coming under my own observation. ‘The history of each case 
will be drawn from nature. 

CasE I.—Victorine U., thirty-one years of age, married, m easy 
circumstances, of quiet disposition, inclined to melancholy, un- 
educated, performing her domestic duties with regularity. Dark, 
the features regular, the eyes large and black. Her manner is 
absent, and she walks with her eyes fixed on the ground, but 
raises them at times to heaven, with an air of mspiration 
and mysticism. She lives in a street the scene of considerable 
excitement during the Revolution of February. Immediately m 
front of her house was a seat, frequently used as a place of 
meeting by the revolutionary leaders of the faubourg. Victorine 
paid marked attention to their exciting discourses, and her 
mind became by degrees much affected by them, though 
nothing very extraordinary was noticed in her conduct till the 
time of the Bourges trial, when one day she suddenly left 
her home. Her husband found, on inquiry, that she had 
taken the diligence to Paris. He immediately followed her, 
and, on application at the police-office, found that, on her 
arrival in Paris, she had declared herself sent by Jesus 
Christ to deliver the prisoners of Bourges, and claimed to be 
immediately conducted to them, that she might accomplish 
her divine mission. The police put her into a carriage, and 
conveyed her at once to the Salpétriére, where she was placed in 
the wards allotted to the insane. She was given up to the care 
of her husband, and taken back to her home and family. From 
the time of her pilgrimage to Paris, her mental state deteriorated 
rapidly; she spoke of nothing but the accomplishment of her 
glorious destiny; she passed whole days at her devotions; her lips 
moved always as if in prayer ; neither the caresses of her children, 
nor the cries of her young infant, deprived of its mother’s breast, 
were sufficient to withdraw her attention from the subject of her 
melancholy pre-occupation. One morning, about a month after 
her return from Paris, she presented herself in my consulting- 
room. “i am come,” said she, “to ask you to give an order 
for the gendarmes to take me to Paris.” “‘ What do you want 
to do in Paris?” I demanded. “JI am going to set free my 
friends, my children, the political prisoners.” ‘And why do 
you undertake that duty ?” [imquired. ‘I am the mother of 
the country—the predestined mother. Christ has commanded me 
to rescue them—He appears to me every night—He urges me on 
—I have no time to lose; f implore you to send me at once to 
Paris.” “ But what will become of your children when you are 
away?’ I said. ‘“‘Is not your first duty to look after them 2” 
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“My children,” she replied, “I sacrifice for my country’s 
good; all is lost if I do not do as I am commanded; I am the 
Mother of the Republic; the political prisoners are my true 
children, and I must break their bonds. {Let me start at once, L 
beseech you; I have no money, but I am told you can send me 
at the expense of the republic.” “Do you know the names of 
those you would rescue?” I asked. ‘Know them!” she ex- 
claimed—“ the first is Drolin (Ledru Rollin), then there are 
Barabés (Barbes), Balanquin (Blanquier), Cachepail (Raspail), 
and Petit Blane (Louis Blanc)—with them I must save France. 
We will destroy Despotism, the Reds must crush the Whites, 
or the greatest misery will overtake the poor people. I only 
ean prevent it; God revealed it to me at Paris during my 
martyrdom.” Every now and then she broke off the conversa- 
tion, and appeared tv listen attentively to some mysterious com- 
munications, her expression at these times wore an appearance 
of terror and exaltation indescribable, and she murmured rapidly 
some inarticulate sounds ; sometimes she seemed to pronounce 
some cabalistic phrases which gave her the air of a sorceress 
making her incantations. At such moments, when | asked her 
what she was doing, she replied, “I am saving the people.” 
Our interview was brought to a sudden close, by her rising 
quickly and saying with the air of one inspired, ‘‘ Hark! the 
trumpet for the last judgment! I must hasten to deliver the 
political prisoners, or all will be lost.” She then strode rapidly 
away. 

Case II.—Louise N., aged forty, a widow with two children ; 
fair, features delicate, dark blue eyes full of vivacity, and a fine 
forehead. Her expression usually open and lively nervous ; and 
very intelligent. She is a needle-woman, who has been much 
tried by domestic misfortunes, and is evidently in reduced cir- 
cumstances. | 

Until the Revolution of February, she had always shown 
herself a good mother and an excellent workwoman, but about 
this time she began to read newspapers of the most vioient 
political character—they were to be found everywhere in those 
days, even in the most humble workshop. Louise passed whole 
nights in studying and paraphrasing, after her fashion, the 
numbers of the paper called La Reforme. The excitement which 
took possession of her mind soon became evident by the manner 
in which she repeated in the streets, to whoever would listen, 
the passages of the journal which had made the most lively 
impression upon her. Her good memory enabled her to repro- 
duce them with great fidelity. She delivered them with much 
fire, in a tone of declamation, and with a fecundity of comments 
that seemed inexhaustible. 
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In a very short time her political pre-occupations made her 
neglect completely the duties of her profession and her domestic 
cares. Her time was occupied in preaching, as she said, for the 
regeneration of the human race. She was seized sometimes 
with fits of fury which disconcerted the whole household. I 
was one day a witness of one of these terrible scenes, and I will 
try and sketch the principal features for the benefit of the reader. 

I found her in a wretchedly-furnished room, seated on the 
bed in her night-dress, her hair dishevelled, her eyes staring, 
and her features horribly distorted. She was gesticulating 
wildly, storming with passion, and rousing the whole neighbour- 
hood by her savage cries. Her relations and children were 
weeping around her bed, and doing their utmost to calm her. 
“God has gone mad,” she cried; “I will take his place. I 
must do my duty—I am God—I have received full powers—the 
face of the earth must. be changed—the great ones shall be 
destroyed, and the poor shall take their places. JI see the world 
ravaged—blood shall flow like water. Let the rich bring their 
money; the time is come for it. There shall be weeping and. 
gnashing of teeth. No more misery—no more slaving of man 
for man—no more rich—no more gendarmes. Man should 
govern himself. I will save the country—the world shall be 
regenerated. I hold the judgment-book of the Republic ; I hold 
the wheel which shall crush the world. I have seen the 
mountain from whence come the stones that shall grind the 
rich ones of the earth.” Having pronounced these words, she 
threw herself on her knees upon the bed, and cried out in a 
tone of voice of which no description can convey any adequate 
idea, “Oh God, I pray you preserve me from riches, for all the 
rich shall be damned—all shall perish miserably. Oh, what 
misfortune to be rich! Oh, my children, may God keep riches far 
from you, or you will be lost! I prefer poverty—I love it! I love 
it !—poverty should be mistress of the world. The tavern before 
the palace. The Pope is the beast of the Apocalypse. Religion is 
only fanaticism—the priests care only for money. Down with re- 
ligion! down with the Pope! down with the priests! Robespierre, 
Proudhon, Ledru-Rollin, they are the true priests of humanity.” 
I interrupted her suddenly by saying, “ And Saint Vincent de 
Paul! come, what do you say of him?” “Shame!” she rephed— 
“he is a Jesuit—down with the Jesuits!” Her weeping children 
threw themselves into her arms,and sought in vain to appease her; 
she put them violently from her, calling out, ‘‘No more children! 
no more relations! I know you not; I cannot be calm; I obey 
an irresistible power! [ see visions—I am the Liberating 
Mother—I see in the papers things which I alone can under- 
stand. My son, who is dead, should change the face of the 
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earth. I now am charged with this mission. I am the Apostle 
—the Messiah of the Democratic and Social Republic. Obey 
my commands, or the world is lost for ever!” 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the melancholy group 
presented to my view, as this woman stood like a Pythoness, 
raging and with dishevelled hair, surrounded by her disconsolate 
friends and despairing children, who were seeking in vain to 
quiet her, and to drown in their tears the fearful blasphemies 
which she poured forth with a volubility that seemed inex- 
haustible. 

CasxE III.—One evening in June, 1849, I was sent for in great 
haste to see Marguerite N., who was said to be suffering from 
apoplexy. She is a widow, aged forty-nine, dark, thin, and _bilious, 
very nervous, with a lively imagination and a good memory, 
but of unsound judgment. She is one of a family of artisans, 
and has no children. Has always been very fond of reading, 
but has read indiscriminately, and her passion for books has 
proved injurious, by filling her mind with a quantity of crude and 
confused notions. She has always been very vain : and although 
possessing sufficient means to supply all her wants, regarded © 
with envy those whose fortune was superior to her own. ‘This 
jealousy betrayed itself by declamations against the great, the 
rich, and people of rank, while, at the same time, she cried up 
persons of her own and of inferior station in life. When the 
Revolution of February broke out, she received with joy the 
torrent of strange aud subversive ideas with which the country 
was inundated ; she read with zeal the most demagogue journals 
and pamphlets. The absurdities upheld by all the sects of 
socialists, communists, and Fourierists, were for her the most 
sacred dogmas. 

And here let me be allowed a word upon the nature of these 
doctrines, that the reader may be better able to realize the 
mental condition of Marguerite. These social heresies, borrowed 
from the most sensual form of paganism, proclaim a morality 
quite opposed to that which 1s taught by the evangelists. 

Christ, who knew the weakness of our nature, its imperfec- 
tions, its vicious propensities, which are and ever will be the 
principal source of evil, of injustice, and of the inequalities 
with which all human society is stamped—Christ taught resig- 
nation in adversity ; he raised to the rank of the most sublime 
virtues, forgetfulness of oneself, austerity, patience in suffering, 
and contempt for material enjoyments. He said that the life of 
man was but a voyage—a time of trial—and that his kingdom was 
not of this world. Nothing can be more elevated, more pure, 
more spiritual than this doctrine. The morality of modern 
sectaries, on the contrary, is borrowed from the most rude and 
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stupid sensualism. Completely losing sight of the imperfec- 
tions of our nature, they affect to be able to realize in this 
world the dream of perfect happiness. They endeavour to increase 
the desire of the people for material enjoyments, and dazzle 
them by presenting to them a state of society in which man 
shall have everything that he can desire, without the labour of 
acquiring anything ; it being the duty of the state to provide for 
all. They have erased the old proverb, so full of truth, Help 
yourself, and Heaven will help you. ‘They proclaim imper- 
turbably the abolition of poverty, the extinction of pain. They 
will decree one day that all the world shall be happy, and that 
suffering is exiled from our planet. This abominable charla- 
tanism, despite its transparency, has duped and ruined thou- 
sands. ‘The subject of the present observation will furnish us 
with an example. 

I immediately hastened to Marguerite, and found her in the 
arms of two men, who restrained her with much difficulty. She 
was the subject of the most violent hysterical fit that I have 
ever witnessed. Her limbs stiffened convulsively; her face was 
horribly distorted; her respiration was accompanied with a 
loud guttural rale, and she ground her teeth so frightfully that 
the women who surrounded her were petrified with fear. I 
made her inhale some ether, and in a little time she recovered 
the use of her speech. The first words she uttered were these :— 
“Fetch me here those brigands of gendarmes—let them come ! 
I will break them like glass—lI will tear out their bowels! To 
lead about men in that manner, with a chain around their necks! 
—ah! what horror! what ignominy! ‘This is the way the 
Whites show their fraternity !|—they shall be accursed !—the 
people shall crush them in their anger.” 

I took one of her relations aside, and asked for an explana- 
tion of the strange words I had just heard. He mformed me 
the attack had been brought on by the sight of a coach passing 
in the street, containing three prisoners in chains, accompanied 
by some gendarmes. She had had attacks of the same nature, 
but less powerful, produced before by the same means. He 
told me, also, that she raised her head, and became very excited 
habitually at the sight of an elegantly- dressed lady, a servant in 
livery, or a brilliant equipage; and that even, at times, when no 
external object could inflame her imagination, as in the middle 
of the night, she could be heard talking aloud, declaiming and 
vociferating violently. 

I returned to Marguerite. She was less convulsed, but she 
was evidently in a state of great exasperation. She was in the 
midst of a most anirnated monologue :—‘‘ What an abomination 
thus to humiliate man, to put a chain round the neck of the 
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most beautiful creation of God! to load citizens, republicans, 
with irons! When will the people break open the doors of the 
prisons and the huiks ? No more executioners! no more victims! 
Victor Hugo has said it. All this shall disappear; there shall 
be no more poor; all men should be equal. Socialism will 
render them all equally happy. Why should one workman 
earn more than another ? Itis shameful. All should be equal. 
No more rich! no more poor! equality for ever. The old world 
is finished, my friends. A new Messiah is come. Louis 
Blane will ensure bread to every one for his children. He is 
my God, my idol. He appeared to me in the night, his face 
shining with light.” 

I left her in the midst of these ravings, as I was anxious to 
learn who the three prisoners were who had just passed through 
the town, whose fate had so affected the heart of Marguerite, 
and thrown her into a state of excitation, of which my descrip- 
tion can convey but a faint idea. I proceeded at once to the 
house of detention, and asked the jailor the names of the new 
comers. On consulting the registry, this is what we discovered. 
One of them was a professional thief; the second, an incendiary, 
who, for revenge, had set fire to the house of one of his 
neighbours, and suffocated a child in the flames; the third was 
the father of a family, who had endeavoured to violate his own 
daughter. Such were the three estimable citizens, the sight of 
whom had hadso powerful an effect upon the nerves of Marguerite. 
See how the abominable doctrines which tainted the atmosphere 
at this period perverted the most natural sentiments, even those 
of pity. 

rane enumerate many more cases of madness in which the 
subjects of mental aberration were almost exclusively of a 
political nature. But the preceding facts will sutlice to show 
to what extent the new notions, thrown imprudently among the 
masses, corrupted the natural ideas and sentiments of the 

people. Indeed, the exanples which I have cited do not repre- 

sent an exceptional or isolated mental disposition among the 
people. How many were there at that time haunted by similar 
ideas, without, however, being disturbed to such an extent as to 
come to an actual outbreak of insanity ? The immoral maxims 
taught by the modern innovators circulated among the popula- 
tion like a pestilential miasm. Many hapless individuals seized 
on the fatal germs, and nourished them in silence. But the 
insane are the enfants terrible of the great human family. They 
divulge involuntarily the passions which undermine in more or 
less secrecy the minds of those who are sufficiently strong to 
prevent their outward explosion. 

I must now describe another modification that insanity has 
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appeared to me to undergo in consequence of the events which 
took place after the Revolution of February. 

The nation was divided into two hostile parties, who fought 
many a bloody battle in the streets of our cities, and strove not 
less ardently, though in a less terrible manner, in the arena of 
parliament, with the pen of the journalist, or in the electoral 
urn. ‘The threats of parties and the sinister predictions of 
political Jeremiahs were echoed even in our smallest villages. 
Many weak imaginations were affected by them, and they were 
the cause of a great number of mental alienations of which the 
leading feature was a gloomy pre-occupation. Sometimes the 
victims were a prey to the darkest melancholy; at others, the 
fear of imaginary dangers pursued them, and they were tor- 
mented by terrible hallucinations or dismal phantoms. Several 
cases of this kind came before me. I will relate a few of 
them. 

CasE I[V.—Jean Pierre N., carpenter, an excellent workman, 
with a good character, caring for nothing but his work; good- 
tempered; not in the habit of frequenting the public-house; 
never interested himself in politics, and always turned a deaf 
ear to all the insinuations of political demagogues; refused to 
subscribe to any of the newspapers which excited to riot, to join 
any of the secret societies. On these accounts he had often to 
endure the taunts and menaces of his socialist neighbours; and 
we shall see in the sequel what a fatal effect the latter had upon 
his mind. 

One day, as I was passing before his house, he called me in, 
saying that he had wished for some time to speak to me about 
his disease. ‘‘ What disease ?” I said; ‘“ you have an appear- 
ance of health and strength which many might envy.” “ Never- 
theless,” he replied, in a melancholy tone, “ I am seriously. ill.” 
“Well, tell me, then, what is the matter with you?” “Sir,” 
said he, ‘‘my whole body stinks horribly.” I began to laugh; 
I saw at once that it was the mind, not the body, which was 
affected; for he was a man of very strong constitution and 
robust physical health. “You don’t believe it,” he continued ; 
“and yet every one says so.’ “‘ You imagine it,’ I said. “TI 
beg your pardon,” he. replied; “I hear it distinctly. If I 
appear in the street everybody cries outas I pass by, ‘Ah! how 
he stinks!—oh! he is rotten! All the day people come and 
cry under my windows, that I am polluting the country, and 
that I ought to be thrown into the river. Twenty times during 
the night I am awakened by the same cries, so that I never go to 
bed without my sword. I dare not go out any more. I have no 
longer the heart to work. Cure me, I pray you, for I am very 
wretched.” 
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I tried all kinds of arguments to persuade him that he was 
the victim of a delusion; that the words which he thought he 
heard were quite imaginary; that he was in a kind of waking 
dream. Nothing could convince him; and just as I was going 
away from him he repeated, with an air of consternation, and in 
the attitude of one who is conscious of a most disagreeable sen- 
sation—“‘ Hark! Do you not hear some one now crying out 
that I must be thrown into the sewers ?” 

CasE V.—Francoise U., a peasant girl, thirty-five years of 
age; artless and ignorant; of dark but pale complexion; black 
eyes, and a decided expression of melancholy. She came to me 
one day at Arbois, and said—‘“ Sir, I wish it were possible for 
you to cure me, but I am afraid to tell you my disease.” . “ My 
dear child,” said I, “I am no prophet, and cannot possibly cure 
you unless you tell me what is the matter with you.” “ But it 
is such a singular disease,” she said; “I do not understand it 
myself. Oh! I shall never have the courage to confess it to 
you: and, nevertheless, if you knew how I am tormented, I am 
the most miserable person in the village.” ‘“‘Come,’ I said, 
“fave confidence in me, perhaps I shall be able to cure you.” 

“Ah, well,” she replied, ‘ believe it if you will, but I can no 
longer endure the houses of my village should be so badly built. 
This idea haunts me incessantly, I cannot look at the honses 
without shaking with fear. J am certain that they will fall 
down upon me; and I pass all my time in the fields because I 
dare not go home to my house fur fear of being crushed to 
pieces. This is all my disease ; cure me, I pray you. I cannot 
endure it any longer.” ‘“‘ But,” I said, ‘‘ where have you got 
these strange notions from? Have you been hearing any alarm- 
ing stories; or reading an account of some earthquake, perhaps?” 
“Oh! I can hardly read at all,’ she said; ‘but stay; I will tell 
you what happened to me at the time that so many oaks were 
being planted in the village. I had been to market to sell my 
butter, and was returning quietly home, when a man slipped 
into my basket a large printed paper that I had the misfortune 
to carry home. Oh! how I wish I had thrown it into the 
river as I went along, for I am sure it must have come from 
hell. My brother, who knew how to read, took it and read it 
out aloud. Oh! sir, you cannot imagine what there was in that 
paper. It said that the world could not last much longer as it 
was, and that a new one must be made; that the middle class 
and the rich had had their day, and that they must be got rid 
of ; that the priests deceived the people—and ours is such a good 
man, who deprives himself of every comfort for the sake of the 
poor !—and our master’s wife, who is always to be found at 
the bedside of the sick, who is their guardian angel, and never 
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comes to them empty-handed! In short, this horrible paper 
prophesied the greatest misfortunes; and since that time these 
wretched ideas have seized hold on me. I never sleep. I, who 
formerly worked lke two people, am no longer able to support 
my poor mother, because [ dare not remain in the house. I 
believe that nothing is well-made in the whole world, and our 
house is so badly built that I am sure it will fall down and 
crush me in its ruins!” Scarcely had she finished these words 
than she burst into tears, and her voice was for some time 
drowned by her sobs. I could not restrain my feelings at the 
aspect of this innocent victim of our revolutionary orgies. “Is 
it possible,” I exclaimed, “that a corrupting and shameless 
press should throw trouble into the hearts of these simple people, 
whose pure and unsophisticated innocence ought to have sheltered 
them from its baneful influence ?” 

I endeavoured to comfort Francoise and make her understand 
into what a deplorable error she had fallen. She seemed at the 
time to have implicit faith in my remarks; her face brightened 
up somewhat, and she left me apparently determined to put 
away from her the terrible delusions which had taken possession 
of her mind. I met her several times afterwards, however, and 
she reproached me in a sorrowful tone. “‘Oh! sir, you promised 
to cure me, but my disorder has returned, and I am more 
wretched than ever. No; I shall never again be able to look at 
the houses of our village without a shudder.” 

CasE VI.—Antoine N., a vine-dresser, forty-five years of age, 
thin, nervous, of robust constitution, and great physical strength ; 
uneducated, but with small abilities. His conduct was always 
bad. He was a frequenter of public-houses, and his wife is said 
to have died of grief at his behaviour. He has several times 
committed acts which have brought him into the hands of 
justice. Formerly he had sufficient to live upon comfortably, 
but through extravagance he lost nearly all his property. Here, 
then, was a soil well prepared to receive the seeds of communism. 
After the first days of the Revolution of February, he became 
more unsettled and excited than ordinary, and might be seen 
drinking wine nearly all day long. He was eager to see the 
fulfilment of the pompous prophecies which he had heard pro- 
claimed in the clubs and the public-houses. He eagerly desired 
that the time should come for the division of lands, and the 
printing of assignats. He had particularly grieved at the loss 
of a piece of land which he had been obliged to sell to satisfy 
some of his creditors, and he nourished a secret hope that some- 
how, when the division of lands took place, his former piece 
would be allotted to him—and then he had many a troublesome 
ereditor that he would be glad to satisfy with those rags of paper 
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(assignats). In fact, he believed very sincerely for some months 
that his dreams would be realized, so seductive were they; but 
when he saw that after a time events took quite a different turn 
from that which he had expected, so great a revulsion took 
place in his feelings that he became ultimately quite insane. 
He thought the principles of communism had not advanced 
because the ‘‘ Whites’ had been able, by means of witchcraft, to 
prevent their success by sending over the country a legion 
of evil spirits. ‘‘I have,” he said to me, “constantly an evil 
spirit in each ear, crying out that I am a worthless fellow, a 
wretch, a Jacobin, a drinker of blood, and all kinds of nonsense. 
They do not leave me a minute's repose. I have hardly got to 
sleep at night before I am roused up by their cries. But it is 
not that which torments me most of all. They swarm all around 
me; they play me all kinds of tricks, and persecute me inces- 
santly. IfI go to the cellar to draw some wine, they upset it; 
if I light a lamp, one of them comes behind me and blows it out 
immediately ; scarcely a day passes without their putting some- 
thing nasty into my soup. When I eat, they make me drop the | 
piece that I would put into my mouth, and will not let me have 
a meal in quiet. Indeed I should never finish, were I to relate 
all the trouble they cause me.’ “And who has let them loose 
against you in this manner ?” I demanded. “ The Whites—the 
Whites. They know that I detest them. They saw that we 
were going to be masters, and so they have made a bargain with 
the devil, who has sent all these evil spirits. Here,” he said, 
with a frightened air, showing me one of his ears, “ here is one 
who has nestled on this side, and who is calling out, loud enough 
to deafen me, all kinds of impudent things.” My efforts to dis- 
abuse him of his delusions were unsuccessful. From the time 
I first saw him he became worse and worse. The hallucinations 
as to the presence of evil spirits in his ears were so powerful, 
that he tried all kinds of means to stop up his ears: he plugged 
them with earth, with cinders, with plaster; once he even tried 
to build them in entirely with mortar, another time to cut them 
off with a razor; but nothing seemed to lessen these painful 
impressions. He was often heard going about the house all 
night long in pursuit of the evil spirits. The voices sometimes 
seemed to become so unbearable to him, that he had been known 
to lie for twenty-four hours in bed, with his fingers in his ears, 
and refuse food and drink of any kind. He was ultimately 
taken to the asylum of Ddle of which he is still an inmate. 
Cast VII.—Thérése N., aged twenty-three, amiable, diffident, 
a good mother, and an excellent wife; her husband a vine- 
dresser, honest and industrious, who took no active part in 
political matters. She had the misfortune to live in a quarter 
SSR 
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where political discussions were frequent, and the sounds of 
quarrelling and angry threats against her husband often reached 
her ears. She was very weak and timid, and this state of affairs 
produced a most painful impression upon her. 

Passing one day through the street in which she lived, I saw 
Thérése sitting in front of her house with her little one in her 
arms, and I was struck with the profound melancholy of her 
aspect. J went up to her, and said, “ What ails you, Thérése; 
you seem to me to be very unhappy?” Instead of answering 
me, she burst into tears. I waited a short time, tried to calm 
her, and urged her to tell me the cause of her sorrow. ‘“ Oh!” 
she exclaimed, at last, “it is very sad, but I will tell you all, 
and perhaps you may be able to ease me; but promise me to 
say nothing of it to my husband.” “I promise you.” “ Can 
you imagine, that I hear voices which cry out constantly to me, 
‘You are ruined, your husband will be killed, and you with him. 
Take care of yourself, take care of your child, take care of your 
husband. Night and day, in the country, in the church, these 
voices pursue me, and do not leave me a moment’s peace. I 
have no sleep, I have no heart to do anything, my milk is 
spoiled, and my poor child dwindling away—and yet I dare not 
tell my husband, for fear of troubling him. He sees that I am 
suffering, but does not know what is the matter with me, and is 
vexed at not being able to comfort me. Oh, cure me, cure me, 
I beseech you, if you can!” At this moment a little dog came 
out of the house, and began to bark. An expression of terror 
came over Thérése which immediately attracted my attention. 
“ What!” said I, “ you are not afraid of this little dog?” She 
looked confused, blushed deeply. ‘‘ Well, I will confess it,” she 
said, ‘ though, I know, it will seem very absurd to you; and 
yet I cannot help it, but every time this dog barks it seems to 
me to cry, ‘ You are about to die.” At these words, she recom- 
menced weeping, and bathed the face of her little one with tears. 
I myself was so overcome with emotion, that I was scarcely able 
to give her a word of consolation, but went away promising to 
come again shortly to do the best I could to cure her. A few 
days after I saw her again, she was rather more composed, and 
she had drowned the dog. 

CasE VIII.—Gabrielle N., wife of a vine-dresser, fifty-two 
years of age, of nervous temperament, irritable, melancholy, and 
bad-tempered. After the Revolution of February, her house was 
the favourite place of resort of the women of the neighbourhood; 
they held there a kind of female club. It was doubtless on 
account of the extreme nature of her political opinions that her 
house was chosen as a place of meetings. She used to read 
aloud the most violent passages of the revolutionary journals, 
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and comment upon them in language so furious as to be worthy 
of one of the famous Knitters of ’93. 

In 1850, long after peace was restored, and the club dis- 
solved, she preserved all her former vehemence and violent po- 
litical aspirations : but it was impossible for her nervous system 
to resist for an indefinite space of time such a state of continual 
and marked excitement. She was seized one night with a 
violent fit of hysteria, which left her for some days after in a 
state of complete and melancholy prostration. From that time 
her ideas took another direction—the fear of death seized on 
her, and she fell into a state of melancholy and hypochondriasis. 
She believed every moment she was about to die, bade farewell 
to her friends, and made arrangements for her burial. I pre- 
scribed some medicine for her, but she refused to take it, saying 
it was useless. She repeated incessantly that she was lost. 
Whenever the bell of the parish church sounded, she said it was 
her funeral knell. She heard voices crying in the street that 
her end was near, that her body was decomposing, and that her 
carcase was only fit to be thrown to the wolves. These hallu- 
cinations became so troublesome that she was obliged to remove 
from her usual bedroom, which looked upon the street, to a 
small garret in the back of the house. At the end of some 
months her mental alienation took another form. She fancied 
that one of her daughters who had taken much care of her 
during her illness, and of whom she was very fond, had been 
threatened with arrest, and was in danger of being taken to 
prison. She was so much under the influence of this prevailing 
idea, that she was always crying out, ‘They want to take my 
daughter, but I forbid it; they shall not take her, poor girl, 
what wrong has she done?” Every moment she hastened to 
the window to see if the gendarmes had come to take away her 
child. It was impossible to disabuse her of the painful notion ; 
and this childish fear, which had so taken possession of her, led 
her by a fatal induction to meditate a frightful crime. After 
remaining in the most melancholy state for nearly six months, 
her countenance one day brightened up suddenly with a smile of 
joy, as if some ray of light had traversed her soul, and she cried 
out, “Thank God! I have just found out how to prevent their 
taking away my child. They shall not have her! they shall not 
have her! I will kill her! yes, kill her!” and her face beamed. — 
with a look of horrid satisfaction. Her friends knowing the 
state of mind she was in, did not attach much importance to her 
statement, but a few days afterwards, the inhabitants of the 
opposite house were roused up in the night by the appearance 
of a lurid flame at the windows of the room of Gabrielle and her 
daughter. They hastened to the house, and proceeded at once 
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to the room, and on entering it a most frightful spectacle was 
presented to their view. The bed of the daughter was on fire, 
the poor child had just woke up, and was half-suffocated by the 
flame and smoke; and her father, aroused by her cries, was 
making every possible exertion to revive her. Gabrielle, in her 
chemise, stood still in the middle of the room, repeating, with a 
fiendish laugh, “ Ah! ah! well done. I have just suffocated 
her. They may come for her now, but they wont have her.” 

In fact, seizing the opportunity when her husband and the 
other children were fast asleep, she had risen quietly, piled a 
heap of straw under the bed of her sleeping child, and set fire 
to it. The neighbours hastened to extinguish the fire, and the 
day after showed me the charred remnants in a corner of the 
garden. She is at present in a state of prostration, bordering 
on dementia. Nothing will arouse her from her torpor; her 
faculties are blunted, and she leads a vegetative existence, 
hardly differing from that of brute beasts. 

CasE I[X.—Joseph N., forty-eight years old, strong constitu- 
tion, bilio-nervous temperament; his temper very hasty, and 
excitable ; married at thirty-two years of age; bis wife a very 
superior woman ; one child only the result of their union. In 
starting in life he had only just sufficient capital to furnish a 
small hosiery shop. By dint of industry and perseverance in 
the course of a few years his business increased, and he was able 
to purchase some property with his savings which, year by year, 
became more considerable. When the Revolution of 1848 broke 
out, the following was his financial position. He possessed, 
first, several good pieces of land; secondly, the house which he 
inhabited; thirdly, a large number of small sums due to him 
from his creditors ; and fourthly, a purse containing 1600 francs, 
which he kept most carefuliy locked up, and which plays a 
prominent part in the history of his disease. Huis debts were 
quite insignificant. 

One would have thought that, in the prosperous condition in 
which he found himself, his own instinct would have taught him 
to join the side of order and conservatism. The line of conduct 
which he followed, however, was just the reverse of this. Three 
principal circumstances require to be dwelt on to explain his 
conduct on this occasion. First, he was naturally very vain ; 
and since the increase of his property his pride had also very 
much increased. His whole bearing was indicative of the 
satisfaction with which he contemplated his rising fortune ; what 
he had already acquired served but to augment his appetite for 
more; and he had been often heard to remark, on reading the 
journals which declaimed against great fortunes, that if a reign 
of terror like that of 93 should compel the great proprietors to 
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emigrate, should cause the sequestration of their goods, and give 
rise to the creation of assignats, he should be able with his bag 
of money to procure large quantities of these bits of paper, to 
buy, at a very low price, the goods of the emigrants, and very 
quickly to become a rich man. Influenced by these ideas, 
Joseph, the small proprietor, threw himself body and soul into 
the socialist crusade. _ He became one of the most virulent 
detractors of the large proprietors of his neighbourhood ; he 
excited the people constantly against them, declaring that the 
time had arrived when everybody should be rich, and that riches 
should no longer be confined to a privileged few. I ought to 
have explained that, before his marriage, Joseph had served for 
five years as coachman in a very rich family. ‘This residence 
seemed to have left some indelible impressions upon his mind. 
First, the luxury that reigned there seemed to have laid the 
foundation of his ambition ; and secondly, the haughty bearing 
of the mistress of the house left in his mind a feeling of rancour 
and bitterness against the great, which did not by any means 
subside with time. 

Envy and hatred were the two passions which animated 
him in his implacable war against those whose property he 
coveted ; and to these may be added a third sentiment—namely, 
the secret hope, that by ranging himself on the side of the com- 
munists, when the great crisis came, his friends and brothers, in 
the midst of the general havoc, would spare his possessions. 
Finally, one other circumstance will serve to complete our ex- 
planation of his conduct. He read only the socialist journals, 
and as he was too ignorant to distinguish truth from falsehood 
he gave the most implicit belief to everything which appeared in 
their columns. From the date of the Revolution to the end of 1849 
he continued in this state of mind ; but seeing that the course of 
events did not answer to his expectations, and that the chances 
of a fresh revolution diminished daily, his mind overflowed with 
bitter vexation. He became melancholy, dreamy, distracted, 
and taciturn ; he hardly ever alluded to politics, and if, in spite 
of himself, he was led on to this subject, he expressed himself 
with so much anger, that it was evident his reason was even then 
affected ; an unforeseen accident, however, gave it a finishing 
stroke. The house in which he lived, which was his own pro- 
perty, was so dilapidated that he was obliged to have some 
necessary repairs executed. In doing this, unfortunately, he 
caused the fall of a large piece of wall, and the architect declared 
it indispensable for the safety of the inhabitants of the house, 
that a considerable reparation should be made immediately, of 
which, of course, Joseph would have to bear the expense. ‘This 
news seemed to strike him like a thunderbolt. He remained all 
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day long motionless, with sunken eyes, paying no attention to 
anything around him, and in a state of the most profound 
depression. He was supposed to have been struck with 
apoplexy, and was bled accordingly. The next night, soon 
after midnight, his wife saw him light a lamp, and proceed with 
a quick step towards the closet which contained his 1600 francs. 
** What are you after?” she said to him. “I just heard some 
robbers,” he replied, “‘ moving my money; let them take care, 
for I am here.” At the same time he opened the closet in a 
convulsive manner, and stretched his hand out towards the spot 
where the precious treasure was deposited. Having felt it all 
round, to satisfy himself that it was intact, he shut the door, 
locked it, put the key under his pillow, and returned to bed. 

Some days after, Joseph brought some workmen to execute 
the necessary repairs; but, as it frequently happens in similar 
cases, as they proceeded with the works, additional repairs were 
found to be needed, so considerable that Joseph who at first 
flattered himself that but a small portion of his 1600 francs 
would be required, now began to perceive that the whole, and 
perhaps something more, would be necessary to defray the 
expenses. When he saw that all his schemes for becoming rich 
which he had founded on this secret ready money were being 
rendered abortive, his reason. began to be seriously affected. He 
repeated continually that he was ruined, that he had to pay the © 
workmen four times more than they deserved. He who formerly 
had excited them against the rich by dwelling on the smallness 
of their pay—he wanted to arrest and imprison all his small 
creditors. As for one man to whom he owed 500 francs, he said 
he was an aristocrat, without compassion, and deserved the 
guillotine. He ultimately believed everybody he saw to be 
either creditors or workmen demanding money, and he fled from 
them with terror. He imagined all his friends owed him money 
and would not pay. Sometimes he would pass them with a 
discontented and fierce air; and when asked the reason of this 
behaviour he replied, ‘‘ People who don't pay their debts don't 
deserve to be spoken to.” 

He passed few nights without getting up and seeing if his 
money was safe. “‘It is his god—his idol,” said his wife. “I 
tremble at the idea of what will happen to him when he is com- 
pelled to give it up to pay the workmen.” About two o'clock 
one morning, when his bedroom was but imperfectly lighted by 
the rays of the moon, his wife saw him take a large knife from 
one of his pockets, and open it. His eyes were flaming, and his 
attitude most threatening. ‘The poor woman felt a sudden 
fear come over her, as her husband jumped out of bed, rushed 
across the room with a bound, and plunged his knife with a 
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furious thrust into a sack of corn, which had been placed, in 
the course of the evening, unremarked by him, in the corner of 
the apartment, and which in his frenzy he had mistaken for a 
robber. He became subsequently so insane that his friends 
were obliged to send him to the asylum of Dole. Some time 
afterwards I was obliged, as member of the general council, 
to visit this establishment, and there I found Joseph. He was 
in a state bordering on dementia, quite indifferent to politics, 
and always silent. One idea only occupied his mind—he com- 
plained always of being ruined and reduced to poverty. 

Case X.—Augustine N., aged thirty-five, of weakly constitu- 
tion, lymphatic, and nervous temperament ; very intelligent. She 
had received a very good education, and had read a great deal. 
At the age of twenty-five, while she was reading Lamartine’s poem, 
Jocelin, she had an attack of nymphomania, which lasted several 
months. About this time her parents had refused to allow her 
to marry a man to whom she was much attached. She completely 
recovered from her first attack of mental alienation, and regained 
her former intelligence before the Revolution of February 
broke out. Towards the end of 1848 her reason became again 
affected, but the character of her insanity was quite changed. 
Naturally timid and weak, she became most vividly impressed 
by the passing political events. She fancied she was constantly 
threatened with pillage, prison, and the guillotine, and that she 
beheld cart-loads of dead bodies constantly passing in the street. 
One Sunday, seeing an altar which had been erected in one of 
the squares of the city, she ran away, crying out, “Oh! here is 
the guillotine that has just been put up!” For some months 
she lived only on bread and water, refusing with horror all 
kinds of animal food, because she declared the cook had cut her 
brother into pieces and put them into the pot aw feu. One 
of her friends was a fervent legitimist, and spoke to her often of 
the last scion of the House of Bourbon. Augustine for a long 
time affirmed herself pregnant with Henry V. One day, when 
the ideas of death, the guillotine, &c., were more than usually 
powerful, she was found sitting in the corner of a dark cellar, 
where she had been for some hours. 

At one of my visits, when I was coming close up to her, she 
pushed me away violently, exclaiming, “ You smell of blood—of 
human flesh ; you have just passed near the guillotine ;” and she 
began to smell vigorously at her scent-bottle. After a time she 
fell into a complete state of dementia, and finished her days in 
an asylum. 

Time will not permit me to describe in detail all the cases of 
mental disturbance which I observed at the time of the second 
republic, but I will mention summarily a few of them. 
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T was myself a witness of a fact which proves to what a height 
popular exasperation had reached. One evening, about eleven 

o clock, I returned home in a carriage and pair, and was received 
with loud cries of “ Down with the rich!” As it wasa close car- 
riage I could not be recognised. I was just returning from a poor 
woman in labour, who was dying from hemorrhage, and who 
was only rescued from death through the quickness of the two 
horses, which a rich neighbour had sent for me, that I might 
arrive without loss of time. 

An old soldier, not very intelligent, harsh, unmannerly, and 
somewhat brutal, was prejudiced against nobles, priests, and the 
rich. Pursued by hallucinations, one fine moonlight night he 
went and broke in with a hatchet the front of one of the prin- 
cipal shops in the city, mistaking it for a castle. One day he 
wrung the neck of a black cat, denouncing it as a calotin (a 
priest). He always kept a hatchet at his side, to defend himself 
against the aristocrats. 

The wife of a watchmaker, who was a jealous, gloomy, bad- 
tempered woman, took it into her head that the Whites had 
poisoned her. She felt so great- a fire in her interior, that she 
passed all her time in using clysters of cold water. Even 
during my visits she never interrupted her operations. If she 
remained five minutes without a clyster she cried out in a 
most pathetic voice, “I am burning, I am burning,” and seized 
hold of the syringe. She had always a bucket of cold water 
standing by her side, from which she could fill it. 

A young man of limited intelligence, but very sentimental, 
when he was in a lonely place one evening with his sweetheart, 
began all at once to march hastily, and cry out, as if inspired, 
*T am the Messiah, I will change the face of the earth,” &c. L 
learned this from the lips of the young woman herself, who was 
so much overcome by the effects of the scene, that her father 
was obliged to send for me the next morning. 

One of my relations had a man-servant who had acquired a oveat 
taste for reading. I often met him walking alongside his cart, 
reading the journal, La Reéeforme. A tenant of mine who slept 
by chance one night in the same bedroom with this man, told me 
that he had scarcely been able to close his eyes, because the 
other would not cease endeavouring to persuade him to become 
a convert to his ideas of the democratic and social republic. 
This valet-apostle had, nevertheless, for a master one of the 
best of men, a true friend of the people; but in his fits of rage 
he would denounce his employer as an aristocrat, a tyrant, a 
despot, and a monopolizer. 

The sentiment of pride so thoroughly permeated all the 
masses that every one sought to better his condition: one young 
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woman became so completely imbued with the doctrines of 
Fourier, that she quite lost her senses. She went about always 
in man’s clothing. One day when she was very much excited, 
her husband sent for me to come and see her; but it was im- 
possible to do anything for her. She fell into a most violent 
passion, and declared that until women were permitted to become 
doctors she would never be attended by one. 

From the elector in his blouse, to the representative proud 
of his seat in the Assembly, it was curious to observe what 
airs of sovereign majesty each one gave himself. In the midst 
of so much disturbance there were very few who were not more 
or less affected by the excitement which seemed present in the 
atmosphere. There were millions, who, if I may be allowed 
the expression, were half-mad or a quarter-mad. Few men, 
in the midst of this noisy turmoil of eccentric opinions and 
strange theories, were able to raise themselves above it into 
the region of lucid ideas and healthy conceptions. I will give 
an example to show to what extent this moral epidemic had ex- 
tended, even among the best society. One evening, in the 
assembly at the prefecture of the Jura, groups were formed 
round two people recently arrived from Paris. Everyone was 
eager to hear the news that they had brought from the great 
Babylon, and especially to learn who this Louis Bonaparte was, 
whose name was in every mouth. One of them said he was 
only a drunkard who had been often picked-up out of the 
gutter ; another, that he was a kind of small Louis XV., passing 
his nights in orgies, in the midst of a Pare aux cerfs that he 
had created outside Paris. Nevertheless, these were two 
men of mature age, worthy citizens, and honourable men, and 
it was in this way, in those times of deplorable confusion, that 
they treated the man who was destined to extricate France from 
her state of chaos, cover her lands with a network of railways, 
change into fairy residences the majority of her great cities, 
restore Italy to herself, and, making our soldiers missionaries 
of civilization, carry the glory of the French name from one end 
of the universe to the other. 

Madness is not only epidemic at certain periods, it is some- 
times even contagious, so strong in man is the instinct of imita- 
tion. At the end of one of the passages of the Hotel des 
Invalides at Paris, an old pensioner was found hung one day; a 
fortnight after, a second; two months later a third was discovered 
in the same position. They were obliged to close the passage. 
At certain epochs also it has been necessary to close the 
entry to the column in the Place Vendome, because several 
persons in quick succession have thrown themselves from the 
top of the pillar. Who does not remember the History of the 
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Abderitans ?—of the “ possessed” of the middle ages ?—of the 
convulsionaries of St. Médard ? When I visited the hospital 
of Bicétre, in 1839, after the attempts of Fieschi, Alibaud, and 
others, a great number of insane were admitted, affected with 
propensities to regicide, or delusions concerning this crime. 


The facts related in this memoir lead to some practical con- 
clusions of great importance. 

First: Exaggerated ideas of independence, of liberty with- 
out bounds, indiscriminate attacks upon great social principles, 
everything, in a word, that can shake the confidence of the people 
in their institutions, ought to be most strictly withheld by the 
government from all publications circulated among the masses. 
A history of the evils provoked by the subversive ideas of ’48 
would constitute a true martyrology of the people. These ideas are, 
for the mental state of the population, dangerous miasmata, which 
develope moral epidemics more dangerous than typhus or cholera. 
If it is the duty of government tv shield the population from the 
mephitic emanations which engender these diseases, much more 
ought they to preserve them from the unhealthy theories and 
corrupting influences which develope such a terrible mental 
epidemic as that of February, 1848. 

Secondly : When a social tempest has caused great disquietude, 
disturbing even the best balanced minds, the men through whose 
ability and courage the vessel has been safely brought into port, 
should be full of indulgence for the ignorant who forgot them- 
selves for a moment in the midst of the revolutionary storm. All 
the severity of the law should be reserved for those ambitious 
agitators, who, in the midst of the turmoil, play the part of the 
ape in the fable, and endeavour to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the suffering of others. 

None but just and healthy ideas should be permitted to cir- 
culate among the masses, all moral impurities should be pro- 
scribed, as the air destined for respiration should be purified by 
hygienic rules. Woe to the society which allows all kinds of 
pernicious doctrines to circulate freely ! for there are always some 
bad natures which receive them with avidity, even as there are 
always some temperaments so unfortunately organized that they 
receive and ripen the germs of every epidemic. 

I ought, perhaps, to have published sooner the observations. 
contained in this memoir, but I wished to leave time for the 
passions raised by the Revolution of February tosubside. It is 
impossible for the historian the day following a great battle, of 
which he has been a witness, his heart still thrilling with emotion, 
to sit down and relate the more distressing details of the combat 
with the calmness and impartiality which his subject demands. - 
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Art. IV.—THE STATE OF LUNACY IN 
IRELAND. 


THE Twelfth Report on the District, Criminal, and Private 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, which has just been published, 
presents us, in a very clear and comprehensive style, with a 
view of the condition of a large portion of the insane population 
of the sister country, and offers, at the same time, many valuable 
suggestions as to modes in which that condition may be im- 
proved. It is, in fact, a very interesting and practical Blue 
Book, unmistakeably showing that the Irish Inspectors, by 
whom it is compiled, and of whose work it is a record, discharge 
the important duties committed to them in the most painstaking 
and temperate, yet earnest manner. But still this Irish Report 
is, In our eyes, an imperfect production, and will continue to be 
so until it gives us an account of those lunatics, known as 
“single cases,” residing with relatives, friends, or strangers, 
equally minute with that which it now furnishes regarding their 
fellow sufferers in asylums, poor-houses, and gaols. Those un- 
confined insane in Ireland number no fewer than 8384 persons, 
and thus considerably exceed the confined insane, who are only 
returned as 7862; while all the information we can gather 
regarding them is of the most meagre and unsatisfactory descrip- 
tion. The returns regarding them, derived entirely from the 
constabulary of the various counties and the Dublin metropolitan 
police, are doubtless accurate so far as they go; but they refer 
solely to number and distribution, and are silent as to what 
we would most desire to know about, namely the circumstances 
in which these unfortunate lunatics are placed. We are fully 
persuaded that it is the unconfined insane who require super- 
vision and protection by competent authorities far more than 
their incarcerated brethren. They are peculiarly exposed, by 
their very position, to neglect and cruelty, which may be prac- 
tised against them with little fear of detection; and we cannot, 
therefore, regard any lunacy system as perfect or complete which 
does not provide for their regular inspection, and for periodic 
reports upon them, similar to that which is now before us with 
reference to those lunatics shut up in asylums. A general view, 
too, of lunacy in Ireland as a whole, would of course be of far 
ereater value than the partial though excellent survey which is 
now provided. 

The Report of the Inspectors commences with a general 
summary, in the form of a tabular statement, of the whole insane 
population of Ireland, and how they are at present located, con- 
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trasting the past with the previous year, excepting as regards 
the lunatics at large, respecting whom information was not 
obtained in 1861. From this table we learn, that on the 31st 
of December last there were in Ireland 16,246 lunatics—8541 
males and 7705 females, of whom, as we have said, 8384 were at 
large and 7862 in confinement. The total of the msane popu- 
lation cannot be compared with any figures representing it in 
the previous year, owing to the want of returns as to unconfined 
lunatics; but the total number of confined lunatics is found, on 
contrast, to be slightly less than that for 1861, being 7862 in 
the one case against 8055 in the other. The diminution has 
taken place among the insane inhabitants of poor-houses and 
prisons, for the population of asylums, public and private, has 
undergone an increase. The returns of the district asylums 
exhibit an increase of 118—103 males and 15 females. The 
distribution of the confined insane is given as follows:—In 
district asylums, 4506 ; in poor-houses, 2225; in gaols, 378; in 
private asylums, 546; in the central asylum, 128; in Lucan 
Spa Asylum, 77; and in convict prisons, 2. . 
After this preliminary statement the Inspectors go on at once 
to describe individually the various district asylums, carefully 
noting their actual condition, any changes in their constitution 
or management which may have been effected in the past year, 
with the general results of the treatment adopted m each. The 
accounts given of these asylums ought to be trustworthy in no 
ordinary degree, as they are not founded upon any single visit, 
but upon a series of inspections, all of the asylums having been 
subjected to supervision at least five, and some as many as eight 
times in the course of a twelvemonth. It is gratifying to know 
that the large majority of the asylums receive the cordial ap- 
proval of the Inspectors ,while all of them afford some ground for 
commendation. From each report we could extract, did space 
ermit, some pleasing and instructive passage, all indicating 
that the Irish asylums are rapidly advancing to a high state of 
efficiency ; and that in many of them efforts are at present being 
made to minister to the comfort of their inmates, by alterations 
in their structure, and by the introduction of modern improve- 
ments in their furnishing and | ‘arrangements. Thus, in their 
notes on the Armagh Asylum, the first in the list, we find the 
Inspectors saying :-— 


“The changes referred to in the last Report as being contemplated 
for the improvement of this asylum, have made rapid } progress. The 
additions and alterations were commenced in 1862, and though still 
in the hands of the contractors, are in a very advanced state—so 
much so, that the large dining-hall, sixty feet by thirty, has been 
already availed of for purposes of recreation. The new laundry and 
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kitchen—departments on the suitability of which much depends—are 
nearly completed, as are also the water-closets, baths, and lavatories, 
and an engine for pumping water, which will further supply steam 
for cooking purposes.” 


In the Report on the Limerick Asylum it is observed :— 


“ The new chapel for the use of the patients was completed in all : 
but the furniture and fittings, and the inspectors accordingly made 
suggestions with a view to having suitable arrangements made for 
the celebration of divine service. A Turkish bath, which is just 
about to be opened, is also among the improvements at this asylum.” 


_ At the Richmond Asylum for the County and City of Dublin 
and Counties of Louth and Wicklow— 


“ Various improvements, structural and other, have been effected 
in the course of the year, amongst which may be enumerated a new 
cooking apparatus and lavatories. The drying-house, which had been 
burned down, was also rebuilt, and the whole house underwent a 
general painting.” 


Regarding the Sligo Institution we read :-— 


“We expressed in our minute our gratification at the erection of 
the fine refectory recently completed, and which has also been occa- 
sionally used as a recreation-hall.” 


In several asylums, as for example Belfast and Richmond, 
overcrowding and want of sufficiently ample accommodation are 
complained of; but this is likely to be remedied soon, by the 
opening of the new asylums which are being built, and the ad- 
ditions which are being made to existing institutions, in which 
provision is afforded for 2000 lunatics. 

Throughout their Report the Inspectors take every opportu- 
nity of urging, what has been so often and earnestly recommended 
in these pages—the early removal of lunatics to asylums where 
they can be placed under judicious treatment at the very time 
when the malady under which they labour is most capable of 
cure. The statistics of the Cork Asylum, over which Dr. Power 
so well presides, illustrate this in a marked way. ‘There the 
Inspectors found that of 94 persons discharged recovered, 62 
had been less than a month ill previous to admission, 16 under 
three months, and 10 less thana year. In the table, too, attached 
to the Report we observe that, of all the cases of recovery dis- 
charged during the year, 554,424 individuals had been less than 
twelve months ill. In their summing up on this subject the 
Inspectors say :— 


“Tt cannot therefore be too often repeated, nor can the knowledge 
be too widely diffused, that.on the first manifestations of derangement, 
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the prompt removal of the patient to an asylum affords an almost 
certain hope of speedy recovery, while the opposite course will as 
assuredly lead to confirmed and incurable insanity.” 


To this they add :— 


“There is another point deserving of notice, in reference to reco- 
veries, and that is, the large number discharged after a short term of 
treatment— 410 out of the 554 cases having recovered within periods 
varying from one to twelve months.” 


The statistics throughout the Report are elaborate and in- 
structive, and deal with a great variety of topics. Let us take 
one or two examples from the Report on the Belfast Asylum, 
under the able superintendence of Dr. Stewart :— 


“There were 357 patients resident on the 31st December, 1861— 
193 males and 164 females; g2 admissions occurred during 1862, 
making a total of 449 under treatment for the year—236 males and 
213 females; the discharges and deaths amounted to 84, leaving 365 
resident at the end of the year, being 8 more than at the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. There were 57 patients discharged 
cured and g improved, the cures being 61’g per cent. on the admis- 
sions, which is an exceedingly high average. Hight of the admissions 
were by the authority of the Lord Lieutenant, being transferences 
from gaols in which the patients had been confined as dangerous 
lunatics, but as regards whom the medical superintendent reports 
that they did not differ much, if at all, in their symptoms, &c., from 
the ordinary class of admissions. Kighty-four persons were admitted 
on the authority of the Board.” 

“ The ages of 43, or nearly half the number admitted, ranged from 
under twenty to thirty years; 44 from over thirty to sixty; and 5 
from sixty to seventy. Of the admissions, 69 were cases of mania, 
12 monomania, g melancholia, and 2 dementia. 233 cases of mania 
remained in the asylum at the end of the year; 24 of mania compli- 
cated with epilepsy, 32 monomania, 67 melancholia, and g dementia. 
Only 13 of the whole number resident are returned as well educated ; 
26 can read and write well; indifferently, 139; and. 116 who can 
read only ; the number who cannot read or write being 71. The 
education as regards the sexes appears nearly equal—only 40 males 
out of 200 being illiterate, and 31- females out of 165.” 

“The single predominate largely, and the proportion of the sexes 
is pretty equal. ‘The numbers of the married also bear a not unequal 
proportion—viz., 60 males to 43 females ; the widowers amounting to 
11, and the widows to 13. The classification of the inmates as 
regards their conduct and demeanour is as follows :—Convalescent, 
“8; quiet and orderly, 103; moderately tranquil, 113; noisy and 
refractory, 71. Thus the number of noisy and refractory patients 
bears but a comparatively small proportion to the three other deno- 
minations. The imbecile and epileptic amounted to 60, and there 
were 24 patients with suicidal tendencies. The state as to proba- 
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bility of recovery of those resident is set down as follows: probably 
curable, 99; probably incurable, 235; epileptics, 31.” 


These examples, extracted from a large mass of numerical 
facts having reference to the Belfast Asylum, show how copious 
are the statistics contained in the Report. In the quotations 
which we have selected, there may be traced the careful hand of 
Dr. Stewart, to whom, indeed, the Inspectors acknowledge their 
obligations. But in addition to the special statistics given 
- under the head of each asylum, there are also appended to the 
volume a large number of statistical tables, conveying much in- 
formation upon a variety of topics. From these may be learned 
the number of lunatics, idiots, and epileptic imbeciles .uncon- 
fined, in the different counties and constabulary districts in 
Ireland ; the number of insane of all classes who have received 
relief in workhouses during the past year, with the number who 
have died or been discharged; and the aggregate of inmates, 
the admissions, discharges, and deaths in the district asylums 
during the same period. We have also tables referring to the 
ages of patients admitted into asylums, the duration of disease 
previous to admission, the length of the term of confinement, the 
number of relapses, and a great many other interesting questions. 
In that regarding the causes of death we find that 361 lunatics died 
in the public asylums of Ireland in 1862, and that of these, 52 died 
of abdominal affections ; 113 of cerebral affections; 106 of dis- 
eases of the lungs; 10 of diseases of the heart ; 59 of debility and 
old age ; 13 of other diseases; and 8 from violence, accident, or 
suicide. In discussing the last-mentioned causes of death, or 
the casualties of the year, the Inspectors express a regret that 
they have been more than usually numerous, but also entertain 
a hope that the precautionary measures which have been 
adopted “and particularly the introduction of regular night 
nursing,” will have the effect of providing, as far as human fore- 
sight will permit, against the recurrence of such untoward 
events. It would thus appear that “ night-nursing ” has not 
been hitherto regularly or systematically carried out in all the 
Trish asylums. To what extent it has been practised we are 
unable to ascertain, but we earnestly trust that in future it will 
be universally adopted, and that the Inspectors will see that all 
the institutions under their care are provided with night-watchers 
— officials whose usefulness it is impossible to over-estimate, who 
are valuable in bringing quiet, and confidence, and slumber to 
many an anxious and timid patient; in visiting the sick and 
administering medicines ; in promoting cleanliness and comfort; 
in carrying out those observations which are guides to treat- 
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ment, and in preventing catastrophes such as have had to be 
deplored in two Irish asylums in the past year. 

The table as to the form of disease-in those lunatics in 
district asylums on 31st of December last shows that of the total 
number, 4506, 2511 suffered from mania, 647 from melancholia, 
626 from dementia, 231 from monomania, 61 from imbecility, 
146 from idiotcy, and 284 from mental affections, complicated 
with epilepsy. Here we are at once struck with the great 
disproportion of cases of mania, which amount to more 
than one half of the whole number under treatment. Per- 
haps national character has something to do with determining 
the form of mental disease to which a people shall be chiefly 
liable. It is clear that the type of insanity has not changed in 
Treland, as some think it has in England, of late years, and this 
probably, together with the violent character of the mania which 
has to be treated in Ireland, is the cause why the camisole is 
more frequently employed there than here. 

The table exhibiting the cause of the mental derangement in 
the patients under treatment, traces it to poverty and reverse of 
fortune in 206 instances; to grief, fear, and anxiety, in 264; to 
love, jealousy, and seduction, in 118; to domestic quarrels and 
afflictions, in 54; to religious excitement, in 1245; to study and 
mental excitement, in 50; to ill-treatment, in 15; to pride, in 6 ; 
to anger, in 8; intemperance and irregularity of life, m 271; to 
‘cerebral disease, in 253; to congenital defects, in 58; to febrile 
affections, in 39; to effects of climate, in 61 ; to bodily injuries 
and disorders, in 182; to abuse of medicine, in 13 ; and to here- 
ditary predisposition, in 505. The cause was unknown in 2279 © 
cases. 

From the table recording the previous occupation of the 
asylum inmates, we learn that the largest proportion, . 1284, 
belonged to the labouring classes; while 637 were domestic 
servants ; 372 had been engaged in farming; 180 as tailors and 
seamstresses ; 70 as shopkeepers; 96 as soldiers; 64 as artisans ; 
64 as pedlars; 46 as mendicants, &c. &. Of the professions 
we find there had been in confinement, in district asylums, 
4 lawyers, 5 medical men, 58 students and teachers, and 25 
members of religious communities. To the enormous number 
of 1144, no occupation is assigned. 

Of the inmates of the district asylums, 992 were married ; 
3089 single; 258 widowed; while the social condition of 167 
was unknown. Relationship between inmates was traced only 
in 172 instances, and in these every degree of relationship was 
embraced ; 1135 patients are returned as probably curable, and 
3371 as probably incurable. | 

The next set of tables to that which we have just been ex- 
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amining refers to expenditure. Upon this subject the Inspectors 
say :—‘‘ The expenditure of the various asylums has, on the 
whole, been regulated with due regard to the comforts and neces- 
sities of the insane.’ The lowest annual charge is at Cork, 
where 16]. 18s. 6d. is the average of expenditure per patient ; 
the next lowest at Omagh, where it is 17]. Igs. 11d.; and the 
highest at the Metropolitan Asylum at Richmond, where it 
amounts to 261. gs. 2d., which is more, however, than the 
annual charge at Clonmel only in the sum of 2s. 8d. The 
mean average cost of each patient per head per annum, on the 
entire outlay for the year in Iveland,is 211. 2s. 8d. The 
salaries of the medical officers, which are also tabulated, 
seem, in some instances, unnecessarily small, and the wages 
allowed to nurses and attendants must appear exceedingly low 
to those accustomed to the English tariff. The attendants 
receive from 211. to 8l. per annum; 12l. or 14I., with rations 
and clothing, being considered a fair remuneration. The nurses 
receive from Iol. to 5/. per annum. While speaking of these 
officials, we may mention that we have noticed with regret that 
the old term, “ Keeper,” of zoological suggestion, is still in use 
in some parts of Ireland, and that in one asylum, the scarcely 
less objectionable title of “‘ Warder” has been introduced. It 
is to be regretted that we have not an appellation for those 
officers in charge of male patients equally good with the word 
“Nurse,” applied to their colleagues in the female department. 
Attendant seems to be the best term at present at command, 
and is certainly superior to keeper or warder. This may, at 
first sight, appear a matter of great insignificance, but it 1s, in 
reality, of some importance, for many of the insane are morbidly 
sensitive, and are keenly alive to iron bars, jingling keys, and 
harsh-sounding words, which savour more of a prison or an 
ancient madhouse than of a modern hospital for the insane. 

Leaving the mass of statistical matter which the Inspectors 
have collected, and upon which we have only briefly touched, 
and reverting to the body of the Report, we come upon a short, 
but on the whole satisfactory, notice of the Irish Licensed Houses, 
and a lengthened description of the condition of the Central 
Criminal Asylum at Dundrum. Of the cleanliness, order, and 
good management of this establishment the Inspectors speak 
highly. They observe— 


“The principal event of the year was the removal of seventeen 
patients to district asylums. ‘These persons had been tried and 
found guilty of various offences, and sentences of imprisonment or 
penal servitude passed upon them, subsequent to which, having be- 
come insane, they were transferred to the Central Asylum, under the 
12th section of the Act 8 and g Vict.c. 107. On the expiration of 
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their sentences, if sane, they would have been entitled to their dis- 
charge; but continuing to be of unsound mind, it was obvious that 
they could not be set at liberty without endangering their own safety 
or that of other persons ; and having undergone the full term of their 
sentences, they ceased properly to be chargeable to the funds of a 
Government institution, or to be fit subjects for detention therein. 
The only course that remained, therefore, was to make arrangements 
for their transference to the district asylums to which, as pauper 
lunatics, they appeared to have been admissible before they were taken 
into custody, particularly as a number of lunatics eligible for admission 
into the Central Asylum were detained in several of the gaols, and in 
the convict prisons, awaiting vacancies.” 


The Central Asylum is about to have a considerable addition 
built to it, affording accommodation for 50 patients. A Turkish 
bath is also to be added. 

In commenting on the dietary of the Irish ane the 
Inspectors have in several instances to complain as to its insuf- 
ficiency, or to give but a qualified approval of it. In many of 
the institutions, however, it is on a liberal scale. ‘Taking 
Limerick as an example of one of the best dietaries, we find 
that the patients there are allowed meat five times in the week ; 
12 oz. to males on Sundays and Thursdays, with a pint of 
soup and 4 lbs. of potatoes or 8 oz. of bread; on the other 
three days, 8 oz. of meat for males and females, with a pint of 
soup and 12 oz. of bread for males and 8 oz. for females; with 
bread and milk in sufficient quantity on the two remaining days, 
—viz., Wednesdays and Fridays. The dietary in that asylum 
on 31st December last was as follows :-— 

“ Ordinary.—Breakfast, 7 oz. of Indian meal made into stirabout, 
or 12 oz. of bread for the male, and 8 oz. of bread for female patients, 
new milk and tea. Dinners: 12 oz. of beef, and 12 oz. of bread or 
3 lbs. of potatoes, for males ; and 24 lbs. of potatoes or 8 oz. of bread, 
for females; milk. Supper: 6 oz. of bread and 4 pint of new milk, 
for male and female patients. 

“ Hxtra.—Breakfast : tea, butter. Dinner: roast beef, mutton. 

“ Hospital Diet.—Wine, porter, spirits, eggs, butter, tea.” 

When referring to amusements, the Inspectors remark :— 

“Tn the great majority of the asylums the amusements and occu- 
pations of the patients are now objects of much interest with the 
officers placed in charge of them; indeed, with two or three excep- 
tions, which we have referred to more particularly i in the course of 
this Report, the Irish Asylums are, on the whole, very well provided 
for in this respect ; and at the Metropolitan, Belfast, Sligo, Kilkenny, 
and some others, no pains have been spared in ministering to the 
enjoyment of the inmates.” 

Believing, as we do, that those amusements which engage the 
attention and awaken interest, without producing excitement, 
are among the most important of the agents by which we may 
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operate directly upon the mind itself, and ought to constitute a 
leading feature in all efforts at treatment, we rejoice to learn 
that they are now so efficiently conducted in the Irish asylums ; 
and we rejoice the more, because there is reason to believe that, 
until very recently, they had not in these establishments 
received that consideration which they undoubtedly merit. An 
admirable pamphlet,* from the pen of John A. Blake, Esq., 
Member for Waterford, has been lately devoted to a discussion 
of this topic, and is so instructive in many respects, that we 
would recommend a careful perusal of it to all interested in 
lunacy affairs. Mr. Blake is a legislator who, unlike many with 
whom he is associated, does not “narrow his mind” and give 
up to party politics those powers which were meant to be 
employed for the moral and intellectual advancement of his 
species ; but who, on the contrary, applies himself, with no 
common vigour and intelligence, to the good work of social 
reform. The pamphlet at present before us affords abundant 
proof of this, and exhibits, in a striking manner, the industry, 
acuteness, and wide and kindly sympathies of which it is the 
offspring. It is professedly an exposition of the “ defects in 
the moral treatment of insanity in the public lunatic asylums 
of Ireland,” and commences by sketching, in a brief but graphic 
manner, the dark ages of asylum government, and the negligences 
and atrocities which preceded the advent of Pinel, traces of 
which are still to be occasionally encountered. It proceeds to 
describe the rise and progress of the humane system, and the 
gradual substitution of moral for the worst kind of physical treat- 
ment; and then, having presented a series of quotations from 
the writings of the highest medico-psychological authorities as 
to the efficacy of amusement and occupation in the treatment of 
mental disease, it leads evidence as to the condition of the Irish 
asylums with respect to these in 1856, at the period of the 
Royal Commission. This evidence, which consists altogether 
of the well-weighed statements of medical officers of asylums, 
certainly justifies Mr. Blake in declaring “‘that a very great 
deficiency existed at the period of the Commission in the way of 
either system or appliances for occupying and amusing the 
patients.” So strong is the evidence, that we think it renders 
quite unnecessary the explanation given by Mr. Blake as to the 
contrast which he is said to have instituted between the English 
and Irish asylums; for had he declared, in the most emphatic 
terms, that “the English asylums, taken as a whole, were 
better than those in Ireland” in so far as amusement and occu- 


* Defects in the Moral Treatment of Insanity in the Public Lunatic Asylums of 
Ireland, with Suggestions for their Remedy, and some Observations on the English 
Asylums. By John A. Blake, M.P. London: 1862. pp. 103. 
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pation are concerned, he would have been unquestionably in the 
right. As illustrative of the state of the Irish institutions in 
these respects, we give one or two extracts from the Report of 
the Royal Commissioners. In the evidence of Richard Tuohill, 
M.D., of the Richmond Asylum, we find— 

“ Ave any arrangements made for providing amusement for’ 
the patients? Very little; not sufficient. I have given a 
report suggesting the propriety, in the system of moral treat- 
ment, of having intellectual and pleasurable amusements. That 
has not been carried out.” 

In that of Mathew EX. White, M.D., of the Carlow Asylum— 

“ Are any amusements provided forthe patients ? Theyread 
and walk.—lIs there a library of books for their use? Well, 
there was, but it is gone: the books are torn. It is twelve or 
fifteen years ago since there was about 51. worth of books 
bought, and they are not now forthcoming.” 

And in that of J. B. M. Kiernan, Esq., manager of the 
Ballinasloe Asyluam— 

“What means of amusement are there on wet days for the 
large number of inmates in this house? Nothing particular.— 
Are there any prints or anything on the walls to relieve the 
monotony of the place? No.” 

We venture to assert that these statements which we have 
quoted, would not have been found applicable to any English or 
Scotch public asylum in 1856; and here indeed we feel called 
upon to remark that, as regards the latter (the Scotch asylums), 
Mr. Blake has fallen into grave error. When speaking of the 
system of moral treatment followed in the Irish asylums, he 
says—“ True, it may be better than that pursued in some 
other places (certainly far beyond that of Scotland a few 
years ago, where in many instances the barbarous cruelty 
practised towards lunatics would have disgraced the fourteenth 
century),” &c. 

Now the real fact is that the investigations of the Royal Com- 
missioners in 1855 showed that the public or chartered asylums 
of Scotland were in a very creditable and satisfactory condition, 
no suspicion of cruelty being alleged against them; and proved 
at the same time that they had taken the lead in all forms of 
amusement as a branch of treatment. Some of them indeed, as 
for example the Crichton Royal Institution, Perth, and Mont- 
rose, have always been distinguished for the immense number 
and variety of entertainments and employments which they pro- 
vide for their inmates; and we have often thought it remarkable 
that it was on the north of the Tweed that private theatricals, 
costume balls, and Christmas-trees were first introduced into 
asylums. It was in the private asylums of Scotland, and in the 
houses where single cases were detained, that cruelty was de- 
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tected, and not in the noble charities which have been founded 
in that country for the benefit of the insane. 

From the time at which the evidence which we have adduced 
from the Report of the Royal Commissioners in Lunacy for 
Ireland was given, great strides have certainly been taken in the 
right direction by the Irish asylums, and much has been done 
to supply the wants which were then indicated. The Report of 
the Inspectors for last year informs us that in many of the 
asylums there are large numbers of books, periodicals, and 
newspapers in circulation, and that there are besides all sorts of 
indoor amusements, such as bagatelle, backgammon, cards, 
chess, draughts, dancing and singing; with out-door games, 
such as croquet, foot-ball, hand-ball, aunt Sally, nine-pins, &c. 
But much still remains to be done, much must be done, before 
all the Irish asylums are brought up to that standard which Mr. 
Blake very properly sets up; and much may be done we confi- 
dently predict, without incurring that risk which has filled with 
apprehension a wiseacre quoted by Mr. Blake, who feared to in- 
crease the enjoyments of the patients in his asylum, lest the sane 
people outside should feign madness in order to be admitted to 
participate in them. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
Trish asylums have been and are steadily progressive. Any 
defects which may have characterized them have not been 
attributable to the Inspectors, who obviously entertain the most 
enlightened and liberal views; not to the medical officers, for 
the Irish superintendents, from all we can learn of them, are a 
body of energetic and philanthropic men; but to the local boards, 
whose parsimony and prejudice have defeated many a benevolent 
effort. And it is therefore that we hail Mr. Blake’s pamphlet 
with peculiar pleasure. Himself a member of a managing board, 
free from professional bias, and occupying a distinguished post- 
tion, he speaks with no ordinary weight; and he has spoken so 
well as to enforce attention. In bringing his pamphlet to a 
conclusion Mr. Blake says— 

“T trust the Chief Secretary will be induced to make further 
efforts for a class for whom he has shown an interest. ‘The 
local governing boards can also do much to assist, by exercising 
the functions entrusted to them, and seeing, in addition, to the 
asylum being clean and orderly, the accounts regular, and the 
contracts fulfilled, that the few simple principles which I have 
already alluded to with regard to the moral treatment are in 
operation. It will not be out of place to remark, whilst on the 
subject, that committees would be much increased in efficiency 
by Government substituting other members for those who rarely 
attend, and establishing some rules by which an absence from 
a certain number of meetings during the year, without satisfac- 
tory reason being given, should, as a matter of course, disqualify 
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from being longer a member of the Board. If the Inspectors 
would, in addition to their useful table of members who attend 
meetings during the year, also publish one containing the names 
of those not attending, I think it would be seen that a very 
large number habitually neglect their duties. ... . 

‘‘T desire that it should be particularly understood that I 
have not ventured lightly to occupy public attention with this 
subject, without first endeavouring to make myself thoroughly 
acquainted with it. Apart from other considerations, I felt 
bound to do this to enable me properly to discharge my duties 
as one of a local board of management of an asylum, as well as 
a member of the legislature, where so many questions affecting 
the insane are discussed. During the last session, three im- 
portant Bills relative to them have been passed. In addition 
to having visited nearly every asylum in the kingdom, I have 
gone over some of the principal ones on the Continent, consulted 
the best works, and have had the advantage of personally con- 
ferring with many of the men who have proved most successful 
in the treatment of insanity. My object is to make the public 
mind comprehend and adopt the great truths laid down on the 
subject, and especially to impress these truths on the minds and 
consciences of those who are placed in a position to alleviate 
the condition of those whom Providence has visited with the | 
sad consequences of insanity. For until then we cannot hope 
to see accomplished for those afflicted ones all that skill judi- 
ciously directed can effect. 

“Should I ever again allude to the subject, I have a cheer- 
ful hope that it will be to state that those responsible for the 
treatment of the insane in Ireland are discharging their high 
mission as they ought—for there cannot be a loftier aim than 
to be instrumental in alleviating the sorrows of a mind diseased, 
and aiding to bring it back to health and peace and useful- 
ness. I hope I can then record that I found the patient sur- 
rounded by pleasing objects, calculated to withdraw him from 
the contemplation of his lingering delusions, and that no pains 
were spared to make him ‘feel like a man amongst men, and 
that nothing was neglected that could promote healthy thought 
and action.” 

These are sound views which cannot be too strongly insisted 
on, or too often repeated. Cordially do we trust that they may 
be generally adopted by the members of the visiting committees 
of the Irish asylums, and that the anticipations which Mr. Blake 
holds out may be more than fulfilled ; so that very shortly there 
may be no Irish asylum second in means of moral treatment to 
Bethlehem, Derby, or Leicester, which Mr. Blake has i 
before them in the meantime as models. 
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Art. V.—THE DUBLIN SCHOOL OF SURGERY. 


THE Dublin School of Medicine and Surgery is familiarly known 
throughout Europe. Many distinguished men have contributed 
to its reputation. To few has it been more indebted than to the 
eminent author of The Reports in Operative Surgery, to 
which attention is invited. ‘These reports extend over a series 
of years. They record many of those remarkable cases and their 
treatment which have ranked Mr. Butcher amongst the most 
successful illustrators of the high art of his profession. They also 
exhibit him as a clinical teacher whose experience is ever prompt 
to eliminate from hospital observation great principles for the 
guidance of others in cases of difficulty or emergency. The 
operations they detail are of a character best described by the 
term ‘capital,’ in which the alternative between positive death 
and possible recovery is determined in favour of the latter by the 
judicious and often daring use of the knife. While a perusal of 
those all but hopeless cases in which a successful treatment has 
been achieved, is calculated to deeply impress the reader with 
the extraordinary dexterity of Mr. Butcher in everything that 
appertains to operative surgery, it is when their subsequent 
treatment is considered, and his observations on their diagnosis 
analysed, that his genius for the healing art is best proclaimed. 
The first “‘ Report” includes a series of cases in which “wounds 
of the principal arteries” are treated of. When it is advisable 
to tie both ends of the bleeding vessel, what circumstances indi- 
cate that pressure at the site of injury and compression of the 
supplying arteries in the neighbourhood will avail, the dangers 
of meddlesome surgery, the propriety “of not searching by 
operation for the wounded vessel, unless bleeding when the 
surgeon sees the case,” the course of treatment adapted for 
exceptional instances, and the complications which arise in the 
progress of cure, are severally illustrated by the history of hos- 
pital patients under the charge of the author. Mr. Butcher had 
some years previously published A Clinical Lecture on the 
Treatment of Wounds of the Palmar Arch and of the Arteries 
in the Vicinity of the Wrist-joint, in which, having examined 
the opinions and contrasted the experience of the most eminent 
English and French authorities, he advocated the pursuance of 
special treatment, and illustrated the difficulty and danger the 
surgeon must be prepared to encounter when such cases present 
themselves. ‘The value of the suggestions in these early con- 
tributions cannot be too highly estimated, particularly when it 
is remembered that in such cases for the surgeon to hesitate is for 
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the sufferer to be lost. Following out his hospital observations 
and combining with it extensive experience derivable from private 
practice. Mr. Butcher proceeds to treat “on some rare injuries of 
joints, the result of accident and disease.” Amongst the many 
cases quoted, one it is desirable to particularize, which combined 
“compound dislocation of the right wrist-joint with fracture of the 
radius and ulna immediately above the radio-carpal articulation; 
fracture of both bones of the left fore-arm above the wrist-joint, 
with the articulation extensively laid open in front; comminuted 
fracture of the left thigh-bone, with laceration of the ligaments 
above the right ankle-joint; and denudation of the frontal bone 
by a jagged wound from two to three inches in extent, situated 
above the left brow.” This accumulation of injuries, the result 
of a suicidal leap from a high window, was successfully treated, 
without the patient bearing any permanent indication of their 
presence. Its complication of joint injuries occasions an exami- 
nation of the teaching of Dupuytren, Velpeau, Voillemier, and 
Nelaton, with the views of Liston and those English authorities 
who have acquired special reputation. The details of each day's 
treatment, the advantages of steady persistence in the use of 
simple remedies, the importance of an artificial substitute for the 
protection of the joint pending the healing process, the adapta- 
bility of the splint modified on Liston’s plan, which Mr. Butcher 
has the merit of introducing to the profession, are each demon- 
strated, accompanied by clinical observations embracing the 
known experience on injuries of jomts, further exemplified by 
many cases which, though offering a less complicated subject for 
treatment, are equally important in the consideration of so diffi- 
cult a class of accidents. ‘The excision of the elbow and 
wrist-joints and the preservative surgery of the hand” forms 
the subject of an essay the value of which cannot be too highly 
estimated. Mr. Butcher well observes that “the great practical 
question which now agitates and convulses the professional 
mind lies in reference to the operation of excision of diseased 
bones and joints, as a substitute for amputation.” ‘The all-im- 
portant considerations which operations of this character mvolve 
are discussed with a perspicuity which leaves nothing to be 
desired. The extent of the morbid conditions, as determining 
the ultimate advantage of preserving the limb, the prognosis of 
what may be a useful limb, the conservation of its muscular 
integrity for purposes other than those of the abolished joint, 
the best method of performing the operation, the dangers that 
attend and the complications that embarrass it, are each illus- 
trated in cases where, subsequent to excision, the observations 
of Moreau were confirmed, and a perfectly useful limb, free from 
deformity, achieved. Mr. Butcher next affords many illustra- 
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tions of “excision of the wrist-joint and carpus,” followed by 
the happiest results. In treating of this subject, the experience 
of Fergusson, Simon, and Stanley is examined, for the determi- 
nation of the conditions which render excision preferable to 
amputation, when Mr. Butcher renders fitting acknowledgment 
to those great authorities who have, in the vindication of sur- 
gical conservation, best promoted surgical reform. A large 
number of illustrations are afforded of cases successfully treated 
by Mr. Butcher, in which limbs whose joints were far advanced 
in hopeless, though not helpless, disease, have, by the dexterous 
use of the knife, and the skilful employment of after-treatment, 
been restored to comparative soundness; the eventuation of 
many apparently hopeless recoveries justifying the impressive 
and simple words of Moreau when he observed in reference to 
results of operations on joints—“ If these things seem incredible, 
they may be easily brought to the test of experiment. I am 
firmly of opinion that in similar circumstances the issue will be 
the same.” 

Passing from these considerations, the important subject of 
*encephaloid cancer and the cancerous degeneration of warty 
exerescences’ is treated of. ‘The relationship between cancer 
and fungus hematodes is also examined. Many cases are set 
forth, showing the fearfully rapid and terribly fatal progress of 
these diseases. Mr. Butcher advocates the excision of such 
growths as soon as their nature is distinctly ascertained, and 
observes, ‘“‘early operative interference, where operation is ap- 
plicable at all, becomes, if possible, more imperative in that 
class of malignant diseases” which he describes as ‘‘ cancerous 
degeneration of warty excrescences.” Mr. Butcher's “ critical 
remarks on the treatment of fractures of the thigh-bone’ are 
familiarly known to European surgeons. His determined ad- 
vocacy of the employment of his modification of Liston’s splint 
acquires an almost personal interest, from the warmth of his 
antagonism to Professor Syme, whose practical surgery bears a 
closer analysis than the logic “‘ north of the Tweed,’ for, most 
assuredly Mr. Butcher is unanswerable in his arguments on Pro- 
fessor Syme’s objections, and the application of the long splint. 
Mr. Butcher, in sustaining his logic of argument, also appeals 
to the logic of facts, and is corroborated by the experience of 
the greatest living authorities; and further, supported by the 
successful issue of many examples which show that Professor 
Syme in seeking to establish as a fixed principle that “ exten- 
sion” in the treatment of fractured thigh was not consistent 
with “ coaptation and immobility,” either had been unfortunate 
in the selection of cases, or has had an experience strangely at 
variance with that witnessed in the Dublin hospitals, and fami- 
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liarly known in our metropolis. Mr. Butcher's observations 
on the treatment of fractures are deserving of the careful perusal 
of all, especially of those whose position may entail on them the 
responsibility of determining by successful treatment, whether 
an accident, admitting of complete cure, is or is not to eventuate 
in a permanent disability for occupation demanding the use of 
limbs in their integrity. Many interesting details of operations 
are afforded, embracing ‘excision of the knee-joint” and 
“excision of a large portion of the femur.” These, with Mr. 
Butcher’s observations on “ fatal bleeding in psoas abscess 
from ulceration of the cava,’ “examples illustrative of 
the application of ligature on the popliteal artery in cases of 
disease of knee-joint,’ with further remarks on “‘the treat- 
ment of the suppurative crisis of joints by free incisions,” 
worthily sustain their author’s reputation. The next “series” 
includes many examples of excision of the “carpus,” of the 
knee-joint, of the “elbow,” and of the “‘lower jaw,” together 
with illustrations of Syme’s and Pirogoff’s operations at the 
ankle-joint, with a careful analysis of the circumstances which 
should guide in the adoption of either, and an examination of 
the relative merits of each. In these criticisms, the experience 
of Fergusson and other English operators is fairly commented 
on—Mr. Butcher according to each that share in the great 
whole to which he is fairly entitled. Mr. Butcher's observations 
on excision of the upper jaw, and on “ the operative measures 
necessary in complicated hare-lip,” are of the highest ‘practical 
importance. While the cases illustrating the former afford 
examples of that extraordinary success which by expert hands 
may be achieved for the removal of those terrible afflictions 
disease entails, to the latter it is desirable to direct especial 
attention. Complicated congenital deformities most severely 
tax the skill of the surgeon. To him is committed the future 
of the infant, when he is called on by the exercise of his art to 
supply the deficiencies or remove the deformities of those who, 


“Cheated of feature by dissembling Nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sént before their time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up’’— 


would, without such interference, be most miserable. In no 
class of malformation is surgery capable of achieving greater 
triumphs than in those defective conditions of the palate and 
lip to which Mr. Butcher directs particular notice. ‘The details 
of these complications, and the different varieties of malforma- 
tions, with the treatment which Mr. Butcher suggests as most 
applicable for each, cannot, on the present occasion, be particu- 
larized. The papers are referred to as deserving the careful 
study of every practitioner on whom the responsibility of such 
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operations is likely to devolve. It may be observed that an 
early age is advocated as being the most suitable, and 
promising the best results; and the administration of 
chloroform is most unhesitatingly condemned, as affording 
no adequate counterpoise to the great dangers which its use 
contributes to in all operations about the mouth, especially when 
the patients are of tender years. The particular instruments 
Mr. Butcher uses he affords diagrams of. The extraordinary 
success with which their use has been followed in his hands 
renders unnecessary any observations in their commendation. 
Passing from those operations on the upper jaw, lips, and palate 
which congenital deficiency renders requisite, Mr. Butcher pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of many serious affections resulting 
from disease in adult life and affecting the same structures. In 
their contrast the surgeon is presented with a strange antagonism, 
as it were, in the economy of Nature, and a beautiful illustration 
of her power to adapt her requirements to the exigency of her 
position. In infant life the object of the operator is to accom- 
modate the defective materials, and to enable art to supply that. 
which deformity has rendered deficient. In adult life the sur- 
geon is called on to remove Jarge masses of disease, involving 
the framework of the surrounding structures. Nature speedily 
becomes resigned to the loss, and rewards triumphant surgery 
by her complete reciprocity in the efforts of successful art. Of 
course, in reading the details of operations requiring boldness, 
dexterity, and knowledge, the surgeon must be prepared to 
include that “genius for cure” which seems to appertain to 
many. It is undoubtedly true that the labours of one do not bear 
comparison in results with those of another, the reason resting 
in causes in which the knife has no part, for when IT is laid 
down, the real work of the surgeon in such instances only 
begins. The after-treatment, the power of anticipation, the 
combating the present, the providing for the future, are the 
real tests by which the operator must be judged. This great 
Irish surgeon invites to such an ordeal, when, detailing those 
principles which must guide, those dangers that may arise, 
what to do, and what to avoid, he illustrates by works, not words, 
that which success has corroborated. Mr. Butcher passes to 
the consideration of the eperation of “extirpation of the eye- 
ball,” as successfully carried out in an hospital patient. He 
discusses the authorities on the subject. The case was one of 
true scirrhus of the eye-ball, occurring as a primary affection, 
a disease so rarely met with that its existence was doubted by 
Mr. Wardropp. Mr. Tyrrell is silent on the subject. Mr. 
Lawrence has detailed but a single case. In this example no 
doubt of the nature of the affection existed. Mr. Butcher offers 
valuable directions in cases in which an artificial eye cannot be 
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made applicable. He writes: ‘‘ Be the sufferer rich or poor, it is 
of the utmost importance that extraneous matter floating about 
in the atmosphere, and the sharp winds of a changeable climate 
should be guarded off from the delicate and sensitive parts 
within,” and suggests “‘that after separation of the lids by section 
at the outer canthus, and after the several steps of the operation 
to the removal of the organ, not bringing the divided surfaces in 
contact by adhesive straps or stitches, but permitting the upper 
lid to slightly overlap the lower, by a little more than the depth 
_ of its dorsal cartilage.” He further proceeds to suggest remedies 

proper in case the drooping of the lid should be too great, or it 
should be inclined to fall inward, either of which occurrences 
are productive not only of annoyances by extraneous matter, 
but also of considerable increase of that deformity, which under 
such circumstances the operation necessarily entails. A very 
remarkable case is next recorded of “the removal of the entire 
radius from one articular surface to the other, with nearly all 
the functions and powers of the limb preserved.” Mr. Butcher's 
own words best express the teaching of the operation :-— 

“The whole case, in its management from beginning to end, 
teaches a valuable lesson: how youth will repair accidents of 
the gravest nature by the vitality of its tissues ; how that, even 
with the severest complications, results may be expected that 
never could be anticipated in later years; how that when, 
through additional injury from accidental circumstances, 
all nature’s efforts at repair may be broken up and 
destroyed, and absolutely a large portion of the solid part of the 
limb perish by death; yet how that, in youth, this deadened 
bone, fatal to life if permitted to remain, may, by a bold and 
dexterous operation, be removed ; and how it may be replaced 
by a substitute; and how the limb may be restored to nearly the 
full performance of all its functions, by conservatwe surgery.” 

In further confirmation of these remarks an example is given 
of “death of theshaft of the femur from fracture; protrusion 
of one end of bone; extraction of six inches and a half of it; 
limb restored to nearly its full length by the application of 
‘Butcher's splint.” This case is most interesting, not only as 
an illustration of the recuperative power of nature in youth— 
the patient being but thirteen years of age—but also of the 
advantage of well-adjusted mechanical appliances to assist 
Nature in her efforts, and to prevent undue trial of those 
structures she supplies when called on for the purposes of cure. 
The operations of amputation at the knee-joint, at the knee, and 
excision of the knee-joint, are next entered on. In detailing the 
former, Mr. Butcher writes :— 

“The flaps being well up before and behind, and the 
limb carefully steadied, I laid the fine blade of my own saw on 
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the healthy osseous tissue close to the cartilage, but not 
infringing upon it, and then cut the bone in a curved manner 
from before backwards, thus securing even a longer stump, more 
of the bone free of cartilage, and exempt from sharp and irritating 
edges, better in every way for adaptation to the soft parts. I 
was the first, I believe, to lay stress upon this method of sawing 
the bones in certain amputations.” 

The saw known as “ Butcher’s saw” must be regarded as one 
of the most useful instruments in the hands of the surgeon. 
The profession recognises its value. It is indispensable for the 
purposes Mr. Butcher specifies. The irritation which not un- 
frequently retards the healing of stumps after amputation is by 
its use almost invariably avoided, and the more speedy 
formation of an available surface for mechanical purposes 
secured. This instrument is one of many devised by Mr. 
Butcher, and introduced to the profession with the recommen- 
dation of extraordinary success in accomplishing the purposes 
for which it was designed. 

These cases are specially worthy study. They abound with. 
practical suggestions of the first value, more especially to the 
public officer who may, at a moment's notice, be called on to act 
in the face of complicated difficulties. In no particular do they 
fail to impress the reader with the reality of surgery as a science 
which cannot be considered apart from its exercise as an art, 
requiring great mechanical skill and adroit manipulation—the 
former determining what treatment can accomplish most; the 
latter how that treatment is to have practical effect. 

Mr. Butcher proceeds to investigate a class of injuries that 
unhappily have of late years acquired extraordinary importance, 
namely, ‘‘ Deformities after Burns."—Examples are given in 
which extensive cicatricial deformity, in one instance binding the 
chin to the sternum, and in the other binding the head to the 
shoulder, were completely rectified with scarcely a trace of defor- 
mity. Perhaps in no class of cases 1s more difficulty experienced 
than in the treatment of injuries by fire: at every step a new 
danger arises. The shock escaped, its immediate secondary effects 
are scarcely less formidable. The peril of reaction past, the patient 
enters on a course, the comfort or misery of which too often 
depends on the capability of the surgeon. ‘The diversitied 
deformities resulting from burns have led to the suggestion of 
varied operations modified to suit special cases. ‘The plan 
adopted by Mr. Butcher was novel and successful. It consisted 
of involving in a large flap the cicatricial tissue and its sub- 
cutaneous covering, and free division, by repeated incisions from 
before backwards, and above downwards, throughout its entire 
extent. The perfect success which attended the operation is 
the best argument in favour of its adoption. 
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The secondary complication of amputations are examined, 
when the treatment of pyemia by the abundant exhibition of 
stimulants, and the free administration of mercury and opium, has 
the advocacy of Mr. Butcher as that which his large practical ex- 
perience suggests. The various opinions of pathologists as to the 
nature of the affection, and the theories in support of their views, 
ultimately merge into the great question—what is to be done 
when the disease is present ? From whatever cause proceeding, 
or how produced, Mr. Butcher believes it is best met by the 
administration and employment of those means and medicines 
which sustain, while specifically affecting the system. The 
treatment by ligature of the femoral artery, of elephantiasis 
Arabum affecting the lower extremity, is illustrated. As a 
eomplete restoration to the normal condition was accomplished, 
we extract the measurement of the diseased as contrasted with 
the sound, limb. Thigh above knee of sound limb, 153 inches ; 
of diseased limb, 173 inches; calf of leg of sound limb, 14 
inches ; of diseased limb, 19 inches; above the ankle, sound 
limb, 8 inches; of diseased limb, 164 inches; above the arch 
and dorsum of foot, sound limb, 10 inches ; of diseased limb, 153 
inches. The details of this case are most interesting. The 
complete subsidence of the swelling and pain, and the gradual 
restoration of the powers of the limb, are each day traced, 
until at length the patient left the hospital able to pursue 
her occupation as a laundress, without experiencing other 
inconvenience than such as may result from the precautionary 
application and use of a bandage ordered never to be dispensed 
with. 

In detailing the steps of the operation Mr. Butcher takes 
occasion to offer many practical directions respecting the best 
method of taking up the artery, and examines the complications 
and difficulties which are so frequently experienced in the 
attempts to do so. In this, as in the other cases which the 
Reports contain, the same practical teaching prevails. Unlike a 
set work, which discusses the approved methods to be adopted 
in an admitted condition, Mr. Butchers Reports appeal to the 
practical knowledge of his readers. ‘They bring him to the bed- 
side of the patient; they point out complications on which 
routine works are silent; they then teach him what to do; and, 
finally, instruct him how to do it. 

It is not possible within the limits of a review to enter minutely 
into an examination of the various complications of injury, and 
the suggestions for their treatment, with which these Reports 
abound. It is enough to observe they exhaust the subject of 
operative surgery, and embody the experience of the greatest 
of Irish authorities. It is but justice to the Inish school that 
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special allusion be made to Mr. Butcher's memoirs On Excision 
of the Knee-joint, which is appropriately dedicated to William 
Fergusson, Professor of Surgery in King’s College, “as a tribute 
of admiration for his pre-eminent professional ability, especially 
in the department of conservative surgery, of which he has been 
the chief promoter in this empire.” These essays are so familiarly 
known as embracing the experience and literature on the subject, 
that observations respecting them may be limited to the conclu- 
sions at which Mr. Butcher arrives from the result of the several 
cases he has successfully treated. Having detailed the steps of 
the operation, Mr. Butcher proceeds :— 

“ Parts being thus divided, the lower flap was detached some- 
what downwards, whilst the edge of the knife was kept very 
closely up to the posterior surface of the tibia and back of the 
condyles, the immediate connexion of parts being thoroughly 
freed from their adherence to the line beyond the articular 
surface in either bone; and this is all that is requisite, as then 
the finger will detach, by vigorous pressure, the soft parts from 
the bones to the required extent in this their posterior aspect. 
By this simple manipulation the artery is not only secured from 
injury, but it remains undisturbed in its bed, and the popliteal 
space is not encroached upon, or its anterior wall broken up’— a 
point Mr. Butcher considers of the first importance. The con- 
clusions at which Mr. Butcher arrives respecting the other steps 
of the operation are :—‘‘'The H incision should be preferred : 
the patella should be taken away in all cases, whether diseased 
or not; all bleeding vessels should be tied, or any that have 
sprung and retracted should be drawn out and secured; while 
the patient is yet on the operating-table, the limb should be 
placed in the horizontal position, either by gentle and steady 
traction, combined with pressure of the cut surfaces of the bones 
backwards, or, if necessary, by the division of the hamstring 
tendons. During the adjustment of the bones, great caution 
should be exercised that their surfaces be throughout their 
extent in contact, and that no soft parts intervene; the limb 
should not be disturbed for several days. In cases where large 
abscesses form in the vicinity of the diseased joint, or up along 
the thigh, Chassaignac’s drainage-tubes may be used with the 
best hopes of success. The free administration of stimulants and 
sedatives is imperatively demanded in all cases of excision, 
regulated to a certain extent by age, sex, temperament, and 
habit.” 

In order to accomplish the several ends designed by the ope~ 
ration, Mr. Butcher lays great stress upon the settlement of the 
limb in a box splint (Butcher’s box). This and the careful 
adjustment of the anterior splint he considers indispensable, to 
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prevent the femur starting forward from the pressure of the 
body downward. 

The excision of the bones, Mr. Butcher in all cases performs 
with the saw bearing his name. Its special capabilities for such 
purposes the profession is familiar with. 

The value of these Reports is materially increased by the ad- 
mirable manner in which they have been illustrated. Engravings 
and lithographs convey, in many instances, fac-similes of the 
morbid growths and their special characteristics of formation 
and colour. Frequent allusion is also made to “ casts” in the 
author’s possession. It is known that for many years Mr. 
Butcher has been forming a museum illustrative of surgical 
diseases. This, which embraces a large number of invaluable 
and unsurpassable models, is accessible only to a few. We 
commend to Mr. Butcher the example of the late distinguished 
Professor Montgomery, who, during his life, placed in the 
school of his university his several preparations, and so added 
an additional inducement to foreigners to visit Dublin for the 
purposes of study. 

In thus briefly noticing the contributions of one who has 
become identified with the Dublin School of Surgery, but a very 
imperfect resum@ of his claims to professional distinction has 
been accomplished. These claims have, in the sister metropolis, 
been adequately appreciated. The College of Surgeons have | 
called Mr. Butcher to the important position of Chairman of its 
Surgical Court; and the Dublin University have conferred upon 
him the highest honour open to them to bestow—their honorary 
M.D. Our Irish medical brethren occupy a deservedly high 
position in the estimation of the public and of the profession. 
In medicine, the works of Graves and Stokes are class-books. 
Their teaching reveals the degree of excellence to which it is 
possible for hospital instruction to attain. The several contri- 
butions of Corrigan, Hudson, Mayne, Banks, and others rank 
with the standard treatises of our profession, and proclaim the 
practical spirit which is characteristic of their medical research. 
In surgery, who is not familiar with Crampton, Cusack, Porter, 
Rynd, and others, who have achieved reputations co-extensive 
with the treatment of suffering throughout the world? Death 
has been busy in their ranks within the last few years. Great 
and good men have been called from their labours. Those 
eminent surgeons particularized no longer live. Their reputa- 
tions, and the inspiration of their example, are not wanting to 
their survivors. Mr. Butcher has given expression to both, in 
placing on record his experience, and affording to the operative 
surgeon a series of ‘‘ Reports in Surgery,” which have achieved 
for him a more than European fame. 
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Art. VI.—THE SANITARY STATE OF THE 
ARMY IN INDIA. 


WHATEVER position history may accord to the military events 
of the Crimean War, little doubt can be entertained that to the 
results of the campaign before Sebastopol the sanitary regene- 
ration of the British soldier is to be traced. The great catas- 
trophe of the winter of 1854 has been paralleled by other 
disasters to British forces, arising from like causes, as at 
Walcheren, Rangoon, and in China. The bitter truths taught 
by that catastrophe were neither novel nor unknown. They 
had been iterated and reiterated, for a century or more, in words 
as emphatic as the language possessed, by army medical men. 
The pages of Pringle, Robert Jackson, William Fergusson, 
Hennen, and Guthrie bristle with them. But precept and 
example—nay, even disaster and disgrace—alike failed to impress 
Government and the military authorities with the momentous 
character of these truths. ‘he public, also, in a great measure 
ignorant of the needless waste of life and strength of our army 
in peace, and regarding this waste as a necessary incident in 
war, looked solely to the fighting efficiency of the forces in 
number and armament, and found ample consolation in success 
for the cost, however terrible, at which it might have been pur- 
chased. The soldier was, on all sides, held to be a mere 
machine—a living, sentient, self-acting one truly, but still a 
machine. If this machine could be trained to a thorough 
knowledge of weapons, and to act in full co-operation with 
other like machines, what more was needed? Its efficiency was 
estimated by its destructiveness, and its destructiveness by the 
perfectness to which it could be drilled to combined action, and 
its skill in wielding the means of offence. Certainly the machine 
required feeding, but this was a question of quantity merely. 
It had to be clad, but what more could be needed than to clothe 
it prettily? It had to be housed, but shelter from the wind 
and the rain was surely sufficient. It was self-acting, and apt 
to indulge in erratic movements, neither conducive to its own 
welfare nor that of the community—well, there were the pro- 
yost-marshal and the chaplain as monitors. It was liable to 
fall out of order, but, if such were its fate, there were the 
hospital and the doctor. Truly, as it would seem, a well-ordered 
and well-found machine! But the incidents of the sad winter 
of 1854 taught another, and widely different story. Then 
England learnt for the first time how strangely it had misappre- 
hended the requirements of the soldier. 
UUR 
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By the electric telegraph, the facility of correspondence given 
by steam-power, and the marvellous intelligence of the daily 
press, the most intimate life (so to speak) of the Crimean army 
was laid open to the English public, from the time of its leaving 
these shores, until the time of its return. Every act, every 
movement, every shortcoming, every achievement, whatever 
most concerned the welfare of the soldier and the honour of the 
kingdom, all was set forth, at the moment, with a completeness 
and power of description altogether unparalleled in contempo- 
rary records of war. ‘The citizen at home, sitting in peace by 
his fireside, possessed a more accurate knowledge of the pro- 
gress of events at the seat of war, in their entirety, than the man 
who was engaged in the struggle. 

The heart swelled as the thoughts dwelt on the gallant army 
which left England for the East, perfect in the matured powers 
of the men, in their admirable training and superb and lavish 
equipment. How eagerly the fancy followed the troops day by 
day, almost hour by hour, from point to point of their destined 
course, and from camp to camp! How vividly it pictured to 
itself every event of the soldier’s life to the minutest detail— 
for not an item was lacking from the wondrously graphic 
narrations of journalists—at Gallipoli, at Varna, and in the 
great beleaguerment which crowned and ended the war. But 
the force had barely landed on a foreign soil, when an uneasy 
consciousness that all was not as it should be began to possess 
the public mind. The soldier did not appear to be quite at 
home under canvas; neither officers nor men exhibited any 
very great aptitude for campaigning ; there was a painful degree 
of bewilderment in the commissariat; and stores were often 
missing in an incomprehensible manner, or were not forthcoming 
when most required, or were needlessly difficult of access. Con- 
trasted with the French forces, the campaigning qualifications 
of our troops presented a somewhat sorry figure. It began to 
be suspected that the training to which British soldiers were 
subjected, admirable though it might be for the parade-ground, 
and probably for the tug of actual strife, did not initiate them 
into the habits fitted for active warfare and a life under 
canvas—did not fit them, in short, for that very phase of life 
which of all others is peculiar to the soldier. The suspicion 
grew with the progress of the war, gaining strength from the 
events at Varna and on the beach near Eupatoria, the night 
after the descent upon the Crimea. The horrible dead-lock at 
Scutari quickly followed, and doubt was at an end. With 
amazed indignation the public saw an utter absence of organi- 
zation in the general hospitals, department clashing with de- 
partment in hopeless confusion, and official routine setting at 
nought the dearest interests of the soldier and honour of the 
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country. It witnessed the wounded of Alma, of Balaclava, and 
of Inkermann, and the rapidly increasing sick from the camp 
before Sebastopol, crowded together without order or decency, 
and wanting even the sheerest necessities amidst an apparent 
profusion of stores, and within cannon-shot of a great city. 
It witnessed these gallant men rotting away amidst revolting 
filth and neglect; the vast buildings in which they were housed 
converted into foul pest-houses; the medical staff helpless 
amidst the trammels of insensate regulations; and the military 
authorities deaf to remonstrance, and placidly replying to all 
protests that they had no official information that the state of 
things was such as the public press represented it to be. 

Then the indignation of the people broke forth. It intervened 
with a force which would not be said nay to, between the 
sick and wounded and the authorities. From its abundance 
the nation poured forth whatever was needed to give its maimed 
and helpless soldiers ease, comfort, and the hope of life. The 
Times, true to its great mission, organized this spontaneous 
outbreak of public feeling; and FLorENcE NIGHTINGALE 
appeared upon the scene, and like the glorious angel, who, 
descending at the gates of JDis, lit up the murky air 
with a splendid radiance and dispelled the shadows 
from Dante's countenance, so she dispelled the hideous gloom 
which had gathered’around the sick and the dying at Scutani, 
and extended its dark shadow to every hearth in the kingdom, 
from the palace to the cottage. 

But the worst was yet to come. The pitiless winter fell upon 
the Crimea. Little had been rightly foreseen ; little fittingly 
provided for by the military authorities. But for the indomitable 
courage of officers and men—a courage which, alas! was most 
conspicuously displayed in contending against needlessly created 
evils—the entire extinction of the army and a disgraceful ending 
of the campaign could hardly have been prevented. A mile 
and a half of neglected road, torn up by ammunition waggons and 
heavy guns, and converted into an almost impassable slough by 
the first rains, reduced the troops to the verge of starvation, 
while from the heights on which they kept weary watch and 
ward could be seen the tall masts of ships deeply laden with all 
things which might supply their great needs. Disaster com- 
plicated the want of foresight, and the rigours of winter 
found the men in summer garments, and imperfectly sheltered 
beneath tents which afforded little protection against cold and 
wet. Scanty rations were made still more scanty by the 
ignorance of all ranks in what manner best to cook and 
economize their food. Nay, the ignorance in this respect was 
so great, that not unfrequently it happened that the men suffered 
all the evils of privation from their inability to turn to proper 
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account a sufficient ration. Fuel, when scarce, was wasted 
egregiously by the want of knowledge how most economically 
to use it. The encampments became diffused cesspools, partly 
from the enforced neglect of overtaxed powers, partly from the 
- absence of all definite sanitary regulations. ‘The miseries of the 
sick were increased by the want of every comfort, and even by a 
deficiency of the most necessary drugs, tons of which were lying 
idle and inaccessible from some insensate official caprice, or 
from being buried beneath irremovable cargoes in the holds of 
transports. No one was responsible for a fitting adoption of 
the resources at hand to the wants of the soldier. Under the 
combined influence of excessive fatigue, insufficient rations, salt- 
meat, and extreme scarcity of vegetables, scurvy quickly appeared 
among the troops and heightened their wretchedness. Herds 
of cattle abounded on the south coasts of the Black Sea, but the 
commissariat pleaded insufficiency of transport. An illimitable 
supply of vegetables might be obtained within a three days’ 
voyage, but it was no part of the commissariat’s duty to provide 
vegetables, asthey did not form a portion of the ordinary ration. 
The authorities at home tantalized the troops by sending out 
green coffee; the authorities at the seat of war did not conceive 
that the rectification of the mischievous error was one of their 
functions. While the organization of the French army permitted 
the issue of soft bread to our allies from the beginning of the 
campaign, the scurvy-stricken British forces were tortured with 
hard biscuit, which their spongy and bleeding gums would hardly 
permit them to gnaw. Nay more, with an apathy almost incre- 
dible, the higher powers suffered large quantities of lime-juice, 
which would have mitigated the suffermgs of the men, to lay 
for weeks unheeded in the commissariat stores. 

The different departments, indeed, strove to adopt the routine 
of peace to the contingencies of war. It was no part of their 
duty to modify the standing regulations of the home service. 
The welfare of the soldier sunk into insignificance before the 
requirements of official custom. The lives of the men were 
weighed against vouchers and returns, and found wanting. ‘The 
authorities at home, moreover, did not work in perfect accord 
with their subordinates abroad. Livery one was in fault, and 
yet no one was to blame. Forty years of peace had given rise 
to a military system unfitted for war, and experience had once 
more to be gathered at the cost of a great and gallant army. 

Happily for the nation, the then Secretary-at-War, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, afterwards Lord Herbert of Lea, rightly 
appreciated the true significance of the great disaster which 
darkened his period of office. Thenceforward he devoted himself, 
at the expense of labours which, alas! too quickly undermined 
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his physical powers, and shortened his life, to those inquiries. 
into the sanitary condition of the soldier, which ended in the 
regeneration of the army at home and in the colonies, and which 
are about to lead to the same result for the army in India. 

Under the immediate influence of the catastrophe which had 
befallen the army before Sebastopol, and of the unrestrained 
indignation of the public, Royal Commissioners were sent to 
the seat of war to investigate the state of the Hospitals, the 
Supplies, and the Camps. The result of these inquiries con- 
clusively showed that the sufferings of the troops were less de- 
pendent upon the contingencies of a winter campaign than upon 
the defective organization of the different departments of the 
military service, and the ignorance of both officers and men of 
the actual requirements of campaigning. The suggestions of the 
Commissioners, which, to a great extent, had been anticipated 
by the correspondents of the public press, and which were obvious 
from the moment of the forces landing in the Crimea, had, when 
carried into effect, the almost immediate result of redeeming the 
army from the slough of misery into which it had been plunged. 
The hospitals were quickly reduced to order and efficiency, the 
health of the men speedily rallied, and the great gaps made 
by death were filled up. From month to month the physical 
vigour of the troops improved, notwithstanding the harassing 
duties of the siege, and the evil sanitary condition in which, at 
the best, they were too frequently of necessity placed; and 
before the end of the war the remarkable spectacle was presented 
of an army maintaining a higher degree of health in the field, in 
presence of the enemy, than when comfortably housed in barracks 
at home during peace. 

After the termination of the war, that more complete investi- 
gation of the internal economy of the army was commenced, 
which the events of 1854 had shown to be so highly requisite. 
In 1857 a Royal Commission was appointed, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Herbert, to inquire into the regulations affecting 
the sanitary condition of the forces, the organization of military 
hospitals, and the treatment of the sick and wounded. The 
investigations of this Commission unmistakeably proved that the 
disaster of 1854 was the natural and necessary result of the 
sanitary organization, or rather disorganization, of the army. 
The evils which had assumed proportions so gigantic during the 
early period of the Crimean War, were found to exist in a very 
appreciable degree in a chronic form, during peace, among the 
troops at home. Although soldiers were picked men, apparently 
comfortably housed, abundantly fed, well clothed, in every 
respect well-cared for, and free from the anxieties which beset 
the struggle for existence in civil life, it was discovered that 
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their chance of life was but half that of civilians of their own 
age, of all classes, and under all circumstances, and one-third 
less than the said civilians, when these were placed under cir- 
cumstances the most unhealthy. The explanation of this strange 
anomaly was not difficult of detection. If the soldier was 
sheltered under a good roof, and behind stout walls, yet he and 
his fellows were so closely herded together, his quarters were 
constructed with so little attention to the commonest sanitary 
considerations, and the means of personal cleanliness were 
so imperfect, that the maintenance of a degree of health befitting 
his age and apparent position was an impossibility. very 
barracks in the kingdom, almost without exception, presented 
that neglect of sanitary precautions, that tendency to over- 
crowding, and that indifference, and even complete neglect, of 
the needful means of personal cleanliness, which were the first 
conspicuous evils at Scutari, and which, baneful to the men 
when in health, exercised the most deadly influence over the 
sick and wounded. If the soldier were seemingly abundantly fed, 
yet his ration was imperfect; he was left to his own fancy in 
supplying the articles of food necessary to complete it, and his 
means of cooking were so defective that it was impossible for 
him to adopt any but the most extravagant and wasteful modes 
of preparing his food. He was debarred from a knowledge of 
the ration upon which he would have to subsist in the field, or 
from acquiring any acquaintance with the best, most economical, 
readiest, and most savoury way of cooking it. The absence of a 
complete ration implied the absence of a commissariat, and of 
officers tutored in the alimentary requirements of troops, or 
whose experience of supplies extended beyond the necessities of a 
badly conceived peace establishment. It also confirmed the soldier 
in the extravagant and wasteful habits of cooking, and limited 
range of articles of food, which are unhappily so common 
among the classes from which he is chiefly derived, and unfitted 
him for that ready adaptation to the culinary needs of a cam- 
paign, particularly when food might be scanty. These evils were 
largely accountable for the miseries of 1854. If the soldier 
were apparently well clad, it was not the less true that his 
clothing was ill-fitted for the exigencies of active war. If he 
were strictly disciplined, it was also true that his hours of idle- 
ness were so many, and so little provision had been made to 
turn them to good account, that he was the victim of dissipation 
and vice. Intemperance was one of the gravest evils during the 
Crimean War, and the military authorities pandered to the habit 
in an inexplicable manner by the facilities they afforded to 
the men of procuring the most poisonous spirits. If he were 
well tended when sick, it is certain that military hospitals had 
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many imperfections, and that the provision for his sickness 
was adapted only to times of peace.* In short, immediately 
prior to the Russian War, there was neither sanitary organi- 
zation nor regulation, properly so called, in the army, and the ~ 
warlike training of the soldier was limited entirely to pro- 
ficiency in the use of weapons and combined action. This was 
the root of the disaster of 1854. 

The Royal Commission, also appointed in 1857, for improving 
the sanitary condition of Barracks and Military Hospitals, in 
their Report, published in 1861, fully confirmed the conclusions 
ofthe Sanitary Commission on the defective sanitary condition of 
barracks and hospitals. | 

The investigation into the sanitary condition of the army 
remained, however, incomplete, until it included the British 
troops in India. Accordingly, in 1859, a Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the Sanitary State of the Indian 
Army, Lord Herbert again presiding. ‘The chairman's health 
unhappily gave way, and his lamented death occurred before 
the inquiry was completed. Lord Stanley succeeded Lord | 
Herbert as chairman, and he presided over the Commission until 
it terminated its labours. Another member of the Commission, 
Mr. Alexander, the Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department, was also lost by death. The Commission reported 
the result of its long and laborious labours in the course of the 
past quarter. The members of the Committee, when its duties 
terminated, were Lord Stanley; Sir Proby P. Cautley, K.C.B., 
Member of the Council of India; Sir J. Ranald Martin, 
C.B., F.R.S., Physician to the Council of India; J. B. Gibson, 
M.D., Director-General of the Army Medical Department ; 
Colonel E.- N. Greathed, C.B.; Dr. Farr, M.D., F.R.S5., 
D.C.L.; and J. Sutherland, M.D. 

Those who were familiar with the writings of Indian medical 
authorities, would be prepared to find in the three Presidencies 
a repetition of the sanitary evils disclosed in barracks, hospitals, 
and the internal economy of the army at home, but exaggerated 
by a torrid climate. Those who had not access to these autho- 
rities, but who knew the rigour of military routine, would hardly 
anticipate either better sanitary arrangements or a better system 


* <¢The Report of the Royal Commission,” says Lord Herbert, in a letter 
prefixed to the New Code of Medicai Regulations for the Army, “has shown 
the high rate of mortality from disease existing among the troops at all times ; 
but more especially during war—the defective condition of military hospitals— 
the absence of any means of organizing general hospitals in time of war—the 
want of any method by which the improvements recently introduced for the 
protection of health in civil life can be rendered available in barracks, camps, 
and hospitals—and the great loss of life arising from these defects during the late 
war with Russia.” 
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of sanitary organization among our army in the distant Hast 
than among the forces in the British Islands, notwithstanding 
that the autocratic powers of the Indian Government afforded 
greater facility for carrying out both the one and the other. The 
Report of the Commission confirms the worst forebodings. 

We are told that the stations in India have, as a rule, been 
selected without any reference to health, and that very com- 
monly they are so situated as to expose the troops to local causes 
of disease of the gravest character. Again, the Report states :— 

“ None of the stations have any sub-soil drainage; and there are 
no other means of removing the rainfall except surface-gutters. 
The ground about the lines is often broken into pits and hollows, 
filled with stagnant water, or is traversed by unwholesome ravines or 
nullahs. In certain states of the weather and wind, nuisance is expe- 
rienced in the lines from these causes, and from the foul state of 
neighbouring native dwellings. Many of the older stations are 
irregularly built ; and the buildings are arranged so as to interfere 
with each other’s ventilation.’’ (p. 161.*) 


It is impossible, moreover, to disconnect the sanitary state of 
the stations from that of the native towns and bazaars, “because 
not only is a part of the soldier's time spent in these places, but 
the mere fact of their proximity to European barracks must 
necessarily exercise an injurious influence on the healthiness of 
both barracks and hospitals, if the native dwellings are in an 
unwholesome condition.” (p.77.) Every military station in India 
has its bazaars, mostly in close proximity to the European 
lines, and containing a native population which always bears a 
very high proportion to that of the European troops at the 
station. Bangalore, for example, has accommodation for 1700 
European, and 2600 native troops. The native population 
within the cantonment, three-fourths of whom live in the 
bazaar close to the European infantry barrack, numbers 124,000. 
“It is impossible,” says the Report, “‘to separate the question of 
health, as it relates to troops, from the sanitary condition of the 
native population ; especially as it regards the occurrence of 
epidemics, which, whenever they occur among natives, indicate 
a condition of matters dangerous in the highest degree to the 
troops in the neighbourhood.” (p. 77.) 

The recognition of this great truth is of fundamental impor- 
tance in the sanitary government of the Indian army. The habits 
of the natives, unless closely watched, are singularly filthy; and 
the sanitary condition of towns and bazaars is thus summed up 
in the Report :— 


* The references are to the S8vo Blue Book, containing the Report of the 
Commission, and a précis of the evidence. By an excellent arrangement, these 
have been published in a separate form. The Report with evidence forms two 
prodigious and unmanageable volumes. 
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“The towns and bazaars, in the vicinity of lines, are in the worst 
possible sanitary state—undrained, unpaved, badly cleansed, often 
teeming with offensive and dangerous nuisances; with tanks, pools, 
and badly-made surface-gutters, containing filth and foul water; the 
area overcrowded with houses, put up without order or regularity ; 
the external ventilation obstructed, and the houses over-crowded with 
people; no public latrines, and every spare plot of ground covered 
with filth in consequence; no water-supply, except what is obtained 
from bad shallow wells, and unwholesome or doubtful tanks. These 
towns and bazaars are the earliest seats of epidemics, especially of 
cholera, before their ravages extend to the European troops in the 
vicinity.”? (p. 161.) 

Thus much, then, of the sanitary condition of the vicinity of 
stations and the localities in which they are most commonly 
situated. Of the defective condition of barracks and hospitals, 
the Report states as follows :-— 


“ Both barracks and hospitals are built at or close to the level of 
the ground, without any thorough draught between the floors and 
the ground, And the men, both in barrack-rooms and sick-wards, 
are exposed to damp and malaria from this cause, as well as from 
want of drainage. ‘The ventilation is generally imperfect; and from 
the arrangement of doors and windows, men are exposed to hurtful 
draughts. Many of the rooms are too high, and, as a consequence, 
there is much surface overcrowding both in barracks and hospitals, 
although with large cubic space. In a number of instances, both the 
space and area per bed are much too small. Barracks and hospitals 
have frequently no glazed windows, and only wooden shutters. Both 
barrack-rooms and sick-wards are, as a rule, dark. There are 
often four, or even six, rows of beds between the opposite doors 
or windows—increasing greatly the already existing difficulty of 
ventilation, and exposing the inmates to foul air. The greater pro- 
portion of the force is lodged in barracks, in such large numbers per 
room as to be very injurious to health; many of the rooms being 
several hundreds of feet in length, and some of them containing from 
a quarter to half of a regiment each!” (pp. 161-2.) 


For the rest, the water-supply is most faulty—this being 
“a cardinal defect at Indian stations;” the means of personal 
cleanliness are insufficient, and often there are no baths; while 
in hospitals there is “no proper ablution or bath accommoda- 
tion. The “means of cooking are primitive and imperfect— 
hardly suitable for permanent barracks, although the cooking is 
considered to be sufficiently varied ;’—the “ privies | and urinals 
are generally of a bad or defective construction,” unprovided 
with drains, and cleansed by manual labour; and the hospitals. 
have “‘no pie locate. only open privies Sead at a distance; ” 
—the ration is complete, and of good quality, but “it is not 
varied to provide against the effects of the soldier's sedentary 
habits, and no difference is made for the cold and hot seasons ;” 
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—the clothing is susceptible of being better adapted to the 
climate ;—and, finally, the soldier is condemned during the 
greater part of the day to complete idleness—having no oc- 
cupation except his military duties, and there is very insufli- 
cient provision for his recreation or instruction. As a conse- 
quence, intemperance and vice, with its loathsome consequences, 
are rife.* 

It will be observed that the parallel between the sanitary con- 
dition of the Indian and the home army, prior to the Commis- 
sion of 185%, is very close; and it is obvious that even in the 
temperate zone no body of men could live under such conditions 
as prevail in Indian stations except at the cost of great loss of 
life and physical vigour. This was fully demonstrated by the 
state of the army at home prior to the improvements effected by 
the investigation of 1857. Imagine, then, what the influence of 
insanitary conditions so marked must be upon health and life 
under the tropical sun. Heat and moisture are the two great 
agencies which have to be considered in estimating the effects of 
an Indian climate upon the system ; and they are the two physical 
agencies most concerned in intensifying the morbid effects of 
defective sanitary arrangements. ‘They are the main agents, 
moreover, in the production of the deadly malaria which is con- 
stantly present on the plains of India. Under the combined 
influence of the climatic, topographical, and insanitary conditions 
under which the soldier is placed in India, the diminution of 
efficiency in the army by sickness, invaliding, and death, is 
enormous. ‘The annual death-rate throughout India since the 
commencement of the century has been no less than 69 per 1000 
strength. From 1800 to 1830, the average was 84 per 1000; from — 
1830 to 1856, 57; and from 1850 to 1856, 50. ‘The annual rate 
of invaliding is estimated at 44 per 1000; and the constant sick- 
ness rate at 84 per 1000, ‘“‘ With this amount of sickness, an 
army of 70,000 British in India has, so to speak, a vast hospital 
of 5880 beds constantly full of sick, and (taking the average 
mortality for the century) loses yearly by death 4830 men, or 
nearly five regiments.” 

At the present rate of mortality, both Sir Ranald Martin and 
sir A. Talbot doubt whether it would be possible to maintain 
the proposed European establishment of 73,000 men. No less 
than 6037 recruits would be required to fill up the vacancies 
caused by death alone at an annual death-rate of 69 per 1000. 

The parts played by the different morbific agencies which 


* The Stational returns prepared for the Commission were submitted to Miss 
Nightingale. Her most valuable observations on the evidence contained in them, 
laid before the Commission, have been published in a separate handy form. Our 
readers would do well to procure this telling criticism on Indian hygiene. 
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have been enumerated, in causing this enormous loss of efficiency, 
and the probable result of well-conceived measures for diminish- 
ing it, are very clearly indicated by a further examination of the 
mortuary returns. It is highly significant of the most active 
sources of diseases, that the maladies chiefly destructive of the 
health and life of the British soldier in India are fevers, dysen- 
tery, and diarrhoea, diseases of the liver, and epidemic cholera. 
The influence of locality is shown by the fact that the death-rate 
varies from 20 per 1000 of the strength in the most healthy sta- 
tions, to 115 per 1000 in the most unhealthy. The effects of defec- 
tive sanitary arrangements are made known by the varied death- 
rates of men living under the same topographical, climatic, 
and, to a great extent, local conditions, but differently circum- 
stanced as to certain particulars of personal and relative hygiene. 
Although the annual death-rate of the non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the Indian army is estimated at 69 per 1000, 
the annual mortality of the officers reaches but 38 per 1000, 
while that of civilians, of the soldier's age, distributed over the 
whole country, is but 20 per 1000. This last rate of mortality 
approximates to the highest average among the native troops, 
and the Commission adopts it as the standard of climatic and 
topographical influence upon the health of the European under 
comparatively favourable sanitary circumstances. 

If, now, a comparison be instituted between the hygienic con- 
ditions to which the officer is subjected and that of the men, 
the most important difference observed is that of aggregation. 
Other not unimportant differences of personal hygiene could 
be named; but for our present purpose it is sufficient to point 
out that the officer is housed under conditions in themselves 
markedly less unhealthy, and less calculated to intensify the 
surrounding insanitary influences to which, in common with the 
privates and non-commissioned officers, he is exposed. The 
difference of mortality may be fairly taken as a criterion of the 
different degree in which the two classes of men are subjected 
to the local morbific influences which surround both in 
common. Again, the different rate of mortality between officers 
and civilians is to be elucidated precisely on the same grounds ; 
and a like explanation may be largely extended to the differences 
existing between the death-rates of the Kuropean and native 
soldier. The sepoy has “an instinctive horror of barracks,” 
the Report states, “and retires from duty to the lines, where 
he finds his hut, into which not even the doctor dares to pene- 
trate.” (p. 44). Of the native lines it is said that they “ con- 
stitute a very bad camp, in which every sanitary precaution is 
ignored, and the water is often very impure.” In many 
stations the death-rate of the sepoys does not exceed 10 in 
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1000; and the excess observed above 10 is referred to malaria 
and the abominable sanitary conditions, apart from aggregation, 
under which he lives. 

It would follow then, from these considerations, that the chief 
cause of the enormous mortality among the British forces in 
India is not the morbific influence of the climate as commonly 
understood, but the defective sanitary conditions under which 
the soldier is placed. That the climate does exercise a marked 
deteriorating effect upon the European constitution is fully 
admitted, but its influence is less direct than indirect. 


“Tn the present state of Indian drainage and agriculture,” says the 
Commission, “it is clear that for all practical purposes we must assume 
the three peculiarities we have enumerated—heat, moisture, and 
malaria—as constantly present and everywhere influencing the sanitary 
conditions of the country. These are ever tending to lower the general 
standard of health, and to predispose to epidemic diseases, but they 
are by no means the only causes in operation, although they exercise 
a potent influence on the comparative intensity of other causes. The 
presence of any or all of them, has the effect of rendering other causes 
of vastly greater importance than they would be per se. Negligence, 
or the absence of precautions, which in cooler climates would lead to 
little or no results, good or bad, become of great importance in India. 
A trifling degree of impurity of the air, brought about by a stagnant 
state of the atmosphere, or by overcrowding and want of ventilation 
in a barrack or station, may lead to a fatal outbreak of disease. 
Impurity in the water supply, such as would be attended with com- 
paratively little influence on health in England, may, in India, 
determine an endemic attack of cholera or dysentery. Some 
apparently trivial inattention to cleanliness or drainage, of every-day 
occurrence at home, may lead to disastrous results where a number 
of men are crowded together on a small area.” (p. 64.) 


Assuming that the enormous mortality and sickness of the 
Indian army is principally due to the defective sanitary 
conditions under which the soldier is placed, it follows that 
these sources of inefficiency may be greatly diminished. ‘The 
Commission is of opinion that—‘‘ The experience of the civil 
service, of the military officers, of their wives and children, of 
the English troops in many stations, and of the native troops, 
proves that in the present state of India the mortality of the 
English troops there can be reduced to the rate of 20 in 1000.” 
To effect this great result the Commission (1) offers many 
suggestions, which it is not necessary to dwell upon, to meet 
the particular hygienic evils disclosed by the inquiry; and 
recommends (2) a fundamental change in the localization of 
stations and distribution of the troops, as well as (3) the 
organization of a complete system of sanitary administration. 

Sir Ranald Martin, whose authority on all questions of tropical 
hygiene is supreme, submitted to the Commission a series of 
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suggestions, which had also been laid before the Indian Govern- 
ment, on the advantages to be derived from cantoning British 
troops among the mountain ranges throughout India. It is 
undoubted that the climatic conditions of the elevated plains 
and hill ranges of India are much more favourable to the main- 
tenance of the health of Europeans than those of the plains. 
Hitherto there has been no experience on a large scale of the 
sanitary influence of hill climates on healthy troops, and the 
whole subject requires to be submitted to a systematic investi- 
gation. But the general evidence derived from the physical 
condition of the hill-populations, and the particular evidence 
afforded by the hill-stations already existing and chiefly used as 
sanitaria, and by the Lawrence asylums among the mountains 
(where European children grow up possessed of health as 
flush as is observed in England) are conclusive, apart from 
theoretical considerations, of the great superiority of the climate 
of the hills over that of the plains in the maintenance of health. 
Sir Ranald Martin holds that :— 


* Nothing short of a proved necessity can warrant the condem- 
nation of the British soldier toa residence on the hot and pestilential 
low grounds of India. It is,”’ he says, “ by reducing our garrisons 
on the plains to their minimum, by placing them in fieldworks open 
to the winds, in stations of proved salubrity comparatively, and by 
relieving them at the end of every year, and removing them for 
mental and bodily refreshment and invigoration back to the higher 
grounds, that their health and contentment may, in his view of the 
case, be preserved. Hitherto, under the ramparts of our old forts, 
and in our badly-selected and ill-arranged stations and open canton- 
ments, our men have sunk away at the well-known rate already 
mentioned. . . . If the natural wants of the case, involving only a 
pure and cool air, with the means of exercise and amusement, be not 
anticipated, the moral and physical necessities of the European 
garrison will settle the question by the arrest of recruiting for India, 
and by the premature return of the limited service men, two rapidly 
exhausting causes, for the prevention of which the remedy is now at 
hand, if we would apply it. By persisting to confine our British 
soldiers to the dreadful monotony and endless miseries of barrack-life 
in the plains of India, we shall burn the candle at both ends, and leave 
the ultimate settlement of an important question, now very easy of 
being settled, to be concluded in a manner injurious to all authority.” 
(Evidence, vol. 1. p. 9.) 


Every consideration, hygienic, economic, military, or political, 
tends to confirm these views. Hill stations would admit of 
the thorough training of recruits, without the deterioration of 
health experienced in the plains. They would also admit of a 
more efficient police, and consequent greater control over in- 
temperance and venereal infection. Of the two last-named 
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advantages, Sir Ranald Martin says, “ Were there no considera- 
tions which recommend the selection of hill-stations other than 
those here referred to, I venture to say they would yet be 
paramount. If the mountain climates of India did not possess 
that which they are known to enjoy—namely, a pure, cool, and 
bracing air—still, I repeat it, the two considerations would and 
ought to give them a preference. The strength of the British 
army of India must be counted, not by the muster-rolls, but by 
its soundness of health, and its consequent real efficiency, both 
on moral and sanitary grounds.” In the greater vigour and 
increased efficiency of the troops which would thus be derived 
from hill-stations, Sir Ranald Martin sees a gain which would 
more than counterbalance the presumed political evil of with- 
drawing the bulk of the garrison from the plains, and a surer 
security against outbreaks of insurrection, The ineradicable 
defects of many of the present stations on the plains, which 
must lead to their entire reconstruction, or to a change of 
locality, and the formation of new stations ; the impossibility of 
placing native towns and existing bazaars in any satisfactory 
sanitary condition without a preliminary razing to the ground 
and destruction of the sub-soil; the absolute saving of life and 
vigour, looked upon as a question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence only, render it highly probable that the adoption of hill- 
stations would prove, even from the outset, the most economical 
as well as the best hygienic measure. The cardinal means of 
sanitary reform of the British army in India are, sacaraine to 
Sir Ranald Martin as follows :— 


“(z) The careful selection of such stations on the plains as must, 
for political and military reasons, be occupied by Europeans, imply- 
ing proper structural arrangements of every kind; (2) the occupa- 
tion of table-lands by the artillery and cavalry; (3) the permanent 
occupation by the infantry of stations on the hill-ranges throughout 
our eastern possessions, for the preservation and maintenance of 
health ; and (4) the selection of the best convalescent stations beyond 
sea, for the care of such invalids as may not regain their health in 
India. On this latter subject I would observe that, if the reports of 
the medical officers who have served in Western Australia be confirmed 
by future experiences, we shall there have attained a climate as nearly 
perfect as can be hoped for in any quarter of the globe. 

“I would again beg leave to urge the establishment in our Indian 
armies of a well-supported sanitary department, separate and distinct 
from that ordered for the cure of disease and wounds. Personal 
hygiene, which must be left to the care of regimental surgeons and 
the medical staff of general hospitals, ought necessarily to be separated 
from the general military hygiene—the preserver of armies. Not to 
vo further back, it was owing to the absence of a reliable and influ- 
ential sanitary staff that our armies perished at Walcheren, at Ran- 
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goon, in China, and in the Crimea. It has been through the want of 
such officers as [ have proposed to introduce into our armies that, in 
all our expeditions, and in all our foreign possessions, our soldiers have 
melted away, destroyed by sanitary neglect in our camps, by un- 
wholesome stations, and by defective barrack and hospital ac- 
commodation ; stations selected by ignorance, and which have been 
condemned at the first glance of experience by a qualified medical 
officer of health.’ (Evidence, i. p. 10.) 


These weighty and prescient suggestions were adopted by the 
Commission, but it hesitated to give them, in respect to hill- 
stations, that complete development cf which they were sus- 
ceptible. The military evidence laid before the Commis- 
sion seems to have influenced its conclusions. It was doubted 
whether the plains could be denuded of forces to so great an 
extent as Sir Ranald Martin recommended, with a due regard 
to the security of the country. The Commission advises that 
the strategic points on the alluvial plains should be reduced to a 
minimum, and that as few unhealthy stations should be held in 
force as possible. It further advises that a third of the force 
required to hold these points should be located on the nearest. 
convenient hills or elevated plains, including in this third, by 
preference, men whose constitutions are becoming enfeebled, 
and recruits on their first arrival; and to give the other two- 
thirds their turn. If a system of annual relief were adopted, 
this would involve two years’ residence on the plains and one on 
the mountains. Sir Ranald Martin’s proposition is, that the 
bulk of the forces should be stationed on the hills, and that 
the garrison in the plains should be relieved annually. The 
sanitary aspect of the question admits of no doubt, while the 
military aspect is the subject of contending and irreconcileable 
opinions. It has not yet been determined what are the strate- 
gical points which require to be occupied in the plains, and 
until this * all-important element in the question,” as the Com- 
mission designate it, is settled, it would perhaps have been well 
to avoid naming any limitation of the force to be stationed on 
the hills. Finally, the Commission advise that in the selection 
of hill-stations, simple elevation should never be trusted as a 
means of protecting health; but while the best available ele- 
vated stations should be occupied, these should be placed (as 
they require it just as much as the stations in the plains) in the 
very best sanitary condition. 

The recommendations of the Commission respecting the for- 
mation of a complete system of sanitary administration, are 
best cited in detail :— 

“ There are, no doubt, considerable difficulties in the way of orga- 
nizing an efficient sanitary service for India, and in adapting it “to 
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the various exigencies of the country; but there are, nevertheless, 
certain leading principles which should be kept in view in any admi- 
nistrative arrangements to be introduced for the purpose. It is, for 
example, of great importance that the procedure should be as far as 
possible uniform in each presidency; and this could be best secured 
by appointing commissions of health, one at each seat of Government, 
representing the various elements—-civil, military, engineering, sani- 
tary, and medical, on the co-operation of which depends the solution 
of many health questions. We are of opinion that such commissions 
are necessary also to give a practical direction to sanitary improve- 
ments and works. 

“Their functions would be chiefly consultative and advising on 
all questions relating to the selection and laying out of stations, 
proper construction of barracks, hospitals, and other buildings, 
drainage, water-supply, cleansing, and general sanitary supervision 
in stations, cities, and towns, and on the prevention of epidemic 
diseases. 

“To fulfil the other object of taking advantage of home experience, 
it would be necessary to afford these commissions every needful in- 
formation on the most approved and economical methods of laying 
out sanitary works, and in those healthy principles of construction 
and improvement of barracks and hospitals which have been success- 
fully carried out in England, but which have still to be introduced 
into India, and adapted to the circumstances of the country. The 
sanitary improvements which have been recently introduced at home 
military stations, and which are about to be carried into effect at 
certain foreign stations by the War Office, as well as the improved 
principles of construction in barracks and hospitals now in use, were 
adopted on the advice of a commission specially appointed by the 
War Office to inquire into the subject. The questions which arise 
out of the evidence from the Indian stations are of the same nature 
as those which have come under the examination of, and have been 
dealt with by, the War Office Commission; and it would be highly 
advisable to make their experience available for India by adding to 
the existing Commission an engineer and a medical officer conversant 
with Indian sanitary questions, or to form a similar commission in 
England for this object. Such a commission, if considered preferable, 
should include members specially conversant with recent improve- 
ments, military and civil, an engineer of Indian experience who has 
given attention to sanitary works, and a medical member acquainted 
with the sanitary question as it presents itself in India. ‘The func- 
tion of such a commission could of course be consultative only. It 
would simply be the medium of advising and informing the Indian 
Government and the presidency commissions on the latest improve- 
ments, and on the best principles of sanitary construction. For this 
purpose, it might give its advice on the healthiness or otherwise of 
plans, and as to the sanitary details of buildings to be occupied by 
troops; on the best and most economical methods of water-supply 
and drainage: it might collect and publish useful information and 
instructive matter regarding improvements, and it might possibly be 
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able to give a more practical direction to the education of cadets of 
engineers destined for service in India, to enable them to devise works 
and improvements on healthy principles. It would in no way inter- 
fere with perfect freedom of action. It would place at the disposal 
of the Indian Government and presidency commissions the latest 
experience, classify and generalize the results of their several publica- 
tions in a summary form, and thus enable all to arrive at a more 
satisfactory decision as regards measures to be carried out for pro- 
tecting the health of troops than would otherwise be possible. 

“ As to the executive authorities by whom sanitary measures would 
have to be carried into effect, we apprehend that, as regards military 
buildings and stations, the powers should remain, as at present, with 
the Department of Public Works, whose plans and proposals would 
have to be submitted to the Presidency Commission for opinions on 
points affecting health. 

“ All plans of sanitary works and improvements, which might be 
proposed for native towns connected with stations, should also be 
submitted for advice and opinions to the Presidency Commissions. 

“It would be advisable to begin this great work with the seats of 
Government, and to select a few of the more important stations to 
be thoroughly improved, as examples. This course would at once 
afford the necessary administrative experience, and a basis would be 
laid for future progress. 

“Much time must necessarily elapse before much progress is made, 
but this we fear is inevitable.” (pp. 158-60.) 


The recommendations of the Commission further provide for 
the publication of a code of sanitary regulations specially 
adapted for India; the adoption in Indian stations of the 
system of army medical statistics in use at home stations; and 
the registration of deaths and the causes of death in the large 
cities of India. 

There is but one doubt resting upon these recommendations, 
and that is, the form of sanitary government. Boards have not 
hitherto worked so well in India as to give any great confidence 
in the practical operations of a sanitary board. A board is 
a somewhat cumbersome agency, and it is scarcely in unison 
with the economy and discipline of the Indian army. An 
organization involving a greater amount of individual respon- 
sibility would probably have proved more effective in actual 
operation. 

Apart from the objections noted—objections which are to be 
looked upon simply as indications of regret that the Com- 
mission did not feel itself justified in giving the recommenda- 
tions upon which we have dwelt so full a development as they 
are capable of receiving, and which will, doubtless, follow in 
good time—the value of the conclusions and suggestions of the 
Commission cannot well be over-estimated. If the latter are 
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carried out in their integrity, little doubt can be entertained 
that the results will be no less happy to the Indian army than 
those which followed in the army at home from the suggestions 
of the Royal Commission of 1857. 


Art. VII.—ON PARTIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN 
LUNACY AND NERVOUS DISORDERS.* 


By Dr. LecRanp pu SAULLE. 


In entering upon the discussion of the subject of partial respon- 
sibility, I do not conceal from myself either the extent or the 
dangers of my task. I know that I am about to handle some points 
in science still controverted. I know, too, that I shall come 
into collision here and there with sincere convictions; but in 
answer to the appeal which has been made by M. Alfred Maury, 
I fully understand that it becomes the duty of every one to 
render assistance in the elucidation of this matter, and I now 
proceed to doso. If, moreover, I have sought the dangerous 
honour of entering first into the lists, it is because 1 judged 
that it was not permissible to any one to hold back when a ques- 
tion was agitated which involved self-devotion to science. 

The more I study jurisprudence and its relations to medicine, 
the more I perceive the great necessity of being able to deter- 
mine with more precision the diagnostic signs of reason, passion, 
and madness. In a criminal process, in which a question in 
morbid psychology is debated, the judicial decision ought to be 
the natural consequent to the diagnosis made. All the diffi- 
culty lies there. 

As interpreters of a language not understood by legal autho- 
rities, medical men express to their hearers impressions of the 
very highest order. We have a right to be entrusted with the 
duty with which we have been entrusted, and our desire should 
be always to fulfil that duty; but nothing is more difficult 
than to preserve intact a conquered territory, and already we 
have laid ourselves open to judicial doubt. I would not fora 
moment call in question the eminent services which have been 
rendered by science to the tribunals, during the last thirty years, 
for instance; but I may be allowed to say that the solution of a 
question has but too often borne the impress of our hesitation 
and embarrassment, and that the observation of our disagree- 


* This paper was read by the author before the Medico-Psychological Society. 
of Paris, at the opening of a discussion On Partial Responsibil ity. 
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ment has but too frequently inspired the judges with slight 
confidence in our opinions. We have been wishful to protect 
against the extreme penalties of the law, the delinquencies 
prompted by an unsettled brain, and our evidence has been 
referred to sentimental eccentricities. We have also been wishful 
in cases of complete destruction of volition, to preserve the life 
of an incurable patient, and our influence has not unfrequently 
been followed by an unintelligible verdict. 

Blame has been cast upon medical men for having too 
frequently exaggerated the influence of delirium upon the will. 
On the other hand, blame has been cast upon legal authorities 
for having, in many instances, refused to make sufficient allow- 
ance for morbid suggestions. Probably there has been an excess 
of zeal on both sides; but the antagonism of yesterday ought 
to-day to be converted into a mutual understanding. The time 
has arrived for a reciprocal concession of opinions. 

The discussion which is now opened should be firmly esta- 
blished upon, and in a measure constitute a branch of, scientific 
Jurisprudence. Let us, then, construct a code of doctrine; let. 
us extend with a less enthusiastic liberality the circle of excuses, 
and whenever one of us shall find ourselves summoned before a 
court of justice to give evidence with respect to slight mental 
aberration, and the restricted responsibility as well as the peculiar 
kind of penalty, which should attach to a partial lesion—to which 
shortly [ shall again refer—much weight will be given to your 
moral assistance; and apart from the particular circumstances of 
the case, he will have but to express an opinion not hastily 
formed in the midst of the excitement of a law court, but which 
you have deliberately conceived, and which will be stamped with 
the liberal, sagacious, and elevated character which your discus- 
sions indicate. 


Considered from a psychological point of view, man is en- 
dowed with sensibility, intelligence, and activity. 

From sensibility are derived sensation (pain and pleasure), 
feeling (fear and desire), and the passion which consists in 
energy or the exaggeration of feeling. 

Sensibility enters, to a certain extent, into our actions, but is 
neither free nor enlightened. 

Intelligence, very variable in degree, may be of a low or high 
order; it moves the mind of ordinary capacity, it inspires the 
man of thought, and illuminates the man of genius. But the 
point of distinction which characterizes the being endowed with 
intelligence, is that he bears within himself the idea of good and 
evil, of the just and the unjust. 

Reason is the faculty which holds the highest position in our 
intelligence. It is that faculty which, whenever sensibility 
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urges us into action, apprehends and estimates the morality of 
the act which we are about to perform. 

With respect to activity, it consists in the resolution to do or 
not to do, it holds command over the organs, and is ordinarily 
expressed by the two terms, Liberty and Will. 

Man then may become the primary cause of an act ; he knows 
the moral weight which attaches to it, and if its accomplishment 
be in opposition to that which is right, he renders himself charge- 
able for it. Now the chargeability of an act leads us to become 
answerable for it, and hence responsibility. 

It sometimes happens that an action is performed under the 
influence of sensibility alone, without the interposition of intel- 
lect and will. We then denominate the action instinctive, or 
wrrational. When an overpowering impulse of sensibility has 
not allowed to reason sufficient time to throw light upon the 
action performed, the term spontaneous is then applied; and 
when the action is not accomplished except after examination 
and mature deliberation, it is termed reflective. 

The amount of culpability depends upon these three degrees; 
in correspondence with these is a scale of punishability. In the 
instinctive or irrational action there is no chargeability ; im the 
spontaneous action there is chargeability, with a less degree of 
culpability ; in the reflective action there is entire culpability. 

With these introductory propositions, let us consider what 
relations exist between psychical deterioration and the conditions 
of chargeability and culpability. 


The legislator, unable to enter into all the details of cerebral 
pathology, has been most unwilling to recognise the unsettled 
technical terms employed by medical men. ‘The magistrates, on 
their part, have rejected all innovations in the matter of nomen- 
clature, and have adhered to their traditional classification. The 
terms dementia, vmbecility, furor, in common use in courts at 
the present time, are found in the most ancient records. 

D’Aguesseau, in the case of the Abbé d’Orleans, has applied 
to lunatics and imbeciles the following definition: “ ‘They suffer 
but a simple privation of reason; the weakness of their mental 
faculties, mental perturbation and unsteadiness, the almost con- 
tinual inconstancy of their minds, places their reason under a 
kind of perpetual suspension and interdiction, whereby they 
receive the name of mente cepti.” 

The term furor, or mania, continues to designate, in legal 
phraseology, a general state of disorder, of perturbation of the 
faculties extending to all sorts of objects, characterized by inco- 
herence of ideas, sometimes accompanied by illusion of the 
senses and hallucinations, and always attended with excitement. 
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In law the three preceding conditions have been admitted with 
one accord, and no exception can therefore be taken. How can 
we arraign before a tribunal of justice a madman, an idiot, 
or amaniac? To whut sentence can we subject him? It is 
not exclusively to the French code that we must render this 
homage, but to the laws of most European nations besides, and 
even to the legislative texts of Lousiana. If it should have 
happened that the law has brought down her sword upon the 
head of any one devoid of reason, undoubtedly it is much to be 
deplored; but there is good reason to suppose that a similar 
error could not be committed in the present day. © 

In making use of the expression dementia, as synonymous 
with madness or mental aberration, our legislators have committed 
the grave error of not having defined it; they have thus abandoned 
this medical question to weak interpretations. Meanwhile, 
and as if good could result from an omission, it has become 
possible, by means of this, perhaps intentional, oversight, to 
give to the expression dementia a latitude sufficiently great. 

Amongst the excesses of passion which outrage society, there © 
are some of which the extravagance, infamy, and cruelty are so 
unwonted, that the law does not assert her authority except 
after mature deliberation. Between the simple declaration of 
affection, for instance, and sexual appetites of the most inflam- 
matory description, there is a broad interval in which the 
emotion of love may more or less predominate, leaving to man 
an entire liberty of moral action, a restricted action, or perhaps 
an action altogether without power of moral restraint. If these 
minutiz are not inscribed in our codes, they should be in the 
mind of the experienced medical man. In order that no error 
may be made, his function is to establish these niceties of diffe- 
rential diagnosis, making clear what judicial action ought to 
follow ; but it ought not to consist in the philanthropic demon- 
stration of an inexhaustible indulgence. Does not probity for- 
bid us to justify immorality and place it in the same category 
with misfortune ? 

If the question of free will could be raised with reference to 
erotism, satyriasis, and nymphomania, with how much more 
force will it present itself in conjunction with two nervous 
diseases which partially pervert the human Rynon tonptbunteayes 
mean hysteria and epilepsy ? 

In a recent publication, full of the most curious and care- 
fully-observed matters of interest, Dr. Constans has not hesi- 
tated to represent the greater part of the hysterical patients 
at Morzines as being absolutely irresponsible for their actions. 
Now an affection which is but the expression of a pecu- 
liar susceptibility of the nervous system, and not a mental 
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disease, can very rarely overpower moral liberty and exclude all 
culpability. Hysteria shakes the cerebral edifice, exercises a 
powerful influence, if you will, over the emotional faculties, and 
sometimes ends by inducting a true lesion, but ordinarily the 
intellectual faculties remain intact. The reason assists in the 
overthrow of the mind, but she survives it. 

Therefore, as I once declared in a celebrated lawsuit which 
was terminated by an incomprehensible acquittal :—“ The only 
cases of hysteria which, in my opinion, justify the application of 
the 64th article of the penal code, are those which are not un- 
frequently met with amongst young girls or women with whom 
this melancholy tendency is hereditary, who inevitably approach, 
and in a very short time arrive at, a state of complete madness, 
who in infancy have been specially subject to nervous and con- 
vulsive disorders, who have arrived at a period when the develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties is arrested, and who, above all, 
spring from a stock in which are numbered many deranged per- 
sons.” M. Tardieu has cited a very conclusive case of this descrip- 
tion. That learned professor observed, eleven years ago, together 
with MM. Calmeil and Laségue, a young woman of singular 
beauty, a member of one of the highest families of the Austrian 
aristocracy, who prostituted herself to every comer, even to men 
of the very lowest condition, and who ended by decapitating her 
newly-born infant, without in any way being conscious of her 
criminal act. Such instances are altogether exceptional ; and 
without having seen the possessed of Morzines, I apprehend 
that my honourable friend, M. Constans, has allowed himself to 
be carried a little too far in invoking the extreme clemency of 
the law in their behalf. 

Scarcely a year ago M. Trousseau came forward to proclaim 
from the floor of the theatre of the Academy that it was incum- 
bent upon men of science to snatch from the scaffold a large 
number of epileptics who had been adjudged crinunals ; and he 
has propagated with much energy the doctrine of irresponsibility 
in cases of epilepsy. M. Trousseau, however, has unfortunately 
propounded a medico-legal error, for by no means every person 
suffering from epilepsy is of unsound mind; only, amongst a 
large number or persons so affected, the harmony of moral 
sentiments is broken, the character of the affections perverted, 
and the order of the senses disturbed. Madness is foreshadowed, 
but it is not necessarily produced. ‘The epileptic, in a word, is 
only a candidate for mental alienation. 

The physicians who are most eminent in the treatment of the 
insane, and who have the care of a number of epileptics, are in 
general very much disposed to extend, beyond measure, the 
sphere of irresponsibility in favour of these latter. One can 
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understand perfectly well this tendency, for their patients only 
present at intervals uncertain transient glimmerings of reason; 
but we come into contact daily wherever we go with a class of 
epileptics in whom their terrible disease is compatible with 
soundness of intellect. ‘The theatre of human affairs is open to 
their free action, and sometimes they attain to a position of 
considerable distinction. In case of a judicial sentence falling 
on one of them I leave you to consider how the theory of 
exoneration from punishment would then be received. 

In the intervals of their attacks epileptics frequently have 
long periods of restoration to reason. Without doubt they 
remain egoists, suspicious, self-willed, irritable, passionate ; 
it is equally true that they are contentious, without ordinary affec- 
tion, causelessly querulous, captious, they sow discord and give 
way to hatred; but this is their natural disposition, and their 
unhappy temperament does not render them the less liable to be 
in a large number of instances held partially responsible for 
their actions. M. Baillarger was right when he proposed, in his 
paper read before the Academy, an extenuation of responsibility 
in favour of these unhappy persons. We know that M. Dela- 
siauve entirely concurs in this view of the subject. 

In his excellent work upon the Mental State of Kpileptics, M. 
Jules Falret has propounded a doctrine which is somewhat surpris- 
ing: “Generally speaking,” says he, “in a doubtful case one ought 
to incline the balance in favour of validity of action, whenever the 
point is discussed in civil cases, whereas it should be inclined in 
favour of irresponsibility in criminal cases.” I must confess 
that I cannot well understand this plastic interpretation, nor do 
I see how the civil actions of an epileptic can afford evidence of 
soundness of mind, which his criminal impulses have all at once 
discovered to be completely absent. There is here, in my 
opinion, a direct contradiction. 

When a physician allows his conscience and his feelings to glide 
smoothly over the declivity of irresponsibility, he can go to a 
great extreme. It is thus that Professor Joire (of Lille), chief 
physician to the lunatic asylum of Lommelet, expresses, in a 
little work recently published,* certain medico-legal opinions 
upon drunkenness very much to be regretted. According to 
our honourable friend, society has no right to hold the 
drunkard responsible for the outrages he has committed. “Such 
a being,” says’ he, “has lost his moral freedom, he is nothing 
more than a madman, he cannot then be held responsible for his 
actions ; these have been performed while he had lost the free 
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possession of his intellectual faculties.” M. Joire submits to no 
check in so favourable a course, and, after having likened the 
drunkard to a man temporarily insane and to a suicidal lunatic, 
he demands very appropriately that he shall be placed in a 
position in which it will be impossible for him to imdulge hs 
arresistible passion, and be looked wpon not so much as a culprit 
wpon whom society has already too hardly pressed by wts chas- 
tisements, but asa sick person whose recovery rs to be hoped for. 

What are we to think of this proposition for the confinement 
of drunkards? The institutions for the msane were never 
intended to become refuges open to intemperance ; no more are 
they, as others have endeavoured to show, silent and close 
dungeons; and if, since the Revolution of 1789, it has happened 
that men have been locked up for having rendered themselves 
obnoxious to the authorities, or for having appended their sig- 
natures to documents filled with obscenities, contrary to re- 
ligion and offensive to the sovereign, it is now absolutely 
impossible, thanks to the law of the 30th June, 1838, that an 
institution for the recovery of health should ever become an 
ambush, a foretaste of the tomb, or a state prison. 

With respect to my personal opinions upon drunkenness, 
they are as follows :—The inveterate abuse of alcoholic liquors 
should continue almost entirely without influence over responsi- 
bility, until there is manifested a confirmed and persistent mania. 
Habitual drunkenness ought neither to augment nor extenuate 
the consequences of the act committed, but it may to a con- 
siderable extent diminish or altogether do away with the sus- 
picion that the immediate drunkenness has been contracted for 
a culpable end. It is with difficulty one can understand that 
the habit of getting drunk should become, on the part of magis- 
trates, an object of gracious consideration when their office is to 
repress scandal and to punish immorality. 

Maine de Biran maintains that the lunatic should be removed 
from the category of moral and intelligent beings. ‘To him, the 
madman is nothing more than “an automaton, which ceases to 
be man in ceasing to be a being of free action, a machine alter- 
nately tranquil or furious, weak or vigorous, delirious or subdued, 
successively imbecile, enlightened, stupid, noisy, taciturn, lethar- 
gic, active, living, dead.” Maine de Biran’s opinion is clearly 
overstrained. A most objectionable habit of never recognising 
the madman as a fellow-being exists in the-world: it is 
wrongfully supposed that he constantly dwells upon the illu- 
sions of his fantasy. Nothing of the kind exists. 

A man affected with partial insanity—that is to say, with a 
number of delusions which, being limited to certain points, do 
not necessarily exclude the possibility of rationality on other 
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matters—yields to the impulse of some unusual propensity. 
Ought we to conclude that the partial cerebral lesion has sub- 
verted his reason to such an extent that amongst all the acts 
which he has committed, we cannot frequently leave some one 
or other of them under his charge? Shall we deny to him all 
power of discrimination, when the criminal act is clearly remote 
from his habitual aberrations? Even though he possess the 
most sound notions with regard to the habits of life, and the 
obligations due to society, even though the fear of punishment 
has put an effectual restraint upon him, we guarantee to him, 
nevertheless, perfect impunity: he shelters himself then behind 
the inexhaustible clemency of men, whilst society offers herself 
voluntarily, and without any defence, to all his machinations. 

Permit me here to quote what has been said by M. Delasiauve, 
in his excellent work on pseudo-monomania, with reference to the 
distrust which the evidence of medical men sometimes excites : 
—In cases where there is an apparent power of discrimina- 
tion,” says he, “the magistrates not unfrequently find it diffi- 
cult to grant an acquittal for a crime committed under the impulse 
of abnormal instigation, because they believe in the power of 
resistance, and medical men would that, for some fugitive 
apprehensions, without any marked influence over the ordinary 
determinations, having been apparent one day and effaced the 
next, bearing no relation to psychical derangement, their 
_ severity should be arrested in favour: of misdeeds committed 
with a will ostensibly perverted. Is this admissible? Is 
it not preferable, that instead of offering violence to their con- 
science by certain objectionable dogmas, legitimate satisfaction 
should be offered to their scruples by means of prudent limi- 
tations ?”* 

The distinguished professor of medical jurisprudence at 
Berlin has given expression to some severe remarks upon what 
he calls “the ultra-philanthropic and absurd theory which con. 
sists in the admission that monomaniacs cannot be held respon- 
sible because the healthy portion of their intellect might have 
become sympathetically affected. We see,” says Casper, “that 
thousands of monomaniacs have continued in the same state 
throughout their whole lives, without giving evidence of any 
general reaction, without being able to throw off their fixed 
idea; they are, meanwhile, masters of it, they recognise it as 
such, even laughing at themselves while acknowledging it ; and, 
what is of even greater importance for diagnosis, not unfrequently 
they will even assent to that which is raised in opposition to thew 
fixed idea. Such men clearly must be held responsible for 
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their actions committed even in virtue of their fixed idea. But 
when the fixed idea has taken deep root in their minds—when, 
ceasing to be an habitual trifle of the imagination, it urges the 
patient into the dangerous current of a violent passion, such as 
self-love, rage, jealousy, and induces him to commit some 
criminal action, we can then admit that he has no longer power 
of self-restraint, and the patient must be considered as a general 
lunatic.”* 

Clearly, the Prussian medical jurist is wrong as to the conse- 
quences of an act committed under the influence of a fixed 
idea; and I regret so much the more this error, inasmuch as 
the great authority in this branch of science which he enjoys, 
has been able to influence judicial decisions to a very grievous 
extent. But, together with our learned colleague M. Brierre 
de Boismont,t I agree almost entirely with the opinion of Casper 
in respect to offences or crimes committed apart from the 
conceptions of mania. 

The laws now in operation in Great Britain admit the respon- 
sibility to a greater or less degree of the monomaniac. They 
recognise, moreover, the capability for civil action of a person so 
affected, of which I will here cite a most extraordinary imstance. 
An Englishman who, it is said, had throughout his ‘whole life 
been considered to be of sound mind, bequeathed a large part 
of his fortune to his landlord, on condition that he should make 
into violin-strings the intestines of the testator, and with the 
remainder of his body, crystallized glasses for optical purposes. 
He added: “I know that I shall be treated as a person of 
eccentric mind, but I have an inveterate antipathy for the 
funereal equipage, and I wish that my body may serve to some 
useful purpose.” The will was disputed by the natural heirs, 
but, in accordance with the English code of law, it was pro- 
nounced valid. 

In the case of an individual whose intellect is only touched, 
ought we to allow, generally speaking, that he has not power to 
oppose a sufficient and adequate resistance to his morbid sugges- 
tions, and that immunity from penal liability should, as a 
matter of course, be awarded to him? I think not, because the 
patient who is affected to this extent is not entirely carried away 
by his madness, and a certain number of his actions bear the 
mark of the freedom of his will. 

You will perhaps recal an incident which happened to M. 
Delasiauve. This learned colleague found himself one day 
during an hour at table in an asylum, by the side of a lady 
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afflicted with monomania. M. Delasiauve had been previously 
made acquainted with the fact; nevertheless, he could not but 
admire ‘‘the brilliancy of an intellect so animated, and the 
evidence of so finished an education. When narrating this 
anecdote, the distinguished doctor of- Bicétre gave utterance to 
this opinion, which carries great weight. ‘‘ They may ramble 
upon one point, and preserve a correct reasoning upon others, 
surrender themselves, in matters which relate to their delusions, 
to whimsical actions, without, in other respects, offering offence 
to the conventionalities of society.” * 

The motive which leads us to take a part in the consideration 
of criminal affairs, is to analyse such actions as render a man 
responsible, and tu determine, as far as possible, the extent of 
the power of reasoning which remains to the accused at the 
time of the accomplishment of the offence or perpetration of 
the crime. Non creditur testibus de furore deponentibus, nisi 
causam reddant scientice.t 

The medical jurist ought then to be conversant with the 
degree of enchainment of the moral power, to weigh the more 
or less unwonted and extraordinary nature of the act committed, 
and to perform a judicious analysis of the faculties of intelli- 
gence. ‘These characteristics should be clearly discernible in 
his answers to the questions which are put to him by the magis- 
trate, and which are ordinarily expressed in terms analogous to 
the following. At the moment when such a thing was done, did 
the defendant possess the knowledge ofright and wrong? Was 
he in possession of his freedom of moral action? Were these two 
faculties impaired when he performed the action in question ? 
Was there not some impairment or disorder of intellect in other 
respects, or might this not have been the case with regard to 
his consciousness ? What, then, was the nature and extent of 
this impairment? &c. &c. 

I must confess that I do not clearly comprehend mathe- 
matical limitations relative to clinical matters, neither can 
I conceive how the doctrines of responsibility and irresponsi- 
bility have been so constantly opposed, the one to the other, 
without some mutual harmony having supervened. 

It will be asked how we can lay down the invariable laws and 
determine the precise and persistent limits of health and disease? 
Do we not see, day after day, men of sound mind, who give evi- 
dence, in their occupations and pursuits, of divers degrees of 
understanding, presenting the most striking contrasts to one 
another? One man possesses an extraordinary power of 
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memory, but is deficient in judgment; another is endowed with 
- a most fertile imagination, but his force of will is notoriously 
restricted ; one, endowed with all the bounties of intellect, by his 
impropriety offends against all the conventionalities of society ; 
another, whose genius no one will wish to deny, lives in a bar- 
barous solitude, &c. &c. Must we not, in like manner, award 
their due influence to instincts, affections, and passions which 
instigate men to commit actions difficult to analyse psychologi- 
cally, more difficult still to classify im the science of medical 
jurisprudence? ‘The answer to this question does not seem to 
me to present any great difficulty: the man commences to be- 
come a person of unsound mind when he begins to differ from 
himself. 

With the geometrical line of demarcation which has been pro- 
posed and which very many have adopted, where will you range 
that mixed category of beings with whom our state prisons are 
for the most part filled—those individuals who having given 
themselves over to debauchery, have become permanently 
divorced from morality and conscience, and passive witnesses to 
their forfeiture, allow themselves to fall without resistance from 
vice to delinquency, and from delinquency to crime? Their 
nervous system is enfeebled, their perception obscured ; here is 
a point for diagnosis, and masmuch as these men must either be 
held to be of sound or unsound mind, the judicial consequences 
are the most simple, and end either by a condemnation in all its 
severity, or by an acquittal! For these modified (miztes) beings, 
as I have denominated them. we must have recourse also to a 
modified means of repression. ‘To the partial affection of the 
mind, let us oppose, then, a penalty of a special order. 

Do you call to mind what occurred at Augsburg between 
1817 and 1825? Well! five girls were wounded in nocturnal at- 
tacks. Charles Bentle, aged thirty-seven years, confessed to having 
wounded all of them, and declared that he had taken every pre- 
eaution not to wound them dangerously. His plea was that he 
had been instigated by an “‘ irresistible impulse.” Seven daggers 
were found at his house. The Court returned him guilty, and 
sentenced him to four years’ imprisonment. Here we have a 
penalty clearly mitigated; the judgment was reasonable, but 
nevertheless I cannot accord my unreserved assent. 

Can we apply to the passions the same rules as we can to 
madness? Evidently not. Violent passions influence the 
judgment, and even throw a false colouring over it in a grievous 
manner, but they cannot annihilate it; they occasionally carry 
away the mind to form extravagant resolutions, but on the brain 
no pathological trace can be detected. I will grant that in the 
instances we are discussing they might override the will, but 
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moral responsibility is only lessened but not removed. The 
penalty is only mitigated: to a graduation of culpability corre- 
sponds a graduation of liability. 

Why not admit, indeed, a distinction between a murder pre- 
meditated, planned, committed in cold blood, induced by hatred, 
by vengeance, or by cupidity, and the assassination consum- 
mated on the spur of the moment, and under the impulse of 
jealousy without restraint, or of an overwhelming provocation ? 

By means of attenuating circumstances, and from the multi- 
tude of shades which the human passions reflect, the reasons 
for extenuation are gathered from the cause and with regard 
to the moral contest of the agent with himself. The law has 
been far-seeing and generous, but there is wanting some limita- 
tion of its bounty; nor do I think that such should any longer 
be held back. 

I am surprised to find that some distinguished minds have 
been able to look upon partial responsibility as an enormity. 
* What would become of us,” writes Dr. Belloc, “‘ we who have 
the care of the insane, should the doctrines of absolute irrespon- 
sibility be put in force fora moment in an asylum? Is not 
our whole influence, our whole power of government based upon 
the capability of the lunatic to comprehend the admonitions 
which are given to him, the reprimands which are addressed to 
him, and to regulate himself in accordance? Every day,” adds 
he, “in the asylum which I superintend, I command, I reward, 
I blame, I enjoin, I constrain, I threaten, and I punish. And 
in the presence of these facts, what becomes of the doctrine of 
entire irresponsibility which we afterwards maintain before the 
courts of justice? I can only reconcile this flagrant contradic- 
tion to myself by the spectre of the guillotine which the public 
minister never tires of presenting to the public gaze. In the 
presence of such a danger as that threatening one of our insane 
patients, we have thought that nothing was too much to do, and 
we have in consequence imperceptibly overstepped the limits of 
reason and justice."* I myself altogether agree with the opinions 
expressed by our honourable colleague d’Alengon. Yes, in a 
case suggested, the reason may be partially impaired, but the 
morbid lesion is isolated ; the psychical key-board has some false 
note. 

Since, then, we recognise amongst certain of our lunatic 
patients a variable, but no less certain, amount of intellect 
and moral freedom, in whatever way these partial attributes are 
regulated, to whatever end they are applied, in whatever condi- 
tions they are brought into use; isit not then possible to analyse 
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these sorts of modified states, to separate contrarieties and to 
elucidate the details. It will be objected that even though some 
rational ideas shall still lend their impression to a diseased 
brain, the man is none the less a living and harmonious unity ; 
that it is impossible to parcel out the mind; that in our psycho- 
logical organism there is nothing independent, nothing frag- 
mentary, and that amongst the different faculties there exists a 
principle of succession and inter-connexion which prevents their 
being isolated; that it is impossible to reckon the grades by 
which reason glides down the precipice, and so forth. I foresee all 
these arguments, but 1 do not believe in the absolute interdepen- 
dence of the faculties, and I rest convinced that there may be 
absence of reason, absence of knowledge of right and wrong 
relatively to certain objects, without there-being with respect to 
others any visible alteration of the understanding. I believe, 
moreover, that the delusion is sometimes so localized, so cir- 
cumscribed, and that the mind is so free in all other respects, 
that the lunatic appears to be of sound mind as long as his 
attention is not directed to that point upon which he has delu- 
sions. 

During six weeks I have travelled along with a man forty 
years of age, of superior intelligence, of sound education, and 
of remarkable learning, who, under the influence of hallucina- 
tion of hearing, had made use of the most various and terrible 
means to rid himself of life. He had always recovered from 
his wounds! My fellow-traveller enjoyed all the worldly goods 
and all the comforts which could insure a happy existence ; it 
seemed even that he possessed everything that he could desire. 
I encouraged, during our travels, his inclinations and tastes for 
archeology and painting, and I listened with much interest to 
his observations upon the fine arts. We followed the same 
pursuits more than forty days, and we carried on long conver- 
sations upon all possible varieties of subjects; he often attacked 
me upon the subject of madness, and he was surprised that I 
endeavoured always to bring about some incident for the pur- 
pose of at once diverting the line of conversation. “I have 
read,” said he, “‘ the works of Esquirol and MM. Morel and 
Brierre de Boismont; ah, well! it seems to me that these 
doctors have not made out avery clear case on the point of 
liberty of will. As far as I am concerned, if I were to inflict a 
sound correction on one of those individuals who now and then 
venture to insult one grossly in the streets, I could not be held 
responsible for it, for the desire to avenge myself for these in- 
sults would have blinded my judgment; but if I were to come 
up to you and seize upon your purse, I should be nothing but 
a thief; and here lies all the difference.” The patient managed 
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habitually to conceal his hallucinations, but the profound dis- 
tress which they caused him inwardly, always ended by leading 
him to commit against himself some new act in very despair. 

Let us not then exhaust ourselves in superfluous efforts to 
establish dogmatically that such an one is guilty or innocent, 
that he is of unsound or sound mind; there remains very 
frequently, in fact, an intermediate position, which after delibe- 
rate examination, permits us to decide that some portion of the 
faculties of the mind remain unshaken. Let us have the frank- 
ness to acknowledge this, let us learn to pronounce in a given 
case how far a partial lunatic may rest a stranger to the perpe- 
tration of crime, and then shall we commence, physician and 
jurists, to speak the same language, to the inestimable benefit 
of both science and humanity. ‘Then shall we no longer behold 
the courts of justice present to the world’s gaze the absurd 
spectacle of their contradictions and Justice with her balance 
replaced by the wheel of fortune. Our evidence will no longer, 
as at present, be received with distrust, and science will have 
laid down with mature consideration and wisdom the most 
equitable solution of a debated question. When we see judges, 
whenever it becomes necessary to verify the genuineness of a 
document, placing no confidence in their own powers of obser- 
vation, but calling to their assistance experts, it will be readily 
understood how gladly they would receive enlightenment 
from us, upon the obscure or complex symptoms of a wander- 
ing intellect. Is not their repugnance to admitting medical 
depositions fairly justified by our tendencies to exaggeration. 

Having reached this point of the discussion, I hasten to ap- 
proach the question of penality ; for the preceding observations 
have not in any way given intimation of the measures which it 
still remains for me to propose, after other physicians of greater 
authority. In premising that certain lunatics are to be held 
responsible, under definite restrictions, for the morality of 
their actions, this is by no means to the intent that, after having 
incurred a penalty more or less insignificant, these persons of 
unsound mind should in consequence be subjected to the mise- 
rable confinement of a prison. ‘The solitary system, which has 
so wrongfully been adopted in France, and which is recognised 
to a certain extent as a cause of insanity, would in a very short 
time bring about the complete destruction of these frail intellects. 
No; in the matter of partial insanity, I am no advocate for the 
privileges of attenuating circumstances: the penal abatement 
diminishes the liability to criminal actions, but it leaves un- 
touched the guilt, and the family of the culprit will inevitably 
hereafter bear the indelible impress of the judicial brand. 

As I have already observed, in cases of dementia, criminal 
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process is arrested; there is no crime to expiate, but a misfor- 
tune to prove. Punishment would be an injustice useless to 
society, because punishment is only inflicted by way of example; 
in cases therefore where an example cannot be made, punishment 
would become a barbarity. The bastinado publicly inflicted 
upon a fever patient would be far from curing the fever. 

If discussion is to be held upon the restricted sphere of 
morbid action, I think that modified means of repression should 
be adopted, and that an additional clause might with beneficial 
results be appended to the Act of the 30th of June, 1838, 
directing the construction of a central establishment specially 
devoted to the accommodation of persons of unsound mind 
convicted for offences; or otherwise the opening, in the four 
principal asylums for the insane, of a special department. A 
criminal sentence would probably not rest upon these indi- 
viduals ; the impress of crime would by no means, as a matter 
of course, be set upon their forehead. Perplexities would thus 
be set at rest, all desirable guarantees would be given for the 
public security, and a restraint of this kind would prove a 
safeguard to the reputation of families. 

In a very remarkable treatise, M. Brierre de Boismont pro- 
posed, seventeen years ago, and for the first time in France, 
the construction of an asylum for the vagrant convicted lunatics, 
and accused persons who simulate unsoundness of mind. ‘The 
excellent arguments which he advanced at that time are even 
in the present day full of truth. 

There exists, indeed, a class of harmless persons, wandering 
about in the public streets, with but very little intelligence, for 
the most part without occupation, living in idleness and want, 
and whom the offence of mendicity frequently brings before the 
police authorities. They are convicted, and at the expiration 
of their term they once more renew their vagrancy. ‘They are 
again brought up before the police, and if their weakness of 
intellect is proved, they are sent to Bicétre. After their entry 
they became quiet; and as they do not appear to be in any 
respect dangerous, their discharge is sought. Fresh difficulties 
are not long in supervening, their relapses are numerous, and 
these vagrants come before the criminal courts or are returned 
to the hospital a great number of times. 

How many women there are of imperfect development of 
intellect, without power of self-restraint, the subjects of nervous 
disorders, who fall into degradation, and who in their improvi- 
dence—amounting to disease—have never had any other prospect 
than misery, shame, and suicide ! 

What is to be done with these individuals? Put them in 
prison ? The contact with criminals will only render them more 
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perverted. Place them ina lunatic asylum? They will suffer 
wrongfully by an association so unjust and inappropriate. Has 
not society a right to protest, on their behalf, against an admix- 
ture which is unauthorized both by the laws of morality and 
those of pathology ? 

As it has been shown by M. Brierre de Boismont, the pro- 
vision for criminals of unsound mind which has existed for a 
long period in England is constantly giving rise to the very 
best results. The patients are there subjected to perfect ob- 
servation, they are placed under strict surveillance, but at the 
same time treated with careful indulgence and humane attention; 
their time of probation is thus passed in the midst of quietude 
which would in vain be sought in the anxieties of a prison or 
confusion of a madhouse. 

Lhe department for criminals of unsound mind which exists 
at the hospital of Bicétre is established upon the most unjusti- 
fiable principles, and it brings to mind too forcibly the incar- 
cerations of times gone by to be worthy of our age. I simply 
refer to it, for it is most defective, established upon wrong 
principles, and is too little in harmony with our leading chari- 
table institutions, to be for a moment taken into account. 

Persons afflicted with partial unsoundness of mind, and who 
have committed such actions as would render them liable to 
punishment, should, after judicial inquiry, with medico-legal 
investigation, be placed in the central establishment or one of 
the special departments of the asylum designated, and the 
authorities, when determining the duration of their confinement, 

could estimate it from the length of penal servitude to which 
they have rendered themselves liable. 

The State supports at great expense in the colonies, agricul. 
tural and penitential, twelve thousand children who have fallen 
into the hands of justice. These young culprits have com- 
mitted crime, without discerning its nature, it 1s true, but their 
acquittal could only be carried out by means of confinement of 
greater or less duration in a special establishment. We should 
esteem it a happy thing if some system analogous to this were pur- 
sued in the case of the insane whose criminality is only partial. 

The medical jurist entrusted with the examination of a 
criminal of unsound mind ought, before drawing up his report, 
to make the most careful investigation into the particulars of 
the life of the accused ; analyse his previous actions, the habitual 
tendencies of his mind, and weigh all the psychical mani- 
festations which have preceded, accompanied, and followed the 
criminal action. ‘The best way of preventing the repetition of 
troublesome legal differences would be to fix some definite 
points of reference relative to the medical diagnosis of respon- 
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sibility, and, from the advanced state of science in the present 
day, it is possible to enumerate them summarily, as follows: 

Ist. Is the crime an isolated fact in the life of the accused ? 

2nd. What have been the motives of it ? 

3rd. Did the defendant follow any systematic plan in the 
accomplishment of the deed of which he stands accused ? 

4th. Has he endeavoured to escape from punishment ? 

5th. Can any regret or penitence be detected ? 

6th. Can he render an account of all the details of the 
action ? 

7th. What were the peculiarities of his mental state, one or 
more years previously ¢ 

8th. Has the accused been at any time, and is he at 
present subject to hallucinations, and which are the affected 
senses ? 

The application of these eight elements of diagnosis is calcu- 
lated very much to facilitate the task of the experienced phy- 
sician, who, as a general rule, should never overstep his proper 
sphere. If he constitute himself an advocate, he loses all his 
influence over his audience, because the judge and counsel con- 
sider themselves more competent than he in that respect. 
He should elucidate the facts of the case in a scientific way, 
offer his opinion in a deliberate and decisive manner, making 
reference to analogous cases which have previously fallen under 
his observation. He will at times find himself placed, during * 
the course of a law-suit, in a position of unforeseen difficulty, so 
that the perplexities of the moment may, at any time, plunge 
him into a state of the utmost embarrassment; but as there is 
between the physician and the ordinary witness the same diffe- 
rence which distinguishes the man of intellect and the man who is _ 
guided merely by his feeling, he will have to take counsel of his 
knowledge, his education, and his integrity. Thus represented, 
the cause of science will become also the cause of truth. 

There is, lastly, one other question, on a point of legal inter- 
pretation, which presents itself for consideration. Ought the 
question of insanity to be proposed to a jury? ‘The Court 
of Cassation has always replied in the negative. It is, 
however, evident that the text of the law does not prohibit 
this course. On what ground, moreover, if doubts concerning 
the complete soundness of intellect of the accused arise during 
an inquiry, should the jury maintain silence upon a question so 
much calculated to modify the responsibility of the agent? If 
the question be not proposed at all, juries will not suppose that 
it is a matter for their deliberation. A very great difficulty is 
thus created. If juries, on the other hand, fully convinced of 
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the unsoundness of mind, return a verdict of Not guilty, are 
there no further measures to be taken by the authorities ? 

My final view of the whole question is this:—We have a 
right to demand that our intervention in a law-suit in which a 
question of morbid psychology is to be decided, shall no longer, 
as previously, rest with the judge, nor depend upon the discre- 
tionary power of a president of assize. Our interference with 
civil or criminal affairs of this nature ought to be inscribed 
in our codes as the most indispensable of the formalities of 
the procedure. Society would then no more have to deplore 
those terrible verdicts which have deprived the insane of life, 
nor regret those unmeaning sentences which neither execute 
nor grant pardon, but which give evidence, by a compromise, 
of the painful alternatives of a doubtful judgment. . 

To recapitulate, the time has arrived for us to abandon, with 
respect to partial insanity, the too absolute doctrines of irre- 
sponsibility wm toto, and to give greater authority to the motives 
which might mitigate a sentence, diminish sensibly its severity, 
or lead to the adoption of special measures, and supersede, in 
a word, a preponderating influence in the courts of justice. 
Do not, then, let our co-operation be wavering or doubtful, 
but let it be such as to gain universal support, by enlightening 
the convictions of all. 


Arr. VIII.—THE STATE OF LUNACY IN 
ENGLAND. , 


Tue Seventeenth Report of the Commissioners of Lunacy 
records the operations of the Lunacy Board, and the state of the 
population of asylums and workhouses, during the year 1862. 
‘The assent of the Board in that period to plans for several new 
county asylums and the extension of many county and borough 
asylums, shows that considerable activity was manifested in 
extending public provision for the insane. New asylums are 
about to be erected for the counties of Surrey, Stafford, and 
the united counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, and Haverford- 
west. Surrey will provide accommodation for 651 patients, 
Stafford for 200, and the united counties for 212. In an 
appendix to the Report, the entries of the Visiting Commis- 
sioners on the condition of those county and borough asylums 
which it is thought most desirable to notice, chiefly in reference 
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to certain improvements of detail or arrangement of which the 
asylums are susceptible or have undergone, are published im 
detail. 

The Criminal Asylum at Broadmoor is in an advanced state 
of preparation. Dr. Meyer, the late superintendent of the 
Surrey County Asylum, who has been appointed the chief 
medical officer (and with whom will be associated two assistant 
medical officers), has taken up his residence at the asylum, and 
is now actively engaged in organizing the establishment. The 
near approach of the completion of the asylum has rendered 
necessary, for the guidance of the Secretary of State in their 
disposal, an examination of the criminal lunatics in public and 
private asylums, except those in Bethlehem Hospital: and 
Fisherton House, who are already under his direct control. As 
the result of this examination, the Report states that “ the cases 
in which removal to the Criminal Asylum appeared necessary or 
desirable bore a small proportion to the aggregate number.” 
The Commissioners have advised the retention in the several 
asylums of the large majority of the patients classed as criminal, 
influenced mainly by the consideration of the comparatively 
trivial nature of their offences (not affecting life or person), their 
long residence in the asylum, their harmless and industrious 
character, and the vicinity of their relatives and friends. “In 
the course of these special inquiries,” say the Commissioners, 
“our attention having been drawn to the subject generally, we 
have been forcibly impressed with the impropriety and absurdity 
of treating a large number of patients confined under Secretary 
of State's warrants as of the criminal class, or otherwise than as 
ordinary lunatics, from which they cannot, upon any sound 
principle, be distinguished. We think it most desirable that 
the Secretary of State should be empowered (which he is not at 
present) to transfer such patients from the criminal to the 
ordinary pauper class. For this and other objects, the revision 
and consolidation of the Criminal Lunatics Acts appear to us 
essential. We think it unnecessary to repeat the views we have 
long held, and frequently expressed, in reference to the law ap- 
plicable to that class of the insane, and which are embodied 
amongst others in our Eighth Report. The urgent necessity 
will appear upon attention to the probable working of the 
present Criminal Lunatics Act on the large and rapidly increas- 
ing numbers of criminal patients.” (p. 10.) 

Within the nineteen years, 1844—63, the total increase of 
criminal lunatics has been 620—males 475, and females 145. 
The total number of criminal lunatics on the Ist January, — 
1863, was 877—males 677, and females 200; and they were - 
distributed in the following manner :— 
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This enumeration is limited to patients: under Royal or 
Secretary of State’s warrants in asylums, registered hospitals, 
and licensed houses. The Commissioners are not in a position 
to state even approximately the numbers of insane and im- 
becile inmates in Convict Prisons, the Criminal Hospital at 
Woking, and in gaols, all of whom the Secretary of State is 
empowered to send to the asylum at Broadmoor, or any other 
asylum which may be hereafter provided or appropriated, by 
warrant under the Royal sign-manual, for criminal lunatics. 

The Judicial Statistics for 1862 state that the whole number 
of criminal lunatics under detention in the year ending Sep- 
tember 29th, was 1017, of whom 154 were discharged or 
removed by death or otherwise; 863 (673 males and Igo 
females) remaining at the end of the twelve months. 

The original judgments or orders under which the lunatics 
in custody in 1862 were detained were as follows :— 





ee ew) im elie 4h 
Acquitted insane . . altel deine nad. sae 
Insane, committed by justices he a gy ee 
Dangerous lunatics, committed by justices . 3 

Convicts becoming insane after trial, and re- 
moved by order of Secretary of State... 630 
1017 


The periods for which the lunatics have been under detention, 
and the total number of persons under each period of detention, 
are thus stated :— 


oe year and under .. . «© s+ « 2 s+ + 222 
‘T'wo years and above one. . .- - - + « + I42 


Three years and abovetwo . . . . . +. « 157 
Five years and above three . . . . . - + 140 
Tem years'and abovefive o.6. 208 ceo. 2178 
Fifteen years and above ten . .. .. + 96 
‘Twenty years and above fifteen . ... .- 49 


PP WHOLLY PEALE a Mee Ye! 83 
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The offences with which the lunatics were charged, and the 
number confined for each offence, are thus enumerated :— 


M. F. Total M. F. Total 
Murder. - 92 47 139 | Frauds and embezzle- 
Attempts to murder, ments . 1 ae It 
maim, stabbing, &. 87 13 100! Receiving stolen goods ee | 5 
Concealing birth, infan- Arson and malicious 
ticide . 4 ; ioe ees 3 burning. “ wv gear | 48 
Manslaughter . - 6 4 To; Wilful damage and . 
Rape . oo) Gece) eee other malicious of- 
Meadelt with intent to fences . ‘ : 20 ee 21 
ravish . o 012, ese” 2 he Boner, . ee 5 
Unnatural offences . If ... II Uttering counterfeit 
Treasonable and sedi- coin 2 ae Io 
tious offences . 2 2 Bes 58% 4 as ae breach of the 
Assaults. 40 6 46 peace . 27. «8 35 
Indecent exposure >of the Underthe vagrant laws 39 14 53 
person. ‘ or 7 Dangerous persons at 
Burglary and house- large. oe 3 
breaking . 56 4 60; Insane, wandering a- 
Robbery on the high: broadwithoutcontrol ... I I 
way, &.. ‘ 106 w.. +%'0 | Deserters from army 
Sheep- stealing ‘ eS erm « andnavy . : Se 8 
Horse- -stealing * 9 .. 9 | In want ofsureties . 50 10 60 
Larceny and petty thefts 167 80 247 | Other offences . | GF ay 82 


Total 786 231 1017 





The Commissioners dwell upon the advantages of lunatic 
hospitals to the poor and middle classes who can ill-afford to 
defray the expense of maintaining insane relatives in a private 
asylum. ‘They describe them as benevolent institutions, “ free 
from the objection incident to pecuniary interest in the patient ;” 
yet they refer, without animadversion, to a recent attempt to 
found such hospitals by forming joint-stock associations on the 
principle of limited liability! “Again, looking upon hospitals 
in this light, they say, ‘‘it would appear desirable to render 
admission into them less difficult, if not in every case, yet at 
least in those where the patients suffer from sudden and uncon- 
trollable impulses to commit violence or suicide, and who desire 
to place themselves under care and treatment.” 

Further, the Commissioners say :— 


“ But besides persons of unsound mind, for whose medical care 
and treatment hospitals are primarily intended, it has occurred to us 
that it would be very desirable if arrangements were made for the 
reception therein of persons, of whom we have reason to know there 
are many, not insane, who, being conscious of a want of power of 
self-control or of the addiction to intemperate habits, or fearing an 
attack or a recurrence of mental malady, and being in all respects 
free agents, are desirous of residing as voluntary boarders in an insti- 
tution for the insane. Upon the question whether, and, if so, in 
what way, such arrangements can be legally and properly carried out, 
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we have thought it well to fortify ourselves by the opinion of a 
counsel of eminence, and we accordingly submitted a case to Mr. 
Welsby, a copy of which, and of his opinion, will be found in the Appen- 
dix. It will be seen that he entirely concurs with us in our con- 
struction of the enactments upon the subject; that there is nothing 
in the statutes to prevent the admission of the persons referred to as 
voluntary boarders into registered hospitals; and that there would 
be no difficulty in enforcing legally the stipulations and conditions 
of any agreement, by bond or otherwise, for their residence therein.” 


(p. 13.) 


The importance of these suggestions cannot well be 
exaggerated. The necessity of some relaxation of the 
law, to meet the classes of cases referred to, has been 
again and again urged for many years in the pages of this 
journal, and in the writings of every authority on the subject 
of lunacy in the kingdom. We hail, then, with great gratifica- 
tion this indication that the Commissioners are beginning at 
length rightly to appreciate the great moment of making some 
provision for an order of patients who, the victims of morbid 
impulse, or consciously verging on insanity, have hitherto been 
deprived by a needless and barbaric stringency of the law, of the 
most effectual means of relief—of the right of proper and efficient 
treatment—to the danger of the public welfare, the incal- 
culable and unnecessary injury of individual and family 
interests, and the augmentation of insanity. It is an absurdity 
to presume that the suggestions of the Commissioners could be 
restricted to any one class of institutions for the insane. 

The Commissioners justly lament the deficiency in England 
of the kind of accommodation provided for lunatics by the 
existing lunatic hospitals, and the little sympathy manifested by 
the public in providing additional hospitals. In order to aid 
those who may be desirous to extend this kind of provision for 
the insane, they have endeavoured to estimate the probable 
outlay necessary in land and buildings. The Manchester hos- 
pital, standing on 52 acres of land, and accommodating I00 
patients, cost, it would appear, 30,208]. The Coton Hill in- 
stitution, near Stafford, accommodates £40 patients, occupies 
a site of 30 acres, and cost 39,9261. 11s. 11d. The outlay in 
the seven chartered asylums in Scotland (which are analogous 
to the English hospitals) amounted, in the year 1855, to 
352,0321. For this sum, provision was made in buildings, fur- 
niture, and land (216 acres) for 2163 patients, 642 private 
and 1511 pauper patients. 

The Commissioners direct attention to the want of a hospital 
for insane soldiers, such as is provided for the insane of the 
navy. ‘They express hopes of a fair prospect for the removal of 
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Bethlehem Hospital into the country ; but the recent decision 
of the Governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital to accept a site for 
their new hospital on the ground to be recovered in part from 
the Thames, opposite the Houses of Parliament, will, it is to be 
feared, postpone indefinitely the chances of the Commissioners’ 
hopes being fulfilled. But even if this be the case, the 
strictures of the Commissioners upon the site, not only of 
Bethlehem, but also of St. Luke’s, are not in the least weak- 
ened, as also upon the gloomy aspect of the last-named hospital. 

The visiting Commissioners report very favourably of the im- 
proved management of the Asylum for Idiots at Earlswood. 
They had previously recommended that the mode of training 
the patients should be altered, by diminishing the amount of 
scholastic tuition, and giving greater prominence to physical 
exercise and manual employment. ‘Since our colleagues 
visited, on the 18th June in last year,” they say, “there have 
been 60 admissions, 31 discharges, and 21 deaths........ 
Examination of the results in the discharged cases gives satis- 
factory proof of the beneficial working of the institution. But 
of the 31, only two were sent away wholly unimproved ; 
17, 10 boys and 7 girls, were improved—the majority of 
these greatly; and 12, 7 boys and 5 girls, had so much 
profited by the instruction obtained here as to be able to work 
for their livelihood, some of them having since got regular 
employment—the girls i domestic service, and the boys as 
carpenters, tailors, and mat makers.” (p. 17.) 

The modifications which have been introduced with such 
excellent effect into the system of the Earlswood Asylum have 
also been introduced with advantage into the Eastern Counties 
Asylum for Idiots and Imbeciles at Colchester. 

No material difference is reported in the condition of private 
asylums, and but three cases of discipline are recorded—one 
arising out of the death of a patient suffering from acute mania, 
and who died in consequence of injuries received in a struggle 
with his attendants; the second connected with the well-known 
case of Hall v. Semple; the third a case of detention without 
order and medical certificates. In the first case, the coroner's 
jury exonerated the attendants from blame, but the Commis- 
sioners express an opinion that there had been a want of 
judicious care and supervision. In the second case, the Com- 
missioners reprehend in the strongest terms the conduct of 
the proprietor of the asylum, he having received Mr. Hall under 
charge on manifestly invalid certificates, as the gentleman who 
signed the second certificate had failed in complying with 
the requirements of the statute. In the third case, the offend- 
ing proprietor was prosecuted in the Court of Common Pleas, 
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and pleading guilty, entered into recognizances to appear and 
receive judgment whenever called upon to do so. 

The Commissioners have recently issued a revised order, of 
which a copy is given in the Appendix to the Report, directing 
the form of particulars to be from time to time entered in the 
Medical “ Case-book.” They recur to the question of the selec- 
tion and remuneration of attendants, and propose to renew their 
inquiries on this subject during their next statutory visitations. 
They direct attention also to the advantages which patients 
derive by a temporary absence from asylums, and they think it 
very desirable that the superintendents of Public Asylums should 
be invested with discretionary authority in this matter, without 
requiring, in every case, a special order by two Visitors. The 
visiting Commissioners observe, of the Gloucester County 
Asylum, that “the practice of allowing patients to visit their 
friends for the day, and occasionally for a few days, is reported 
to be attended with the best results. Upwards of four hundred 
of such visits are stated to have been made during the past 
year, and in no case has the written undertaking to bring back 
the patient within the stipulated time been violated.” 

Of workhouses, the Commissioners report that little improve- 
ment has taken place in the treatment and accommodation of 
the insane poor lodged in them. Reiterating their opinions on 
the altogether unsuitable arrangements of workhouses for 
lunatics, the Commissioners direct attention to certain provisions 
of the Lunacy Acts Amendment Act of last year, which will 
materially affect their power and position in reference to the 
visitation of workhouses. They are hopeful that, by means of 
the additional powers conferred upon them in this respect, they 
may be enabled ultimately to remove the ‘“ more glaring evils 
now existing, and, in some degree, ameliorate the condition of 
the unfortunate class of pauper lunatics who must necessarily 
remain inmates of the workhouse wards.” The 8th section of 
the Act ‘ enables the visitors of any asylum, and the guardians 
of any parish or union within the district for which the asylum 
has been provided, to make arrangements for the reception and 
care of a limited number of chronic lunatics in the workhouse, 
subject to the approval of the Commissioners in Lunacy and 
the President of the Poor Law Board.” By the 31st section, 
two or more Commissioners are empowered, by an order under 
their hands, “‘ to direct the removal to an asylum of any lunatic 
therein, who, in their opinion, is not a proper person to be kept 
in the workhouse;” and the 32nd and 33rd sections further 
enable them “to visit and examine any pauper lunatic not in a 
workhouse, and upon the certificate of a medical man, to make 
a peremptory order for the reception of the patient into an 
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asylum, hospital, or licensed house. The 34th section has 
reference to the lists of patients in asylums chargeable to unions 
and parishes; and by the 37th section, the visiting Committee, 
&c., of unions and parishes are required, at least once in each 
quarter, to make a report relative to the dietary, accommoda- 
tion, and treatment of the lunatics in workhouses, which reports 
are to be laid before the Commissioners on the occasion of their 
visits.” 

Applications under the 8th section have already been made 
to the Commissioners, for their approval of arrangements made, 
or to be made, in workhouses, for the reception of a stated 
number of patients, selected by the Superintendents of Asylums 
as harmless chronic lunatics who may be properly treated 
therein. In one case only, however, has it been requisite for 
the Commissioners to give a formal assent; the number of 
lunatics to be removed in the remaining instances being too 
limited to require their interference. But the Commissioners 
have issued the following minute of the conditions on which 
alone they will grant permission for the removal of patients, 
where the number is such as to need their intervention. 


. That separate wards be provided for patients of each sex. 

. That the wards contain both day-rooms and dormitories. 

. That the floors of all the rooms be boarded. 

. That at least 500 feet of cubical space be allowed in the dormi- 
tories for each patient, exclusive of passages and corridors. 

5. That at least 400 feet of cubical space be allowed in the day- 
rooms for each patient. 

6. That the single bed-rooms contain at least 600 feet of cubical 
space. 

7. That the associated dormitories for males contain at least three 
beds. | 

8. That each ward be provided with a water-closet, bath-room, 
and lavatory indoors. 

g. That suitable airing-courts be set apart for the exclusive use of 
the patients. 

10. That the wards be properly furnished, and that every male 
have a separate bed. 

11. That at least one paid attendant for each sex be appointed to 
reside in the wards, and to be exclusively employed in the care of 
the patients. 

12. That arrangements should have been made for visitation by 
the medical officer, either daily, or so often as the Commissioners 
shall determine. ‘That he shall keep a record of all admissions, dis- 
charges, and deaths, and of cases of seclusion, accidents, and escapes, 
&c., in a form to be approved of by the Commissioners and the Poor 
Law Board. 

_ 13. That a code of rules and regulations should have been drawn 
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up, setting forth the powers and duties of the medical officer, and 
for the guidance of the attendants and general management of the © 
wards. 

14. That a special and liberal dietary, to be approved by the Com- 
missioners and the Poor Law Board, be fixed. 


The condition of single patients, pauper and private, is briefly 
referred to by the Commissioners, and several cases of difficulty 
in the right disposal of property of lunatics detailed. ‘The 
proceedings are also reported, which the Commissioners found 
it necessary to institute in reference to several cases of deaths 
from violence, injuries, and defective returns and certificates 
in county asylums. A brief abstract is given of the Lunacy 
Acts passed in the last session of Parliament, the provisions of 
which have been already set forth in these pages,* and the 
Commissioners terminate their Report with some observations 
on the increased attention manifested on the part of those re- 
sponsible for the insane in providing them with employment 
and amusement, and in surrounding them with small comforts 
of domestic furniture. 

The state of the asylum population in 1862 is shown in the 
accompanying table. On the first day of the year, the total 
number of pauper lunatics was 34,215; namely, in workhouses, 
8803; in asylums and single patients, 25,412. The total 
number of private patients in asylums and hospitals at the same 
period was 5250, making the total known lunatic population at 
that date, 39,465. 


Art. IX.—_ON THE LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF 
PREGNANT WOMEN. 


By Witi1am Sepcwick, M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. 


THE comparative rarity with which cases involving the question 
of the mental condition of women during pregnancy comes be- 
fore the notice of our criminal courts will be a sufficient motive 
for placing on record the following case of murder of an only 
child, aged two years and three months, and attempted suicide, 
by a young woman in the fourth month of her third pregnancy, 
which has lately occurred in the parish of Marylebone, and has 
been followed by her trial and acquittal on the ground of in- 
sanity consequent on pregnancy. ‘he case has acquired an 





* Vol. iis ps 676. 
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additional interest from having been followed, after an interval 
of only a few weeks, by a parallel case of murder of an only 
child, of about the same age, and attempted suicide, by a young 
woman during the same period of her pregnancy, and residing 
in a house very near that in which the first murder was com- 
mitted. 

On June 10, 1863, at 8°20 p.m., I was sent for to attend Mary 
Ann Payne, a married woman, aged 21 years, who had thrown 
herself from a back bed-room window on the second floor, and 
whom, on my arrival at the house, I found lying in her night- 
dress on a sofa in the front parlour, in a state of complete col- 
lapse. She had received severe injuries on both legs, but no 
bones were broken. There were several bruises on both arms, 
and two or three on the head. An interrupted scratch extended 
about four inches round the neck, showing that a very feeble 
attempt at cutting her throat had been made with a blunt knife. 
The insensibility continued for about eight minutes after my 
arrival, and when she had revived, the only information that 
could at first be obtained from her was that she had slipped off 
the door-step and fainted. She appeared to have no recollection 
of having fallen or thrown herself from a window; and it was 
not known that any murder had been committed until I sent one 
of the women in attendance upstairs for a blanket, who, on turn- 
ing down the bedclothes, found the body of a child, with its 
throat cut completely across. On being told of the discovery, 
I immediately went up to the room and ascertained that the 
body of the child was still warm, but that the head and extre- 
mities were cold. The wound in the throat had a jagged ap- 
pearance, as if made with a blunt knife, and great force must 
have been used, as all the intervening structures had been cut 
across down to the spine, which was laid bare, so that when the 
body was raised the head fell back between the shoulder blades. 
On the floor near the bed, a constable, who had been sent for, 
picked up a common table-knife with a very blunt edge, which 
had been smeared with blood and wiped; a piece of paper folded 
in two and stained with blood, which had evidently been used 
for wiping the knife, was found under the bed. ‘There was a 
basin on the table containing a large quantity of vomit, which 
was subsequently found, on analysis, to contain opium; and a 
small remainder of laudanum was found in a six-ounce bottle 
and in a wine-glass in the same room. ‘The window was wide 
open, finger- marks of blood were observed on the window- sill, 
and a small flowerpot outside, which had apparently stood in 
the way, was overturned. On going down to the yard beneath 
the window, patches of blood in three places were observed on 
the flagstones, and the two ends of a clothes-line, which had 
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previously been stretched across the yard with a quilt and other 
things on it, were noticed hanging against the side-walls, the 
line having been broken by the woman in falling from the win- 
dow, and having so probably saved her life. By the following 
morning she had sufficiently recovered to appear at the Mary- 
lebone Police Court, where she was committed for trial on the 
charge of wilful murder, and was tried at the Central Criminal 
Court on July 14, 1863, when the jury almost immediately re- 
turned a verdict of Not Guilty, upon the ground of insanity, 
and the prisoner was ordered to be confined during her Majesty's 
pleasure. 

It was proved in evidence at the trial that she was four months 
advanced in her third pregnancy, and that she had for some 
weeks previously been in a very desponding state of mind; that 
this: despondency had been characteristic of her former preg- 
nancies, and that, on several occasions, during the present and 
the previous pregnancies, she had expressed a dread of her 
husband’s razors, and likewise of common knives being left 
within her reach. In the intervals between her pregnancies she 
had always appeared rational. The only family history of 
insanity obtained was that one of her great aunts, who was the 
sister of her paternal grandmother, had committed suicide by 
cutting her throat, leaving a husband and three young children. 
There was conclusive evidence to establish that the prisoner had 
always shown great affection for the murdered boy, who was her 
only child, the second pregnancy having resulted in a mis- 
carriage ; that on the afternoon of the day when the murder was 
committed, she had taken him out with her for a walk, and that 
during her walk she had called on three chemists, from each of 
whom she had purchased laudanum, amounting in all to five 
pennyworth; that on her return home she had left the child on 
the ground-floor to play with her landlady’s children, and had 
gone upstairs alone to her own room, where she remained till 
tea-time ; that she then went downstairs for the child, and took 
him with her to their room, for the purpose, it was supposed, of 
having tea; after which, it appears from her own statement, 
that the child was undressed and put to bed, and that, feeling 
unwell, she also undressed and went to bed, lying down by the 
side of the child. No clear account could be obtained of the 
subsequent proceedings, as the prisoner professed to have lost 
almost all recollection of what occurred afterwards; but from 
the few imperfect statements obtained from her, and from the 
collateral evidence adduced at the trial, it is probable that she 
commenced the tragedy by swallowing the laudanum, which 
appears to have been almost immediately rejected with the con- 
tents of a full stomach, consisting of a very hearty and almost 
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undigested dinner of meat and vegetables, for she never exhibited 
any symptoms of poisoning by opium. At what time she made 
the attempt to cut her own throat is quite uncertain, for it may 
have immediately preceded or followed the cutting of her child’s 
throat. The murder of the child may, with great probability, 
be inferred to have occurred about 8 p.m., at which time her 
husband was accustomed to return home from his work as an 
engineer, and she was enabled to tell the exact moment of his 
arrival in the house by the ringing of a signal-bell over the 
street-door when he let himselfin, for it was proved that he had 
scarcely had time to reach the first landing on the staircase 
before she had thrown herself from the window, and he was 
called back by the cries of the landlady in the back parlour, who 
had seen her fall, and who hastened to pick her up; and, conse- 
quently, as the body of the child was still warm when I saw it, 
about 8.30 p.m., it is evident that the murder must have almost 
immediately preceded the last of her three attempts at suicide. 

The counsel’s defence of the prisoner was based, almost 
exclusively, on the fact that women during pregnancy have 
sometimes been observed to become more or less insane, and 
that, as the evidence adduced at the trial proved that the 
prisoner had suffered from melancholy, amounting at times to 
unsoundness of mind, during three successive pregnancies, and 
had committed murder and attempted suicide without any 
apparent motive, she was therefore entitled to a verdict of not 
guilty, on the ground of insanity. No special evidence was 
adduced to prove the occurrence of insanity in other cases 
during pregnancy ; no recorded case of the same or of a corre- 
sponding character was cited, and there was no mention at the 
trial of any hereditary influence in this case; for the fact of the 
paternal grandmother's sister having committed suicide, although 
interesting in a medical point of view, would probably have been 
considered to indicate too slight and remote a relationship to 
have affected the decision of the jury. In the summing up of 
the case, the judge (Mr. Justice Wightman) dwelt chiefly on the 
facts adduced in favour of insanity, and no further evidence 
seemed to be expected or required to prove that women are 
liable to become insane in consequence of pregnancy, and that, 
under such circumstances, they are not legally responsible for 
their acts. 

In addition to the above well-marked illustration of insanity 
developed during pregnancy, I am enabled, from private sources 
of information, to refer to three others in which pregnancy was 
associated with mental derangement. Ist. The case of a lady 
residing in the north district of London, who suffered from well- 
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lasted for two weeks; she recovered completely, and did not 
have any return of insanity during her subsequent pregnancies. 
and. The case of a woman, aged 26 years, the wife of a cabinet- 
maker and the mother of six children, who was quite insane during 
each of her six pregnancies, and was to a very slight extent in- 
sane during the short intervals between them: her mother was 
an inmate of St. Luke’s Asylum, for incurable insanity. 3rd. 
The case of a married woman, which came under the observation 
of Mr. W. O. Chalk, in which epilepsy was suddenly developed in 
the fourth month of her pregnancy, and was followed by insanity, 
in consequence of which premature labour was, at a later period 
of her pregnancy, induced, and the patient recovered her reason. 

From the recorded experience of medical authorities on insa- 
nity developed during pregnancy, the following evidence may be 
cited. Dr. James Reid, in his paper “ On the Causes, Symptoms, 
and Treatment of Puerperal Insanity,’* states that “the cases of 
insanity which arise during pregnancy are much smaller in num- 
ber than those which follow it, and the majority of the former 
terminate with the occurrence of labour.” He has recorded 
two cases which were admitted into the Bethnal Green Asylum, 
and it may be useful to quote the first, as it resembles very 
closely the case which has lately been tried at the Central 
Criminal Court: it is that of a female “who had been attacked 
by melancholia immediately after quickening, with a strong desire 
to destroy herself and her three children; it continued during 
the remainder of pregnancy, and became worse after delivery.” 
—Dr. Montgomeryt “noticed a case where mania occurred in 
eight successive pregnancies; and another in which the woman. 
was three times similarly affected soon after conception, and 
remained deranged until. within a short time of her labour, when 
she became sane, and continued so until her next pregnancy.” 
A somewhat similar case to this last, as regards the early develop- 
- mentof insanity during pregnancy, is recorded by Esquirol,f 
of a young woman of a sensitive habit, who had an attack of 
madness in two successive pregnancies, commencing immedi- 
ately after conception, and lasting fifteen days. Dr. Churchill§ 
relates the following case: “A lady pregnant, but in perfect 
health, was employed in some household duty, and was talking’ 
cheerfully to her husband and sister. Suddenly, and without any 
apparent reason, she left them, went to her bed-room, and in- 
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stantly destroyed herself. This (adds Dr. Churchill) must have 
resulted from a sudden attack of insanity, but up to the moment 
before she was cheerful and happy, in good circumstances, and 
greatly attached to her husband; but other members of her 
family have been subject to insanity.”—Dr. Tapson* has recorded 
the case of a married woman, aged 31 years, who was admitted 
into the North London Hospital, July 6, 1842. She had given 
birth to four children, two of whom had died, and the youngest 
surviving child was five weeks old. Her father, who had died 
some years previously, was insane for four months about two 
years previous to his death; he recovered his reason, but died 
from hemiplegia. On the mother’s side, two cousins were, at 
the time of the patient's admission, in lunatic asylums. It 
appears that, about the fourth month of her last pregnancy, she 
was suddenly attacked with melancholia, after a violent quarrel 
with another woman, and that since that time she has “always 
felt distracted.” She had a great desire to commit suicide, and 
the love which she had previously felt for her elder child was so. 
changed to hatred, that she probably would, if unrestrained, 
have murdered it. Dr. Burrowst remarks: “Some (women) are 
insane on every pregnancy or lying-in, others only occasionally ;” 
and he refers to two cases which had come under his own obser- 
vation, “ where hysterical symptoms attended during pregnancy, 
and the patients, almost immediately on delivery, became insane.” 
Dr. Lever,{ Dr. Copland,§ and many other writers on the sub- 
ject, bear testimony to the influence of pregnancy in developing 
insanity, especially in those females who are hereditarily predis- 
posed to the disease.—Lastly, Dr. L. V. Marcé || published, in 
1858, a special treatise on this subject, in which he has collected 
nineteen cases of insanity occurring in pregnant women, in six- 
teen of which the form of mental alienation was exactly noted: 
of these, ten presented the condition of mental depression ; and 
“in three patients ideas of suicide were predominant, one of whom, 
under the influence of delirious ideas, formed even projects of 
murder against her child.” In one of the patients referred to by 
Dr. Mareé, the insanity occurred at the end of seven successive 
pregnancies ; and in another patient, the mother of ten children, 
the melancholy symptoms showed themselves during the first 
months of her ten pregnancies, and disappeared habitually with 
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delivery ; two years after the birth of her last child this latter 
patient became quite mad. 

The nature and extent of this morbidly sympathetic influence 
of the uterus on the mind are sometimes very forcibly illustrated 
in cases of uterine disturbance unaccompanied by pregnancy, as 
in the following case* of a lady, who durimg her first pregnancy 
was attacked with mental alienation; ten years afterwards, 
owing to the mental disorder being renewed, it was thought that 
she was again pregnant. Boyer, the celebrated French ac- 
coucheur, was consulted, and recognised an uterine polypus, the 
removal of which put an end to the mental derangement. In 
like manner also suppression of the menses, independent of 
pregnancy, may occasionally react on the brain and cause 
transient insanity. Dr. Rose Cormackt relates two cases of 
transient insanity from this cause, one observed by himself and 
one by Dr. Merrem; and in the somewhat celebrated case of 
kleptomania tried at the Cumberland Midsummer Sessions, 
Carlisle, July 1, 1845, the prisoner was “acquitted on the 
ground of temporary insanity from suppression of the menses.’ f 

From the preceding observations it may be inferred that in- 
sanity is occasionally liable to occur in pregnant women as a 
result of their pregnancy, especially in those who are hereditarily 
predisposed to the disease ; and from this an important inquiry 
in medical jurisprudence results, respecting the extent to which 
the condition of pregnancy itself, independent of legal proof of 
insanity, can justly be urged as an excuse for crime. Dr. 
Taylor§ informs us that “females in the pregnant state have 
been known to perpetrate murder apparently from some sudden 
perversion of their moral feelings: there has no doubt been 
latent intellectual disturbance, but not sufficient to attract the 
notice of friends. I am not aware (adds Dr. Taylor) that a plea 
of exculpation on the ground of insanity has been admitted in 
this country under these circumstances.” Whilst Devergiel] is 
of opinion that pregnancy does not of itself so disturb the intel- 
lectual faculties as to render a woman incapable of self-control, 
on the other side, Dr. Jorg{] has written a special work on the 
legal responsibility of women during pregnancy and parturition, 
in which he advocates the doctrine of their non-responsibility as 
regards injuries inflicted on themselves or others. On a ques- 
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tion involving such important interests, and about which such 
conflicting opinions have been entertained, it is not to be ex- 
pected that any clearly defined expression of opinion can be 
offered, applicable to all the offences committed by women 
during pregnancy ; for however strongly marked in many cases 
the influence of pregnancy may appear to be on the mind, it 
would neither be safe nor right to admit in its full extent the 
doctrine of their legal irresponsibility for crime which has been 
advocated by Dr. Jérg, and which is apparently based on the 
erroneous opinion that pregnancy is a morbid, instead of being 
(as Dr. Denman very justly described it) simply an altered state 
of the system. Little or no assistance in solving this difficulty 
can be derived from the statistical reports of asylums for the 
insane, owing to the fact that the insanity developed during 
pregnancy is usually transient, or at least ceases when the child 
1s born; and such cases are consequentiy subject, as a rule, to 
the care and protection of private friends, whose watchfulness 
serves to check the commission of any grave offence, and to re- 
strain the patient from attracting public notice. But whilst the 
absence of notoriety is to be remarked in the more severe cases 
of mental disturbance during pregnancy, it is a subject of 
common observation that, in less severe cases, eccentricities of 
conduct and minor offences often come under public notice, and 
that women are by general consent absolved on the plea that 
they result from pregnancy, and are limited and peculiar to that 
condition ; the power of self-restraint being, it is urged, so far 
weakened as to render women, at such times, as incapable of 
controlling their actions as they are of controlling those morbid 
fancies and desires which not unfrequently characterize preg- 
nancy, and which, through their influence on the maternal 
system, are supposed to affect the development of the offspring: 
It is not therefore to be expected that cases of a very grave 
character, involving the legal responsibility of pregnant women, 
would, except on rare occasions, be brought under the notice of 
our criminal courts; and although I am not aware of the extent 
to which the passage quoted from Dr. Taylor may be admitted 
to prove that the case now recorded by myself is, as regards our 
own criminal literature, unique, yet even in foreign literature on 
medical jurisprudence the number of such cases is extremely 
small, so that I am only able to cite the following case, which 
came before the notice of one of the French criminal courts,* 
as being in any way parallel with that which has lately been 
decided at the Old Bailey; the most important difference be- 
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tween the two cases being the absence of any legal evidence of 
hereditary transmission of insanity in the one, and the strongly 
marked legal evidence of such transmission in the other. The 
case referred to is that of a woman who, during pregnancy, had 
inflicted mortal wounds on two of her children. It was proved 
that the mother and many of the relations of this woman had 
been mad. Leuret, the medical authority consulted at the trial, 
declared that taking into consideration the hereditary antecedents 
of this woman, her nervous temperament, her violent and excit- 
able character, rendered still more irritable by the state of — 
pregnancy, that it was not impossible that she had acted im 
consequence of some affection having momentarily disturbed 
the exercise of her mental faculties. The Court, taking into 
account this opinion, decided that the accused was guilty of the 
blows and wounds, but without the intention of causing death, 
In conclusion, it may be useful to contrast the ready acceptance, 
in our own time, of the plea of insanity in such cases, and the 
consequent acquittal of the prisoner, with the frequency with 
which, in former times, females in the pregnant state were found 
guilty of murder and other capital offences, and condemned to 
death, without any such plea in their favour being urged. And 
although there seems to be a tendency in modern times to abuse 
this plea of insanity in some of our late trials for murder, still, 
as regards the special class of cases referred to in this paper, in 
which the offence has been committed by women during preg- 
nancy, it can hardly be doubted that our criminal law in old 
times was unjustly severe, not simply in omitting to temper 
justice with mercy, but in excluding, as was then the custom, 
this extenuating circumstance; and hence it may be inferred 
that many women have suffered death wrongfully, because the 
le of insanity consequent on pregnancy was not urged in their 
avour. 


Art. X.—MURCHISON ON FEVER.* 


“In the whole range of human maladies there is no disease,” 
Dr. Graves has said, “ of such surpassing interest and import- 
ance as fever.” Whether it be regarded in its bed-side or in its 
social aspect—whether as a question of practical medicine or of 
public hygiene, it compels a degree of attention exceeding that 
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of any other affection. No malady exacts so much from the 
resources of the physician, none so fully displays the power of 
the healing art. No malady so deeply concerns the welfare of 
the public—none more narrowly affects the vigour and prosperity 
of the community—none more closely links the physician’s duty 
with the national good. 

If fever (restricting here the term to continued fever) be 
regarded as a cause of vital waste, but one acute disease (pneu- 
monia) exceeds it in fatality ; if as a source of permanent loss 
of physical vigour, a drag upon the productiveness and well- 
being of a people, none can be esteemed more potent. It 
sweeps off more than seventeen thousand lives annually in 
England and Wales alone, the major portion in the dawn of 
life, the spring of youth, and the flush of manhood. One-third 
ot this great loss occurs within the first ten years of life ; another 
third from the tenth to the thirty-fifth’ year ; and the mortality 
is greater the nearer the outset of life is approached. One-fifth 
of the whole loss falls in the first lustrum—in infancy and early 
childhood.* ; 

But death is one part only, although the greatest, of the evil 
which fever inflicts upon a community. To the irreparable loss 
which arises from the premature removal of so great a propor- 
tion of its most valuable lives, is to be added the permanent 
loss of vigour arising from the large amount of constant sick- 
ness originating in the same cause. ‘This grave drawback fall- 
ing chiefly upon the bread-winners of the poorer classes, is one 
of the most important sources of impoverishment and pauperism, 
and it imposes a heavy burden upon the charitable means of the 
country. When fever prevails epidemically, the truth here stated 
is conspicuous to the least observant; but it is too frequently 
forgotten in ordinary periods. Fever, however, is at all times 
present among the community, and it cannot be too carefully 
borne in mind that the accumulated mischief the malady creates 
in the intervals of epidemics, far exceeds that which arises while 
anepidemic is present. he proportion of persons attacked with 
the disease is estimated by Dr. Murchison as ten times greater 
than the mortality fromit. During the last twenty years no less 
than 350,000 of the population of this country have been de- 
stroyed by fever. Thisnumber of deaths would, according to the 
foregoing estimate, represent 3,500,000 cases of the malady 
within the same period. Add the days and weeks of disabling 
sickness, and an imperfect notion maybe formed of the magnitude 
of the subject in its relation to the well-being of a community. 
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Again ; fever has often assumed the dimensions of a national 
disaster, and the history of the disease includes some of the 
greatest calamities which have befallen mankind. ‘Twice within 
the past twenty years England has experienced this sad truth : 
first, in the pestilential outbreak which accompanied the Irish 
famine of 1847; secondly, in the catastrophe which befell the 
British army, during the winter of 1854, in the Crimea. It has 
been asserted, and not without some degree of probability, that the 
enormous losses which the French army suffered from fever before 
Sebastopol, in the winter of 1855, when the camps and hospitals 
of our allies were ravaged with typhus, exercised an important 
influence in bringing the Russian War to a close. Throughout 
the winter of last year, England watched with dread the fore- 
warnings of pestilential fever among the famine-stricken cotton- 
workers of Lancashire, but the danger was happily averted. 

The medical aspect of the subject 1s commensurate in magni- 
tude with its social. At all times commanding the attention of 
the physician, fever holds a no less prominent place in the history 
of medicine than it does in the history of peoples. Butso great 
and complicated are the questions involved in the study of the 
disease, that the growth of a just knowledge of the conditions 
under which itis developed, and of its true character, would seem 
to be but of yesterday. If we have mastered the all-important 
truth, itself of recent date, that the great disability and destruc- 
tion of life from fever is avoidable, we have hardly yet learned 
to distinguish under one and the same term, essentially different 
forms of disease, and this source of confusion still hampers our 
systematic treatises and our mortuary records. We have stall 
to learn that under the same apparent conditions of development 
specifically different morbific agencies may exist. We occupy, 
in short, a transition period, in which we are compelled to retain 
much in ideas and phraseology that is old, and yet may not set 
aside or neglect the new. Mr. Simon, writing in 1858, has most 
aptly described this period. His description forms so excellent 
a stand-point from which to estimate the value of Dr. Murchi- 
son’s work, that we shall not hesitate to quote it in detail. 

“The common judgment of the medical profession,’ he says, 
“on the controllability of continued fever is well expressed in 
a phrase which the late M. Baudens, an eminent physician of 
the French army, used in describing his Crimean experience of 
the disease—On pourrait le faire naitre et mourir a volonté. 

“It is essentially a disease of filth. Where the unventilated 
atmosphere of habitually overcrowded places reeks with a stag- 
nant steam from the breathing and sweating of its inhabitants 
——a steam which condenses in foetid drops on the window-panes, 
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or soaks and rots in the papered or plastered walls; or where 
putrefying feces are accumulated in cesspools or ill-conditioned 
drains, to. taint the air or leak into the drinking water of a 
population ; there this disease prevails, in one or other of its 
forms. } 

“In one or other of rts forms, I say—for the researches of - 
modern pathologists have shown that, for accuracy’s sake, it is 
requisite to distinguish at least two forms of continued fevers. 
And it seems highly probable that these forms, while being 
equally associated with filth, are yet not both essentially asso- 
ciated with the same kind of filth. One of them (the typhoid 
ever of modern observers) has intimate affinity to the cause last 
mentioned—the feecal pollution of air and water. The other, 
(which is now distinctively called typhus) more nearly associates 
itself with overcrowding, especially of destitute persons, and 
probably has its essential source in the putrefaction of the un- 
dispersed exhalations. The typhoid form, specially affecting 
the intestinal canal, is, in its nature as in its causes, very closely 
related to the diarrhceal diseases already spoken of. ‘There — 
exists no conclusive evidence to show whether this form of 
disease be in any degree or manner contagious; but almost 
certainly it cannot spread atmospherically by means of exhala- 
tions from the sick. Distinctive typhus, on the other hand, 
works its chief results without affecting the bowels. Possibly 
its first and greatest influence is exerted on the blood, but its 
symptoms are chiefly obvious in the nervous system, the skin, 
and the lungs, and the exhalations from a patient undergoing 
it are, till they have been neutralized by dilution with pure air, 
capable of communicating the same form of disease. It has 
some hitherto unexplained connexion with extremes of poverty 
and destitution. No such ravages have been made by it as 
when it has been associated with famine, and, apparently by 
reason of the association, has prevailed as a national epidemic. 

“A knowledge of the distinction between these two forms of 
disease has hitherto not become general enough in England for 
the name of typhoid fever to have been kept separate in the 
registration returns. ‘Though probably more fatal in ordinary 
years than true typhus, with which it is confounded, it has 
hitherto no statistical existence. I have, therefore, no choice. 
but to speak of continued fever as though it were but a single 
form of disease, communicable from person to person.’ * 

Now Dr. Murchison, in the treatise we have under conside- 
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ration, starting from the point of view here indicated, aims to 
set forth in a systematic form the progress which of late years 
has been made in our knowledge of continued fever. Such a 
work, duly executed, should reduce to order the confusion of 
the transition state between the new and the old, should bridge 
over the great gap between existing treatises and the actual state 
of our knowledge, and, while itself advancing, should furnish a 
solid foundation for the further advance of this knowledge. 
These are, indeed, the great features of Dr. Murchison’s work. 
Bringing to his task a large experience of the subject of which 
he treats, rare erudition, and a matured judgment, this treatise 
at once takes its place among English medical classics. 
Advocating the doctrine of the plurality of continued 
fevers, he supports it on etiological as well as semeiological 
grounds. ‘The prominence which Dr. Murchison gives to the 
etiology of these disorders is one of the most noteworthy 
characters of his treatise. For the first time this subject is given 
that development in a systematic treatise which a just apprecia- 
tion of its importance in reference to public and private hygiéne 
demands. It was high time that the virtual divorce between 
the preventive and curative medicine of fever in our current text- 
books, was brought to an end, and Dr. Murchison has happily 
effected this. 

Dr. Murchison adopts the following classification of con- 
tanued fevers :-— 


A.-—Non- 


Exposure to sun, surfeit, 
SPECIFIC. e 


I.—Simple Fever, caused by . 
II.—Envpemic (Pythogenic, Enteric, | Poisons contained in ema- 
or Typhoid,) caused by nations from sewers, &c. 
The concentrated exhala- 
Ill. & Iv. Typhus, caused by p33 from squalid human 
eings. 
Relapsing Fever . Famine. 


B.—SPEcIFIC 


In an introductory chapter Dr. Murchison treats briefly of 
the importance of the study of continued fevers, their classifica- 
tion, different species, the prevention of their causes, their 
spontaneous origin, the theory of pyrexia, and indications of 
treatment. In subsequent chapters he examines systematically 
the different forms of continued fever—including elaborate and 
most valuable accounts of their nomenclature and of their 
history. The importance of the detailed nomenclature in the 
study of the older writers cannot well be overrated. In con- 
cluding chapters he examines the circumstances influencing the 
mortality of continued fevers at different places, and the relative 
merits of isolating patients suffering from infectious fevers, and 
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of distributing them in the wards of a general hospital. A 
copious bibliography and excellent index are appended to the 
work ; which is also embellished with diagrams, woodcuts, and 
several exquisitely coloured lithographs of the eruptions observed 
in typhus and typhoid fever from admirable drawings by Dr. 
Westmacott. 

In the subsequent remarks, we propose chiefly to give a brief 
sketch of the etiology of the three principal forms of continued 
fever, dwelling more particularly on the differential etiology of 
typhus and typhoid. 

_ The excellent researches of Dr. Jenner furnished the 

finishing link in the chain of evidence which was required 
to establish the non-identity or specific difference of these 
two forms of fever. Since the publication of his inquiries 
we think no unprejudiced mind can any longer refuse to 
acknowledge that typhus and typhoid fever are as distinct 
from one another as scarlatina and measles. The existence 
of the peculiar lesions in the solitary and agminated glands, 
found by Bretonneau and Louis, in cases of continued fever in 
France, led to a series of observations on the post-mortem appeatr- 
ances of the fever which prevailed in Great Britain and Ireland, 
shortly after the time that their researches were made known in 
this country. Now this happened to be typhus; the changes 
anticipated were not found, and hence, at first, they were held to 
be merely an accident in the variety of the disease, which was 
common in Paris. More extensive research, however, led to the 
conclusion that, in many cases presenting altogether a different 
type, these changes were present ; and by a careful juxtaposition 
of the various symptoms during life with the appearances found 
after death, it was made evident that two distinct forms of fever, 
differing in many most essential particulars, had been confounded 
together. The distinction of typhus and typhoid fever was sub- 
sequently admitted ; and although some still refuse to acknow- 
ledge that they are not essentially the same disease, practically 
they are generally distinguished. 

Typhus is, for the most part, a disease of adult age; typhoid 
of youth and adolescence. From the observation of a large 
number of cases of both diseases, admitted into the London 
Fever Hospital, 3456 cases of typhus and 1772 cases of typhoid, 
it would appear that persons over thirty years of age are twice 
as liable to typhoid fever as persons under that age. While on 
the question of age, we may note the rate of mortality increases 
rapidly in typhus with increasing age; but in typhoid, although 
somewhat greater in old persons, there is not that marked 
increase which occurs in typhus. 

The greater number of cases of typhoid occur during the 
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autumn. Typhus does not seem influenced, save indirectly, 
by the seasons; if epidemic, it does not become more prevalent 
with the commencement of cold weather, nor does it decline on 
the advent of summer ; its increased frequency in the latter half 
of a prolonged cold winter, and the commencement of spring, is 
probably due to the overcrowding and bad ventilation of the 
dwellings of the poor at such periods, and the increased predis- 
position which is often induced by the debility, the result of 
long-continued destitution, so frequent towards the end of an 
inclement season. 

Typhoid fever is essentially an endemic disease; typhus, 
epidemic. Typhoid has formed no part of any great fever 
epidemic ; it may become epidemic at times in localities where 
it was previously unknown, but it is then local and circum- 
scribed, and can generally be traced to a definite cause. It is 
confined to a single house or village, and does not extend beyond 
certain limits; on this account it is frequently named after the 
localities in which it occurs, as the ‘‘ Croydon fever,” the 
“Windsor fever,’ &c. Destitution, starvation, and overcrowd- 
ing constitute the most powerful predisposing causes of typhus ; 
it is essentially the fever of the poor. These three conditions 
are so generally combined, that the amount of influence exercised 
by famine and overcrowding, separately, can scarcely be appre- 
ciated. Under this head Dr. Murchison remarks :— 

“A careful study of the records of typhus epidemics demonstrates, 
in my opinion, the intimate connexion between these epidemics and 
famine or distress. ‘They have appeared during every variety of 
climate, season, and weather. Famine and overcrowding have been 
the sole conditions common to them all. In fact, on more than one 
occasion, epidemics have been predicted from the occurrence of famine; 
and the result has verified the prediction. | 

“Some persons imagine that famine from failure of the crops, and 
epidemics of typhus, both result from one common cause, such as an 
obscure ‘atmospheric,’ or ‘epidemic’ influence. But against such a 
view it may be argued :—First, that in bodies of men living in the 
same locality, and exposed to the same atmospheric influences, the 
prevalence of typhus has been found to be in a direct ratio to the 
degree of privation.... Secondly, epidemics of typhus appear 
during the state of privation consequent on strikes, commercial 
failure, and warfare ; or, in other words, artificially induced famine 
entails the same results as the famine arising from the failure of the 
crops.” (p. 77.) 

Famine produces a state of weakness of the system which 
renders it peculiarly liable to an attack of typhus, if typhus 
should present itself; but “famine only generates typhus in so 
far as it causes overcrowding.” 

Typhoid fever, on the other hand, is by no means a disease of 
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poverty and destitution; indeed, it is the upper and middle 
classes that constitute the majority of its victims. 

The proximate cause of typhus is a specific poison known as 
the typhus poison—the product of the disease itself—or, at 
times, generated de novo. ‘That typhus fever is contagious, is 
so generally admitted, that it is needless now to recapitulate the 
evidence which has been produced to prove it. The following 
facts, adduced by Dr. Murchison as to its contagion at the 
London Fever Hospital, may be new to some of our readers :— 
From 1848 to 1862, fourteen years and a half, eighty cases of 
typhus originated in the hospital; of these, forty-four were 
nurses, five medical attendants, three servants, and twenty-eight 
patients admitted with other diseases. The average number of 
medical attendants and nurses is about eighteen. Only. 
three of the servants not engaged in the wards had the fever, © 
and one of these had to receive and wash the patients on 
admission. 

A few remarks as to some of the laws which regulate its con- 
tagion. It is seldom communicated to any great distance. The 
old London Fever Hospital was situated in the midst of a most 
crowded neighbourhood, and yet no instance was ever known of 
typhus fever spreading to any of the adjoining houses. The 
degree of concentration of the poison seems also to affect its 
contagious properties; a single patient, in a large, well venti- 
lated room, seldom communicates the disease to any other in- 
habitant of the same house—rarely even to his immediate 
attendants. It can be communicated, also, by fomites, by 
articles of clothing, or by the furniture of an apartment; but, in 
order to do this, it is necessary that the poison should be very 
concentrated, and the room unventilated, and long exposed to 
its action. Several instances have been related of its trans- 
mission by infected ships, long after all the cases of fever had 
been removed. In the Crimean war, one of the French trans- 
ports with passengers suffering from this fever, disembarked 
them all at Constantinople, and took on board other passengers 
uninfected ; yet the fever broke out among them before they 
reached their destination. Woollen materials seem particularly 
to imbibe and communicate the poison; but if freely exposed to 
the air, and well ventilated, they soon lose the traces of conta- 
gion. No instance has been recorded of a medical man 
conveying typhus in his clothes from one patient to another. 
Exposure of the garments for some time to high temperature, 
seems to be the most convenient method of getting rid of the 
contagion from the clothes of typhus patients themselves. 

Typhus has doubtless been the cause of some of the most 
terrible pestilences, both in civil and military life. It is 
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probably a disease of great antiquity; and has certainly pre- 
~vailed in Europe, at various times, for the last four centuries. 
The history of this fever is a subject of much interest to the 
medical historian ; but in consequence of the somewhat indis- 
criminate and indefinite use of the term fever in the descriptions 
left us by the olden writers, and notwithstanding the amount of 
attention which has been given to this branch of the subject, it 
still remains in rather a confused state. Even in comparatively 
modern times, the different uses of the words typhus and 
typhoid—by some authors, as words of similar import, if not as 
identical—by others, with a sense of distinction more or less 


complete—by others, as indicating two perfectly distinct and — 


separate diseases—have rendered the name given in the descrip- 
tion of any particular epidemic of fever quite insufficient alone to 
establish its identity. On this matter the warning of Bacon re- 
commends itself strongly to the attention of medical authors. 
“Certain it is,” says he, ‘‘that words, as a Tartar’s bow, do shoot 
back upon the understanding of the wisest, and mightily 
entangle and pervert the judgment: so that it is almost 
necessary in all controversies and disputations to imitate the 
wisdom of the mathematicians—in setting down in the very 
beginning the definitions of our words and terms—that others 
may know how we accept and understand them, and whether 
they concur with us or no. For it cometh to pass for want 
of this, that we are sure to end there where we ought to 
have begun — which is in questions and differences about 
words.” 

To the head of typhus may probably be referred most of the 
epidemics of jail fever in this country; and its communica- 
tion from prisoners on trial, in the crowded and ill-ventilated 
courts, to the numerous persons obliged to be present on such 
occasions, forms the leading feature in those trials known in 
history as “ Black Assizes.” It was probably the same fever 
that was found by the great philanthropist Howard raging, in 
so many instances, among the ill- fed inmates of the overcrowded, 
ill-ventilated prisons. 

As the ship fever, it has proved fatal to many a crew; espe- 
cially in transport ships where numerous persons were crowded 
in a small space, and prevented by stormy weather from being 
much upon deck. 

As the military or camp fever, its ravages have been more 
extended, and it has had more victims than in any other form. 
In besieged cities, and in the camp of besieging armies, espe- 
cially in long continued and hotly contested sieges, it has proved 
often more fatal to both parties than the fire and the sword. 
There has been hardly a European campaign of any moment in 
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which it has not sooner or later prevailed among the troops, 
from the time of the Thirty Years’ War to the wars of the first 
Napoleon, and in our own days among the armies of his nephew. 
Among the French, the English, and the Russian troops, it has 
waged a discriminating warfare, regardless indeed of party, but 
attacking always with especial virulence the ill-fed, the weak, 
and those living in a crowded camp, and exposed to its poison 
in its most concentrated form. This leads us to remark that, 
although usually spread by contagion, it can, under certain cir- 
cumstances, originate de novo. 

Overcrowding, bad ventilation, and debility produced by a 
scanty supply of nourishment, especially if these conditions be 
of long duration and are accompanied with much mental de- 
pression, strongly favour its origin. Among the most recent 
instances of its development, is the outbreak of typhus which 
took place in the armies of the Crimea; and we quote these ex- 
periences here for the double purpose of showing the nature of 
the circumstances attendant on such an outbreak, and as a proof 
of the effect of proper hygienic measures in checking its exten- 
sion and hindering its development. The large quantity of 
typhus, and the great mortality therefrom among the English 
troops when they were badly lodged, ill-fed, and crowded 
together in their tents, have now become a matter of history. 
This was in 1854~5, at the beginning of the campaign, when 
the state of the commissariat and the lodgment of the English 
troops formed such a striking contrast to those of the French. 
The mortality of the French from the same cause at this period 
was very small indeed. In 1856, however, the positions of the 
two armies were so reversed, that the French lost 6000 men 
from this fever, while the loss of the English was but trifling. 
We translate the description of the condition of the French 
army at the time of the prevalence of the fever in their camp, 
quoted by Dr. Murchison in his section on military fever :— 
“ After a prolonged sojourn in the mud of the trenches—after 
being on guard, toiling at the field-works, and discharging extra 
duties of various kinds—after marching over roads like newly 
ploughed fields, and being drenched to the skin with rain and 
with snow—the soldiers, shivering with cold, and often not pos- 
sessing a change of clothes, crowded together in their tents and 
huts, lighted, if possible, a scanty fire, and hermetically closed 
all the openings with a perseverance and constancy which the 
most urgent recommendations and the most stringent regula- 
tions in vain attempted to overcome. The extreme dirtiness of 
the men, their foetid breath, the smoke of tobacco, the evapora- 
tion of the water from their saturated garments, all combined 
to empoison these narrow holes. Within was typhus; without 
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the biting frost, sufficiently severe to produce gangrene of the 
extremities. Danger was everywhere, but the greatest danger 
was certainly within; the overcrowding was universal, even in 
the ambulance, constructed to hold two or three hundred men, 
three times that number were often accumulated.” The medical 
inspector of the French army, M. Baudens, remarks: ‘The 
causes of typhus are so well known, that we can at our will 
create or destroy the conditions which produce it. Here the 
causes of its existence were doubtless the concentration and 
overcrowding of the men, induced by the rigour of the climate ; 
crowded together, and hermetically sealed up in their tents, they 
fell easy victims to the poisonous miasmata.” M. Jacquot, and 
the medical inspector of the Russian army, expressed the same 
opinion. At the same time, side by side of this suffering, the 
English army, now provided with large, well-ventilated tents, well 
clothed and well fed, otherwise in exactly similar circumstances 
with their allies, enjoyed almost complete immunity from the 
fever. 

Knowing how frequently an epidemic of typhus follows in 
the wake of long continued destitution and starvation, and 
how much easier and better prevention is than cure, great praise 
is due to the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, Mr. Simon, 
for the promptitude he displayed in at once causing the medical 
inspection of the cotton districts in the time of their severe 
distress, and advising the adoption of measures which previous 
experience had shown in other cases were calculated to avert the 
frequent consequences of famine—overcrowding and destitution. 
That no severe outbreak of fever has occurred is to be thankfully 
attributed to the adoption of these measures. The anticipation 
of an epidemic of typhus was clearly warranted under the cir- 
cumstances. The sole unquestionable proof that an epidemic 
was impending—namely, its subsequent occurrence—has, fortu- 
nately, been denied us on this occasion. We sincerely hope, 
however, that the utility of our efforts to avert epidemic disease 
may always admit of a similar negative demonstration. 

Does one attack of typhus afford protection against a second, 
or, in other words, can one have typhus more than once? To 
this question it may be answered that, as a rule, a person does 
not have typhus more than once, any more than he has small- 
pox or measles more than once. One attack affords protection — 
against a second; but although this is admitted as practically 
true, still there are exceptions to this, as to every other rule. Dr. 
Murchison tells us that he has himself had two distinct attacks 
of typhus fever; but in engaging nurses and attendants for 
typhus patients, especially if there are many cases, as in a hospi- 
tal, it is always preferable to choose such as are already seasoned 
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by an attack of fever. Dr. Murchison remarks that he had 
been unable to discover any instance of a nurse at the London 
Fever Hospital having had typhus twice, although some had 
been there for many years, whereas fresh nurses, during an 
epidemic, who had not had the disease before, were almost 
certain to be attacked. 

Presenting a strong contrast to typhus, typhoid fever occurs 
quite independent of overcrowding or destitution, although the 
bad ventilation generally incident on overcrowding may increase 
the liability to contagion by favouring a concentration of 
the poison, and preventing its dilution by the atmosphere. 
It is much more common in Paddington, Belgravia, and the 
thinly-populated and more wealthy districts of the metropolis 
than in those quarters where typhus so predominates ; it prevails 
in the outskirts of London, and is the form of fever usually met 
with in country districts. New comers to an infected locality 
are more liable to be attacked than the older inhabitants; the 
system gets gradually accustomed to the poison, and requires in 
time a larger dose probably to take effect. 

The question whether typhoid fever be contagious has been 
argued at great length, and answered in different manners by 
different writers—some asserting contagion to be one of its most 
important characteristics, and others denying it to be contagious 
at all. We are inclined to conclude, with Dr. Murchison, who 
discusses the question at some length, that it is communicable 
in a limited degree, but it is impossible, in many instances, to 
discover any source of contagion. As thisis a question of some 
interest, a short summary of the arguments which have been 
used to prove its contagious nature may not be out of place. 
When one individual is attacked, a series of cases often follow 
in the same house or locality; this may be explicable by the 
contagion theory of its transmissibility, or it may, on the other 
hand, be argued that the peculiar conditions of the locality 
which sufficed to produce one case are equally capable of pro- 
ducing a second, and a series of cases; and itseems that a great 
number of persons in the same locality are often attacked 
simultaneously. This occurs not unfrequently, and often gives 
rise to a suspicion of poisoning; and moreover when the cases 
occur in succession one after another, it is not the attendants 
or those who are mostly with the sick person that are always 
the first attacked ; that is to say, there is no relation between the 
degree of exposure to contagion and the order of attack. It 
has been said that typhoid is communicated to the nurses and 
other attendants on the sick in private cases, but as the nurse 
and attendants live with the patient in the infected locality they 
are necessarily exposed to the same influences as those which 
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produced the fever in the original case, and, as before stated, it 
is known that new comers into a tainted place are much more 
easily affected than the older inhabitants. In hospital practice 
the nurses rarely suffer from typhoid fever; the number of cases 
of typhoid fever among the nurses at the Fever Hospital is very 
small in comparison with those who suffer from typbus. Still 
cases do occur which only admit of explanation on the suppo- 
sition of its contagious nature. Dr. Murchison relates the 
particulars of four cases where, undoubtedly, the fever was 
communicated by contagion. The most conclusive proof of its 
contagion is that it is often transported, by a person infected in 
one district to a locality where it was previously unknown, and 
from which it spreads as from a centre. The following cases 
narrated by Dr. Murchison will serve as an example of this kind 
of evidence. “In 1858, a servant ill of pythogenic fever was 
removed from Windsor to her home at Cippenham, four miles 
distant. Three weeks afterwards her father and sister took the 
disease, although no other cases had occurred at Cippenham. 
Another girl, ill of the fever, was removed to Bray, some miles 
distant. Shortly after her two sisters took the fever, although 
it was stated that no other cases had occurred at Bray pre- 
viously. . . . Pythogenic fever broke out in a family living in 
an isolated country house on the top of a hillin France. Three 
nurses were called in to tend the sick. All three took the fever, 
and all three communicated it to their own families residing in 
a village at a long distance from the source of infection.” 
Several examples of a similar kind are reported by Trousseau, 
in his Clinique Médicale. 

Although in some instances propagated by contagion, it is 
equally true that many cases arise spontaneously, where all proof 
of contagion is absent; and it is now admitted by the: great 
majority of writers that cases of spontaneous origin are 
quite as common as those where the source of contagion can be 
traced. ‘The emanations from sewers and putrefying animal 
matter are regarded by many as a source of fever, and especially 
as a cause of typhoid fever; in fact the outbreak of typhoid 
fever in any locality at once excites suspicion that something 
must be wrong in the drainage; that, from some cause or other, 
there is an accumulation of night-soil denied its proper outlet, 
or some leakage in the system of pipes which has allowed it to 
permeate the soil and diffuse its exhalations in the neighbour- 
hood, or that the water used for drinking purposes has been 
polluted by the admixture of some fecal matter. In the case 
of the Westminster fever (1848), the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commission gave it as their decided opinion that that epidemic 
arose from the bad state of the sewers and drains of the precinct, 
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and especially from the foul condition of the large sewer; it 
was found that the disease followed very exactly in its course 
the line of a foul and neglected sewer, in which fecal matter 
had been accumulating for years without any exit, and which 
communicated by direct openings with the drains of all the 
houses in which the fever occurred. The two following cases 
are selected from a series given by Dr. Murchison. They serve 
to illustrate the nature of the causes which produce the fever in 
as succinct a manner as is compatible with clearness. 


“Towards the end of 1838, an epidemic of enteric fever desolated 
the Commune of Prades, in the Department of Ariége. Of the 750 
inhabitants, 330 were attacked, and g5 died. The cause of the 
epidemic was traced to a stagnant pool, which was the receptacle of 
dead animals and of all the sewage of the district. The outbreak 
was preceded by damp, warm weather. Three times the pestilence 
returned, and always when the wind was blowing over the infected 
water (p. 439). During 1857, six policeman were admitted into 
the London Fever Hospital, from the Peckham police station, with 
enteric fever; three in June, one in July, one in August, and one in 
September. On inquiry, it was stated that there was no defect in 
the drainage of the building, and that the water-closets opened into 
the drains, and were well trapped. ‘The men, however, affirmed that 
they had often complained of dreadful odours in the room in which 
they sat. I accordingly applied to the officer of health for the 
district to have the building carefully examined. The result was 
the discovery that one water-closet on the ground floor, emptied 
itself not into the main drain, with which it had no connexion what- 
ever, but into an old well, immediately underneath the passage 
adjoining the room in question. Here an accumulation of upwards 
of ten feet of soil had been going on for years, and the top of the 
well was merely covered by the flagstones of the passage. The 
cesspool was removed, and the fever ceased.” (p. 443). 


The following cases show that typhoid is sometimes produced 
by drinking the contaminated water to which allusion has 
already been made. 

“Tn the latter part of 1859, Bedford was the seat of a severe out- 
break of enteric fever, although before this it had been ‘the 
autumnal habit of the town to suffer from it.’ On investigation, it 
was found that the distribution of the fever did not follow the rami- 
fications of the sewers, nor did it appear to depend on the escape of 
cesspool air into the houses, but there was every reason to believe 
that it was due to fecal matter soaking into the wells, from the 
numerous cesspools of the town. The water from these wells was 
found to contain a large quantity of decaying animal matter, 
evidently derived from the sources alluded to.” (p. 446). 


At Richmond-terrace, Clifton, a crescent consisting of thirty- 
four houses, intestinal fever broke out in thirteen of them. The 
3AR 
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houses in which it broke out were far apart in the terrace, and 
there was little or no intercourse between their inmates. On 
investigation, it turned out that these thirteen houses were sup- 
plied with water by the same well, and that this water was tainted, 
as was evident from the taste and smell, by sewage; the other 
houses were supplied with water from another source, and were 
unvisited by any outbreak of the fever. It has been maintained 
by some, that when the disease arises as it has been often 
found to do under similar circumstances to the last mentioned 
cases, it is then produced only by the presence of typhoid 
evacuations in the sewers and the drinking water, and that the 
smallest quantity of an alvine evacuation derived from a typhoid 
patient, if present in the liquid mentioned, would be sufficient 
to produce the fever. But then how can we account for the 
first case which occurs in a locality far distant from any site 
known to be affected with the disease (in some country district 
for example), without admitting its origin de novo. Of course 
in large towns, where there are always a few cases present, it is 
impossible to prove positively that no typhoid evacuation is 
_ present in the sewage; but to assume that it must be present 
because typhoid fever occurs seems to be somewhat circular 
ratiocination, and makes as great a demand on our faith as to 
admit the origin of the poison de novo under certain conditions. 

The rate of mortality of typhoid, calculated from above 
eighteen thousand cases, is eight and a half per cent., being 
very nearly the same as in typhus. 

In uncomplicated cases, the mean duration of typhus is about 
fourteen days, while the ordinary duration of typhoid fever is 
from three to four weeks, and when once convalescence has 
fairly commenced in typhoid, the recovery takes much longer to 
complete than in typhus. | 

One of the most common complications of typhus is bron- 
chitis, with more or less hypostatic congestion of the lungs, 
which not unfrequently proves fatal. True pneumonia, on the 
contrary, is comparatively rare. A peculiar inflammation of the 
subcutaneous cellular tissue of the lower extremities, resem- 
bling phlegmasia dolens, is said to have been very common in 
some epidemics of typhus; of late years it has not been so often 
met with. Gangrene, commencing in the toes and extending 
upwards, causing sometimes the destruction of the entire foot, 
and rendering amputation necessary, sometimes occurs. In- 
flammatory swellings of the parotid and sub-maxillary glands 
have been frequently observed in some epidemics of typhus; 
although not by any means necessarily fatal, they increase the 
gravity of the prognosis considerably. Pneumonia is more 
common in typhoid than in typhus; phlegmasia dolens seems 
common to both fevers, but peritonitis is a complication pecu- 
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liar to typhoid, and its most common cause is perforation of the 
bowels. 

We may here mention that the disease known as infantile 
remittent fever—a febrile state of the system, accompanied with 
gastric and intestinal symptoms, not unfrequently met with in 
children, is now, by most writers, considered identical with 
typhoid fever, and the majority of cases of “ gastric fever” are 
probably of the same nature. 

Our space will not permit us entering into the particulars of 
the distinctive characters of relapsing or famine fever. We 
shall only note that a careful review of the symptoms fully 
justifies its separation from typhus on the one hand and typhoid 
on the other. As its name, famine fever, intimates, it is espe- 
cially due to want of food and scarcity of food; for a series of 
bad harvests, or otherwise, has generally been the forerunner of 
an epidemic. It has not been nearly so frequent in its appear- 
ance as typhus. It formed the majority of cases of the great 
epidemic of fever of 1816-18, which began in Ireland, and sub- 
sequently extended to this country. There was another epidemic 
in 1826, not so extensive as the above mentioned, and at the 
end of this epidemic typhus fever became very prevalent. In’ 
1842 there was also an epidemic, chiefly in Scotland, and again 
in 1848. At the end of this latter epidemic, typhus also pre- 
vailed to a great extent, bearing the same relation, in this 
respect, to the epidemic of 1842 as that of 1826 to that of 1818. 
Since the epidemic of 1848, it has been gradually disappearing 
from this country; there was a considerable increase in the 
number of cases of relapsing fever in London in 1851; since 
that time they have become very rare. Dr. Murchison says he 
has reason to believe that, since 1855, not a single case has 
been observed, either in London or Glasgow. It is generally 
admitted to be contagious; the laws which regulate its trans- 
mission are similar to those which have been mentioned for 
typhus, and it also can be generated de novo. Dr. Murchison 
is inclined to believe that starvation, in contra-distinction to 
overcrowding, is the great exciting cause of relapsing fever. 
The most peculiar feature of the disease is the occurrence of 
ophthalmia during the period of convalescence. It is said to 
be met with most frequently among cases who have had in- 
sufficient nourishment during that period. It is often serious 
in its ultimate effect upon the vision, and is generally very 
tedious in its course. Its frequent occurrence would seem 
also to intimate that deficient nutrition was intimately related 
to the fever in question. 

The rate of mortality of relapsing fever, calculated from the 
result of over 14,000 cases, is 4°75 per cent., or 1 in 21; much 
less fatal than typhus and typhoid. 
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The last chapter of Dr. Murchison’s book is occupied with a 
discussion of the various arguments which have been brought 
forward on the relative advantages of treating fever among the 
patients of a general hospital, or isolating them in a special 
hospital, devoted solely to cases of fever. His conclusions are 
strongly in favour of special Fever Hospitals ; for he proves, from 
statistical observations, first, that the rate of mortality among the 
patients treated in the London Fever Hospital is not greater than 
among the cases of fever treated in general hospitals; and 
secondly, that the danger of spreading the fever is infinitely less. 

During the first six months of 1862, 1107 cases of true 
typhus were under treatment in the London Fever Hospital, of 
which 232 died, or the mortality was 20°95 per cent. In the 
same period, 343 cases of typhus were under treatment in six 
of the general hospitals of the metropolis, of which number 80 
died, or 23°32 per cent. The 1080 (1107-27) cases admitted 
into the Fever Hospital communicated the disease to 27 persons, 
of whom 8 died. In other words, only t person took the fever 
for every 40 admitted, and 1 died for every 135. But the 272 
cases admitted into the six general hospitals communicated the 
disease to 71 persons, of whom 21 died, or*I person caught 
the fever for every 3°8 cases admitted, and 1 life was lost for 
every 12°9 cases admitted; and Dr. Murchison inquires: what 
would have been the result if there had been no Fever Hospital, 
and if the 1080 cases admitted into it had been distributed 
among the general hospitals, in addition to the few hundreds 
which were actually treated by them? The objection that among 
a number of patients with typhus the fever poison becomes more 
concentrated, and hence more liable to carry infection, than 
where a few cases are sprinkled in a ward amongst other diseases, 
is easily obviated by having large, well ventilated wards in a 
fever hospital, and never allowing any approach to overcrowding. 
Dr. Murchison remarks that if 2000 cubic feet of space be 
allowed to each patient, and if there be thorough ventilation, 
there need be no more concentration of the poison in a fever 
hospital than in a general hospital with a sprinkling of fever 
cases. ‘These remarks apply, of course, to typhus only. It 
would seem that cases of typhoid may be admitted into a general 
hospital with impunity; but in proportion to the number of 
cases of typhus treated the danger of the disease spreading 
is much less on the plan of isolation than in that of mixing. 


We would now commend this great systematic work to the 
attention of our readers. It fills up a much felt hiatus in the 
medical literature of this country, and will be welcomed by 
Niet Alaa and by all who take any interest in the public 

ealth. 
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Art. XI—SCUTARI:—MARCH, 1863. 
By J. N. RapciirFeE. 


I HAD an opportunity of visiting Scutari early in the spring of 
the present year. ‘Twice before I had climbed the hill from the 
barrack-pier, and rambled through the vast building on its 
summit, and the wards of the general hospital—once in the 
spring of 1855, before the final traces of the past winter had 
been altogether effaced ; once in the summer of the same year, 
when the then two great hospitals afforded succour, befitting a 
great nation, to the sick and wounded from the seat of war. 
Both visits were too brief to give me much familiarity with the 
hospitals and their vicinity, and my recent briefer pilgrimage lacks 
that interest which the memories evoked by a more thorough 
knowledge would have given toit. But Scutari is a sacred spot: 
to the Englishman—sacred from the stupendous misery which 
it once overshadowed, and of which the sad remembrances have 
as yet been scarcely blunted by time—sacred from that quiet 
resting-place beneath which rests a hecatomb of England’s 
bravest sons. It may be then that the notes of a passing 
visit will possess for some a momentary attraction. 

There was so little change at the barrack-pier, with its fringe 
of caiques and caidjees—in the pathway up the ascent—in the 
tumble-down buildings at the bend of the road—in the stray 
Turkish soldier or two gossiping with a peasant over a chi- 
bouque—in the shaggy, wolf-like dogs slouching over the 
waste ground before the wide-extended front of the great 
barracks—in the general appearance of the barracks them- 
selves, that it was difficult to get rid of a vague feeling of wonder 
that there were no red-jackets visible. 

The same feeling had possessed me on the opposite shore. 
Accustomed to Constantinople in the height of the Russian 
war, many of the localities I had never seen without the 
eoncomitants of British or French men-of-war’s men or 
soldiers. Turning well-known corners, it seemed natural to 
expect to stumble upon a diminutive French sentry standing 
in the shadow of his tall musket, or a knot of Zouaves airing 
their free-and-easy discipline for the benefit of the natives. 
And for the moment the delusion was complete. On first 
landing, I had scarcely struggled through the parti-coloured 
crowd at the foot of the bridge, and filling the new street leading 
to it at the Galata side, and begun to ascend the hill to Pera, 
when to my amazement I beheld lounging along before me 
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three veritable Zouaves, perfect in costume from head to foot. 
There was the jaunty white turban with superabundant tassel, 
the dainty blue jacket, the voluminous red inexpressibles, the 
yellow gaiters. Amazed, I pushed hastily in advance, faced 
these strange anachronisms, and, lo! — unmitigated Turks. 
Truly Constantinople was changed and changing. It retains its 
miserable tenements, its sewer-like streets, its horrible filth, its 
wondrous beauties—for filth is not at all times inconsistent with 
beauty, and judiciously treated will often enrich the tone and 
colour of the canvas. Happily, even the transcendental pre- 
Raphaelite has not yet succeeded, when limning mud, in limning 
the odour also. Ten years ago, the chief indication of occidental 
infection in the Turk was the caricature of a Western 
uniform adopted for the army. But the present Sultan has 
displayed a juster appreciation of the examples which may be 
best copied from a more advanced civilization. He has clothed 
his troops, horse and foot, in their national costume—that is to 
say, a la Zouave ; and he has built beneath the shadow of the 
great Mosque of Sultan Achmed an “ Industrial Exhibition” 
conceived after the most approved fashion. It was most 
strange, in the midst of Stambul, to stumble upon this extra- 
ordinary anomaly, and to witness the turbaned Turk lounging 
curiously amidst the well-filled cases of Oriental wares, while 
a military band drowned the pleasant splash of a flower-im- 
bedded fountain, in crashing polkas, waltzes, and quadrilles, to 
the infinite delectation of occasional specimens of ragged Mos- 
lemdom outside. 

By the courtesy of the general commanding at Scutari, I was 
permitted to ramble at will through the barracks and hospital. 
{ had stated my wishes to the officer on guard at the principal 
entrance of the barracks. He at once conducted me to the 
general’s quarters, a room opening on the lower corridor, to the 
right. This room must have been used for stores during the 
British occupation of the building; for several roughly written 
labels, indicating the position of sundry articles of crockery, 
were still affixed to the walls. It was somewhat difficult, I am 
ashamed to say, to keep one’s countenance in presence of the 
grave and dignified commandant. I had barely seated myself 
on the divan to which he had waved me, when my eye was 
caught by an inscription above his head. ‘The walls of the 
apartment were scrupulously clean, and doubtless the inscrip- 
tion had been left, with its companion affixes, from that reverence 
which the Mussulman holds for written characters. But 
it referred to an article which, however great its utility in civilized 
life and its need in a large hospital, is commonly hid in the 
utmost privacy of a dwelling, and may not be mentioned to ears 
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polite. The ludicrousness of the association, heightened by the 
profound humility of the satellites who thronged the room, was 
almost irresistible. 

The labels in the general's quarters were the sole manifest 
reliques of the war which struck the eye in walking through the 
vast corridors and many of the rooms. The whole building 
was clean, and, as a rule, in good order. The rooms (it is 
difficult to avoid writing wards) I chiefly visited were occupied 
by a regiment which had recently returned from Montenegro, 
and which still retained the dress common to the Turkish 
soldiery in the time of the Crimean war. As many men were 
crowded into a room as the slightly raised floor upon which 
they slept would readily contain. Their carpets almost touched 
each other, after the old fashion so familiar to those who served 
with the Turks in the Russian war. ‘True to their traditions 
also, the men had closed every accessible aperture of communica- 
tion between the inner and the outer air. Excepting, perhaps, the 
ventilating openings which had been made between the rooms 
and the corridors, and the provisions for the perflation of 
the building by means of the staircases, all the efforts of 
the English medical officers to open the weary series of chambers 
to the fresh air had been summarily rendered of no effect. 

There were some three thousand men in the building, but the 
corridors and the immense quadrangle were almost deserted, 
the men herding together in the rooms to escape a bitter wind 
laden with rain. 

I wished to visit the portion of the barracks which had been 
occupied by Miss Nightingale, but it was closed up on account 
of some repairs going on there. A captain of infantry, who 
had been directed by the general commanding to accompany 
me, had served at Scutari, at the time the barracks were used 
as a hospital. 1 sought to learn from him, as well as from two 
or three old attendants in the general hospital, if any remembrance 
of a name and presence which, with the Englishman, constitute 
the most precious memory of the place, lingered with our former 
Moslem allies on the spot. They recalled vaguely the fact of 
the women nurses ; but of the chiefest of these, not the utmost 
efforts of that best of dragomen in the “City of the Sultan,” 
‘“‘Far-away Moses,” could recall a remembrance. The puzzled 
countenances of the questioned was the clearest testimony to 
the sincerity of their replies, and afforded no inapt index of the 
bewilderment of these sons of Islam that a Giaour should so vex 
himself with womankind. 

But the worthy captain became eloquent, as, leaving the 
interior of the barracks, we approached the cooking-kitchen, on 
the west side of the quadrangle, from the rear of which thin white 
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columns of steam were straggling. He told me how every true 
believer who carried arms and solaced himself with the savoury 
messes which came from under the roof beneath us, mingled 
such blessings as a Mohammedan might mingle, with the 
pleasant odours that ascended heavenwards before his nostrils, 
for England's gift to the Turk of the splendid cooking-apparatus 
she had erected for her own sick and wounded in the great war. 
Hastening down the narrow steps from the quadrangle, and 
passing beneath the doorway of the kitchen, we plunged into a 
dense atmosphere of steam, and stumbled over a heap of rejected 
vegetable matter, damming up a wide Jake of slush. The floor 
Was swimming with waste water, and the walls were black and 
streaming with condensed steam. But the long range of splendid 
boilers in their white marble setting were in admirable order, 
with one exception, and all in use, each containing its bubbling 
burden of a grateful stew. ‘The steam escape-pipe of one of the 
coppers had been detached, and hence the clouded atmosphere. 

‘There were many tokens of neglect in the cooking-kitchen, 
the exterior of the barracks, and the drainage; and it seemed as 
if what my companion stated was correct, namely, that no sys- 
tematic repairs had been carried out in the buildings since they 
had been vacated by the British. But he added, that in a little 
time all would be well, as it was known that the Sultan intended 
to place the whole of the structures, from foundation to roof, in 
as perfect order as when the English left them. This gossip is 
consistent with the changes and improvements which the Sultan 
has already made in the hygiéne of his troops. 

Crossing the open space to the south of the barracks, and 
dropping down the precipitous bank into the hollow beyond, I 
stopped for a moment at the wash-house, which exhibited little 
change. Then walking forwards, I gaimed the northern gates of 
the general hospital, before which was spread out a miniature 
slough. I remembered the hospital as a great block of red 
building, if my memory had not been playing me false ; but now 
its outer walls were whitened, and they stood out clear and cold 
against the dark sky. 

it would be difficult to exaggerate the exquisite order and 
cleanliness of the corridors and wards. To use a common 
Northern hyperbole expressive of great cleanliness, “ One might 
have eaten from the floors.” There were only afew patients in 
the building, but these were crowded into a small number of 
wards. ‘The tendency to overcrowding is one of the greatest 
faults of the Turk; and here, in the hospital, it was as con- 
spicuous as in the barracks. But the patients were placed on 
neat iron bedsteads; the bedding was excellent and superla- 
tively clean ; and the general arrangements visible on a passing 
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glance, excepting only the shortcoming mentioned, very praise. 
worthy. 

Leaving the hospital, I approached the most sacred point of 
my pilgrimage. ‘The burial-place of our soldiers is situated on 
the summit of a low cliff overhanging the Sea of Marmora. 
One portion occupies a narrow strip of ground between the edge 
of the cliff and the boundary-wall running along the sea-face of 
the hospital; another portion occupies a green slope to the south 
of the hospital. When last I had visited the spot, the ground was 
unenclosed, the wild dogs roamed at will over it, and the graves 
were marked by rough weed-covered hillocks, with here and 
there a roughly-made wooden cross or simpler piece of smooth 
plank, inscribed with names, some of which even then were 
deciphered with difficulty. 

Knocking at the gates, an old Turk admitted me within the ~ 
enclosure. Neither the trim cottage of the English guardian 
and its pretty flower-beds, nor the gravelled walks which first met 
the eye as the gates swung back, nor the great memorial, with 
its grand sculptures, held the attention for a moment. I had 
thoughts only for the well-remembered mounds, which had 
changed but in this—that the shght wooden memorials of the 
war-time had given place to tall crosses, deeply-cut head- 
stones, and heavy sarcophagi of pure and glistening marble. 

A bitter north wind was blowing; the sky was hidden by heavy 
masses of black drifting cloud, which from time to time let 
fall a veil of penetrating rain; a thick haze circumscribed the 
horizon; the minarets and domes of Stambul hardly struggled 
through the flying mist ; and the ruck of palaces, dwelling-houses, 
barracks, and time-worn walls, across the Bosphorus, lacking their 
setting of bright verdure, and with their many colours subdued 
by the dun atmosphere to one unvarying hue, looked black, 
wretched, and ruinous. Even Kadukoi, nestling beneath the 
hills on the beach to the left, did notescape from the dull monotony 
of gloom which enshrouded sea and shore, city and sky alike. 

Standing out white and clear on the edge of the cliff, the 
long line of tombstones seemed as if they were keeping watch 
and ward over the green mounds beneath them—nay, it seemed 
almost as if in death, as in life, the officers stood at the 
head of their men, drawn up in the silent order of the grave— 
while above all brooded the solemn, impassive countenances of 
Marochetti’s great granitic angels. Standing amidst the coarse 
grass which matted the grave-mounds, chequered with the 
brilliant white disks and bright yellow eyes of the ox-eyed daisy, 
and laden with wet, how vividly the memory recalled that sad 
time when every corridor and room of the vast buildings which 
overlooked the ground were blocked up with misery! How 
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clearly rose before the mind, as in a dream, that weary succes- 
sion of sick-freighted ships streaming southwards across the 
Euxine; while in the distant background stood out the 
wintry heights and plateaus of the Crimea, flecked with their 
hideous sloughs of human wretchedness. But amidst all the 
death-laden memories rested the bright vision of FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE—like to that celestial pilot whom Dante saw, 
“visibly written Blessed in his looks,” caring for his charge of 
immortal souls in purgatory. | 

It was not without acute emotion, in which grief and pride 
were commingled, that I read on the faces of the tombstones the 
ineradicable testimony of the noble devotion of my own profes- 
sion in the disaster of 1854-55. Most conspicuous among the 
memorials, and, if I err not, most numerous, were those to the 
hospital staffand to medical men. How familiar were the names 
of many who rested here in the close companionship of death! 


Davin ANDERSON, 
4th November, 1854. 


C. Hume READE, 
28th November, 1854. 


ALEXANDER STRUTHERS, 
20th January, 1855. 


EDMUND SIDNEY WASON, 
Sth February, 1855. 


FREDERICK A. MACARTHY, 
12th february, 1855. 


JOHN GRAHAM, 
16th February, 1855. 


Harvey LupLow, 
April, 1855. 


R. Simons, 
28th April, 1855. 


JAMES WISHART, 
25th May, 1855. 


Ep. JoHN COMPLIN, 
25th October, 1855. 


ALEXANDER Mac GRIGoR, 
16th November, 1855. 


TERENCE H. WALL,* 
16th December, 1855. 


* H.M.S. Leopard. 
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Dr. Brown. 
ASSISTANT-SuRGEON H. W. Woop. 
Dr. Mayne. 
Dr. KeEIttTLe.* 
SURGEON Macau.ay.t 
SURGEON RoxaLu.t 
ASSISTANT-SURGEON SIBBALD.t 
ASSISTANT-SURGEON COATES.t 
Dr. Parpdoer. 


Truly, a heavy sheaf has been gathered from our ranks, and 
garnered on this distant cliff by Death the Reaper. 

There also I. read the names of DispENsER J. BEVERIDGE : 
SopH1a Barnes, Nurse, April, 1855; Sopuia Watrorp, 
Matron, 30th August, 1855; Fanny A. M. Biro, and Sep- 
tember, 1855; Marrua CLoucu, 24th September, 1855 (died on 
the voyage from the Crimea to Scutari) ; Mary Marks, 8th Octo- 
ber, 1855; and CHarLoTTE Moore, 22nd November, 18 op 

It was impossible to gaze on these sad yet proud memorials, 
and not recall to memory that four of my own immediate 
companions during the war lay in their graves far away on the 
shores of the vexed Euxine. 

Ray SAMUEL MILbarp, 
Died of Fever at Lupatoria, 9th June, 1855. 


LAWRENCE ORMEROD, 
Died of Cholera at Balaklava, 19th June, 1855. 


DISPENSER WILLIAM WALKINSHAW, 
Died of Cholera at Hupatoria, 19th July, 1855. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK EDSALL, 
Died of Fever at Trebizond, 13th January, 1856. 


Ormerod was buried in the vineyard which occupied the 
centre of the plateau on the heights east of Balaklava. All 
traces of his grave will doubtless, long ago, have been swept 
away by the wind and the rain. Standing on the spot where 
his remains lie, and looking towards the rising sun, the eye com- 
mands a scene consecrated in British and French history by 
blood. In the plain below the Russian cavalry charging upon 
the Highlanders—“ that thin red streak tipped with a line 
of steel,"—had sped to destruction and the English heavy 





* German Legion. + Anglo-Turkish Contingent, 
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cavalry had riven their enemies like a thunderbolt, on the 25th 
of October. The redoubt-capped ridge, running from left to right, 
hides the ground over which the light cavalry brigade rushed to its 
immortal defeat. Beyond rise the Fidukhine hills, overlooking 
the Tchernaya, burrowed with Russian “ dug-outs,” and cut in 
two by the gorge leading to Tractir bridge, the chief scene of the 
great fight of the 16th of August, 1855. A little to the right 
of these hills, across the river, springs the first spur of the 
highlands, thickly covered with brushwood, which stretch away to 
the east, until they join the heights of Ai-todor. On this 
spur was situated the Sardinian outpost, first attacked by the 
Russians at the battle of the Tchernaya. On the morning of 
that eventful day, I was sound asleep in my tent, on 
the hill-side above poor Ormerod’s grave, when the noise 
of firing in an unaccustomed direction awoke me. Jumping 
off my bed, I threw back the flap of the tent. Early dawn 
was beginning to creep along the western slopes of the dis- 
tant heights, and, low down, projected against the dark shadows 
which still enshrouded their roots in the plain, rose three tall, 
spectral columns of white smoke from the guns, the reports of 
which had awakened me. A moment more, and the rattle of 
musketry fell on the ear. Before noon the banks of the Tchernaya 
were cumbered with 3000 dead men, and a multitude of wounded. 
Beyond the Fidukhine hills the grass-grown plain of the Tcher- 
naya spreads out until it reaches the base of the distant heights of 
Mackenzie, and the long line of tall white cliffs which close the 
horizon to the east, flashing back the rays of the sun in splendid 
radiance as it sinks to rest, and which at nightfall glittered with 
a bright crest of Russian watch-fires. The precipitous scarps of 
the wooded heights above Kamara rise close at hand on the 
right, and in the far left is seen the rugged cliff which forms 
the southern edge of the great plateau above Sebastopol, and 
the opening of the gorge of Inkermann, through which swelled 
the sound of the cannonade before the devoted city, multiplied by 
unnumbered echoes. In the spring of 1855 the plain of Bala- 
klava was a gorgeous expanse of verdure chequered with wild 
flowers; in the summer it was an arid waste, torn up by the 
hoofs of horses and the wheels of ammunition-waggons and 
cannon, while its streams had been converted into deep sloughs 
by the wallowing of buffaloes. When the first advance on the 
Tchernaya took place on the 25th of May, riding across the 
portion of the plain over which the light cavalry charge had 
taken place, the tall, rich grass reaching to the saddle-girths, 
I came upon the skeleton of a horse and part of that of a man 
lying close together. The bones were bleached to a complete 
whiteness, but that which riveted the attention chiefly was that 
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the cavity of the ribs had become a perfect nest of wild flowers, and 
a very mob of “ quaint enamell’d eyes’—bright blue, red, yellow, 
and purple—peeped out of the interstices between the bones. It 
may be that Ormerod’s resting-place is crowned each returning 
spring and summer with a crowd of blue and golden flowers; 
and it is a pleasant conceit to imagine that, in the expansion of 
their tender buds, we may read the 


‘*Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land.” 


A mural monument in the church of the Lancashire village 
where Ormerod was born, perpetuates his memory and the regret 
of his comrades for his loss. i 

Millard and Walkinshaw were buried in the Jews’ cemetery at 
Eupatoria ; that famous cemetery, which early in the Crimean 
war was the scene of so fierce a struggle and so terrible a 
slaughter. It would be difficult to imagine a place more 
desolate. Behind it, the lines of earthworks that surrounded the 
town; to the right, the Great Salt Lake and the neighbouring 
sea; before, the bleak and trackless plain, stretching far away 
towards the kindred Steppes of Southern Russia, and without a 
house, or shrub, or tree, to vary its terrible monotony. Here 
and there, upon the horizon, might be seen huge mounds 
raised by some forgotten race. Much of the surface of the 
cemetery was ploughed up by shot, the monuments were broken 
and overturned, and the shallow graves of the country had, in 
many cases, yielded a scanty prey to vultures and starving curs. 
And beyond these monuments, when my colleagues were buried 
there, were hillocks marking new-made graves, in almost count- 
less numbers. The proprietors of the cemetery, the Karaite Jews 
of Eupatoria, who before the invasion, were the most wealthy 
and prosperous of the inhabitants, were dying of starvation, and 
of the fever that starvation brings. As many as eighty deaths 
occurred in their community in a single day; and at all 
hours the miserable survivors might be seen tottering along 
towards the cemetery, sometimes hardly able to dig a grave 
little more than a foot deep, or to convey the corpses of their 
kindred to their last resting-places. Beside the remains of these 
innocent victims of the war, rest the bones of the two English- 
men. ‘Their graves are guarded by carefully fenced monuments 
bearing inscriptions cut on marble by Tartar masons, who 
worked at the Roman characters to them unknown. 

Two facts in connexion with Millard’s death deserve to be 
recorded. ‘The first is, that the Russian watcher of the dead at 
Eupatoria refused to watch by the corpse, alleging that the 
English were infidels, heathens, unfit to receive Christian obser- 
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vances at the hands of a son of the orthodox Eastern Church! 
The second that, when the funeral procession passed out of the 
gates on its way to the cemetery, the Turkish officer commanding 
the guard inqyired who was dead. An English doctor, was the 
reply. “Oh!” said the worthy Mussulman; “is that all? 
There are plenty of them.” 

Edsall was buried in the cemetery of the Protestant Armenians 
at Trebizond. I have never seen the place where his remains lie. 
He was the last vicitm of the small staff of British surgeons 
serving with Omar Pasha’s forces. 

Ormerod, Millard, and Edsall were cut off in the very prime of 
life, and each had given rich promise of a bright career, but— 

‘Their leaf has perish’d in the green 
And, while we breathe beneath the sun, 


The world, which credits what is done, 
Is cold to all that might have been.” 


Our dead rest in peace at Scutari and in the Crimea, but in 
their death an impulse arose, which, gaining rather than losing 
strength with the lapse of time, still works its way among 
us. The long and laborious inquiry of the Royal Commission 
on the Sanitary State of the Indian Army, which has just ter- 
minated, shows this—an inquiry which numbers among its co- 
operators the guiding spirit of the impulse at its commence- 
ment, FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 





Art. XIJ.—LIBERTINAGE. 


THE question of libertinage has once more cropped out in the 
daily press. It is an excellent sign for the future that the 
medical aspect of this question is now chiefly occupying public 
attention. It is impossible to dissociate this from the moral 
aspect, without at the same time cutting from under our feet 
one of the securest stand-points for effecting good among 
the unhappy victims to profligacy. If the moral evil be the 
greatest, it by no means excludes the physical ; and the latter 
touches more narrowly the welfare of the community than is 
commonly believed. It gives rise to an amount of present suf- 
fering, which although originating in most hateful causes, we 
dare not pass unheeded; and too often, alas! it extends its 
hideous mischief from father to son, working its evils from 
generation to generation, poisoning childhood in mind, body, and 
soul, from the very source. It is the link which binds the 
physical and mental deterioration of the nethermost classes to 
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that of the highest—which unites in one common bond the degra- 
dation of St. James’s and St. Giles’s. To ignore that terrible 
cycle which is ever revolving before us, where sin is constantly 
begetting disease and degradation, and degradation and disease 
begetting sin, is wilfully and blindly to cast aside the torch 
which most discloses the hidden roots of the dark evil we would 
fain eradicate. If we would shatter the cycle, we must strike 
at all the elements which compose it; but hitherto England has 
neglected this great truth in her efforts to reclaim the libertine 
and restrain licentiousness. We must meet libertinage with the 
hospital as well as the pulpit, if we would hope to make upon 
t a deeper mroad than we have hitherto done, or stay that 
poisonous stream which in its insidious flow involves the inno- 
cent and the guilty alike. 

The great disability occasioned in the army and navy by 
libertinage is forcing the physical aspect of the question upon 
the public, at the present moment, in a manner which 
affords some ground for the belief that it will—to the unspeak- 
able degradation of the soldier and sailor, and detriment to the 
public service—no longer be left without an attempt at solution. 
The long indifference of the military authorities and the Govern- 
ment to this evilis a public scandal; the carelessness of the civil 
authorities 1s equally a scandal. The public—also apathetic, 
or at the best but moved to spasmodic attention—have this 
excuse, that, approaching the subject almost entirely from 
a moral point of view, they are ignorant of the reality, 
extent, and degree of physical mischief which the evil involves, 
and how inextricably this is interlaced with the moral mischief. 
This ignorance begets a tendency to exaggerate the difficulties 
which surround the practical treatment of the question, and a 
vague fear lest, in meddling with the physical evil, however 
noxious, we should increase the moral. It is felt that whatever 
the utility of hospitals, that utility must be of the most limited 
character, unless combined with some measure of police. It is 
dreaded that if Government should from the public funds make 
provision for the relief of the evil in the army and navy, 
it would be offering a premium for vice, and establishing a prece- 
dent for the legislative protection of immorality from which public 
feeling naturally shrinks. We believe that these opinions are 
erroneous ; but it is not the less true that they offer one of the 
most formidable obstacles to any satisfactory attempt to deal 
with the evil, and that a preliminary step in our efforts to 
grapple with it, must be a thorough enlightenment of the public 
on the sanitary and police aspects of the question by an official 
inquiry. The evil obtains its worst development under the 
cloak of, and in consequence of this very dread of interference. 

No. XII. 3B 
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We do not yet know how much of the mischief is created by 
the neglect to apply existing laws rather than by the need of 
new ones. Look, for example, at Aldershot. A camp is created 
apart from any town, and under circumstances where it might 
be presumed that a little forethought would have secured ex- 
emption from the worst mischief of garrison towns. But what 
occurs? ‘The military authorities give no heed to the subject 
in the formation of the camp, and take no precautions. ‘he 
magistrates do not consider that they have any responsibi- 
lity in the matter, and license public-houses and drinking places 
indiscriminately. A new village springs up on the borders of 
the camp, which in an official report on the subject published 
last year, is described as “inhabited principally by publicans, 
brothel-keepers, prostitutes, thieves, and receivers of stolen pro- 
perty.’* The evil which has thus been permitted to arise grows 
in magnitude and presently attracts public attention. The 
sympathy of religious bodies is warmly excited. Missions are 
formed, churches are built in and near the camp, and many holy 
men devote their lives to stem the moral mischief. But can it 
be for a moment believed that if the military and civil autho- 
rities had exercised necessary forethought—nay, rightly ful- 
filled their palpable duties—a large criminal population could 
have settled down upon the borders of the camp ? 

But the mischief having been done, let us for a moment 
observe how it is perpetuated :— . 


“T visited,’’ says Captain Jackson, “ the various places to which the 
men are generally in the habit of resorting for amusement when off 
duty. They consist of canteens, public-houses, and beer-houses, 
nearly all belonging to brewers. ‘The canteens, 18 in number, are 
the largest, most comfortable, and cheerful huts in the camp. There 
are 25 public-houses, several of which have large halls attached, 
fitted up with great splendour. As an inducement to the men to 
visit these places and spend their money in drink, the attendance of 
prostitutes, gaily dressed, is encouraged. ‘The proprietors or tenants 
of these music-halls compete with each other in attempting to make 
them attractive: first, in their appearance and comfort; secondly, in 
the varied character of the entertainments; and thirdly, by an ex- 
citement of a highly demoralizing and injurious tendency. A small 
entrance fee is usually charged, but the great remuneration for the 
very large outlay is derived from the sale of intoxicating drinks. It 
is well known that the tenants of public-houses in some cases keep 
prostitutes in their houses, and pass them off as servants, and in other 
cases provide lodgings for women in the neighbourhood, that they 
may draw custom to their houses. There are 47 beer-houses, which 


* Reports of Captain Jackson, R.A., to the Secretary of State for War, 
respecting the Present State of Soldiers’ Institutes in England. (Parliamentary 
paper.) 25th March, 1862. 
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are, I understand, almost without exception, public brothels of the 
worst description. The women generally live in these houses and 
have the free use of certain rooms in consideration for drawing men 
to drink in the houses, and in some cases the women pay for this 
privilege, making what they can from the men: they usually treat 
men well on first arrival, to induce them to return, and rob them 
-when opportunities occur. 

“On the 16th July I visited 25 public-houses and beer-houses, and 
found 80 prostitutes in them, drinking, and in some cases playing 
cards with soldiers. 

“The most craftily-devised plans arein full operation, first to attract, 
and then to excite and gratify the sensuous passions of the men. One 
result naturally flowing therefrom is shown in the Statistical Report 
of the Army Medical Department for the year 1859. The number 
of admissions to the hospital for diseases incident to lust, at Alder- 
shot, was in excess of the average of all other stations in the United 
Kingdom. 

“Such is the character of the under-current of the camp, so far as 
the men are concerned, and their mode of spending their leisure time, 
and such is the character of the places to which they are in the con- 
stant habit of resorting. No system could be better imagined or 
more successfully carried out, if the object were to sap gradually the 
health of the soldiers, to induce early debility, and to hasten a pre- 
mature death. The new village of Aldershot, which is inhabited 
principally by publicans, brothel-keepers, prostitutes, thieves, and 
receivers of stolen property, has sprung up within a stone’s throw of 
the permanent barracks, which has, unfortunately, been built upon 
the very borders of the Government property. Hence the men quar- 
tered there have the minimum taxation of time and trouble upon 
frequenting the village, and the maximum of temptation to vice. 
Five of the worst houses have been put out of bounds by the military 
authorities. The civil police have confined themselves more parti- 
cularly to the preservation of external order and decency, and to their 
other duties respecting life and property. It is a remarkable fact, 
that no prosecution has been instituted since the formation of the 
camp against the tenant of any public-house or beer-house for har- 
bouring prostitutes, or keeping a public brothel, or against any pros- 
titute as such. The parish authorities will not incur the expense of 
prosecuting against the wishes of the ratepayers, a large number of 
whom, and the most influential, derive pecuniary benefit from the 
evils in question, and the remainder are naturally indisposed to 
attempt reforms which would directly affect their neighbours’ welfare. 
They have also pleaded the difficulty of obtaining convictions. Iwas 
informed of a most flagrant case in which the police were prepared 
with indisputable evidence, and had specially retained witnesses ; 
nevertheless, the parish refused to prosecute. 

“These evils, which so materially affect the efficiency of the troops, 
increase the expenditure of the State, and augment the poverty of 
the country, might be materially lessened if the police were en- 
_ couraged by the magistrates to collect evidence, and the Treasury 
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were to appoint a prosecutor. This state of things may to a certain 
extent be inseparable from a camp, but, unfortunately, whatever 
amount of evil exists, is usually viewed and spoken of as being neces- 
sary. I most respectfully submit that such a designation is as false 
as it is dangerous, and has a tendency to perpetuate the existing 
amount of the current vices. This amount may be considerably 
reduced by keeping out of sight everything of an exciting and sug- 
gestive character relating to the evils complained of, by lessening 
the opportunities and increasing the difficulties connected with their 
indulgence, and by encouraging in the men a taste for useful or 
harmless occupation of their leisure time.” 


We do not forget that the principal inhabitants of Aldershot, 
the parish authorities, and some of the magistrates, protested 
against this account, and averred that it was a gross exaggera- 
tion. Their defence of themselves, however, did not set aside the 
substantial accuracy of the account, and gave rise to the impres- 
sion that it was prompted chiefly by the indignant doubt which 
first possessed them when Captain Jackson’s report was made 
public, than by any sufficient knowledge of the facts debated. 

Now there is little question that the action of the authorities in 
the different garrison towns of the kingdom is the counterpart of 
that observed at Aldershot, and that the same is largely true of 
the action of the civil powers concerning this matter in towns 
generally. We believe that a careful official inquiry into the 
condition and control of prostitution in large towns would elicit 
the fact that much of the scandal and disorder to which liber- 
tinage gives origin, arises from the absence of any systematic 
exercise of the powers which the law already gives to the police; 
and further, that the civil power is held in restraint by the un- 
fortunate tone of public feeling to which we have referred. 

Great as are the difficulties which have to be contended with 
in dealing practically with libertinage (and we have no wish to 
underrate them), still that they are exaggerated by a want of 
accurate knowledge of the real stumbling-blocks to efficient in- 
terference we have doubt. The difficulties conceived to beset 
police control are commonly preposterously heightened by inac- 
curate notions of the extent of the population over which that 
control is required, and consequent vague fears lest it might 
trench upon some important political privilege. It is much too 
little known that prostitutes are, for official purposes, enumerated 
among the cruminal classes, and that the police are required to 
make annual returns of the number of known prostitutes in their 
districts. These returns have been compiled since the esta- 
blishment of Judicial Statistics in 1857. They afford an accurate 
knowledge of the numbers of those prostitutes who are the 
source of the great scandals in our public streets, who swell the | 
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lists of criminals, and who disseminate disease. An examination 
of the returns shows that numbers cannot be an insuperable 
difficulty to regulation, and this does away with one of the com- 
monest objections to interference. We subjoin the return of the 
prostitute population of England and Wales for the year ending 
the 29th September, 1862. 

The total number of known prostitutes at that date was 
29,950—1507 being under sixteen years of age, 28,449 sixteen 
and above. 

Their distribution throughout the country was as follows :— 

1.. The Metropolis:—Including an average radius of 15 
miles round Charing Cross, and comprising the district of the 
Metropolitan Police and the City of London Police: 5795, or 
I in 574°5 population. 

2. Pleasure Towns :—Brighton, Bath, Dover, Leamington, 
Gravesend, Scarborough, and Ramsgate: 882, or 1 in 252°3. 

3. Towns depending on Agricultural Districts :—Ipswich, 
Exeter, Reading, Shrewsbury, Lincoln, Winchester, Hereford, 
and Bridgewater: 706, or I in 258°6. 

4. Commercial Ports :—Liverpool, Bristol, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Kingston-on-Hull, Sunderland, Southampton, Swansea, 
Yarmouth, Tynemouth, and South Shields: 4740, or I in 
REG 

5. Neats of the Cotton and Linen Manufacture :—Manchester, 
Preston, Salford, Bolton, Stockport, Oldham, Blackburn, Wigan, 
Staleybridge, and Ashton-under-Lyne: 1603, or I in 524°5. 

6. Seats of the Woollen and Worsted Manufacture :—Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, Rochdale, Huddersfield, and Kidderminster : 
720, or I in 609°4. 

7.—Seats of the Small and Mixed Textile Fabrics :—Nor- 
wich, Nottingham, Derby, Macclesfield, Coventry, Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, and Congleton: 610, or I in 485°5. 

8. Seats of the Hardware Manufacture : —Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and Wolverhampton: 853, or 1 in 635°6. 

Agricultural Counties. (a) Hastern Counties: Essex, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Lincoln: 821, or I in 1502°0. (b) South and 
South Western Counties: — Southampton, Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset: 1346, or 1 in 806'5. (c) Midland Counties :— 
Cambridge, Bedford, Northampton, Hertford, Oxford, Bucks, 
Berks: 714, or £ in 1390°4. 

-Such is the limit of the prostitute population with which the 
police would have to deal; and it is as wellto remember that it 
might probably be found, on investigation, that it would be 
rather by the systematic carrying out and legitimate extension 
of existing laws and principles, than by the introduction of 
new, that the hands of the civil powers would be strengthened. 
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The more strictly medical aspect of the question has been so 
happily stated in a letter published in the Times of the 3rd of 
September, that we shall make no apology for transferring it 
entire to our pages. 


“To tHe Epitor or Tie TIMEs. 

“ Sir,—In your issue of August 31, Captain Coote, R.N., expressed 
most satisfactorily views which ought to be adopted for the preven- 
tion of the most loathsome disease now so prevalent in our naval 
ports; too much weight cannot be attached to his sentiments, for 
they have been formed upon actual observation of facts as they exist. 

“As one of the medical officers of the Portsmouth Hospital, the 
one to which he alludes, I may be permitted to make a few remarks. 
Captain Coote says, ‘no power exists whereby women loathsome with 
disease can be sent to that hospital or can be retained there until 
cured.’ At present no power is needed to force these poor creatures — 
to enter, for our waiting-room is daily thronged with applicants for 
admission. It is the fear of not obtaining admission which limits the 
number of patients. But the medical officer needs power to retain a 
patient until she is cured, or is in such a state that she cannot trans- 
mit disease to others. We always observe a restlessness throughout 
the Lock wards as soon as intelligence enter it that a ship is to be 
paid off at Spithead; all those who are in a fit condition eagerly seek 
their discharge, while others (but not all) leave on their own respon- 
sibility, with the disease upon them in its most virulent form, and. 
the officers of the hospital are powerless to prevent them; the eéffects 
are soon manifest in the wards of the military and naval hospital, 
which soon teem with victims to the malady; whereas we have the 
mortification to find before long those who have left us in reality 
well return for fresh treatment, and those who took their own course 
come back in a most deplorable condition. To refuse these latter as 
a punishment is to multiply the evil for which the institution is 
established. 'To admit them is our only alternative. Thus have we 
entailed upon us the labours of Sisyphus—we roll the stone up the 
hill only for it to roll down again. We are doomed often to see our 
labours ineffectual and our toil yield no adequate result. It is, be- 
yond doubt, a position which no British charity or sympathy can 
ameliorate. When an evil is indomitable to such powerful influences, 
surely it is time for our Legislature to interfere. The argument 
that it is wrong to license vice cannot here be brought forward. It 
is. merely seeking power to prevent established vice from doing 
further mischief. Here is a disease the secondary and tertiary effects 
of which are most destructive to the constitutional stamina of the 
victim, its hereditary taint pernicious to the offspring, its immediate 
results debilitating to the sufferer, incapacitating him from labour, 
yet it is allowed to be at large in our streets, infectious as it isin the 
highest degree. When a vessel arrives from an unhealthy port it is 
not thought an infringement upon the liberty of the subject to draw 
a cordon around her and all her crew and passengers. How can it be 
thought to be an attack upon the free agency of some abandoned and 
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profligate women to put such restrictions on their liberties as will 
effectually prevent their disseminating a disease the ravages of which 
the unborn and innocent infant may yet evince? Such an anomaly 
in the 19th century will scarcely be credited when the acts of our 
day shall become matters of history. 

“JT am writing this because large naval barracks for our seamen are 
about to be built. These will not tend to improve our condition 
unless the Government is prepared to adopt some measure to check 
this monstrous evil. It might be inferred that I deem the Lock 
wards of our local hospital inert. Far be it from me to say so; up- 
wards of 200 girls are successfully treated in it annually. The his- 
tory of some I have already alluded to; others the local Penitentiary 
gains an influence over; I have had the satisfaction of returning 
some poor girls to their sorrowing and wounded parents, but the 
supply of the evil still exists, and from that nucleus we must expect 
a spread of this vile disease. 

“ Hoping that the publicity you have given to the subject may be 
the means of awakening the authorities, 

“I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“J. W. M. Minier, M.D. — 


*“ Gloucester-house, Southsea, Sept. 1.” 


That the great obstacle set forth by Dr. Miller to the useful- 
ness of hospitals is susceptible of being readily removed without 
interfering unjustly with the liberty of the subject, we have the 
assurance of distinguished legal authority. It is unquestionably 
in this direction, and with especial reference to garrison towns 
and naval stations, that our efforts must first be made. By the 
regulation of the evil in such towns first, we should obtain the 
requisite experience for more comprehensive measures. But, to 
satisfy the prevalent doubts among the public, as well as to 
ensure that any measures adopted are duly matured and based 
upon a just knowledge of the mischiefs to be remedied, an official 
investigation should precede any legislative or official action. 
The experience of India teaches us the necessity for this, so far 
as it affects the adoption of efficient measures. There hospitals 
entirely failed to give the relief sought from them, and they fell 
into disuse. But the evidence laid before the recent Royal 
Commission on the Sanitary State of the Army in India indi- 
cates that the failure arose chiefly from the fact that more was 
expected from these establishments than they could possibly 
perform ; and thus an error of conception led to dissatisfaction, 
distrust, and finally, loss of confidence in their usefulness. The 
Commission recommend the re-establishment of special hospi- 
tals, as well as of the systematic police regulation necessary to 
enforce their utility ; but it is unmistakeably manifest in their 
Report that the evidence laid before the Commission failed in 
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that precision and completeness which was requisite to give their 
recommendation the force it should possess. 

It is fortunate that we possess in Mr. Acton’s* able works on 
“ Prostitution” and the “Reproductive Organs,’ trustworthy 
guidance in the principles which should govern us in dealing 
with the medical aspects of libertinage. What we require in 
addition is a more thorough knowledge of the circumstances 
which should direct the application of these principles to this 
country; and this, we hold, is to be acquired solely by a 
Government inquiry into the subject. 





Art. XIII.—GOSSIP. 


THE quarter has been rich in gossip. Although we have 
already found a place for some of the more important subjects 
in previous pages, we are still somewhat at a loss how best to 
deal with the untouched superfluity. The meeting of the 
British Association at Newcastle, under the presidency of Sir 
William Armstrceng, tempts us with its wealth of suggestion. 
The address of the president alone claims even an alarmed 
attention. It is not an easy matter to get rid of the awful 
picture that he drew of a possible burnt-out England, say two 
centuries to come. It is still less easy to forget that every 
domestic hearth in the kingdom is aiding as best it may in 
hastening our national doom. Luxuriating in our wealth of 
coal, we use it as lavishly as if it would last for ever, and in so 
acting, poison the present generation, and doom the future. 
Listen to what Sir William Armstrong says of our extravagant 
mode of employing coal for domestic purposes :—“ It 1s com- 
puted that the consumption of coal in dwelling-houses amounts 
in this country to a ton per head per annum of the entire popu- 
lation: so that upwards of 29,000,000 tons are annually ex- 
pended in Great Britain alone for domestic use. If any one will 
consider that 1lb. of coal applied to a well-constructed steam- 
engine boiler evaporates 10lb. or one gallon of water, and if he 
will compare this effect with the insignificant quantity of water 
which can be boiled off in steam by rlb. of coal consumed in an 





* Prostitution, considered in its Moral, Social, and Sanitary Aspects, in 
London and other large Cities. With Proposals for the Mitigation and Preven- 
tion of its attendant Evils. By Wm. Acton, M.R.C.S. London, 1857. . 

+ The Functions and Disorders of the Reproductive Organs in Childhood, 
Youth, Adult Age, and Advanced Life, considered in their Physiological, Social, 
and Moral Relations. By the same Author. London, 1862, 
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ordinary kitchen fire, he will be able to appreciate the enormous 
waste which takes place by the common method of burning coal 
for culinary purposes. The simplest arrangements to confine 
the heat and concentrate it upon the operation to be performed, 
would suffice to obviate this reprehensible waste. So also in 
warming houses, we consume in our open fires about five times 
as much coal as will produce the same heating effect when 
burnt in a close and properly constructed stove. Without 
sacrificing the luxury of a visible fire, it would be easy, by at- 
tending to the principles of radiation and convection, to render 
available the greater part of the heat which is now so improvi- 
dently discharged into the chimney. These are homely con- 
siderations—too much so, perhaps, for an assembly like this ; 
but I trust that an abuse involving a useless expenditure ex- 
ceeding in amount our income-tax, and capable of being rectified 
by attention to scientific principles, may not be deemed un- 
worthy of the notice of some of those whom I have the honour 
of addressing.” And so it comes to pass that cook, wielding 
her poker in the kitchen, stands out before the eyes of modern 
science as a disguised Alecto, polluting the air with pestilential 
vapours and hastening the extinction of peoples. 

Constituted authorities as little avail against the public evil 
which thus arises, as household powers to control this dreaded 
domestic Fate. The Metropolitan Association of Medical Of- 
ficers of Health are crying aloud to governing bodies to abate 
the smoke nuisance in London, but as yet a deaf ear is turned 
to their appeal. But let us not be too hasty to blame. Metro- 
politan sanitation is in a pitiable dilemma just now. It was 
priding itself upon the great works it was carrying out, and in 
the near prospect of the huge province of houses, and the 
mighty river which traverses it, being cleansed from their super- 
abundant filth. It saw with just pride the near culmination of 
years of anxious thought and work, and pictured to itself an 
overflowing population informed with new life and vigour. But 
its cup of rejoicing has been infused with bitterness. An out- 
cry has been raised against its representative, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. In their blind perversity, it is said, they are 
casting away, not the filth of the town, but the riches of a 
nation. The sewage which they seek to drown in the Thames 
at a distant point, would regenerate a people. ‘They are 
spending millions to waste millions. The land is starving 
for the filth they would cast so remorselessly away; and the 
people are starving for the rich harvests it would create. Look- 
ing into the streams of foul and stinking matter (we beg pardon, 
into the vital elixir) which flow. deep beneath our streets, 
Liebig and other chemists, see visions of waste places made 
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glad, barren hills covered with golden harvests, arid plains rich 
with verdure, and starving peoples rejoicing im abundance. 
And this Elysian dream a mere material Board of Works 
ruthlessly destroys—nay, more, adding insult to injury, would 
subject it to base commercial considerations. 

With dignified modesty the Metropolitan Board of Works 
have again given heed to the statements and protests of these 
chemists. Assuming that the sewage of a great town is as 
useful for agricultural purposes as it is stated to be, they 
have advertised for plans and estimates by which its valuable 
properties might be secured. But never before did scientific 
mountain bring forth so intolerably small a mouse. Nine esti- 
mates were laid before the Board, all of which concurred in 
setting down the money value of the sewage at an enormous 
amount; but none fully complied with the terms of the adver- 
tisements, none solved the actual practical difficulties of the 
question, and the majority did not even treat upon them, and | 
all showed a peculiar diffidence in offering to purchase this 
myriad-valued refuse! The sands of the Rhine contain much » 
fine gold, and the bed of the ocean is lumbered with wealth, but 
the question is how to get at it. 

Sewage and the Thames recall St. Thomas’s Hospital. The 
association may seem a strange, but it is a legitimate one. The 
southern border of the Thames is to be the seat of the future 
St. Thomas’s. The Governors have determined to purchase, and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to sell, the site to be formed 
partly by the removal of buildings, partly by embankment of the 
river, at Stangate, near the south end of Westminster Bridge, 
and directly facing the Houses of Parliament. ‘There the new 
hospital will be built. The Governors of Bethlehem have 
suffered to escape this great opportunity of domg honour 
to themselves, carrying out more completely the intention of 
the founders of the asylum, and giving a fuller development to 
the benefits to be derived by the unfortunate lunatic from the 
charity. 

The reasons which induced. the Governors finally to select 
this site are doubtless those submitted to them in a letter of the 
medical staff, on the 19th of June last. In this letter the entire 
staff recorded their opinions on the merits of the different sites 
proposed for selection. ‘T'wo only, they said, were of first-rate 
excellence; namely, the site occupied by Bedlam, and that at 
Stangate. Either of these sites, they held, would be admirably 
suited for the reconstruction of the hospital; either of them 
would be incomparably superior to any third site which has 
been named for the purpose. 

“ Before arriving at this conclusion,” they state, “‘ we adverted, 
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of course, to many different considerations—to the antecedents of 
the charity, to the nature of the claims which it has to meet, to 
the plan on which the masses of South London population are 
distributed, to the relative position of other hospitals, to the direc- 
tion of the great streams of metropolitan traffic, to the proximity 
of important railway stations, and so forth. Nor, you may be sure, 
did we overlook the fact that higher levels of ground than the 
levels of Bedlam and Stangate have, ceteris paribus, some sani- 
tary advantages. But, in our opinion, the pursuit of those advan- 
tages in the present case would necessarily lead to the sacrifice 
of more important objects; for the population which our hos- 
pital has, ever since its establishment, specially served—the 
population which by long usage, if not by law, has peculiar 
claims on the charity—is a population which, for its own pur- 
poses, has from time immemorial clustered its myriads of dwell- 
ings and work-places over a great low-lying area; and within 
this area the hospital must stand, unless its former usefulness 
to the population is to be lost. Fortunately, however, the 
special disadvantage of this area—the disadvantage of imperfect 
drainage—is one almost entirely amenable to treatment; and 
we are led to believe that within a few months from the present 
time (when the great sewerage works now im progress shall have 
been completed) the low-lying South London districts will not 
be appreciably worse drained than the higher levels of London.” 
Proceeding to compare with one another the two sites named, 
the medical staff unanimously thought that Stangate, for the 
proposed purpose, was superior to Bedlam, and for the following 
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“Our conclusion,” they say, “ would, of course, have been dif+ 
ferent if we had looked forward to the river’s continuing, as at 
present, polluted with all the refuse of this vast metropolis. But 
from the moment (now very soon to arrive) when new and distant 
outfalls shall have been provided for the refuse of London, the 
Thames, instead of being a nuisance to people who dwell beside 
it, will be a most important agent of pure ventilation; and 
proximity to the river—as to a vast open space which can never 
be built upon—will be a well-secured sanitary advantage of the 
very highest value. Attaching great importance to this con- 
sideration, we attach not less importance to the peculiarly com- 
manding position which the hospital at Stangate would occupy 
with reference to various very large and increasing streams of 
London traffic ; and we are of opinion that in these two respects 
the Stangate site is decidedly superior to Bedlam. Moreover, 
while we strongly support the claims which in our opinion the 
South London population has on the resources of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, we yet should regard it as an advantage, that if the 
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hospital were at Stangate, not exclusively the South London 
population, but likewise a considerable and very poor section of 
the North London population would be within easy reach of its 
benefits. 

“In this respect, and, indeed, in most others, the Stangate 
site is strikingly analogous to the very admirable old site of 
the hospital. The differences, such as they are—the frontage 
immediately to the river, the much ampler space for building, 
the adjacency to Westminster-bridge instead of the adjacency 
to London-bridge,—these, one and all, are, in our opinion, 
differences for the better—differences with which our future 
hospital may fulfil, even more thoroughly than our former 
hospital, the humane intentions of its founder. 

“The entire medical staff of the hospital, therefore, desires 
respectfully to submit to the General Court of Governors its 
unanimous and most earnest recommendation that, unless un- 
foreseen circumstances should render the object unattainable, 
the river-side site at Stangate be chosen for the reconstruction 
of St. Thomas's Hospital.” 

The recent outbreak of garotting was a somewhat rude shock 
to those pleasant dreams which the public have of late been 
accustomed to indulge in on the influence exercised upon crimi- 
nals by a so-called reformatory discipline. The little effect, 
also, which appeared to be produced upon petty offenders by 
imprisonment, judging by the records of the police courts, was 
far from satisfactory. The entire subject of convict and gaol 
discipline has been submitted to official investigation, and there 
seems to be little doubt that in our anxiety to reform criminals, 
actual punishment (in the common-sense signification of the 
term), as a deterrant and reformatory agency, would appear to 
have very generally fallen into disuse. In a memorandum 
attached to the Report of the Royal Commission on Convict 
Discipline, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn observes :— 

“In this country the amount of labour required from a con- 
vict under penal servitude is about one-half of what would be 
done by an ordinary day labourer; his diet is little, if at all, 
inferior to that of the ordinary labourer; he becomes entitled, 
on performance of the work required of him, to gratuities which 
by the time his term expires amount to a substantial sum; and, 
unless he misconducts himself, he obtains a remission of a fixed 
portion of the term of his sentence, varying from one-sixth on 
sentences of three years to one-third on sentences of fifteen 
years and upwards. .... Moderate labour, ample diet, sub- 
stantial gratuities, with the remission of a fixed portion of the 
sentence, are hardly calculated to produce on the mind of the 
criminal that salutary dread of the recurrence of the punishment 
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which may be the means of deterring him, and through his 
example others, from the commission of crime.” 

Speaking of the dietary of English convict prisons, the Go- 
vernor of the Prison at Edinburgh stated (who remarked, by the 
way, that he had only found two prisoners who appeared to dread 
coming back to penal servitude) :— 

“I know, not only from the statements of returned convicts 
and the published dietary tables, but from having personally 
examined the dietary in three of the principal convict prisons in. 
England, that it is not only much superior to that of the Scotch 
county prisons and poorhouses, but, what is of much greater and 
graver importance, it is far superior to that which the honest 
labouring man or mechanic having a family to support. can pos- 
sibly procure. The struggle for bread 1s the main struggle of life, 
and no punishment will ever appear very formidable to the poor 
where for comparatively light labour there is good and warm 
clothing, excellent lodging, and abundant food.” 

The Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
also shows in gaols and houses of correction a weakening of 
the penal element of punishment, and also too frequently an 
extravagancy of dietary. The Committee class industrial occu- 
pation under the head of light labour; and they conclude that 
—‘‘ whilst industrial occupation should in certain stages form a 
part of prison discipline, the more strictly penal element of that 
discipline is the chief means of exercising a deterrent influence, 
and therefore ought not to be weakened, as it has been in some 
gaols, still less to be entirely withdrawn.” 

It would appear, indeed, to be evident that in our attempts to 
escape from the older barbaric and brutalizing system of penal 
discipline, we have run into the opposite extreme, and that the 
punishment allotted in gaols to criminals is too little painful or 
irksome to exercise an eminently deterring influence. The 
Select Committee advise a systematic adoption of the old forms 
of hard labour again—the tread-wheel, the crank, and the shot- 
drill—under definite regulations, to be made common to all 
prisons. They would apply to ali offenders undergoing a short 
sentence, or are working out the earlier stages of their imprison- 
ment, unless the prisoner is exempted by medical authority on 
account of ill health. The industrial occupation they would 
restrict to the later periods of imprisonment of those criminals 
who are not confined for short terms. “On all grounds,” they 
say, “it ought to follow upon the hard labour of the tread- 
wheel or crank, and ought not to be accepted as an equivalent 
for them.” 

- But, in considering the question of hard labour, the Com- 
mittee lay down (1), that the health of the prisoner must be 
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sustained under the discipline imposed; (2) that the labour 
should be administered in the most economical form possible; 
and.(3) that due punishment should. be inflicted. 

In reference to these propositions, Dr. Edward Smith sub- 
mitted to the Committee certain opinions on the dietary of 
prisoners, which bid fair to make the solution of this question 
the clue to the establishment of a system of penal discipline on 
sound scientific principles. 

‘“Tt would seem to me,” he said, in his evidence before the 
Committee, “ that the right course of proceeding would be this, 
to determine the amount of food which is necessary to maintain 
a person in fair health in the open air, and to endeavour so to 
arrange that it shall also maintain the prisoner in health in a 
state of confinement. The difference of the two conditions is 
mainly, or perhaps entirely this, that in confinement you have 
less vital action in the body, less digestion of food, and less assi- 
milation of food or conversion of food into the tissues of the 
body. ‘The aim, therefore, should be so to arrange the prison 
discipline that there shall be an increase of this assimila- 
tion over the present amount with inaction as shall enable 
the cheap food which is sufficient for the support of an agricul- 
tural labourer to keep the prisoner in health. If that be not 
done, it will be necessary, as we do at present, to give more 
nitrogen. With the deficient assimilation existing im confine- 
ment, you must increase the meat or the milk—the nitrogenous 
foods—in order to increase the vital action of the body; but if 
you adopt the other course, that of giving them exercise and 
fresh air, such as a labourer would have, you do not need to 
give a proportionate increase of nitrogen; you therefore assimi- 
late the conditions of a prisoner much more to those of an ordi- 
nary labourer, and you will not give them a dietary beyond that 
of any ordinary labourer, either im quantity or in quality.” 

From prisons and prisoners to the law-courts is a natural step. 
The judicial proceedings of the quarter record several cases of 
murder, or attempted murder, by lunatics. We briefly quote 
the more remarkable examples :— 

A woman, aged 36 years, the mother of five children, drowned 
two of her children and herself. The family were in great desti- 
tution, and the husband infirm. She had several times threat- 
ened to drown herself, and on one occasion told her husband 
that he could support two children, but not five, and that she 
should destroy herself and the three young ones, of whom she 
was devotedly fond. 

A formidable attack was made by a lunatic with a knife upon 
two passengers in an express train from Liverpool to London. 
A life-and-death struggle was maintained over a distance of 
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forty miles. The lunatic acted under the delusion that his 
companions were thieves, planning to rob him. 

A man was tried before Mr. Justice Willes, at Dorchester, on 
the 25th July, for the murder of his son. The evidence of in- 
sanity at the time of the act was complete, and the prisoner 
was acquitted on that ground. 

A female was tried before Mr. Justice Willes at Exeter, on 
the 28th July, for the murder of her infant. The prisoner was 
a married woman, and had four children. The brother of the 
prisoner testified as follows :— 


I went into the prisoner’s room before six o’clock that morning. 
The husband was in bed asleep. I saw the baby on the rug. I 
looked at it, and saw that its throat was cut. My sister was not 
there. I went to the door, and saw my sister coming upstairs with 
a pitcher of water. I said, “Oh, Elizabeth, what have you done to 
the baby ?”? She looked at me very innocently, and said, “I have 
eut its throat.” She went into the room and sat down on a chair, 
and seemed like some one lost. I said, “Oh, Elizabeth, what did 
you do this for?” She said, “I don’t know.” I said, “ What did» 
you do it with?”? She said, “A razor;’’ and she reached it from the 
table. She said she had been working hard all night, and thought 
she should kill all in the house. I then went for a surgeon. When 
I came back the child was just dying. ‘The prisoner said, “The 
Lord had forsaken me, and the Devil had gained the mastery over 
me. Oh, why did he order me to wean the child? I tried to do it 
two or three times. I got out of bed in the night, and first I thought 
I would do it, and then I thought I would not do it; but some one 
said ‘She must do it.’ I thought I was going to die, and that the 
child had better die first.”” I remained, and she told me to put every- 
thing out of her reach, for fear she might kill some one else. Some 
time before this she said she thought she and her husband were 
going to die, and that the children would come to the workhouse.— 
Acquitted on the ground of insanity. 


A silk-weaver, living in Bethnal-green, murdered his wife 
while in a state of lunacy, and then committed suicide. 
A married woman attempted to murder her eldest daughter, 
aged ten years, by cutting her throat, and then hung herself. 

These cases do not, unfortunately, exhaust the catalogue. 
It might be thought that the frequent recurrence of horrible 
murders, in which the question of lunacy is raised, would have 
induced our legal authorities so far to modify the course of pro- 
cedure in those instances where a doubt rests upon the sanity 
of the accused, as to permit the question to be dealt with as a 
simple matter of “ fact,” as the Lord-Chancellor would have it 
dealt with. It seems, however, that we are still to submit to 
the occasional exhibition of the hideous farce of a probable 
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lunatic being sentenced to death, because a form of procedure, 
which the judge is competent to set aside, is maintained, under 
circumstances where its exercise is fatal to justice. Or we are 
still to suffer from time to time painful fears that a lunatic may 
have been consigned to the gallows because no provision is 
made for the careful determination of the mental state of a 
prisoner, upon whose competency doubt rests, and whose friends 
have not the means to obtain the evidence requisite to solve the 
question. We long ago suggested that it would be well in such 
cases for the judge to adjourn the case, rather than permit it to 
be decided upon hurried observation. The prisoner suffers 
nothing by the adjournment (since, if acquitted on the ground 
of insanity, he is not entitled to be set at liberty), and justice 
would be a gainer by it. 

The following case, tried at Maidstone before Mr. Baron 
Channell, on the 15th July, is another illustration of the neces- 
sity of a change such as that we have advocated. 


Alfred Holden, a soldier of the Royal Artillery, was indicted for 
the wilful murder of his infant son at Brompton, in this county. 

There was no doubt whatever as to the prisoner’s commission of 
the dreadful act. ‘The prisoner was married, and had only this 
child, an infant about eleven months old. He had been employed as 
cook in the sergeants’ mess at Brompton, and on the last day of 
March last had been discharged from this employment, or resigned 
it, in consequence of a few words with one of the sergeants, and on 
the day in question (Wednesday, the rst of April), was to go to his 
regular duty. About seven o’clock on the morning of the 1st of 
April last a female neighbour, being sent for, went into the prisoner’s 
toom, where he and his wife were, and on the bed saw the body of 
the infant weltering in its blood. She said to him, “ Holden, why 
did youdo it?’ And he said, “I did it; I want to be hung. [ 
want to leave no burden on my wife; she can do for herself.” The 
child’s body was then quite warm. The witness’s husband soon 
afterwards said to the prisoner, “Is it a fact that you are guilty of 
this deed ?” The prisoner took him by the two hands, and said, 
“Yes, lam. I’ve done it, and I will hang, and leave no burden on 
her.’ Under the bed was a knife, which the wife pointed out to 
the witness. The prisoner appeared to be sober at the time, and 
seemed to know what he was saying, but he had been drinking 
the day before. He on the same morning, and very near the same 
time, said to another witness, “It is out of no spite to my wife; 
it is all through a sergeant of ours. He has tormented me for many 
months, and tried to injure me all he could and to get me out of my 
place, and, more than that, he has spoken wicked things against my 
wife, and I could not stand it.” The witness said to him, “ Why, 
then, did you not leave the place?” And he said, “ If I had done so 
she could not support the child, so I thought I had better take the 
child’s life than another’s, as he had no soul to save.” The corporal 
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who arrested him, and to whom he said, “I did it,” asked him his 
reason for doing it, to which he replied, that he wanted to get rid of 
the world. The corporal said if that was what he wanted, why did 
he not make away with himself? He replied that, “if he had done 
so he should leave his child a burden on his wife, whereas if he 
murdered the child he should then be hung, and his wife would only 
have herself to keep.’ On his way to the station, he made a ram- 
bling statement that he had been very much grieved by a sergeant 
belonging to the mess, and that it was this which caused him to 
commit the deed. To a policeman who took him into custody, he 
said he had killed the child, and that it was through a sergeant who 
had tried, he said, to do him all the harm he could. To the police 
superintendent, when in custody, he was stated to have said, “ This 
is a case of spite. I did this through a sergeant of ours. - I have 
been engaged in the mess, and he has been down upon me for some 
time, and it was through him I did it. I was discharged from the 
mess yesterday, but he did not discharge me. I discharged myself.” 
Before the magistrates he did not deny the fact that he had com- 
mitted the dreadful act. 

Mr. Barrow and Mr. Marsham conducted the case as counsel for 
prosecution. 

No one appeared as counsel for the prisoner. 

On being arraigned he pleaded “ Guilty.” 

Mr. Avory, the Clerk of Arraigns, explained the matter to him, 
but he persisted in his plea. 

The learned Judge then explained the nature of the charge, and 
assured him that his confession would make no difference in his 
punishment. 

He still, however, with every appearance of intelligence, persisted 
in his plea of “ Guilty.” 

The plea was thereupon recorded, and the prisoner was removed 
from the bar. 

The learned Judge in the meantime made certain inquiries as to 
the prisoner’s state of mind, and soon afterwards directed him to be 
replaced at the bar, and he was called upon in the usual way to say 
if he had anything to urge why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon him. 

The prisoner, in a tone of perfect intelligence, but indifference, said 
Nothing.” 

The learned Judge then put on the black cap and proceeded to pass 
sentence as follows :—‘ You have been committed on your own con- 
fession of wilful murder. The crime of murder is one of the greatest 
known to the law, and in your case the person you murdered was 
your own child—an infant of less than a year in age. I am willing 
to believe that you were not influenced by those feelings of malice 
and revenge which sometimes instigate persons who commit the 
crime of murder. The excuse you have made for yourself, as I un- 
derstand the depositions, is that you had so misconducted yourself as 
cook of a regimental mess that you found yourself obliged to leave 
the neighbourhood, and that you destroyed your own child that it 
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might not be a burden on your wife. I cannot allow that excuse 
to interfere with the sentence I am called upon to pronounce. You 
have pleaded ‘ Guilty,’ after being repeatedly advised, and learnt that 
it would make no difference in your sentence or in the punishment 
you had to undergo. I have felt it my duty to make every inquiry 
I could as to what had been observed of your conduct while in custody, 
but I have ascertained nothing which can lead me to believe that 
you were not responsible for your actions, or that you were not so 
at the time you committed the offence. Under these circumstances 
my duty is to pass upon you the sentence of the law. There my 
duty ends.” (The learned judge then passed sentence of death in 
the usual form.) 

The prisoner listened without apparent emotion, and retired from 
the bar. . 

Is a gossip during the sitting of the Court (for the inquiries 
which the Judge would then have the opportunity of making 
cannot well be dignified with a higher designation) to be consi- 
dered as a fitting or likely means of determining a question 
which involves the issue of life or death? Is it conducive 
to confidence in the administration of justice, in these sad 
cases, that the incoherent statements of an undefended prisoner, 
who persisted in pleading “ Guilty,” and which statements gave 
rise in the Judge’s mind to a suspicion of mental imcompetency, 
should be referred to as if they were rational attempts of a man 
seeking to palliate his admitted offence, and deprecate the ex- 
treme rigour of the law? Finally, is it seemly that the Bench 
should pass the extreme sentence of the law under circumstances 
which must necessarily lead to an immediate and specific in- 
quiry as to the propriety of the sentence being carried into 
execution ? 


LITERARY RETROSPECT. 


By the Public Health Act of 1858, the sanitary powers previously 
exercised by the General Board of Health were transferred to the 
Privy Council. The ordinary duties thus imposed upon the Privy 
Council (as contradistinguished from the responsibilities which rest 
upon it in times of formidable epidemics) were the regulation of public 
vaccination, and the investigation, as might be needed, of matters con- 
cerning the public health in any place or places, and into the observ- 
ance of the regulations and directions issued by them under the Act. 
It was provided also that the medical officer of the Privy Council— 
to which post Mr. Simon, the medical officer of the General Board 
of Health, was appointed on the dissolution of the Board—should 
make an annual report to the Council of the proceedings which had 
been taken under the Act during the previous twelve months; and 
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that from time to time he should report also on subjects touching the 
public health, or on such matters as might be referred to him. 

The fifth of the annual reports which the Act thus enjoins to be 
made has recently been published. It is a document of unusual im- 
portance, whether it be regarded in relation to the subjects with which 
it is specially occupied, or in reference to previous reports and ultimate 
results which are likely to be obtained by the system of procedure 
adopted by the department. The Report is occupied with a further 
account of the inquiry instituted four years ago by the Privy Council 
into the state of public vaccination, and which has now extended over 
half the kingdom. It contains also certain investigations into indus- 
trial diseases—to wit, an inquiry, conducted by Dr. Guy, on the occu- 
pations which have to do with arsenical green; and an inquiry, by 
Dr. Bristowe, on the occupations which have to do with phosphorus. 
In addition, the Report contains a detailed account, of great value, of 
an investigation, by Professor Gamgee, into the diseases of live-stock, 
in their relation to the public supplies of meat and milk. Further, 
there are reports of inquiries, by Dr. Buchanan, into the health of the 
distressed operatives in Lancashire, and on the health of the girls in 
the sewing-schools at Preston; also, by Dr. Ed. Smith, on the 
nourishment of the distressed cotton-workers. Some of these investi- 
gations had been made public before the publication of Mr. Simon’s 
report, and all possess peculiar value. 

Comparing this report with previous reports, it is apparent that 
while the medical department of the Privy Council ably provides for 
the practical needs of the moment, under the guidance of Mr. Simon, a ° 
mass of evidence is being collected calculated to form a solid foundation 
for an accurate and continuous knowledge of the sanitary condition 
of the population throughout the entire kingdom, and in its different 
districts: If this surmise be correct, we may hope that the time is 
not far distant when that great desideratum will be supplied—autho- 
ritative reports, at stated intervals, on the condition of public health 
in every portion of the country. 

Are there malarious poisons? ‘This question Dr. Herbert Barker 
has attempted to solve in an Essay* to which the Fothergillian 
prize of the Medical Society of London was awarded. The work is 
of great interest. It contains much ingenious research and experi- 
ment, and not the least of its merits 1s its suggestiveness. 

A welcome addition to our library shelves is Dr. Abbotts Smith’sf 
Treatise on Human Entozoa. It is a good practical treatise, well 
adapted for the busy practitioner, and we commend it to our readers. 





* On Malaria and Miasmata, and their Influence in the Production of Typhus 
and Typhoid Fevers, Cholera, and the Exanthemata. By T, Herbert Barker, M.D. 
Lond. 8vo. pp. 251. 1862. 

+ On Human Entozoa, comprising the different Species of Worms found in the 
Intestines and other Parts of the Human Body, and the Pathology and Treatment 
of the various A ffections produced by their presence. To which is added a Glossary 
of the principal Terms employed. By Wm. Abbotts Smith, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Senior Assistant-Physician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital, &c. 8vo, Lond. 
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Dr. Waters is very honourably known as the author of an Essay on 
the Anatomy of the Human Lung, to which the Medical Society 
of London awarded the Fothergillian gold medal. His ana- 
tomical investigations have naturally led him to a consideration of 
the pathological condition of the pulmonary tissue. In a treatise of 
great merit, he examines the nature, pathology, and treatment of 
emphysema of the lungs.* Dr. Waters maintains that “the dis- 
ease in its severer forms is of a constitutional nature ;Sthat one of its 
most important features, and perhaps the primary step in it, isa mal- 
nutrition of the pulmonary tissue, causing its degeneration, and 
giving rise to all the structural changes he has previously described.” 
The main principles of treatment would, therefore, be such as guide 
us in the treatment of diseases attended with degeneration, as, for 
example, Bright’s disease and fatty degeneration of the heart. 
Dr. Waters gives the following summary of the cireymstances which 
induce him to believethat emphysema is the result of some degenerative 
process :—“(1.) The higher degree of development which the disease 
often reaches, without any previous history of violent or long-standing 
cough, either in connexion with bronchitis, hooping-cough, or any 
similar affection. (2.) The frequency with which the disease attacks 
the whole of both lungs, and the uniformly equal character of the 
morbid changes often observed throughout all parts of the lungs. 
(3). The hereditary nature of the disease, as shown by the observa- 
tions I have alluded to. (4). The manner in which the disease is in- 
fluenced by certain remedial measures which are known to act bene- 
ficially on other diseases attended with degeneration of tissue.” The 
detailed account of the treatment which Dr. Waters advocates in the 
disease is comprehensive and excellent. 

In 1853 Dr. Fisher, of Boston (U.8.), published a memoir on 
a cephalic bellows sound, and averred that “ auscultation may be as 
useful in the symptomatology of affections of the brain as in those 
of the chest, and may furnish a pathognomonic sign of these diseases.” 
He stated that he had detected an abnormal bruit as one of the 
symptoms of chronic hydrocephalus, cerebral congestion, either 
simple or resulting from disordered dentition or hooping cough, 
acute inflammation of the encephalon or its membranes, abscess of 
the brain and induration of that organ. Subsequently Dr. Whitney, 
a colleague of Dr. Fisher, stated that the symptomatological value 
of the cephalic souffle was even greater than Dr. Fisher’s researches 
had shown. He had found it diagnostic of scirrhous transformation 
of the cerebellum and mechanical compression of the brain, in addi- 
tion to the maladies named by Dr. Fisher. He stated, moreover, 
that he had detected a cerebral egophony in hydrocephalus, a bruit 
similar to the catarrhal fremitus in aneurism of the arteries at the 
base of the brain, and finally he points to the existence of a cephalic 
soufie in anemia of the brain and also in chlorosis. 


* Researches on the Nature, Pathology, and Treatment of Emphysema of the 
Lungs, and its Relations with other Diseases of the Chest. By A. T, H. Waters, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. 8vo. London. pp. 114. 1862. 
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The observations of Dr, Fisher and Dr. Whitney did not at- 
tract much attention in Europe, Although apparently founded 
on a large number of facts, they did not inspire confidence. 
Recently, however, M. Henri Roger has subjected the whole ques- 
tion of a cephalic souffle and its semeiological value to a systematic 
research, and a translation of his highly interesting memoir on aus- 
cultation of the head has been published by Dr. Meadows.* M. 
Roger’s researches, while furnishing no confirmation of the extrava- 
gant value attached to cerebral auscultation by the two American 
physicians, nevertheless lead to certain positive results of conside- 
rable value. The conclusions to which he has been led by his inves- 
tigations are thus summed up :— 

“1, The existence of a cephalic souffle in the chloro-anzmia of very 
young subjects. In this it is of very frequent occurrence, while it is 
quite exceptional in affections of the brain. 2. The nature of this 
soufjie, which is always a sound connected with an alteration of the 
blood, an inorganic not an organic sound. 3. The frequency of 
chloro-anemia during the first year of life, and at the epoch of denti- 
tion. 4. The frequency of anemia in pertussis, equally misunderstood. 
5. The possibility of the early recognition of the changed condition - 
of the blood by means of auscultation of the cranium. This enables 
1t to be promptly met, which is of importance in very early life, when 
every cause of enfeeblement of the economy may lead to (especially 
where there is predisposition) general tuberculosis. 6. The frequency, 
if not constancy, of the cephalic souffle, as well as carotidean sounds, 
in rickets, 7. The demonstration, by this souffle and its characters, 
of the nature of rickets, which should not be regarded as a disease 
limited to the osseous system, but as a change in the condition of the 
blood, as a disease implicating the whole economy. 8. The demon- 
stration, by means of exact figures, of the epoch when the fontanelles 
commence closing (at ten months in a fourth of the subjects), and of 
that at which such closure should be complete (between two and 
three years in almost all the cases); this fact is not without its 
pathological and juridical importance. On the one hand a delay in 
the closure indicates a retardation of the general ossification, and 
announces the imminence of rickets, or the commencement of hydro- 
cephalus; and, on the other hand, a premature closure of the sutures 
and fontanelles indicates the possibility of a microcephalon with con- 
secutive idiotcy. The determination of the condition of the fontanelles 
at a given period of early infancy may aid the medical jurist in 
approximatively determining the adult age of a young subject, or in 
resolving a question of identity.” 

The Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh 
seems to have the rare and happy faculty of instilling into his students 





* Clinical Researches on Auscultation of the Head. By M. Henri Roger, 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Medicine, Physician to the Hospital for 
Children. ‘Translated from the French by Altred Meadows, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
formerly Assist.-Physician for Diseases of Women and Children at King’s College 
Hospital. London, Svo. pp. 47. 1863. 
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much of that love of research, that impartial enthusiasm and philosophic 
spirit, which have imparted such high value to his own writings, and 
have built up the lofty reputation which he now enjoys. ‘To say no- 
thing of the distinction which many of his former pupils have attained 
in those departments of science with which the name of Christison is 
so indissolubly connected, we need only refer at present, in support 
of our statement, to two admirable monographs, which may almost 
be said to have emanated from his class-room—the treatise of Pro- 
fessor Fleming on the Aconitum Napellus, which at once assumed a 
proud place in medical literature, and is still regarded as a model 
for imitation in such investigations, and a paper on the Physostigma 
Venenosum, or Calabar Bean, by Dr. Thomas R. Fraser,* which is at 
present before us. Both these papers were presented as theses at the 
period of graduation, and. both were awarded a gold medal by the 
Senatus Academicus. The latter has just been reprinted from a con- 
temporary, and contains matter of great interest and importance. 
We recommend it to the attention of those of the profession who are 
not already familiar with Dr. Fraser’s researches. To Dr. Fraser 
undoubtedly belongs the credit, not merely of having instituted a 
series of most curious and accurate experiments, but of having arrived 
at results of great practical utility. The action of this agent upon 
the iris, which will always be associated with Dr. Fraser’s name, is 
of itself a discovery of the greatest consequence, while its influence 
upon other portions of the animal economy appears to indicate that 
it will yet be beneficially employed in various diseases. 

The publication of a third edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. 
Jabez Hogg’s Manual of Ophthalmoscopic Surgery is the most satis- 
factory testimony to the merits of the work, and the estimation in 
which it is held.+ 

Mr. J. B. Curgeneven has published Jenner’s account of the origin 
of the Vaccine Inoculation,{ from an original copy in his possession. 
Let our readers hasten to secure this most brief but most instructive 
history. ‘The republication is exceedingly well-timed. . 

It is refreshing at a time when lunacy has become the cat’s-paw, 
so to speak, of the “sensation”? writers of the present day—writers 
who find in the sad malady, as popularly understood and commonly 
misconceived, a ready resource for the exercise of their extravagant 
vagaries—to meet with a novelist who has the boldness to study the 
disease from nature, and the power of adapting it totheusesof legitimate 
fiction, without distorting the truth or pandering to popular preju- 
dices. Shirley Hall Asylum§ professes to be the memoirs of a mono- 


* On the Character, Actions, and Therapeutic Uses of the Ordeal Bean of 
Calabar. By Thomas R. Fraser, M.D. Edinburgh. 1863. 8vo, pp. 44. 

+ A Manual of Ophthalmoscopic Surgery ; being a Practical Treatise on the Use 
of the Ophthalmoscope in Diseases of the Hye. By Jabez Hogg. 3rd edit. revised 
and enlarged. 8vo, Lond. pp. 296. 1863. 

t On the Origin of the Vaccine Inoculation. By Kdward Jenner, M.D., F.R.S. 
London. 4to. pp. 8. (Elfick, 22, Leinster-terrace, W.) 1863. 

§ Shirley Hall Asylum; or, the Memoirs of a Monomaniac. Lond. Sm. 8vo, 
pp. 393. 1863. 
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maniac, and to describe the mode of life, as well as to recount the 
histories of some of the inmates of a private asylum, The work is 
written with a Defoe-like graphicness, which is as attractive as it is 
novel in these days of spasmodic literature. 

Dr. 8. Haughton, F.R.S., propounds, with a brevity probably 
unique in recondite physiological literature, the Outlines of a New 
Theory of Muscular Action.* 

To America belongs the unhappy honour of having published the 
first text-book on military hygiene in the English language. There 
has recently issued from the Philadelphia press an able work on this 
subject, by Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, Surgeon-General U.S, Army. 
The interest of this work is not circumscribed by its special applica- 
tion, and we recommend it to the attention of all practitioners.t 

An able essay on Drink Craving, by Dr. Robert Bird, of the 
Bengal Medical Establishment, is an interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of the subject, and is of special value in connexion with 
the hygiene of the Indian army—a question now largely occupying 
the public attention. . 

There are also lying on our table a continuation of Mr. Lockhart 
Clarke’s invaluable Researches on the Microscopic Anatomy of the | 
Nervous Centres, reprinted from the Philosophical Transactions ; 
and an investigation made by him into the Condition of the Ner- 
vous Centres in a Case of Wasting Palsy, reprinted from the Archives 
of Medicine. Mr. Clarke’s researches into the intimate pathology of 
the nervous centres are opening out an entirely new and most fruit- 
ful field of knowledge. We would note also reprints of the following 
papers:—“ On the Convulsive Diseases of Infants,” by Dr. Ballard ; 
**'The Connexion between Tuberculosis and Insanity,” by Dr. Clouston; 
also, several papers on Cancer of the Female Sexual Organs, Cases in 
Obstetric Medicine, and of Uterine Affections, by Dr. Tanner. Finally, 
we would direct attention to a singularly interesting paper on 
“ Various Superstitions in the North-west Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, especially in Relation to Lunacy,” by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, 
Deputy Commissioner of Lunacy in Scotland, reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. 


* Outlines of a New Theory of Muscular Action. A Thesis read for the Degree 
of M.D. before the University of Dublin, Dec. 17, 1862. By the Rev. Samuel 
Haughton, M.D., F.R.S. Sm. 8vo. Lond. 1863. 

+ A Treatise on Hygiéne, with special reference to the Military Service. By 
Wm. B, Hammond, M.D. Sq. 8vo, pp. 604. Philadelphia, 1863. 
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FOREIGN MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Ovr Retrospect of current Foreign Medico-Psychological Literature 
embraces the following subjects :— 


1. A Synoptical View of Recent Works on Epilepsy, and of 
J. Fairet’s Physiological Theory. 

2. Observations on the Mental Diseases of Criminals. 

3. Suicide in the United States. 


1.—Synoptical View of Recent Works on Epilepsy, and of J. 
Falret’s Physiological Theory—By Prof. Albers, of Bonn. 


THE important works published recently regarding epilepsy are to 
be looked upon as the continuation of the investigations commenced 
by Marshall Hall, who first placed its seat in the medulla oblongata. 
This view seems to derive additional support from the experiments 
of Brown-Séquard, but in the study of this disease many well-ascer- 
tained facts of idiopathic cerebral epilepsy have been lost sight of, as 
well as those cases where the post mortems exhibited nothing ex- 
planatory of the epileptic condition but the degeneration of the 
brain and its tissues. Dr. Albers briefly gives an account of an 
epileptic attack, according to Marshall Hall, and, calling in question 
his view, points out the value of fixing decidedly its first symptoms. 
Is it, he asks, the cry, the paleness of the countenance, the loss of 
consciousness, the twitchings of the muscles of the face, or do all 
these occur at the same time? All authors, however, it is to be 
remarked, recognise the importance of loss of consciousness, which 
cannot be attributed to congestion of the brain, dependent upon ~ 
spasm of the muscles of respiration; and, in fact, noone who has ob- 
served those cases of commencing epilepsy in which temporary giddi- 
ness and logs of consciousness occur, and in which the patient con- 
tinues the interrupted step on recovering himself, can agree with 
Marshall Hall. We must, therefore, recognise in the loss of con- 
sciousness the far more essential and primary symptom of epilepsy, 
and seek another cause for it. Now this Claude Bernard thinks con- 
sequent on the want of blood in the brain and the effect of the venous 
stasis, which is principally injurious through the carbonization of the 
blood. Most writers, indeed, have adopted this view, but they differ 
in regard to the transition into, and the cause of, the symptoms 
during the second period. ‘Thus, on the one hand, Schroeder Van 
der Kolk maintains there is cerebral congestion ; whilst Radcliffe, 
Kussmaul and Tenner hold that anzmia of the brain is the cause of 
the convulsions. Dr. Radcliffe’s view, however, is in direct contra- 
diction to that of other observers; as, in place of holding that the 
muscle in a state of rest is relaxed, and the contraction consequent 
upon the irritating action of the nerve, he believes that the condition of 
the muscle left to itself is that of contraction, and that the nerve has 
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no other action than to determine its relaxation, and that thus during 
the epileptic attack the medulla oblongata, instead of an over-excite- 
ment of its activity, has its energy diminished, and leaving the muscles 
in their natural state of contraction, is thus the cause of tonic or 
clonic spasms.* In other respects, however, Dr. Radcliffe adopts 
nearly the same explanation of the symptoms as other writers. In 
the first period, he assumes a want of blood in the brain, and, con- 
sequently, an excitement of its faculties from the deficiency of arterial 
blood ; in the second, the activity depends upon venous congestion, 
and thus the only cause of all the symptoms of epilepsy is dependent 
upon the excited state of the cerebral functions, and the want of 
arterial blood, the natural brain irritant. 

But all these opinions, however different, are supported by the 


* Professor Albers quite mistakes Dr. Radcliffe’s view of muscular 
action. Dr. Radcliffe holds that living muscle has an electromotive 
power, and that the electricity produced in the living muscle, when 
the muscle is left to itself, produces the state of muscular relaxation 
by keeping the molecules of the muscle in the state of mutual re- 
pulsion. He holds, also, that the muscular electricity is suspended 
when the muscle contracts, permanently in rigor mortis, temporarily in 
temporary forms of muscular contraction, and that this suspension of 
muscular electricity produces muscular contraction by allowing the 
attractive force which is inherent in the physical constitution of the 
muscular molecules to come into play. What Dr. Radcliffe holds is, 
not that the condition of diving muscles when left to itself is that of 
contraction, as Dr. Albers supposes, but that this state of contraction 
is only possible when the life of the muscle is either suspended or 
extinguished—suspended in ordinary contraction, extinguished in 
rigor mortis. He does not confound life and electricity, but he shows 
that the vitality of the muscle and the electricity of the muscle are 
obedient to one and the same law; that the two ascend and descend 
in the strictest manner, part passu. Dr. Radcliffe also holds that living 
nerve, like living muscle, has an inherent power of producing elec- 
tricity, that this electricity, which is present during a state of inaction 
and absent during a state of action, may help the electricity of the 
muscle to preserve the state of muscular relaxation, and that the way 
in which the nerves bring about contraction is by discharging the elec- 
tricity of the contracting muscle—a way which Dr. Radcliffe makes 
intelligible enough, but of which the limits of this footnote do not 
permit us to speak. Nor do these limits permit us to explain how 
Dr. Albers errs with respect to the statement of Dr. Radcliffe’s 
pathological conclusions. We recommend to Dr. Albers’ notice, as 
the most recent and satisfactory statement of Dr. Radcliffe’s very 
important investigations, the lectures recently delivered by Dr. 
Radcliffe before the Royal College of Physicians in London, and 
published subsequently in the Lancet, for we gather from what is 
said in this article that there are many points in which Dr. Albers 
will sympathize with Dr. Radcliffe when they are more fully placed 
en rapport.—Ep. 
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same proofs, whether these are drawn from human physiology, expe- 
riments upon animals, chemical, pathological, or microscopical obser- 
_ vations, and all these different ways of looking at the subject depend 
upon the new discovery which has placed the seat of epilepsy in the 
medulla oblongata. Observers, whilst approximating the clonic spasms 
of epilepsy and of other convulsive diseases, have determined that 
the organs which are the central points of physiological acts are also 
the cause of pathological acts. Indeed, pursuing this analogy still 
further, they do not regard the morbid irritability of the medulla 
oblongata as the primary cause of the morbid actions, but recognise 
that every reflex act includes two conditions: the impression a sensi- 
tive nerve receives, and its transmission to a motor nerve; and 
that to excite the sensibility of the medulla oblongata, and set it 
in action, it must receive an impression from a remote part of the 
nervous system, which, if they cannot discover in some of the nerves 
of the limbs or bowels, they seek in the brain. 

These views are supported by experiments on the nervous and circu- 
latory system, tothe first of which belong those of Brown-Séquard, who 
concludes from them “that to produce spasmodic attacks in animais 
whose spinal cord is injured, we must irritate the terminations of the 
cutaneous nerves in the face, and not the larger branches. Itis, besides, 
a most remarkable fact, that these convulsive attacks once produced 
may last for years, and occur spontaneously several times in a day,— 
every two days, every week, or every month, in the same way as we 
observe the return of the epileptic attack. ‘The injured animals are 
thus in the same condition as individuals who have become epileptic 
in consequence of injury of the limbs, trunk, or head.” 

The experiments on the circulatory system were partly made before 
the seat of epilepsy was placed in the medulla oblongata, and were 
conducted by Sir Astley Cooper and Kussmaul and Tenner. The 
first of these investigators observed, that if both the vertebral 
arteries were compressed, after tying the carotids, convulsions took 
place, but disappeared when the pressure upon the arteries was 
diminished, from which he concluded, that want of blood in the 
brain is an actual cause of convulsions. Kussmaul and Tenner 
arrived at the same conclusions, supporting themselves principally 
upon the convulsions occurring in criminals during bleeding and 
after the opening of both carotids. . 

In addition to these experiments, different writers* upon this 
subject support their views by numerous cases of epilepsy, in which 
a direct source of irritation is found at the periphery, and in which 
there was observed at the commencement of the fit an aura epilep- 
tica aut sensoria aut motoria, and not content with quoting true 
cases of peripheral epilepsy, they endeavour to find in much more 
doubtful instances the source of irritation in every organ of the 
abdomen and in every part of the body. Until the last three years 
writers confined themselves to these three kinds of proofs, when Van 
der Kolk sought to establish his views by the microscopical anatomy 
of the medulla oblongata, and from his investigations he concluded 
that the vessels of the nervus hypoglossus, corpus olivare, and the 
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raphe of the nervus vagus are certainly dilated in comparison to those 
of the healthy spinal cord. He also believes that so long as the 
morbid change in the medulla oblongata consists of a simple hyper- 
emia, which is rather the effect than cause of epilepsy, that the ~ 
disease is curable. But as every attack of epilepsy increases the 
hyperemia, so every new attack diminishes the prospect of cure. 
By degrees also albuminous deposits form round the dilated capillary 
vessels, and the pathological dilatation—the consequence of the pri- 
mitive hyperemia—passes at last into fatty degeneration, or becomes 
indurated, and the disease is incurable. 

But the question arises, is there no primary epilepsy of the brain ? 
no cases in which a purely cerebral disease existed primarily and 
caused the functional disturbances of the medulla oblongata, which 
gave the disease in its paroxysms the form of epilepsy? This Dr. 
Albers does not hesitate to say there is, and quotes seven cases, 
four of which occurred in his own practice. From these he concludes 
that, as the epileptic attack began with loss of consciousness, we 
cannot do otherwise than assume that the disturbance originated in 
the brain, and that the disease was associated secondarily with disease 
of the medulla oblongata. 

In the views of the writers previously quoted, however much they 
may agree in regard to the commencement of the attack, they differ 
in the explanation of the symptoms in the second and third stages. 
Brown-Séquard attributed these to the irritating effect of the carbonic 
acid in the venous blood acting upon the base of the brain. Van 
der Kolk from the increased influx of arterial blood stimulating the 
medulla oblongata. Dr. Radcliffe, and Kussmaul and Tenner, on 
the contrary, hold there is a want of blood in the second period as in 
the first ; and Radcliffe endeavours to prove that the function of the 
medulla oblongata is impeded at the time there is a defect of arterial 
blood in the brain, and that the muscular system, deprived of the 
influence of the nervous system, manifests its activity im spasmodic 
motions. Kussmaul and Tenner, on the contrary, take the view that 
anemia of the brain awakens the reflex action of the medulla oblon- 
gata, and induces a modification of its nourishment. 

But these numerous differences must lead us to reflect before we 
adopt the opinions of those who explain the phenomena of the epileptic 
attack by the reflex action of the medulla oblongata, and especially 
so when we see how their views differ when they treat of the condi- 
tions under which this excitability arises, and when we inquire into 
the accidental causes necessary to transform these obscure conditions 
into the perfect disease. Hach observer, in fact, lays too much 
weight upon the two elements peculiar to the reflex power of the 
medulla oblongata—the capability of receiving impressions and re- 
flecting them upon the muscles— probably injured separately during 
the epileptic attack. Besides, there are other elements requiring ex- 
planation ; the point of origin of the impression setting this excited 
reflex action into activity, and the modification of the circulation or 
of the nourishment which makes the medulla oblongata more or less 
capable of transferrmg the impressions received under the form of 
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convulsions to the muscular system. Now all the authors quoted 
believe that the point of excitation of the epileptic attack may 
proceed from the periphery—the ganglia of the sympathetic— 
the spinal cord—the brain itself—or from moral causes in which 
mental premonitory symptoms precede the attack — indicating 
clearly a participation of the cerebrum. But what is now the 
proportion of these different causes, and is the mode of origin 
peripheral or central, and what is the nature and origin of the 
change in the medulla oblongata? According to Van der Kolk, 
the over-excitement of the medulla oblongata may arise from the 
influence of a part of a nerve, sometimes in the periphery and some- 
times in the brain, and from this arises, in every epileptic attack, 
a marked arterial congestion in the part, which, repeated at every 
paroxysm, ends in permanent dilatation of the vessels; on this 
follows albuminous exudations through the walls of the capillaries, 
which either become hard, soften, or undergo fatty degeneration. These, 
however, are not to be looked upon as the causes of the disease, but 
the consequences of the primitive malady, which is first dynamic, and 
consists of arterial congestion, which causes a disturbance of the 
nourishment of the ganglion cells of the medulla oblongata. Kuss- 
maul and Tenner, and Radcliffe, on the contrary, look upon anemia 
of the brain as the cause of convulsions, and they do not agree 
with other observers in regard to the manner in which the symp- 
toms of the attack are developed. 

Differing, however, as these physiologists do amongst themselves, 
they also differ entirely from the account given by Marshall Hall of 
the sequence of the symptoms. The loss of consciousness precedes 
the attack, and those cases where this manifestation and giddiness 
occur, is incompatible with his theory. Indeed, from the contradictory 
statements made by the different authors, we are inclined to believe 
that the seat of epilepsy is in the brain, as we cannot conceive 
this paralysed in its intellectual and moral faculties, and irritated in 
its motor manifestations, and the difficulty is not lessened if we 
place the seat of the disease in the medulla oblongata. Besides, it 
is a peculiar assumption that the arterial congestion—venous stasis, 
or anzemia—which paralyses, according to the different authors, the 
brain, during the different periods of the epileptic attack, should 
irritate the medulla oblongata. To remove this antagonism, we 
must assume that the upper parts- of the brain are anemic, and 
those at the base hyperemic; or believe with Dr. Radcliffe, that 
the functions of the brain and medulla oblongata are paralysed, 
and that the convulsive movements originate from the spontaneous 
activity of the muscles. Hven those who agree with Brown-Séquard 
in his view, as M. Falret remarks, require to explain why in those 
cases where epilepsy exists, as a giddiness or loss of consciousness 
without spasm, the medulla oblongata acts alone upon the vaso- 
motor system, and not upon the cerebro-spinal, to which the spasms 
are to be referred. 

All the other symptoms of the first period are equally a matter of 
dispute, and we find the same difference of opinion in reference to the 
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appearances in the second. Marshall Hall attributes them to the 
cerebral congestion consequent on restricted breathing. Brown- 
Séquard assumes a venous congestion which irritates the brain, 
particularly at its base, and strengthens the violence of the con- 
vulsions which first originated from nervous irritation. By degrees, 
however, the brain is dulled by the stases of the venous blood, when 
the convulsions vanish and coma appears, producing the stertorous 
breathing, and then the toxic condition of the blood is a powerful 
cause of the second and third stage of epilepsy. Van der Kolk 
assumes both a venous and arterial congestion of the brain, and 
Radcliffe, Kussmaul and Tenner remain true to their doctrine of anzemia 
of the brain during this period. It is according to them the want of 
arterial blood in the brain and medulla oblongata which is the 
cause of all the different stages of epilepsy. But even if these views 
were established, are they sufficient to explain the mechanism of the 
attack and the origin of epilepsy? In reply we have only to turn 
our attention to the symptoms which follow and precede the attacks, 
as well as those existing in the intervals between them, to refer to the 
brain as the principal cause of those symptoms. The most important 
symptom is in reality the loss of consciousness rather than the spasm. | 
The latter now and then occurs in imperfect epilepsy, but loss of 
consciousness is far more frequent as the numerous cases of epilepsia 
ambulatoria, gyrans, vertiginosa, saltatoria prove; and besides the 
post mortems of many such cases and of other epileptics have 
exhibited no organic change but in the brain. The observers in 
favour of the opposite view have principally taken into consideration 
those cases of sympathetic epilepsy in which the excitant to disease 
is in a part more or less distant from the brain, and although we 
admit the authenticity of such cases, we must at the same time 
acknowledge that all these peripheral changes and injuries occur 
without exciting epileptic attacks. But even when these attacks 
occur a definite change must exist in the brain before it is possible 
for the point at the periphery to produce the fit. 

The recognition of the seat of epilepsy in the brain is also con- 
firmed by the intellectual and moral condition of the patients. The 
frequent disturbance of their mental activity—their vehemence—their 
frequently eccentric moral disposition—must at once strike every 
observer. Falret has also pointed out the relation existing in epilep- 
tics between disturbances of the mental activity and motor power. 
The greater number of such patients exhibit at different times special 
moral and intellectual disturbances which indicate the disease as dis- 
tinctly as the convulsive movements or loss of consciousness. They 
even alternate with these symptoms, often partly replace them, and are 
the outward manifestations of the same morbid condition which would 
prove its existence if the habitual symptoms did not exist. ‘They 
all lead, however, to the same conclusion, that epilepsy is essenti- 
ally a cerebral disease, in which, if modern physiology requires for the 
explanation of the spasmodic attacks the medulla oblongata with its 
reflex power, still, that this occupies only a secondary position and 
is subordinate to disease of the brain.—Allgemeine Zeitschrift fir 
Psychiatrie, Band xix. p. 545. 
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2.—Observations on the Mental Diseases of Criminals. — By 
Dr. Moniz, Physician to the Board of Health and Prison at 
Graudenz.* 


THe mental diseases of criminals have many peculiarities. In 
many cases a connexion between insanity and crime is observ- 
able. A period of intense excitement is often accompanied by self- 
accusations of real or fancied crime, then by a cessation from work 
without reason, rebellion against the rules of the house, &c., 
founded upon a delusive idea of innocence and unjust condemnation, 
and succeeded by a persecuting and, in rarer instances, a poisoning 
mania directed against the jail officials and others with whom the 
convicts come in contact; they confuse their own identity, and often 
- imagine themselves the victims of the crimes which they have them- 
selves committed. These phenomena are characteristic of insanity 
in criminals, while hallucinations—in confinement more frequently 
of hearing than of vision—are common to the insane everywhere. 

When fantasy stands in connexion with crime, which is generally 
the case when crime is the consequence of passion, an uncontrollable 
longing after freedom, or rather lawlessness, is a marked feature, and 
one which certainly betokens the commencement of insanity. It 
impels phantasy to action, is often mistaken by the officials for 
simulation, but disappears only very gradually, manifesting its pre- 
sence even during stages of depression, and at last passes into 
incurable consecutive insanity, and paralysis of all the powers of the 
mind. In other cases, mental derangement developes itself as the 
result of unfavourable circumstances during imprisonment, and is in 
no way connected with the commission of bygone crime, although 
the afore-mentioned symptoms of insanity are not wanting. 

During the last six years not a single well-authenticated case of 
pretended insanity has occurred in the prison at Graudenz, probably 
from the exaggerated idea of the difficulty in keeping up the decep- 
tion, as well as the knowledge that it would not necessarily procure 
exemption from work. On the contrary, there were frequent 
instances of prisoners in the first and subsequent stages of insanity 
insisting upon their own soundness of mind, begging often for a 
shower-bath, but entreating also to be discharged from the infirmary 
as perfectly sane. At the same time, they complained of all sorts of 
bodily ailments, which existed only in their own imaginations, while 
the mental disease was well developed. 

The silent system and the strict discipline which often prevent 
the detection of the earlier symptoms of insanity; the constant 
assumption that the eccentricities of individuals are mere simulation, 
the necessary segregation of such in separate cells—the only plan to 
use isolation as a means of cure—taken in connexion with the know- 
ledge of guilt, form momentum sufficient to favour the development 
of insanity in prisons; in the same way that the sedentary life and 


* Einige Bemerkungen betreffend die Geisteskrankheiten Genfangenen. Yom 
Kreis-Physicus, Sanitatsrath Dr, Moriz, Strafanstalts-Arzt in Graudenz. 
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influences inseparable from confinement induce diverse bodily diseases, 
which again, in many cases, form the basis of mental derangement. 

In the prisons at Graudenz, which, on an average, during the last 
six and a-half years, contained 1200 convicts in the jail, and 150 
criminals in the reformatory, there have occurred 48 cases of in- 
sanity ; of these, 13 were of a mild type—z.e., real but passing fits 
of derangement, awakening considerable doubt as to the respon- 
sibility of the individuals; and which might easily be added to 
the numerous cases of cure which have been recorded in other 
prisons. Cases also occurred frequently of inmates being attacked 
by what in prison slang is known by the name of the “ jail crack,” a 
state of mind recognised by the convicts themselves as a sure sign 
of approaching insanity. Of the remaining 33, 13 were of unsound 
mind at the time of their committal, and, in all probability, before 
the commission of their crimes; of these, 2 males and 3 females 
were inmates of the reformatory; 3 males and 25 women of the 
jail. It may be remarked, that from 1856 to 1860, among 1500 
prisoners, there were about 300 females; but after that date, the 
proportion of females is higher—viz., about 400 in 1400. Of the 13 
last mentioned, 5 were returned to their homes after a professional | 
verdict, and 4 after the expiry of their sentence; 2 were transferred 
from the reformatory to the district asylum, and 2 remained in 
the reformatory. ‘There were 20 cases in which insanity came on 
subsequent to imprisonment, of which only 2 were females. Of 
these 20, 5 recovered; 3, however, only partially; 5 died; 2 re- 
turned home on the expiry of their time, admission to the district 
lunatic asylum not being attainable; 8 remain in jail undergoing 
their sentence of from 1 to g years of imprisonment, and in the case 
of one young man for life. 

These 20 cases may be classified as follows :— 

Delirium, 5,—of whom 1 was committed for homicide, 2 for 

robbery, 2 for theft. 

Mania, 7,—2 for murder, 2 robbery, 3 theft. 

Melancholia, 8,—1 homicide, 1 attempt at murder, 1 robbery, x 

arson. 

Imbecility—1 committed for theft. 

In respect to age and length of residence in prison, they may be 
classified as follows:—From 20 to 25, 4 became insane after two 
years’ imprisonment; 1 after 7.—From 25 to 3o, 1 after 1 year; 2 
after 8; 2 afterg; 1 after 13.—From 30 to 40, 2 after 2 years; 
3 after 40; 1 after 6. 

Lastly, 3, 50 years of age, became insane in about six months, 
these had often been committed for theft before. 

Now comes the practical and important question, 

Ought such prisoners to be in jail or in institutions for the insane P 

The authorities in lunatic asylums object very strongly to the 
reception of such patients, fearing a prejudicial influence on the 
morality of their other inmates, and asserting that the means of 
guarding and controlling the convicts are more defective with them 
than in prisons, since lunatic asylums are usually only provided with 
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attendants at the rate of 12 to 100 patients. Against the reception 
of those still under examination, they cannot, of course, make any 
objections. And, in the case of criminals, whose insanity is satisfac- 
torily proved, it is not easy to see where their proper place is to be 
found, if not in an institution for the insane; since all moral respon- 
sibility must have ceased, so soon as the consciousness of guilt or 
punishment disappeared, a continuation of confinement in prison being, 
in such cases, of no possible use, and only increasing the malady. Even 
the infirmary of a prison is an unsuitable abode for the criminal insane, 
because their excitement would disturb that rest and quiet required 
during the progress of the bodily disease of the ordinary prisoners ; 
and they would, in turn, suffer from the want of that attendance 
and the absence of those medical appointments called for by their 
own condition. Between two evils we must choose the least; and 
since it is impossible to deny that the bad habits and perverse 
inclinations of insane criminals are very similar to those which pre- 
vail among inmates of lunatic asylums, who have never been cited 
before a court of justice; and in the absence of the separate institu- 
tions for insane criminals—so urgently pleaded for by Delbriick and 
Damerow, in the Allgemeine Zeitschrift fir Psychiatrie—there 
seems no alternative but that the district asylums for the care of the 
insane should be held bound to receive insane criminals, and to 
provide for whatever extent of separation they deem necessary be- 
tween them and the other inmates. This conclusion is all the more 
necessary on reflecting, that after the expiry of their sentence of 
punishment, these convicts must, as a matter of course, under a pro- 
fessional verdict, be made over to the district asylums. 

There is, however, a large number of cases which cannot be in- 
cluded among the incurable and irresponsible insane. These indi- 
viduals have, through their crimes, excluded themselves from the 
privileges of free citizens, and from their right to the benefits of 
hospitals for the cure of mental disease. So long as they are aware 
of their situation in prison—so long has the confinement a distinct 
signification for them; and their degree of mental disease offers no 
greater hindrance to the completion of their punishment than phy- 
sical disease would. We conclude, then, first—that criminals who have 
been pronounced, according to professional judgment, incurably insane, 
ought to be included with patients discharged as incurable from the 
hospitals for the cure of the insane, in one category ; both have ceased 
to be men, and belong, because they. once were men, to the lunatic 
asylum and not to the prison. ‘To supply every house of correction, 
however, with suitable arrangements for the cure of the insane, similar 
to what is always provided for the physically sick, would, principally 
for want of room, be impossible, and would besides materially affect 
the very constitution of our penal institutions. 

Although it appears in general almost impossible so to place 
the mentally diseased in a prison that he can be provided with the 
treatment and care considered indispensable to his cure, still 
experience teaches that, even without the full appliances to be met 
with in a hospital for the insane, cures are sometimes effected 
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even in prison, in the same way that the physically diseased do 
recover in the jail infirmaries, although, in comparison with the 
extensive arrangements of richly-endowed hospitals, such infirmaries, 
to avoid burdening honourable citizens more than is necessary, must 
make shift with those arrangements only which are indispensable. 
In like manner must whatever is absolutely necessary for the 
welfare of the mentally diseased be provided in prison. There are 
several objections to the indiscriminate removal of all criminals 
suffering from different degrees of mental disease from prison, and 
transferring them to the district lunatic asylums, or to the newly 
organized asylums for insane criminals—as the possibility of such a 
transfer would form a powerful incentive to the simulation of 
insanity. There would besides be great difficulty in separating the 
criminal from the other patients when both required the same treat- 
ment; and again, the great increase of expense would be an almost 
insuperable obstacle. ‘The prisons at Graudenz contain at present 
about 1100 prisoners, of these there are g insane and 2 of dubious 
responsibility. The average number during the last six years 
agrees tolerably well with the accounts given by Delbriick in No. 11, 
page 188, of the Allgemeiner Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie. Dr. — 
Wichern’s notes from the official reports of prisons, show that a 
similar computation over the whole State, with its forty prisons, 
would give a proportion of 198 to 242 cases of mental disease 
among 23,388 prisoners. The erection of a new building exten- 
sive enough to contain so many or rather double the number, as 
the yearly additions to the inmates would far exceed the dismissals— 
and as the district asylums would still try to evade receiving the 
criminal insane on the expiry of: their sentence—would entail an 
almost impossible expense. 

If, however, it were conceded that it is necessary only to remove 
the incurably insane from prison, of whom there are at Graudenz 
from 2 to 3, and in the whole State only from 52 to 63, it might be 
possible to give up one of the jails entirely to their use. It would 
of course be indispensable that its direction should be confided to a 
medical man, as it would be improper to conduct such an asylum on 
prison principles. 

On the other hand, it is still a question, as said before, on what 
account the district asylums, where the accommodation so far ex- 
ceeds what can be provided in prison, and where all the appliances 
for the humane treatment and security of the insane are already pro- 
vided, should refuse to receive incurably insane criminals, and by a 
partition wall, or some such inexpensive arrangement, separate them 
from their other inmates. | 

As the medical treatment in a lunatic asylum consists principally— 
when the physical basis of disease is not evident—in the removal of 
all irritating influences from the patient, it must be the chief care 
of the medical superintendent to protect insane criminals even in 
prison from the like disturbing element, difficult as the task neces- 
sarily will be. 

It is impossible to lay down rules for guidance in every case, as 
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‘each may require a different treatment ; still a few general remarks 
‘may not be out of place. 

I. Where it is advisable to change the immediate surroundings of 
a patient, a judicious removal into a different work-ward may have a 
-good effect, although work-wards in themselves are no fitting 
abode for the insane, as in spite of strict discipline and the silent 
system, it is quite impossible to defend the morally afflicted from the 
mockery of coarse companions and from the consequent excitement. 

II. The infirmary, although the most suitable place for the patient 
so long as he requires medical treatment, is always disliked by the 
insane, the sight of physical suffering producing a painful effect 
upon them. Besides, the enforced idleness in a sick ward is very 
‘prejudicial, creating intense weariness, and leading to continual self- 
inspection, to which the patient is already too prone. The insane 
are often eager for employment. A chintz-weaver, suffering from 
complete inaction of the brain, was placed in the infirmary. After a 
month’s residence he began to eat and walk. Next he learnt to 
whisper a few words. Then he sang the whole day in a low voice, 
repeating only the words “weave chintz.’’ When his desire was 
granted, his whole face lightened up ; he opened wide the half-shut eyes 
and worked unceasingly at the weaving frame, without, however, ever 
performing a day’s full work, or taking the slightest notice of the 
people around him. In the stages of convalescence, insane patients 
may be employed, with the best effect, in performing little household 
duties in the sick wards; they will often wash dishes, &c., with the 
most scrupulous care. 

III. As solitary cells are in prisons generally on the ground-floor, 
and deficient in ventilation, they should be very sparingly used for 
confining the insane. Besides, isolation for any protracted time 
induces self-inspection and delusion of all kinds. 

IV. Maniacs ought never to be left alone, but strictly watched 
in a separate apartment—less dangerous prisoners may be employed 
to do so, provided their compassion is excited for the unfortunate 
patient, whose malady, were he left solitary, would increase with great 
rapidity. 

V. The insane should never be placed in a room where any one is 
seriously ill. The Medical Journal of the Society of Physicians, 
at Speyer, gives an account in No. 96, for 1861, page 765, of the 
beneficial results arising from the experiment of placing insane 
patients under the charge of families educated for the business. Some 
such arrangement might be attempted in prison, although of course 
intercourse with members of society who are at large is impossible. 

In the infirmaries of all large prisons a class of patients are to be 
found, who, although not suffering from acute disease, are chronic 
invalids—afflicted with incontinentia urine, epilepsy, and so forth ; 
they cannot remain in the work-wards as they are unable to comply 
with strict discipline, or to bear exposure to the weather, &c. It 
might be a beneficial arrangement to set apart a ward for their use, 
and to place the insane in the same room. They require similar 
indulgences, and it is often quite touching to observe the attention 
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and self-denying kindness which these two classes of sufferers bestow 
upon each other. This would be a suitable residence for all classes 
of the insane except the maniac, the feeling of compulsion would 
be in a great measure removed, and thus bodily health could be 
watched over with ease and care. If it be objected that this arrange- 
ment would materially interfere with prison discipline and the silent 
system, let it be also remembered how greatly it would lessen the 
expense of the infirmary, were these two classes accommodated with a 
separate ward, where they could together pursue their regular work. 

VI. The prison should, as a matter of course, be provided with 
whatever appliances are absolutely necessary for the curative treat- 
ment of the insane. A bath-room, with proper arrangements for 
warm, cold, shower baths, &c., in direct connexion with the infir- 
mary, is quite indispensable-—Cusper’s Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
Naa und offentliche Medicin, Band xxii. Heft 2. October, 
1862. 





3.—NSuicide in the United States. 


THE preliminary report of the eighth and last national census of the 
United States gives statistics of suicides decurring during the year 
ending the 31st May, 1860, which enable us to compare the phases 
of suicide in that country with those which are exhibited in Europe.* 
Although no doubt the number of suicides is considerably under- 
stated in the census returns, yet it is notorious that the moral 
atmosphere of America is more favourable to the crop of homicides 
and murders than to that of suicide. M. Majee, in his work on 
suicide in Bavaria, lays it down that the frequency of suicide is in 
inverse ratio to the frequency of crimes of violence. Where, there- 
fore, (as in the United and Confederate States,) homicide is a common 
occurrence, we may expect to find a scarcity of suicides. ‘The census 
records 1002 cases of suicide occurring in the year 1859-60, which 
gives only 3:2 to every 100,000 of the pgpulation; in England and 
Wales the proportion is 6°7 to every 100,000; in France the rate 
averages 8:3; in Prussia the rate is about 11 or 12 per 100,000; in 
the New England States, taken separately, (whose returns are as 
accurate as those of Europe,) we find the rate per 100,000 is 7°7. 
_ But we must remember this is the great “ suicide field”’ of America: 
while in our London suicide field the rate is 9'7; in our midland 
suicide field, 8°4.* 

Now as to sex. Of these 1002 suicides, 794 were committed by 
males, and 208 by females; that is, only a little more than a fifth of 
the whole were females. America has often been said to be the 
paradise of the female sex. These figures confirm the statement. 
Mr. J. N. Radeliffe states that in England and France male suicides 


* See the articles on the “‘ Method of Statistics of Suicide,” Jowrnal of 
Psychological Medicine, vol. xii. p. 209; the ‘‘ Distribution of Suicide in Eng- 
land,” zbid., p. 470; ‘‘ English Suicide Fields,” Medical Critic, vol. ii. p. 701 ; 
and ‘Suicide in Bavaria,” ibid., vol. iii. p. 579. 
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are about two-thirds commoner than female; that is to say, the 
proportion of female suicides in the latter countries is to males as 
three to five: in the United States it is but little more than one to 
five. In the Old World a cast-off mistress commits suicide; in the 
New she shoots her paramour amid the applause of the community. 
In some States a woman can compel the father of her illegitimate 
child to marry her or go to prison. It is not only the law but public 
opinion and the juries which everywhere espouse the cause of the 
woman in the United States. 

Has this anything to do with the small proportion of female 
suicides in America? Have our bastardy laws, so severe upon 
the woman, anything to do with the high proportion that rules 
among us P 

Next, as to the method of suicide. Of the 1002 cases, the modus 
operandi in 299 instances (238 males and 61 females) are unspecified. 
The balance are thus classified :-— 


Males, Females. Aggregate. 
Catiing throat’ eats ons BY... “vnjpugl OMAN 67 
Drowning «sc hwnye, ot en 40. \ sam eee 71 
Hire-arms+... Gos us, « 2 #0) eh OO ener 4 ties 
Hanging... 4 «+s 9 « le 240.) “dee DSS en 
Poison! ote Nee Pan eens 99... seen R40 ae 
Strangulation . di dane 2 Eyer 3 


Here we find that hanging is the favourite suicidal resort with 
both sexes in the United States. This is also the case in every 
country of Europe of which we have an account, except Sardinia 
and Geneva, which give the palm to fire-arms. Poison, which 
occupies the fourth place in English and the seventh in French 
statistics, holds the second place in the United States. We presume 
that in that “free country’ the laws against the indiscriminate 
sale of poisons are neither so universal, nor, where existing, so well 
earried out as in Europe. Observe how much more common, in 
proportion, is the resort to poison among American females than 
among the males. In England cutting the throat; on the Con- 
tinent, generally speaking, drowning holds the second place. The 
fashionable poison in America is strychnine, next arsenic ; in England, 
opium or one of its preparations, then prussic acid. In the proportion 
of those of both sexes who prefer mechanical means of dying, there 
is not much difference between -England and the United States. 
Fire-armis, which stand second with the Saxon, and fifth with the 
English, stand third with the Americans, as with the French, 
Belgians, Danes, and many parts of Germany. 

On the relation between the rate of suicide and the degree of 
instruction among any given community, these American returns 
tell an instructive tale. They entirely corroborate the dicta of M. 
Lisle, Mr. Radcliffe, and M. Majee, that the greater the diffusion of 
instruction the higher the rate of suicide. Thus, take the States 
where common and collegiate instruction has struck its roots most 
deeply, where literary tastes have been most cultivated, viz., the New 
England States and New York, and compare their rate of suicide 
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with the six most populous slave-holding States. The rate of suicide 
in the former group is as seven to three in the latter in the ratio of 
their population. ‘Thus :— 


Population. Suicides. 
New England and New York . . . . 6,957,400 «... 370 
Virginia, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
(roorgia, and Alabama .. .. « + « 7,005,302 ..< 165 


Doubtless, the returns are more accurate for the first group of 
States than the second, but it would be straining the point too much 
to contend that this alone will account for such an immense difference 
of rate—a difference, too, which throughout the whole list of the 
thirty-four States varies uniformly with the degree of civilisation 
each State has reached. Kentucky and Massachusetts have both 
well-established registrations of births, deaths, and marriages. 
Both States have long been habituated to reporting cases of 
sche These two States stand thus in respect to population and 
suicides :— 


Population. Suicides. 
PP MMRMCOISEh: yc Ue x, 6 0 |) 1 Np 22E,464, | atnyy TIO 
OBR EEEE Se kg etl al is. Ty ES B,O84. one 32 


The State of Kentucky has a higher rate of suicide than any 
other Southern State, presumably on account of the registration 
system which obtains there alone of the Southern States (except 
South Carolina), and which has habituated her people to report 
suicides. Thus Virginia, which had 450,000 more people than 
Kentucky, reports one suicide less. We may, therefore, consider the 
Kentucky returns as comparatively accurate. Those of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island are the most accurate in the Union. Under these 
circumstances we find about seven suicides in Massachusetts to two 
in Kentucky, with an equal number of citizens.—Social Science 
Review. 
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THE “TIMES” ON THE INSANITY OF GEORGE III. 


THE following valuable, comprehensive, and peculiarly interesting 
observations on the lunacy of George III., are from a review in the 
Times (14th August) of Mr. Philimore’s History of England. They 
are unrivalled in the apt appreciation of the influence which the lunacy 
of the King exercised upon the affairs of the nation :— 

“The character of George III. we are not going to defend. We 
do not think that he was a great man or a great King, or much 
better than a sturdy British farmer of the uneducated type. He 
was narrow in his views, very cunning, fond of power, and intolerant 
of opposition, even to vengeance. ‘The mode in which at the be- 
ginning of his reign he threw himself into the arms of Bute showed 
a singular want of understanding. Bute knew nothing of states- 
manship, and he was known only as a handsome voluptuary. His 
apparent position was that of Groom of the Stole to the young 
Prince who was about to ascend the throne, as he had been Lord 
of the Bedchamber to the young Prince’s father, Frederick; his real . 
position was that of paramour to George’s mother, the Princess of 
Wales. Soon after the decease of the Prince of Wales he gained. 
upon the favour of the Princess, and had supreme power over her 
son. It was for this man, because the Princess, his mother, had a 
passion for him, that George III., when he ascended the throne, 
discarded such a statesman as Pitt, whose policy was just then 
crowning the nation with glory. One can have no great faith in 
the judgment of a King who could thus inaugurate his reign by 
the triumph of a personal friendship over superb statesmanship ; 
and so far as Mr. Phillimore in the present volume is engaged in 
showing the folly of such conduct and the evils to which it led, we 
have no substantial difference with him. We object, however, to the 
mode in which, as he relates event after event, he heaps contumely 
on the head of poor George III. He was mad, and the historians 
forget this. They treat him as if in his lucid intervals he were alto- 
gether a sane man. ‘This is the perfection of commonplace. This is 
that legal bondage and chicanery of detail which Mr. Phillimore pre- 
tends to dislike. Legally, a man who is only a little mad, or only 
occasionally mad, is held to be responsible, and is allowed, for ex- 
ample, to manage his property. But it is the province of history to 
give not merely legal judgments—the historian has to pronounce 
moral judgments. In that case what can be said of George III.? 
Can we draw a sharp line and say here he was mad, there he had no 
taint of madness in him? Not so; the life of the madman, in so far 
as it is comprehensible to the moralist, must be regarded as all more 
or less infected. In George ITI. there was the taint from first to 
last. His eternal cunning, for example—was it not essentially the 
small cunning of amadman? Historians treat of this Royal insanity 
with the most astonishing coolness, as if it were an ordinary event, 
that no more disturbed or could disturb the State than. a fit of sneez- 
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ing or of the gout. The machine of Government went on like a 
clock, and the historians, therefore, write as if nothing very extraor- 
dinary took place. But ‘where else save in England could the King 
become mad, and yet no effect be observed in the action of the Legis- 
lature? In other States he would have been deposed, or some means 
would have been taken to put him out of the way. In Hngland they 
simply appoint a Regent, and wait for his recovery. The madness of a 
Kang upon the throne of England goes for little or nothing in the his- 
tories of the period. To our minds it produces in history a situation as 
tragically interesting as the contemporary madness of a whole people 
across the Channel. In 178g the French people broke mad for a time, 
and their madness exhausted itself in the Reign of Terror and the wars 
of the Republic. In 1788, not the English people, but the English King 
broke mad, and such is the nature ‘of the British Constitution, that 
his madness gave to us a reign of dulness. One can trace distinctly 
how the Royal mania affected the policy of our wisest Ministers. We 
cannot do this, and we cannot do that, they argued, for fear of excit- 
ing the King. The King was mad against Fox, the King was mad 
against Catholic Relief. But historians treat of this madness as if it | 
were only an exaggerated form of ordinary antipathy. It was much 
more; it was a veritable insanity. And we maintain that this insanity, 
which after 1788 was palpable, and had a visible influence on the con- 
duct of Ministers, before 1788 was latent, may be traced in the King’s 

conduct, and had its effect on the Court. In this view it is absurd 
to indulge in bitter remarks on the King’s conduct. Who can be 
bitter against a man visited with so great an affliction ? His affliction, 
it is true, was the nation’s affliction; but are we on that account to 
turn upon him and rend him in pieces? Surely, we may rather dwell 
upon his good qualities, which were strikingly exemplified, and which, 
while he lived, secured the love and reverence of the great body of 
his people. His homely virtues, his temperance, his unaffected piety, 
are not to be forgotten. It was, indeed, an excess of this homely 
virtue that made him begin his reign with a mistake. The affectionate 
young fellow was perfectly submissive to his mother; and was too 
dull to take a path for himself. This dulness was part of his malady, 
and should excite commiseration rather than scorn. Unfortunately 
people do not believe in madness unless it shows itself in outrageous 
conduct. If George III. had exhibited the vices of his eldest son, 
everybody would be willing to treat of his life as one long lunacy. 
But because he was sober, virtuous, pious, steady-going, “and his 
madness showed itself in stupidity, it is not understood to be mad- 
ness except when the fits came on. So it happens that men who are 
only stupid in their cups get the credit of not being at all drunk.” 

* 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN W. DAVIES. 


Ir is with great regret that we record the death of Mr. John W. 
Davies, of Princes Street, Leicester Square, Medical Publisher. He 
died after a brief illness, the sudden termination of an insidious 
malady. He was a victim to “ Bright’s disease.’ An honourable 
and upright man in all his transactions, he zealously did his best to 
protect the interests of authors, and to extend the circulation of 
works entrusted to him. He was the publisher of the present series 
of this Journal, and his name is retained on the cover of this number, 
and on the title-page of the volume which the number completes. 
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